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The European Guilds 


CHAPTER 1 


The Debate about Guilds 


... [this ordinance is] for the good and profit of the craft and thecommonality of the 
people. 
—Hosiers’ guild ordinance, Paris, c. 1268 


... they have enacted such ordinances . . . and have conspired to maintain and defend 
them, contrary to the regulations made for the common good of the city. 
—Judges describing the fishmongers’ guild, London, 1321 


... [these privileges are] to bring utility and honour and piety not only to us, but also to 
the common weal. 
—Hatters’ guild privileges, Middle Rhine towns, 1477 


... [under cover of their fraternity they act] to augment their craft at the expense of the 
Republic. 
—Complaint against the velvet-weavers’ guild, Toledo, 1562 


... [the guild assembly and ordinances] are most important for thepublic good and 
utility. 
—Silk-twisters’ guild ordinance, Toledo, 1627 


... for private or peculiar profit is the chief foundation (tho’ it always goes under the 
notion of a general advantage) of all those restrictions and burdens imposed on the 
citizens by corporations or guilds. 

—Pieter de la Court, complaint against the guilds of Holland, 1662 


People of the same trade seldom meet together, even for merriment and diversion, but 
the conversation ends in a conspiracy against the public, or in some contrivance to raise 
prices. 

—Adam Smith, observation on urban guilds, 1776 


What kind of institution makes the entire economy work better, and what 
kind moves resources into the hands of special-interest groups, at the 


expense of everyone else? In the terms people used to describe pre-modern 
guilds, what serves “the common weal”, and what “ends in a conspiracy 
against the public”? This question is central to improving people’s lives in 
rich and poor economies alike. Many factors help economies flourish, but a 
growing body of research suggests that one key cause is institutions — “the 
rules of the game in a society . . . the humanly devised constraints that 
shape human interaction”.4 The origins of these “humanly devised 
constraints” often lie centuries in the past, and most theories of economic 
growth make assumptions about the historical institutions that set 
economies on an upward path. But although institutions clearly matter, what 
kind of institution should a poor economy aim for? 

Every institution is multi-faceted and none can be boiled down to a 
single, all-important characteristic—as this book will argue. But one key 
feature is whether an institution is “generalized” or “particularized”.2 
Generalized institutions are ones whose rules apply uniformly to everyone 
in society, regardless of that person’s identity or group membership. The 
rules of the game established by such institutions apply to any economic 
agent impartially. In principle, a generalized institution is equally accessible 
to all participants, and thus facilitates and constrains everyone’s 
transactions in the same way. An example of a generalized institution is a 
state in which a clear rule of law is established, or a competitive market 
with open entry. In the words of the Declaration of the Rights of Man, 
issued by France’s National Constituent Assembly in 1789, “laws should be 
clear, exact, and alike for all citizens”.2 

Particularized institutions, in contrast, have rules that apply 
differentially to different people. The rules of the game differ according to 
whether a person has particular characteristics. These characteristics are not 
related to the transaction in question. Instead, they relate to identity: gender, 
religion, ethnicity, social stratum, parentage, ancestry, legal privileges, or 
group membership. The rules and entitlements of an occupational guild, for 
instance, applied only to persons with membership in that guild. Non- 
members of the guild were treated quite differently. Guild membership in 
turn depended—as we shall see in this bbok—on many non-occupational 
criteria. The rules of a guild might guarantee your property rights or enforce 
your contracts, but only because of your particular identity, privileges, and 


entitlements as a member of a particular subset of economic agents, defined 
according to transaction-unrelated criteria. 

Generalized institutions, some might claim, are idealized constructs 
that cannot be applied to pre-modern economies. True, no economy is 
regulated by perfectly generalized or perfectly particularized institutions. 
Instead, the two types of institution appear in different combinations in each 
society. But there is no technical reason why generalized institutions were 
impossible in pre-modern economies. Empirically, some pre-modern 
economies had quite generalized institutions, just as some modern ones 
have quite particularized ones. The county of Champagne in the thirteenth 
century, for instance, did not have perfectly impartial governmental 
institutions or perfectly impersonal markets; but it did offer a much more 
generalized institutional framework than most other societies at the time 
(and for centuries afterwards). These generalized “rules of the game” 
attracted hundreds of merchants from many lands, making the Champagne 
fairs the fulcrum of long-distance trade in western Europe from c. 1180 to c. 
1300.4 Similarly, neither Venice and Bruges in the fourteenth century, 
Antwerp in the fifteenth, Amsterdam in the sixteenth and seventeenth, nor 
London in the seventeenth and eighteenth had perfectly impartial 
governments or perfectly impersonal markets; but each of them in turn 
offered an institutional framework that moved away from delegating power 
to corporate groups to providing public institutions that guaranteed the 
property rights and enforced the contracts of all comers. These generalized 
institutions made each city in turn a successful centre of trade and industry 
which, for a time, outperformed other urban centres.2 Likewise, as we shall 
see in the course of this book, Flanders in the fifteenth century, the Northern 
Netherlands between 1560 and 1670, England between 1600 and 1800, and 
the guild-free jurisdictional enclaves inside the cities of eighteenth-century 
France, did not have perfectly impartial governments or perfectly 
impersonal markets. But they did offer an institutional framework that 
curbed the particularized privileges of guild masters, creating a much more 
level playing field for outsiders to enter, compete, and engage in disruptive 
innovation. As this book will show, every society in pre-modern Europe had 
a different combination of “rules of the game”, each offering different 
gradations between the particularized and the generalized. 


The coexistence of particularized and generalized institutions in all 
economies raises the question of the relationship between the two. Do 
highly particularized institutions such as guilds, which enable closely knit 
groups to cooperate to serve their members’ collective interests, facilitate or 
hinder the operation of more generalized institutions such as markets or 
states, whose rules in principle constrain and facilitate economic activity by 
all members of society impartially? Could a guild serve, as the Paris hosiers 
claimed in their 1268 privileges, both “the good and profit of the craft” and 
“the commonality of the people”?® How does the balance between 
particularized and generalized institutions affect economic growth and 
human well-being? Pre-modern European societies, like modern ones, were 
often characterized by market failure and state failure, and thus by poorly 
functioning generalized institutions. But they also suffered from poorly 
functioning particularized institutions, such as the guilds this book 
investigates. The question is how the relationship between these two types 
of institution played itself out for individuals and the wider economy. 

Guilds are classic exemplars of particularized institutions. A guild is 
an association of people engaging in the same activities and wishing to 
pursue shared purposes. But, as the epigraphs to this chapter show, guilds 
declared that they served both the interests of their members and “the 
commonality of the people”, “the common weal”, “the public good”. Thus 
although guilds acknowledged that they were particularized institutions 
serving their own members, they also claimed to create generalized benefits 
for society as a whole. But as the other epigraphs to this chapter show, 
contemporaries took a darker view, arguing that guilds “conspired... 
contrary to the regulations made for the common good of the city”, acting 
“to augment their craft at the expense of the Republic”, and imposing 
“restrictions and burdens on the citizens”. 

The interplay between the purposes guilds served for their members 
and the effects they had on the wider economy has been central to guilds 
ever since they first arose. It was crucial for guilds in securing their own 
survival. It was important for outsiders in challenging guilds’ special 
privileges. And it was a key issue for policy makers in deciding how much 
to enforce or constrain guild entitlements. It is also the central question of 
this book. In pre-modern Europe, how did the particularized institution of 


the guild affect the special interests of guild members and the general 
interests of the economy as a whole? 


Way Is Tuts Important? 


Does this really matter? Establishing the facts is important for their own 
sake. But do these particular facts have wider implications? Why should we 
care about an institution that, as we shall see, has not existed anywhere in 
Europe since 1883?2 Does it really matter what we think about European 
guilds? Yes—as this book will show. Guilds are important for 
understanding wider economic and social questions: the sources of 
sustained economic growth, the relationship between market and non- 
market institutions, the benefits and costs of social capital, the economic 
effects of networks, the causes of social exclusion and inequality, the 
economics of discrimination, and the determinants of institutions 
themselves. 

For one thing, guilds are important for understanding the historical 
sources of economic growth. The first transition to sustained economic 
growth relied on economic transformations in the pre-industrial period. 
During the eight centuries before European industrialization, guilds were 
central institutions setting the rules of the game for economic activity. 
Understanding how economies first achieved sustained economic growth 
requires analyzing how their institutions worked—for good or ill. 

Guilds also shed light on how non-market institutions facilitate and 
constrain markets. Every market, in rich and poor economies alike, suffers 
from failures—situations in which a market fails to allocate resources 
efficiently because of public goods, information asymmetries, externalities, 
principal-agent problems, or lack of competition. Since markets are 
necessary for economies to grow, institutions that ameliorate or exacerbate 
market failure are central to understanding growth. Guilds, as we shall see 
in this book, affected markets in many ways: through entry barriers, price 
and supply distortions, gender discrimination, product quality, labour skills, 
and innovation. By changing the working of markets to serve their own 
members, they inevitably changed markets for everyone else. The effect of 
a particularized institution such as a guild on a generalized institution such 


as a market is central to understanding economic efficiency, distribution, 
and long-term growth. 

Third, guilds are exemplars of institutions that generate “social 
capital”—the stocks of shared norms, information, sanctions, and collective 
action that accumulate inside closely knit groups.® Social capital is 
supposed to enhance trust in ways that make markets and governments 
work better. Robert Putnam, for instance, thought the social capital created 
by northern Italy’s medieval guild tradition was a major determinant of its 
modern economic success compared to the Italian south; this led him to 
conclude that social capital generally fosters dynamic economies and well- 
functioning polities.2 Surveys of social capital and economic development 
commonly refer to guilds as networks whose social capital aided European 
growth in the past and hold positive lessons for poor economies today.12 If 
this is true, then at least some particularized institutions might benefit not 
just special-interest groups but everyone in society. Social capital can be 
bad as well as good, however. To benefit its members, a closely knit group 
may use its shared norms, information, and sanctions to organize collective 
action that corrupts the state and distorts the market. Guilds provided 
institutional mechanisms for individuals to organize collectively to monitor 
and influence governments and markets, and this made it possible for them 
to curb abuses and failures in these institutions. But as we shall see, guilds 
also provided mechanisms to organize collusive action in markets in 
collaboration with governments, offering political elites favours in return 
for market privileges, even when this harmed the rest of society. Guilds 
shed light on the interactions between closely knit special-interest groups 
and political institutions in the run-up to industrialization and sustained 
economic growth. 

The social capital guilds generated is closely related to a fourth key 
issue. Guilds were social networks—indeed, arguably the most widespread 
and long-lasting examples of such networks. Economists increasingly 
recognize that economies consist not just of individuals but of wider 
networks in which individuals are linked with each other in more or less 
intense clusters. Such networks can generate positive externalities by 
facilitating communication, diffusion, and cooperation that would not take 
place if all individuals transacted independently. But networks can also 


generate negative externalities via conspiracy, groupthink, and corruption. 
If network links can amplify good decisions by individuals, they can also 
amplify bad ones. Guilds had two features which made them particularly 
effective networks: they were closely knit, so everyone knew who was a 
member and who was not; and they typically generated, and often 
mandated, multi-stranded relationships among their members. A guild, as 
we shall see shortly, often favoured shared religious observance, cultural 
expression, sociability, and even intermarriage. Moreover, closure and 
multiplexity enabled guilds to generate both positive and negative 
externalities. This makes the guild an excellent context for exploring how 
social networks affect economies over a period of centuries. 

Guilds also cast light on an issue of urgent concern: the determinants 
of inequality. A guild typically claimed to ensure equality among all its 
members —“the utility of both rich and poor”, as the Middle Rhine bakers’ 
guilds put it in 1436.4 As we shall see in Chapter 4, guilds often imposed 
elaborate restrictions on competition, which they justified in terms of 
internal equality. However, guilds also erected elaborate entry barriers and 
labour market regulations which reduced the opportunities and earnings of 
wide swathes of society, disproportionately afflicting the poorest and most 
marginal groups. The result was increased inequality between the small 
group of guild members and the large population of outsiders. This raises a 
key question. What sort of institution exacerbates inequality: a 
particularized institution such as a guild, or a generalized institution such as 
a market or a state? 

Guilds can also shed light on economic discrimination. Economists are 
puzzled by discrimination. They cannot agree even on whether it is 
consistent with economic rationality, let alone what causes it and what 
policies might address it. Guilds, as we shall see, discriminated against 
women, poor men, Jews, Slavs, gypsies, migrants, people they defined as 
“dishonourable” or “untouchable”, and members of minority ethnic, 
linguistic, and religious groups. Did this merely reflect underlying cultural 
values to which institutions were irrelevant? Did it serve economic 
efficiency since outsiders were more likely to violate trust? Or was 
inefficient discrimination facilitated by particular institutions? Guilds, 
because they engaged in systematic discrimination over a period of 


centuries, offer a laboratory for exploring rival theories of discrimination. 
This in turn has policy implications, an important issue given how 
discrimination affects efficiency and equity in most economies. 

Finally, guilds shed light on a very basic question: the determinants of 
institutions themselves. A guild was an institution that directly affected 
economic activity not just in the occupation it claimed as its own, but in all 
the factor and product markets its members used. Although guilds were 
usually based in towns, they affected the rural economy by constraining 
peasant crafts and services, shaping work opportunities for country people, 
and regulating markets in rural raw materials: grain for bakers and brewers, 
meat for butchers, wool and flax for weavers, leather for tanners and 
shoemakers, wood for builders. Beyond the purely economic realm, guilds 
organized sociability, religion, cultural expression, migration, marriage, and 
death. Guilds thus affected, directly or indirectly, nearly every facet of 
economy and society. This makes it even more important to understand 
what caused them to arise, survive, and decline. The literature on economic 
institutions has long debated whether institutions are just epiphenomena of 
exogenous natural and geographical factors, are efficient solutions to 
economic problems, are expressions of cultural beliefs and values, or result 
from political conflicts over distribution. Guilds existed in so many 
societies over so many centuries that they offer a rich context for testing 
theories about why institutions exist at all, and thus about what underlies 
their effects on economic growth. 


A Brier History oF GuILps 


Guilds have been observed for thousands of years in many economies: 
ancient Egypt, Greece, and Rome; medieval and early modern India, Japan, 
China, Persia, Byzantium, and Europe; and nineteenth-century Latin 
America and the Ottoman Empire./2 But although guilds have existed for 
millennia in economies across the world, the analysis of guilds as economic 
institutions is based largely on Europe between about 1000 and about 1880. 
This is partly because evidence on guilds is richest there, as shown by the 
sparse research on non-European guilds./4 Partly, too, it is because guilds 
showed interesting variation across pre-industrial Europe, gradually 


weakening after 1500 in some societies but surviving long past 1800 in 
others. Above all, the focus on European guilds arises from the fact that 
Europe is where sustained economic growth first arose, raising obvious 
questions about the relationship between guilds and growth. For these 
reasons, this book focuses on guilds in Europe between the Middle Ages 
and the Industrial Revolution. 

Guilds existed in European antiquity in the cities of ancient Greece and 
across the ancient Roman empire, not just in Italy but also in what is now 
France, Spain, and German-speaking central Europe. They even surfaced 
occasionally during the so-called Dark Ages (c. 400-c. 1000), although 
with tantalizing rarity and meagre detail. European guilds came definitively 
back into view with the resurgence of trade and industry, together with 
public record-keeping, after about 1000, and they became virtually 
universal across Europe in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries.12 After 
1500, they gradually declined in some places while becoming more 
entrenched in others. The last guilds in Europe were not abolished until 
1883.1° 

Guilds were referred to using a variety of terms. The many Latin 
documents used words handed down from the occupational associations of 
Roman antiquity, such as collegium, ministerium, universitas, and officium, 
but also craft-related designations such as magisterium and artificium. The 
proliferating records in vernacular languages introduced a whole array of 
new terms. The English called them gilds, crafts, livery companies, 
brotherhoods, fraternities, and mysteries. The French spoke of métiers, 
ghildes, corps des métiers, corps jurés, communauteés, and corporations. 
German terms included Amt, Bruderschaft, Gilde, Handwerk, Innung, 
Zunft, and Zeche—from which also the Czech cechu, Hungarian céh, and 
Polish cech. In Italian, guilds were arti, gremi, corporazioni; in Spanish, 
gremios, cofradias, consulados. Other European languages introduced their 
own terms: the Swedish skra, Dutch ambacht, Romanian breasld. Even 
within the same linguistic area, guilds commonly had multiple designations, 
each with a slightly different shade of meaning, reflecting differences in 
their origins, legal status, occupational coverage (craftsmen, merchants, or 
both), and sometimes even inceptive purposes (occupation, religion, 
collecting money, laying down rules, getting together to go drinking). 


Even more fundamentally, behind the fagade of the guild lay a wide 
array of variegated institutional mechanisms. One aim of this book is to 
make sense of this variety and see what it meant for how the economy 
worked. A first key distinction is between “merchant guilds” and “craft 
guilds”. Merchant guilds were organizations of wholesale traders. Their 
members specialized in selling merchandise mainly to industrial, 
commercial, institutional, or other professional business users, rather than 
to ordinary consumers. Merchant guilds are analytically distinguished from 
other occupational guilds because of the distinctive challenges of wholesale 
trading: the gap in space and time between delivery and payment, the need 
to deal with multiple political regimes, the lack of information about alien 
markets, the direct confrontation with price and supply shocks. So analysis 
of merchant guilds has focused mainly on how they affected commercial 
security, contract enforcement, principal-agent relations, information 
transmission, and price volatility. These issues are important, so much so 
that I explored them systematically in Institutions and European Trade 
(2011). In the present book, therefore, I do not analyze merchant guilds 
except where they impinged on other occupational guilds. 

These “other” occupational guilds are usually called “craft guilds”. 
This shorthand term is popular but imprecise./4 For our purposes, the main 
snag is that it leaves out of account the many occupational guilds formed 
outside merchant trading, but also outside traditional crafts. Almost all 
urban crafts were guilded, certainly, but so too were many non-craft 
occupations. The service sector was full of guilds, and throughout Europe 
we find guilds of retailers, carters, porters, boatmen, painters, sculptors, 
musicians, physicians, surgeons, public-bath-operators, and chimney- 
sweeps. Many places also had guilds of primary-sector producers, including 
farmers, agricultural labourers, gardeners, wine-growers, shepherds, miners, 
and fishermen. In the Northern Netherlands at the end of the eighteenth 
century, just 62.5 per cent of guilds were in crafts, while 15 per cent were in 
commercial occupations (mainly retailing), and 20 per cent in transportation 
and other services.12 Despite their many individual differences, 
practitioners of these crafts and “other” guilded occupations shared one 
feature that distinguished them from wholesale merchants: they produced 
goods and services that were destined for (and often directly sold to) 


consumers. Both for this reason and because the term is established in the 
literature, this book uses “craft guilds” to refer to all guilds other than those 
of long-distance wholesale merchants. 

Of course, merchant guilds and craft guilds also shared many features, 
impinged on each other, and sometimes wholly coalesced. With the growth 
of regional and international trade during the medieval and early modern 
Commercial Revolutions, urban craftsmen and rural cottage workers 
increasingly expanded beyond producing directly for local consumers to 
selling to wholesale merchants who exported their goods to consumer 
markets beyond the locality—what has been called “proto-industry” 12 
Some societies, especially Italy, had “sectoral” guilds that combined the 
wholesale merchants, retail sellers, and craftsmen of a particular branch of 
industry in a single, overarching organization, encompassing everyone who 
worked in the city’s silk or wool sector, for instance. So the distinction 
between merchant and craft guilds should not be drawn too sharply, and this 
book does not do so. Analytically, this book focuses on those issues that are 
regarded as most salient to consumer-oriented occupations: guaranteeing 
the quality of wares and services, ensuring and certifying human capital 
investment, and inventing, adopting, and diffusing new products and 
techniques. But this book also examines several analytical issues which 
craft guilds shared with merchant guilds: their relationships with the 
political authorities, their entry barriers, and their market manipulations. 

Merchant and craft guilds also differed in their historical trajectory. 
Local guilds of wholesale merchants appeared (or re-appeared) in most 
European societies from the early eleventh century onwards. A bit later, as 
long-distance trade expanded during the medieval Commercial Revolution, 
some local merchant guilds formed branches abroad as alien merchant 
guilds or “merchant communities” in foreign trading centres. Sometimes 
the merchant guilds of a group of towns formed a long-distance trading 
association, a guild of guilds called a universitas or a hansa. The most 
famous was the German Hansa, which by around 1300 encompassed 
merchant guilds from a core group of 70 north German, Dutch, and Baltic 
cities, and a penumbra of about 100 smaller towns. After c. 1500, hansas 
and guilds of alien merchants broke down in some European societies, were 
replaced in others by regulated, chartered, or proto-industrial “companies”, 


but survived in still others in something close to their original form. Spain 
and Portugal even exported their merchant guilds overseas, establishing 
powerful consulados which survived in Latin America into the nineteenth 
century.22 

Craft guilds—those formed by craftsmen and other non-wholesale- 
oriented occupations—followed a different trajectory. Craft guilds reappear 
in the written sources somewhat later than merchant guilds, typically from 
around 1100 onwards.2! The time they emerged (or re-emerged) varied 
greatly across Europe, and the dates are often confused by the accidents of 
document survival. But by the thirteenth century, guilds of craftsmen and 
other consumer-oriented occupations were to be found across much of 
Europe. For the next half millennium or more, to practise most craft or 
service occupations in most European towns, you had to get a license from 
the relevant guild. 

This is not to say that the guild landscape was homogeneous across 
European societies or unchanging over time between 1100 and 1850. For 
one thing, the sheer number of guilds in different towns varied hugely. 
Table 1.1 illustrates the broad spectrum found in different European cities. 
Some major cities had numerous guilds: Paris had 100 in 1270; London 92 
in 1503; Madrid 113 in 1659; Rome 101 in 1708; and Vienna 150 in 1820. 
But other large cities had very few: Florence, one of the largest cities in 
Europe, had only 21 guilds in 1300; Augsburg in 1548 had only 17; 
Amsterdam in 1551 only 25. For a city, having a large population did not 
necessarily mean having a large number of guilds. 


T ABLE 1.1: Guild and Population Numbers, Various European Towns, Twelfth to Nineteenth 
Century 


Country Town Date No. Guilds Population Inhabitants per Guild 
Austria Vienna 1470 45 41,000 911 
Austria Vienna 1820 150 294,000 1,960 


Bulgaria Sofia early 19th century 63 11,694 186 
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Source: Quantitative guilds database (see text). 
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Some guilds had only a handful of members. In seventeenth-century 
Paris, with nearly half a million inhabitants, the metal-engravers’ guild 
permitted a maximum of 20 masters, the clockmakers just 72.22 In Vienna, 
the largest city in central Europe in 1800, with 230,000 inhabitants, the 
pastry-bakers’ guild was limited to 14 members and the chimney-sweeps to 
18.23 Other guilds did not have a formal upper limit, but nonetheless 


restricted entry via a mandatory career track of apprenticeship, 


journeymanship, and mastership with strict conditions for admission, as we 


shall see in Chapter 3. Even in Florence, with 100,000 inhabitants in 1300, 
each of the 21 guilds averaged only about 350 masters, ranging from 100 in 
the smallest to 1,600 in the largest.*4 In the small German town of Fulda, by 
contrast, with just 8,500 inhabitants in 1784, the 21 guilds averaged only 13 
masters apiece, ranging from the 4 dyers to the 60 shoemakers.22 

The ratio of town inhabitants to guilds also covered a wide spectrum. 
Among the guilds shown in Table 1.1, it ranged from one guild for every 94 
inhabitants in twelfth-century Montpellier to one for every 7,692 
inhabitants in fifteenth-century Milan. The ratio varied greatly even within 
the same society, with much greater guild density in York than London, in 
Dijon than Lyon, in Rome than Venice, in Dordrecht than Amsterdam, in 
Toledo than Madrid. There was also huge variation within a given time- 
period. In the Middle Ages, for instance, we observe very high guild 
densities, with fewer than 900 inhabitants per guild in Montpellier, 
Cologne, Dordrecht, Bruges, Leuven, and Barcelona, but also very low 
guild densities, with more than 1,500 inhabitants per guild in London, Paris, 
Florence, Venice, Milan, and Valencia. The early modern period also 
showed guild densities as low as 182 inhabitants per guild in York but as 
high as 4,000 in Paris or Amsterdam. In the nineteenth century, there were 
still places in Bulgaria, Germany, and Sweden with a guild for every 200 
inhabitants, but also cities such as Vienna with only one for every 2,000. 

No matter how high the density of guilds relative to the population, 
guild membership was typically for the few, not the many. Guild masters— 
those with full guild membership—typically made up only a minority of 
town inhabitants. Half the population was excluded almost automatically 
since, as we shall see in Chapter 5, very few guilds admitted female 
masters. Many men were also excluded from guilds because of the entry 
barriers discussed in Chapter 3. As a result, guild mastership was reserved 
for a privileged minority of the urban population. 

This can be seen from Table 1.2, which shows that guild masters 
typically comprised less than 10 per cent of inhabitants and less than half of 
all household heads. On the liberal end of the spectrum lay early modern 
London, Aachen, Augsburg, and Danzig, where guild masters made up 
between 50 and 60 per cent of household heads and between 12 and 13 per 
cent of inhabitants. Outliers were medieval Coventry and early modern 


Nordlingen, where c. 80 per cent of household heads and between 14 and 
18 per cent of inhabitants were guild masters. In the middle range lay places 
like early modern Barcelona, Lyon, Rouen, Danzig, Nuremberg, Venice, 
and Ghent, with guild masters comprising between 40 and 50 per cent of 
household heads and between 9 and 11 per cent of inhabitants. But in 
Vienna, Bayonne, Bordeaux, Montpellier, Nantes, Florence, Padua, Rome, 
Turin, Amsterdam, Malm6,and Simrishamn, guild masters accounted for 
between 10 and 30 per cent of householders and no more than 2 to 7 per 
cent of inhabitants. Overall, across the 34 towns in the table, guild masters 
—the only people who had full membership—made up just 36 per cent of 
household heads and 8 per cent of inhabitants. These statistics are 
consistent with other estimates, such as those advanced by Jan Lucassen 
and Pieter Lourens, according to which guild members made up just 20 per 
cent of the male labour force of Amsterdam in 1700.28 

Guild membership was therefore reserved for the privileged few. 
Guilds were small relative to the consumer markets they monopolized. 
They were also small relative to the wider labour market, whose members 
they largely excluded. Guilds were not all-encompassing workers’ 
associations analogous to twentieth-century labour unions, but exclusive 
organizations for relatively well-off, middle-class men.~ The question was 
not whether a guild was exclusive, but precisely how exclusive it was— 
which, as we shall see in Chapters 3 and 5, varied across European 
societies. 


T ABLE 1.2: Guild Masters as a Percentage of Inhabitants and Householders, 1300-1800 


Number of: Masters as % of: 
Country Town Date Masters Inhabitants | House- Inhabitants House- 
holders holders 

Austria Vienna 1736 4,115 149,908 33,313 2.7 12.4 


Austria Vienna 1742 4,773 158,425 35,206 3.0 13.6 
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Source: Quantitative guilds database (see text). 


Guilds also differed across Europe in other respects. In some societies 
there were guild-free towns and quasi-urban agglomerations; in others there 
were guild-free “liberties” inside towns; and many had expanding industrial 
countrysides where guild regulation was spotty or absent. In some parts of 
Europe, particularly the Northern Netherlands and England, guilds began to 
weaken after c. 1500, while in central, eastern-central and southern Europe 
they retained their strength until 1800 or even later. In some parts of 
Europe, when industry moved to the countryside urban guilds relaxed their 
restrictions to remain competitive; in others, guilds lobbied successfully for 
government protection against rural competitors. New guilds continued to 
form during the eighteenth century in many parts of central and southern 
Europe, as medieval guilds split and merged or practitioners of new 
occupations formed their own corporative organizations. Many European 
guilds only broke down in the wake of the French Revolution, as France 


abolished its own guilds in 1791 and exported this institutional reform to 
neighbouring polities—especially to the Low Countries, parts of western 
Germany, and northern Italy. In other European societies, such as the 
Austrian Habsburg Empire, Iberia, and Scandinavia, guilds survived well 
into the nineteenth century, breaking down finally only after 1860.28 Guilds 
thus manifested substantial variation across societies and time-periods, and 
this can help us assess their economic impact. 


THE DEBATE So Far 


The effects of guilds on economy and society have always attracted 
controversy.22 Contemporaries held strong views about them, with guild 
members and their political allies extolling their virtues, while customers, 
employees, and competitors lamented their misdeeds. Many early economic 
thinkers praised guilds, as, for example, the French government minister 
Jean-Baptiste Colbert, who ordered all French crafts to form guilds, “so as 
compose by this means a group and organization of capable persons, and 
close the door to the ignorant”, and the Austrian imperial councilor 
Johann Joachim Becher, who argued that the authorities in past eras had 
wisely invented the guilds because “competition weakens the livelihood of 


the community”.24 Others censured guilds, as did Adam Smith when he 


called them “a conspiracy against the public”,22 and Anne-Robert-Jacques 
Turgot, when he told the King of France: “I do not believe that one can 
seriously and in good faith hold that these guilds, their exclusive privileges, 
the barriers they impose to work, emulation, and progress in the arts, are of 
any utility. . .. The total removal of the obstacles that this system imposes 
on industry and on the poor and laborious sections of your subjects [is] one 
of the greatest steps to be taken towards the betterment, or rather the 
regeneration, of the realm”.22 Ordinary people who had to deal with guilds 
in everyday life held even stronger views, as we shall see in the chapters 
that follow. 

Modern scholars are also deeply divided on guilds. Some claim that 
guilds were so widespread and long-lived that they must have generated 
economic benefits. They might, for example, have solved information 


asymmetries between producers and consumers, overcome imperfections in 
markets for human capital, created incentives favouring innovation, put 
pressure on governments to be business-friendly, or generated social 
harmony by reducing competition, conflict, and inequality.24 Other scholars 
take a darker view. Guilds, they hold, were in a position to extract benefits 
for their own members by acting as cartels, exploiting consumers, rationing 
access to human capital investment, stifling innovation, bribing 
governments for favours, harming outsiders such as women, Jews, and the 
poor, and redistributing resources to their members at the expense of the 
wider economy.” 

As this book will show, my own reading of the evidence is that a 
common theme underlies guilds’ activities: guilds tended to do what was 
best for guild members. In some cases, what guilds did brought certain 
benefits for the broader public. But overall, the actions guilds took mainly 
had the effect of protecting and enriching their members at the expense of 
consumers and non-members; reducing threats from innovators, 
competitors, and audacious upstarts; and generating sufficient rents to pay 
off the political elites that enforced guilds’ privileges and might otherwise 
have interfered with them. 


LEVERAGING SOCIAL CAPITAL 


Guilds took action not just in politics, but also in many other spheres 
beyond the purely economic—conviviality, religion, charity, and forms of 
cultural expression such as processions, plays, and art patronage.2° Guild 
members were also often linked by shared citizenship, kinship, 
intermarriage, and even language and ethnicity, as emerges from the guild 
entry barriers examined in Chapter 3. These non-economic activities and 
relationships helped guilds to motivate and inspire their members, as well 
as to persuade outsiders that guilds deserved their privileged position. 
The connection between guilds’ economic and non-economic activities 
is best understood by thinking of guilds as social networks. As already 
mentioned, guilds are adduced as historical exemplars of social networks 
generating a social capital of shared norms, information, sanctions, and 
collective action.24 Social networks generate social capital, it is argued, 


because they have two key characteristics—closure and multiplex links.#8 
“Closure”, when it is clear exactly who belongs to the network, intensifies 
the quality and reliability of the shared norms, information, and sanctions 
needed to enforce cooperation. European guilds succeeded in maintaining 
their special economic privileges by creating norms that were shared by 
their members, by conveying information swiftly between them, punishing 
members who violated these norms, and organizing collective action among 
their members to secure and maintain their privileges. Such closure was 
viscerally important to European guilds, as we shall see in looking at guild 
entry barriers in Chapter 3 and guilds’ treatment of women in Chapter 5. 

Multiplex links among network members make up the second crucial 
feature of an effective social network. Social capital is more likely to be 
generated when members of a network transact with one another in a range 
of different spheres—economic, social, political, religious, cultural, 
demographic. These multi-stranded ties make relationships “appropriable”: 
the resources of one relationship can be brought into play in other 
relationships with the same person. This gives network members multiple 
means to reinforce shared norms, convey and receive information about one 
another, inflict penalties on each other, and efficiently organize collective 
action.22 Ties inside European guilds were visibly multi-stranded. A guild 
was formed around a shared set of economic activities and focused mainly 
on furthering its members’ economic interests. But a guild typically also 
engaged in social, religious, cultural, and political activities, which created 
multiplex internal ties that members could use for other purposes.72 

Shared sociability was an important norm for many craft guilds, as it 
was for the religious confraternities that often preceded and overlapped 
with them. The earliest surviving Austrian craft ordinance, the 1368 
charter of the Viennese tailors, mandated compulsory attendance at guild 
assemblies.4* One guild in the Swedish town of Hellestad stressed the 
central role of sociability in 1404 when it ordained that the guild banquet 
“has been instituted not for drinking or greed, but for mutual support, 
assistance and friendship”.*? In late fifteenth-century Bristol, the weavers 
invited the town mayor and his brethren to the guild’s St Katherine’s feast 
every year, thereby securing “amity and affection”, not just inside the guild 
but between the guild masters and the city’s political leaders. The 


worsted-weavers’ guild of the Wiirttemberg district of Wildberg held 
assemblies on average every seven months between 1598 and 1760, 
attended by nearly 100 per cent of masters and involving not only economic 
decisions, but political strategizing and the festive consumption of bread 
and wine at the guild tavern.*2 Most guilds in early modern Vilnius, despite 
being confessionally mixed, required the entire membership to attend the 
funeral of any guild member or any member of his household, including 
females and servants. Money fines were levied from violators.*° Up to the 
end of the eighteenth century in German city-states such as Aachen, 
citizens’ social lives centred around the guild headquarters, where masters 
discussed industrial issues, but also took part in communal festivities, 
religious observances, welfare allocation, conflict resolution, the election of 
town council delegates, and political strategizing.44 Even the much less 
closely knit London guilds where, as we shall see in Chapter 9, attendance 
at assemblies was lower and declined drastically before 1600, regarded 
corporate commensality as increasing “love and amytie withe better 
knowledge amonge the Bretherne”.*® Sociability generated individual 
enjoyment, of course, but it also fostered the multiplex ties by which guild 
members shared information, punished opportunism, and organized 
collective action. 

Religious observance created a second set of multi-stranded ties. As 
craft guilds emerge into view in Europe from the eleventh century onwards, 
religious confraternities are not always clearly distinguished from 
occupational guilds.*2 Devotional confraternities were often organized 
around shared occupations, while occupational guilds often bore the name 
of a patron saint, employed a chaplain or priest, engaged in good works, 
formed ties with religious houses, and amassed “ghostly treasure”—in the 
evocative phrase of the London tailors’ guild, referring to the indulgences 
and other religious privileges the guild procured and hoarded.2 
Contemporaries recognized the importance of shared religious observance 
for motivating cooperation, reducing transaction costs, and organizing 
collective action, as in the 1320s when the Florentine city council forbade 
the woolworkers 


to make constitutions or statutes . . . within the guise of a fraternity or otherwise, and under the 
pretext or cover of religion, or of providing for funerals or religious offerings, or for any other 


purpose . . . except by special licence of the consuls of that [officially organized] craft under 
whose authority they stand .. .. And they are disallowed from having or carrying any 
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banner.== 
Assembling in a particular place of worship could also assist guild members 
in market collusion, as in 1321, when the London weavers’ guild was 
accused of engaging in cartelistic price-setting, “through an agreement 
reached in the church of St Margaret Pattens”.22 

After the sixteenth-century Protestant Reformation, craft guilds 
continued to pursue religious activities, though in different ways depending 
on confession. In Catholic societies, guild devotion continued as before. In 
Spain, Fernandez Navarrete complained in 1626 that there were so many 
guild fraternities that “artisans spend half the year vying with one another in 
display rather than in devotion” .22 In early-seventeenth-century Granada, 
Henriquez de Jorquera’s chronicle describes a town blazed with images and 
crosses in the particular locations where each craft guild kept its chapel, 
worshipped, and held its assemblies.*4 In Piedmont, well into the eighteenth 
century, craft guilds continued to focus their activities around particular 
churches and saints.22 A survey of 264 guild assemblies in eighteenth- 
century Spain found that 45 per cent were held in religious and public 
buildings, such as churches, convents, and hospitals.°° 

But even in Protestant Europe, guilds engaged in religious politics, 
struggled over religious artefacts, held religious services, and mandated 
attendance at members’ weddings and funerals. In sixteenth-century 
Augsburg, the weavers’ guild supported the Protestants; the butchers’ guild 
clove to the Catholics; and the foreman and masters of the shoemakers’ 
guild carted the guild’s ceremonial candles away from the city cathedral to 
prevent their being used in “idolatrous worship” by the old clergy. In 
Scotland, guilds retained a strong religious element under Protestantism: in 
post-Reformation Dundee, the baxters’ (bakers’) guild erected a church pew 
for their members with the inscription “Bread is the staff of life”, only to be 
countered by the fleshers’ (butchers’) guild with the pew inscription, “Man 
shall not live by bread alone”.22 In York, when the tailors’ fraternity of St 
John the Baptist was dissolved during the Reformation, the name was 
discreetly dropped, but most of its religious infrastructure and activities, 
including the meeting-hall, alms-house, and holy-day feasts, were retained 


by the guild.22 In London in the mid-1590s, the tallow-chandlers’ guild 
collected money for a new hearse cloth, with voluntary contributions from 
half the active members. In Dublin in the 1660s, clashes between 
dissenters and conformists divided the shoemakers’ guild, which petitioned 
the government to remove one of its officers for his religious views. In 
German Protestant territories, many guilds continued to hold religious 
services at their annual assemblies. In Lutheran Wiirttemberg in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the worsted-weavers’ guild kept 
hearse-cloths for members’ family funerals,®2 and at the annual assembly of 
the shepherds’ guilds in Markgréningen on St Bartholomew’s day, every 
master was required to attend two church sermons, each immediately 
followed by a reading of the guild ordinance.“ In Lutheran Mémpelgardt 
(modern Montbéliard) to the end of the eighteenth century, guilds mandated 
compulsory attendance at members’ funerals and held assemblies on the 
days of their former patron saints.°2 In Lutheran Sweden in the eighteenth 
century, guilds played a central role in organizing craftsmen’s funerals.© 
And, as we shall see in Chapter 3, virtually all European guilds used 
religious affiliation as a barrier to entry, excluding from membership 
anyone outside the local majority confession. Religion thus contributed to 
the closure and multiplex internal bonds that helped generate guild-specific 
social capital. Indeed, statistical analysis of 340 guilds in the late medieval 
Venetian Republic suggests that those guilds with origins in religious 
confraternities imposed significantly stronger regulations on entry and 
competition than guilds with no religious origins.©2 

Multi-stranded ties among guild members were also fostered by 
processions and festivals, although after the early sixteenth century this was 
more common in Catholic than Protestant places. Many Italian guilds 
organized displays for religious festivals.°2 Sometimes guild spending on 
religious display was so lavish that it threatened solidarity rather than 
cementing it, as in 1770 when several Piedmontese printers complained that 
their guild’s “mutual solidarity” funds were being wasted on celebrating its 
patron saint, and this prompted a devastating external investigation of the 
guild’s internal organization.® In Austria, by contrast, the huge spate of 
new guild formations throughout the eighteenth century is thought to have 
come about precisely because “during the Catholic Counter-Reformation, 


collective display in the numerous processions and pilgrimages increased in 
importance”. 

Multiplex social relationships inside guilds were sometimes enhanced 
by common geographical origins, language, and culture. The Viennese 
chimney-sweeps’ guild, founded in 1664, was dominated by a group of 
twelve to fourteen families originating in Ticino, Grisons, and northern 
Lombardy; in the late eighteenth century the guild still recruited two-thirds 
of its apprentices from that region. The Viennese silk-cloth-weavers’ guild, 
founded in 1710, numbered among its first eleven members five men from 
the same family in Bergamo and four from other parts of Italy; Italians 
continued to dominate the guild over the following decades and in the 
1720s the government guild commissioner still had to master the Italian 
language to understand proceedings at the guild assemblies.“ In many parts 
of eastern-central Europe, as we shall see in Chapter 3, most guilds made 
admission conditional on German ethnicity, thus excluding Estonians, 
Czechs, Poles, and Wends (west Slavs). 

Multi-stranded ties inside guilds were often cemented by family bonds. 
Between 1650 and 1790, two-thirds of the masters in the rural-urban 
scythe-smiths’ guild of Upper Austria married masters’ daughters, and in 
1784 five families owned half of all workshops.“ The twelve to fourteen 
families that monopolized mastership niches in the Viennese chimney- 
sweeps’ guild also practised strong endogamy throughout the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries.“ The same was true of the gold-drawers’ 
guild in the town of Trévoux (now in France), where in the early eighteenth 
century almost all marriages took place among families of existing guild 
members.“ Familial bonds inside guilds were often encouraged by guild 
entry rules which, as Chapter 3 discusses, favoured masters’ sons, sons-in- 
law, and other relatives. 

Craft guilds thus engaged in many activities that went far beyond the 
economic. Debate sometimes arises over whether these non-economic 
activities were pursued for their own sake or served economic ends.2 But 
the two were not mutually exclusive. Religious, sociable, cultural, and 
familial ties could simultaneously satisfy the preferences of guild members 
and, for that very reason, intensify the multiplex ties that generated social 
capital. Shared sociability, worship, festivity, funerary observance, 


language, intermarriage, and kinship generated multiple means by which 
members could foster norms, exchange information, punish deviants, and 
organize collective action. Joint non-economic activities were undoubtedly 
pursued for their own sake, but they also enhanced guilds’ ability to 
motivate and inspire their members to organize economic cooperation.2& 

As this book will show, the social capital generated by multi-stranded 
ties facilitated the capacity of guild members to engage in collective action. 
This might have good economic effects, for instance if it imposed social 
penalties on poor-quality work, helped apprentices find good masters, 
transmitted information about innovations, or facilitated resistance to 
harmful government policies. It could also cause harm, for instance by 
easing surveillance of members who adopted disruptive innovations, 
imposing ostracism on members who failed to discriminate against women 
or Jews, or facilitating market collusion. All these are theoretically possible. 
But which predominated empirically? 


GettTinGc Data apout GUILDS 


Systematic information on guild behaviour is scarce. There are a few great 
compilations of guild ordinances—for Paris in 1268 and 1766; for the 
Middle Rhine towns between 1300 and the Thirty Years War; for Italian 
cities between 1220 and 1800; for Hungarian towns between 1600 and 
1883. But such compilations are rare. For many societies, even to look at 
guild rules we must turn to individual ordinances for specific guilds in 
particular places and times. 

How guilds actually behaved, as opposed to how the rules ordered 
them to behave, is even harder to get at. What guilds did in reality can only 
be teased out through painstaking analyses of variegated, local-level 
sources, such as guild accounts, mastership admissions, journeyman 
registrations, apprenticeship enrolments, assembly resolutions, guild court 
minutes, petitions, and records of legal conflicts. These sources survive 
only for a minority of guilds in a few time-periods. We only know as much 
as we do about European guilds because hundreds of devoted scholars have 
carried out labour-intensive micro-studies of guilds in specific places and 
periods. 


Case studies such as these have proved the mainstay of most accounts 
of medieval and early modern guilds. Without such dedicated work, our 
knowledge of guilds in Europe would be as tentative as that for other 
continents.“ But precious though these European case studies are, they can 
only reveal the activities of specific guilds in particular places and times. 
Some are fortunate enough to exploit documentary sources that can be 
analyzed quantitatively, but most rely on piecing together scattered 
evidence from purely qualitative sources. Through no fault of their own, 
these studies can only draw limited conclusions. An individual case can 
illustrate what is possible, and this can be a strong way of refuting an 
erroneous hypothesis. But one example cannot show what is typical. Nor do 
scattered qualitative references enable systematic comparisons among 
guilds of different occupations, societies, or periods. Almost any theory of 
guilds can find at least one guild that did something consistent with that 
hypothesis. 

Detailed micro-studies of specific guilds and industries are hugely 
valuable, and this book uses them to the full. But in an effort to transcend 
some of their limitations, this study also sought to bring together 
observations of guild activities from hundreds of studies of guilds in 
different European societies. This exceptionally labour-intensive and time- 
consuming data compilation exercise yielded two databases, one qualitative 
and the other quantitative. 

The first database consists of 12,051 qualitative observations, each 
showing a guild or group of guilds in a particular period and place engaging 
in a particular activity of interest. Examples of these activities include 
engaging in collective devotion, paying rulers for privileges, restricting 
entry to an occupation, fixing prices and output, limiting women’s work, 
inspecting quality, regulating training, forbidding or permitting innovations, 
holding guild assemblies, and dozens more. The observations come from a 
wide range of different societies, corresponding to 23 countries of modern 
Europe, as can be seen in Table 1.3. The earliest observation dates from 
1095 (the admissions policy of the Pisa smiths’ guild), the latest from 1862 
(the sale of a mastership license in the Willstatt raftsmen’s guild, for three 
times the value of a cow).2 


By assembling qualitative observations on many variables of interest, 
this data compilation makes it possible to transcend the boundaries of the 
individual case study. With care, the data can be used to check how typical 
or unusual a particular guild activity was across places and times. Some 
activities were virtually universal: thus nearly every guild in Europe 
excluded Jews; the fact that four guilds in eighteenth-century Amsterdam 
admitted them can thus be set in a wider context, as we shall see in Chapter 
3. Other activities were rare in one time-period but universal in another: 
thus in the medieval period very few guilds conducted examinations of 
skills, as we shall see in Chapter 7; by the seventeenth century many more 
guilds did so. Still other activities were rare in some societies but 
widespread in others: thus most German and Spanish guilds excluded 
individuals with contact to a “dishonourable” activity (such as skinning or 
healing animals), whereas guilds elsewhere in Europe hardly ever did this. 
In a few cases we can even analyse the qualitative observations 
quantitatively—tfor instance, by assembling every reference to any all- 
female guild and analyzing their characteristics, as in Chapter 5. But for the 
most part, this book uses this qualitative database to gain a sense of what is 
usual or unusual for guild activities in different societies and periods. 


T ABLE 1.3: Guild Observations and Population by Country, c. 995—c. 1899 


Qualitative Quantitative Total Population 1000— 

observations observations observations 1900 
Country no. % no. % no. % % 
Austria 371 3.1 159 3.0 530 3.0 9.9 hh 
Bohemia (Czech 202 1.7 48 0.9 250 1.4 4 ll 
Republic) ; 
Bulgaria 177 1.5 12 0.2 189 1.1 151 
Denmark 65 0.5 15 0.3 80 0.5 
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Spain 961 8.0 156 2.9 1,117 64 69 ll 


Sweden 121 1.0 193 3.6 314 1.8 178 
Switzerland 303 2.5 57 1.1 360 2.1 11 hh 
Total 12,051 100.0 5,333 100.0 17,384 100.0 100.0 


Source: Guilds: quantitative and qualitative guilds databases (see text). Population: Maddison 


Notes: Population shares calculated in terms of average between estimate of 1000 and estimate 
of 1900. Estonia: no population estimate available. Ireland: Maddison reports no population 
estimate for 1000; the current calculation imputes an estimate of 350,000 for that year, based on 


average 230% increase in population for other European countries between 1000 and 1500. ° = 
percentage of guilds observations and percentage of population not significantly different at 0.10 


level, !! = percentage of guilds observations significantly lower than percentage of population at 


0.05 level, bh = percentage of guilds observations significantly higher than percentage of population 
at 0.05 level. 


The second database is quantitative. It assembles 5,333 observations of 
particular types of guild behaviour that can be measured in numbers. 
Examples include the share of guild expenditures allocated to lobbying the 
public authorities, the proportion of masters’ sons among new guild 
members, the share of women operating guild workshops, the percentage of 
guild fines imposed for quality violations, the share of guilds with 
apprenticeship or journeymanship requirements, the number of guilds 
formed in particular periods and places, the attendance rate at guild 
assemblies, the date of guild abolition in different polities. These 
quantitative observations again come from a wide range of different 
societies, corresponding to 22 countries of modern Europe over a period of 
more than nine centuries. The earliest observation dates from the late 
tenth century (the numerus clausus imposed by the Pavia tanners’ guild), 
the latest from 1859 (the percentage of female apprentices in the Vienna 
silk-weavers’ guild). The observations in this quantitative database do not 
cover all guilds activities. They can only be assembled for things guilds did 


that lend themselves to quantitative analysis, mattered to those who kept 
written records, and have attracted the interest of more than one scholar. 
But for the subset of guild behaviour that satisfies those conditions, it is 
illuminating to compare quantitative observations across multiple places 
and periods. 

How representative are these data? Table 1.3 shows the distribution of 
observations across the 23 European societies in the database, relative to the 
distribution of population in those societies according to the most widely 
used demographic estimates for pre-industrial Europe.®2 As the table shows, 
for most European societies, their share of observations in the guilds 
database is either significantly higher or lower than their share of the total 
average European population during this period.®4 For 13 of the 20 societies 
in the database for which separate population estimates are available, the 
share of observations in the guilds database lies within two percentage 
points of their estimated share of the European population. Thus France 
accounts for 16.5 per cent of observations of guilds and 14.4 per cent of 
average European population across the period. Spain accounts for 6.4 per 
cent of guild observations and 6.9 per cent of European population. A 
similar congruence between the share of guild observations and the share of 
European population holds for most of the smaller European societies in the 
database. 

But there are also societies whose representation in the guilds database 
differs from their share of the European population by more than two 
percentage points. Four societies are under-represented in the guilds 
databases to this degree: Bohemia (the modern Czech lands), Britain 
(England and Scotland combined), Poland, and the territory of modern 
Romania. In the case of Bohemia, Poland, and Romania, this reflects the 
fact that these eastern-central European societies were subject to serfdom, 
with a predominantly agricultural occupational structure and low 
urbanization.22 The same goes for Scotland, a predominantly rural society 
in which guilds only began to form in the fifteenth century, and then 
weakened rapidly after 1672. For England, under-representation in the 
guilds database may result from the fact that, as we shall see, English guilds 
were very active up to the sixteenth century but then gradually ceased to do 
many of the things guilds continued to do elsewhere in Europe. 


Conversely, four societies are over-represented, in the sense that their 
share of guilds observations is more than two percentage points higher than 
their share of European population: Germany, Italy, the Northern 
Netherlands, and the Southern Netherlands. Guilds generated a particularly 
notable wealth of observations for Germany, which comprised 18 per cent 
of Europe’s population but 28 per cent of guild observations. This is due 
partly to the existence of separate guild systems in each of the 350 separate 
sovereign German territories before the end of the Old Empire in 1805, 
partly to the rich tradition of German guild historiography, and partly to the 
extraordinary strength of German guilds (discussed in later chapters). Italy, 
too, is overrepresented, with 15 per cent of guilds observations but only 12 
per cent of Europe’s population. Again, this arises partly from the existence 
of separate guild systems in each Italian territory before national unification 
and partly from the rich Italian guild historiography, although, as we shall 
see, Italian guilds were only of intermediate strength by European 
standards. The relative wealth of information on guilds in the two parts of 
the Low Countries, each of which accounts for only about 2 per cent of 
Europe’s population but 4 to 6.5 per cent of the guilds database, also arises 
from a rich guild historiography, encouraged by the relatively small size of 
these societies which has facilitated admirably comprehensive analyses of 
their guild systems. 

Although, therefore, the guilds database is not perfectly representative 
in a demographic weighting, more than half of the 23 European societies it 
records are represented within two percentage points of their demographic 
weight in medieval and early modern Europe. Those societies that were 
under-represented are primarily those that had either a relatively low share 
of non-agricultural activity (eastern-central Europe, Scotland) or whose 
guilds suffered from early stagnation (England and Scotland). Those 
societies that were over-represented are mainly those with early and high 
levels of non-agricultural activity and a particularly rich guilds 
historiography. 


T ABLE 1.4: Guild Observations and Population by Period, Europe c. 995—c. 1899 


Period 
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no. % 
1 0.0 
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4 0.1 
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0.0 30,200 
0.3 49,521 
6.2 49,521 
3.4 49,521 
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16.2 68,842 
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26.6 98,741 
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7.8 
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46 
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39 


24 


29 


21 


318 


Source: Guilds: quantitative and qualitative guilds databases (see text). Population: Maddison 


Notes: “medieval”: unspecified date or spanning multiple centuries before 1500. “early 
modern”: unspecified date or spanning multiple centuries from 1500 onwards. Medieval & early 
modern: spanning multiple centuries pre- and post-1500. Population: estimated, in thousands. 
Figure for nineteenth century is for 1850. 


What about chronological representation? ‘Table 1.4 shows the 
distribution of observations in the guilds database across the nine centuries 
covered by this book. In compiling the database, every effort was made to 
disaggregate observations to specific dates and centuries since, as later 
chapters will show, the guild was not a static institution but one that 
developed and metamorphosed over time. But some observations could not 
be assigned to a particular century, either because the underlying research 
study from which it was drawn did not give this information or, more often, 
because the observation itself spanned several centuries. This means that 
about 5 per cent of observations in the database could only be assigned 
generally to the medieval period, about 8 per cent generally to the early 
modern period (including the nineteenth century), and about 1 per cent 
spanned the medieval and early modern periods. 

The other 86 per cent of observations, however, could be assigned to 
particular centuries, and their distribution is consistent with what we know 
of the trajectory of development of craft (and other non-merchant) guilds in 
Europe: small numbers from 1000 to 1200, a remarkable increase between 
1200 and 1500, another big rise from 1500 to 1700, a huge proliferation in 
the eighteenth century, and then an abrupt decline after 1800 to below the 
level of the thirteenth century. Of course, this time-path reflects changes in 
record-keeping as well as economic reality. The growth of the modern state 
and bureaucratic government after c. 1500 caused all forms of record- 
keeping to proliferate, which makes it unsurprising that 72 per cent of 
observations in the guilds database come from the early modern period. The 
greater density of guild observations after 1500 than before holds even 
when controlling for population, as shown by the final column of Table 1.4. 
Excluding those observations that cannot be assigned to a specific century, 
there were between 39,000 and 53,000 inhabitants per guild observation 


from 1200 to 1500, and only 24,000 to 29,000 inhabitants per guild 
observation in the period between 1500 and 1800. 

The observations of guilds in this database can be categorized in many 
ways, as would be expected of more than seventeen thousand observations 
Spanning twenty-three countries and nine centuries. ‘Table 1.5 shows how 
they are distributed across the spheres of guild activity analyzed in the 
chapters that follow. The central spheres of economic activity by guilds are 
plentifully covered, with 2,500 to 5,000 observations apiece concerning 
such matters as entry barriers, market manipulation, women’s economic 
participation, and human capital investment, and 400 to 1,300 observations 
apiece on political activity, quality regulation, innovation, and institutional 
influences on growth. Only on “social capital”— those activities of guilds 
that were not directly economic, such as devotional or cultural expression— 
are there fewer than 400 observations, and it is to be hoped that future 
research will enhance this component of the database. 


T ABLE 1.5: Guild Observations by Sphere of Activity, Europe, c. 995—c. 1899 


Qualitative Quantitative Total 

observations observations observations 
Sphere of activity Chapter no. % no. % no. % 
Social capital 1 350 2.9 0 0.0 350 2.0 
Political activity 2 851 7.1 207 3.9 1,058 6.1 
Entry barriers 3 3,073 25.5 1,846 34.6 4,919 28.3 
Market manipulation 4 2,529 21.0 11 0.2 2,540 14.6 
Women’s economic 5 2,503 20.8 992 18.6 3,495 20.1 


participation 


Quality regulation 6 440 3.7 33 0.6 473 2.7 


Human capital investment 7 969 8.0 1,657 31.1 2,626 15.1 


Innovation 8 691 5.7 15 0.3 706 4.1 
Institutional influences on 9 645 5.4 572 10.7 1,217 7.0 
growth 

Total 12,051 100.0 5,333 100.0 17,384 100.0 


Source: Qualitative and quantitative guilds databases (see text). 
Notes: Spheres of guild activity correspond to chapters of present book. 


These data compilations are a work in progress. They cannot, and do 
not claim to, encompass remotely all of the tens of thousands of craft guilds 
that existed in Europe between the end of the Dark Ages and the Industrial 
Revolution. That would be beyond the capacities of a single scholar. Even 
in their current state, they depend on the dedicated work of hundreds of 
scholars, and before them on the record-keeping of thousands of guildsmen, 
public officials, and ordinary people in cities, towns and villages across the 
continent for a period of nine centuries. By its very nature, a data 
compilation such as this cannot represent all activities undertaken by guilds 
in all occupations, societies and time-periods, even in Europe. It is hoped 
that the database will be expanded to cover other occupations, societies and 
time-periods, other aspects of guild activity, and the many occupational 
associations formed in non-European societies. To encourage this 
collaborative process and to facilitate analyses, additions, and 
improvements by future researchers, both the qualitative and the 
quantitative databases assembled for the present book have been made 
available on open access.“4 This book uses these databases in their open- 
access form to address the questions posed at the beginning of this chapter 
about how guilds affected the economy. 


THE STRUCTURE OF THIs Book 


Guilds did many things, so they provide an excellent demonstration of the 
principle that in analyzing the net effect of an institution, it is imprudent to 


focus on any one of its activities in isolation.22 The chapters that follow 
focus in turn on seven guild activities that affected key parts of the 
economy: doing deals with governments, limiting entry, manipulating 
markets, restricting women, supervising quality, regulating training, and 
controlling innovation. 

Chapter 2 begins this exploration by looking at how a guild got—and 
kept—privileges over particular economic activities. Though guilds are 
sometimes called private-order institutions, in practice they were 
recognized by the public authorities. They enjoyed legal entitlements and 
coercive power, in return for which they channelled favours to political 
elites—so much so that the French controller-general described guild affairs 
in 1776 as “one of the most abundant sources of profits for the people of the 
Palace”.®® Guilds thus provide an excellent context for investigating how 
social networks deploy social capital to shape government action. Guilds, as 
Chapter 2 reveals, gave people practising a particular occupation an 
institutional mechanism enabling them to exercise more effective political 
pressure than they could by acting independently as individuals. 

A first entitlement sought by any guild was to decide who could 
practise certain economic activities. Chapter 3 explores how guilds defined 
and enforced this entitlement. Every guild aimed to secure the exclusive 
right for its members to do specific kinds of work in a particular place—as 
the Wiener-Neustadt butchers’ guild put it in 1310, officially “no-one other 
than they alone may supply meat by the penny or by the farthing”.®4 A 
guild also secured the right to decide who could gain admission to the guild 
“mysteries”; as the London tailors put it in 1326, guild admission was 
controlled “by the honest and lawful men of the misteries”.®° To enforce 
these privileges, as Chapter 3 shows, guilds erected an elaborate array of 
entry barriers, making admission costly or impossible for any applicant who 
could not satisfy conditions relating to citizenship, ethnicity, religion, 
occupation, wealth, property, fees, marriage, age, legitimate birth, parental 
occupation, ancestral “purity”, reputation, or approval by existing guild 
members. Chapter 3 also examines the rich evidence, both direct and 
indirect, bearing on how guild entry barriers were interpreted and enforced. 
By limiting the number of practitioners, guilds sought, in the words of the 
Burgdorf shoemakers’ guild in 1785, “to create a better and surer livelihood 


for the remainder”.22 But, as Chapter 3 shows, guild entry controls had 


knock-on consequences for the wider economy. 

A guild controlled not only who could legally practise an occupation, 
but what he could do once he got in—the “usages and customs” of the 
trade, in the phrase used in Etienne Boileau’s famous 1268 compilation for 
the 101 guilds of Paris.22 The guilds’ major preoccupation in these 
collectively agreed regulations, as Chapter 4 shows, was to manipulate 
markets in what their members produced and in the inputs they used to 
produce it. As the sole legitimate practitioners of a particular occupation, it 
made sense for guild masters to use their guilds to restrict internal rivalry 
and external competition that might push down prices and push up costs. In 
the words of the London founders in 1507, the guild had first to suppress 
outsiders who sold the same wares “much more cheaply”, and then to set 
minimum selling prices for guild members, “so they might have a 
comfortable living by doing so”.2+ Chapter 4 investigates the many ways 
guilds limited competition in order that their members might have a more 
comfortable living, at the expense of customers, employees, rivals, and the 
wider economy. 

One of the most far-reaching ways in which guilds manipulated 
markets, as Chapter 5 shows, was by restricting the economic options of 
half the population— women. Not all guilds adopted the hard-line position 
of the German jurist Adrian Beier who declared in 1683 that “[mJasculine 
sex is one of the indispensable basic preconditions for admission to a 
guild”.22 True, some guilds absolutely forbade any activity by any females. 
But most guilds granted masters’ wives and widows the right to work, at 
least in a conditional and limited way; some extended this to daughters and 
other dependent female family members; and a few admitted female 
masters. There were even a few guilds set up by women themselves, though 
usually under male tutelage. Chapter 5 examines how guilds balanced the 
benefits their members derived from cheap and productive female workers 
against the threat posed by female competitors. As this chapter shows, pre- 
industrial guilds provide a fruitful context for analysing the cultural, 
technological, and institutional determinants of economic discrimination— 
and its potential costs for economic performance. 


Guilds intervened in markets to benefit their own members, but did 
they also intervene to correct market failures and benefit the wider 
economy? Chapter 6 examines one major market failure guilds might have 
helped solve: the potential for information asymmetries between producers 
and consumers about the quality of goods and services. Many guilds erected 
market regulations, like the Paris tallow-chandlers in 1268 who petitioned 
the authorities to confirm their guild privileges “for good and loyalty and 
for the profit of all, because false work in tallow-candles is too damaging 
and villainous a thing for poor and rich”.22 To address such concerns, guilds 
required producers and products to be guild-certified, inspected workshops 
or wares, and penalized quality violations. Guilds also engaged in many 
unrelated activities which affected quality unintentionally. Chapter 6 
explores the evidence on information asymmetries about quality, the 
institutional mechanisms available to solve them, and the outcomes in 
different sectors of the European economy. Guilds, it finds, shed light on 
the balance between market failures, state failures, and the failure of 
particularized institutions in intermediating between producers and 
consumers. 

Chapter 7 examines how guilds dealt with human capital investment, a 
second sphere in which markets are often thought to fail. Many guilds 
imposed comprehensive training requirements, as in the case of the 
seventeenth-century Toledo silk-twisters who justified their exclusive legal 
privileges on the grounds that “the art of silk is useful and has many secrets 
... and because of the quality and secrets of the said art, no matter how deft 
a man may be, he cannot master them except through long practice and the 
passage of time”.24 Chapter 7 examines the externalities and information 
asymmetries which could cause markets in human capital investment to fail, 
and the ways in which guilds regulated training in pre-industrial crafts and 
services. 

Innovation is a final sphere in which market failures are widespread in 
pre-modern economies, as in modern ones. Information—including about 
new and better ways of making things—is what economists call a public 
good. You cannot prevent an idea from spreading without charge, and once 
you tell it to one person you can tell others at no extra cost. So ideas will be 
under-provided if people try to trade them in markets. Either people will not 


devise an innovative way of making something, since they cannot profit 
from their own efforts. Or they will devise it but tell it only to a few paying 
customers, even though it could benefit society more widely if it were free. 
Non-market institutions such as guilds might be able to provide better 
incentives than markets for the innovation and diffusion of new ideas. 
Chapter 8 examines how guilds dealt with technological innovation. On the 
one hand, contemporaries frequently complained that guilds blocked new 
techniques and practices, as in 1604 when the Middle Rhine bakers’ guilds 
instructed bakers of white bread to “refrain completely from all innovation 
in baking”.2° On the other, guilds were in a position to generate cartel rents, 
and this might have encouraged their members to incur the costs of 
invention. Guilds might also have encouraged diffusion of technological 
knowledge through compulsory apprenticeship, mandatory travelling by 
journeymen, or the spatial clustering of practitioners. Guilds could also 
affect innovation unintentionally by things they did for other reasons. 
Guilds thus provide a rich context for investigating the role of different 
institutional mechanisms in encouraging the invention and diffusion of 
innovations. 

A basic question about any economic institution is how it affects the 
performance of the economy. Were strong guilds associated with stronger or 
weaker economic growth? Chapter 9 investigates this question. It examines 
different measures of guild strength, in terms of guild numbers, producer- 
merchant relations, guilds’ internal cohesiveness, their relationship with the 
state, characteristics of towns, interaction with the countryside, and the role 
of guild-free enclaves. The chapter then examines how guild strength and 
weakness were associated with economic performance across pre-industrial 
Europe. 

Chapter 10 draws together the analyses from earlier chapters to 
address the questions that started this book. What do guilds tell us about the 
kind of institution that makes economies work well or poorly? Did guilds 
use the trust and social capital they generated as closely knit networks to 
correct market and state failures? Or did they use it to extract resources for 
their members at the expense of the rest of society? What were the 
unintended effects of guild activities for the economy at large? And why did 
guilds themselves exist so widely, survive for so long, and take so long to 


disappear? Did they serve economic efficiency, as some have claimed, or 
did they enable powerful and privileged groups to redistribute resources 
coercively? Guilds, it concludes, help us understand not only how 
institutions affect economies but why institutions themselves exist. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Guilds and Governments 


Know that I have granted to the weavers of London to have their gild in London... 
provided always that for this privilege they pay me each year 2 marks of gold at 
Michaelmas. 

—King Henry II confirms the privileges of the London weavers’ guild, c. 1154-62 


I do not believe that Justice will find me guilty for [receiving] some slight contribution, well 
merited for such tasks, which in the end serve to the advantage of the poor guilds, and not as 
a burden on them. 

—Michiel Campi, clerk of the Giustizia Vecchia law-court, on accepting bribes from guilds, 

Venice 1665 


Many people have great interest in retaining the guilds, both the heads of the guilds 
themselves and those who benefit along with them, for the conflicts to which the guild 
system gives rise are one of the most abundant sources of profits for the people of the 
Palace. So I would not be at all surprised to hear many sophistries advanced in favour of 
guilds, especially if they were prudently couched in vague reasoning rather than being 
applied to the facts. 

—Anne-Robert-Jacques Turgot, controller general of France, writing to the French king, 
January 1776 


Guilds are sometimes described as “private-order” institutions—ones formed 
through voluntary collective action by private persons without any involvement 
of public authorities.t A common view in the literature on economic growth is 
that history shows that private-order institutions can substitute for public-order 
ones in enabling markets to function.* Past societies are supposed to have 
lacked public authorities able and willing to enforce institutional rules for 
economic activity, and some economists have come to accept the view that 
private-order substitutes such as guilds were effective surrogates. This is taken 
to imply that modern developing economies can perform well without good 
governments or well-functioning legal systems, since private-order substitutes 
have a successful historical record of supporting growth.2 


The social capital literature adopts a similar view of guilds as private- 
order alternatives to poor government. Guilds are the main historical exemplar 
of the horizontal social networks believed to create beneficial social capital.4 
According to social capital theorists, networks and hierarchies are “two broad 
equilibria toward which all societies . . . tend to evolve and which, once 
attained, tend to be self-reinforcing”. Networks foster egalitarian fellowship, 
reciprocity, and “mutual solidarity”, making it possible to resist the “power 
asymmetries, exploitation and dependence” created by hierarchies.® European 
history is widely deployed to support this idea, with guilds as exemplars of 
beneficial networks, and royal, patrician, and seigneurial governments as the 
embodiment of malignant hierarchies.4 Both historical and modern 
development failures are ascribed to a lack of horizontal networks able to 
remedy state failures and abuses.® European guilds are thus used to draw far- 
reaching lessons for economic development. 

But are these lessons justified? Were guilds really private-order 
institutions? Did guilds indeed constrain royal, patrician, and seigneurial 
governments? Do private and public institutions, horizontal networks and 
vertical hierarchies, always work in opposing directions? If governments and 
guilds were inherently opposed, how was it possible for guilds to survive 
openly for so many centuries in so many European societies? 

This chapter investigates the interaction between guilds and governments 
in medieval and early modern Europe. It finds little factual support for the idea 
that guilds were private-order institutions. Rather, virtually every guild 
voluntarily sought privileges from the public authorities and offered favours in 
return. Nor, consequently, do the records reveal a fundamental opposition 
between guilds and governments. 

What the historical records do show is that networks and hierarchies could 
as easily collude as conflict. Guilds offered an institutional mechanism 
whereby two powerful groups, guild members and political elites, could 
collaborate in capturing a larger slice of the pie for themselves at the expense 
of the rest of society. Guilds provided an organizational mechanism for groups 
of businessmen to negotiate with political elites for exclusive legal privileges 
that allowed them to manipulate markets to profit their members. Guilds then 
redirected a share of the profits to political elites in return for their support. In 
short, guilds enabled their members and political elites to negotiate a way of 
extracting resources from the economy—resources that neither party could 
have extracted on its own. 


GuiLp Wars 


One set of historical events—the so-called “guild wars”— is often held to show 
that guilds were private-order networks fundamentally at odds with public- 
order hierarchies. In the late medieval period a number of European cities saw 
open struggles between craft guilds and town governments. These are 
sometimes interpreted as showing that guilds were a force for democratization, 
opening up economic and political access to broader social groups.2 

Craft guilds certainly did not always share the interests of governments, 
and ruling elites did not always share the interests of guilds. City-states were 
dominated by mercantile patriciates, territorial states by princes and nobles, 
ecclesiastical states by clergy from the upper professional strata. Craft guilds 
wanted regulations that would favour their members, and access to the political 
process to secure these demands. Guilds expressed their members’ discontent 
in councils and parliaments if they were represented in them, and otherwise 
through lobbying, petitioning, and litigating.42 Occasionally, guild discontent 
broke out in violent action. Such violence escalated in the late medieval period, 
first in Italy, then in the Southern Netherlands (modern Belgium), and finally in 
Germany, in a colourful phenomenon known as the “guild struggles” or “guild 
revolutions”.+ There was even the occasional “guild war”, such as the famous 
Battle of the Golden Spurs near the Flemish city of Kortrijk (Courtrai) in 1302, 
in which guild militias fought against the forces of the urban patriciate.14 

The question is how to interpret these medieval political conflicts. Did 
they show that craft guilds were a force for democratization? Did guilds seek to 
curb government and elite extraction? Did they open up economic 
opportunities and political participation to wider strata of society? 

Sometimes guild conflicts with governments were indeed directed at 
opening up politics—at least for guild members. Where guild struggles pried 
open the monopoly of power by a patrician, mercantile, aristocratic, or 
ecclesiastical oligarchy, they could give rise to more pluralistic policy 
formation.42 But most guild struggles were also directed at closing access to 
people outside the guild—competitors, dependent workers, and adjacent guilds. 
Often, too, guild struggles were not directed at negotiating a harmonious 
solution to a problem caused by arbitrary vertical governance, but rather at 
initiating opposition to horizontal encroachments that threatened guild 
members’ special privileges. 


For one thing, craft guilds used the political representation they gained in 
the guild struggles to exclude weaker craftsmen and wage-workers. In Bologna, 
for instance, guilds of craftsmen and retailers secured political representation in 
1228, but then used it to prevent poorer workers from forming guilds or 
swaying economic policy.*4 By the fourteenth century, the Bologna craft guilds 
were dominated by elite families and had themselves become institutions for 
hereditary transmission of privilege. In Florence, a guild revolution in the 
early fourteenth century secured political representation for 21 guilds, which 
promptly used their new powers to forbid subordinate artisans (sottoposti) and 
wage-workers to form guilds and “make constitutions or statutes .. . except by 
special license of the consuls of that craft under whose authority they stand”.+© 
The same pattern can be observed around 1300 in the guild struggles in Huy, 
Dinant, Liege, Douai, Ghent, and other cities of the Southern Netherlands, 
which sought not just to resist mercantile oligarchies, but to restrict market 
competition, block large-scale manufacturing, prevent merchants from 
encroaching on craft cartels, shore up the profits of master craftsmen, and 
enable guild members to use political posts for personal enrichment./4 In Ghent 
by 1360, the guilds of the weavers and other small tradesmen were using their 
newly attained political representation to suppress poorer craftsmen and 
labourers.48 In late medieval German cities, too, guild struggles targeted not 
just patrician government, but also merchants, manufacturers, Jews, poorer 
craftsmen, rural cottage producers, journeymen, and wage-workers./2 Guild 
struggles thus aimed at opening access for guild members but closing access 
for everyone else. For guilds, the size of the pie was finite, and the point of 
politics was to get a bigger piece of it for guild masters. 

During the guild struggles, craft masters certainly opposed governments 
and elites that threatened their interests. But they readily collaborated with 
governments and elites that supported their own privileges. In the Bologna 
guild revolution of 1228, for instance, guilds of craftsmen and retailers allied 
with guilds of merchants and bankers that had been part of the government 
since the twelfth century.*+ In Genoa in 1265, craft guilds entered a secret 
alliance with one faction of the governing elite to mount a coup against another 
faction.22 Bologna’s famous revolt of 1376, which adopted the slogan “Long 
live the commune and the guilds” (Viva il popolo et le arti), was actually driven 
by a coalition between the guilds and two main factions of the traditional 
elite.*2 In mid-thirteenth-century Flemish cities, too, craft guilds opposed one 


component of government (the merchant patriciate), but allied with another 
(the Count of Flanders).*4 In the most famous of all “guild wars”, the 1302 
Battle of the Golden Spurs was actually fought by guild militias in alliance 
with the Count of Flanders against the urban patriciate supported by the King 
of France.2 In thirteenth-century Regensburg, similarly, the guilds resisted the 
archepiscopal authorities—but by allying with the imperial authorities.2° In 
Goslar in 1290, the guilds opposed the municipal patriciate, but did so by 
allying with the Emperor, who declared that, 


Upon the ardent request of a number of persons we abolished and destroyed particular 

brotherhoods in our town of Goslar, which are commonly called guilds, in the belief that this was 
good; but now, possessed of more intelligent council, we see that it was damaging,. . . so we have 
revived and restored the said brotherhoods and their usages to their earlier state and granted them 


eternal validity.22 


Throughout the fourteenth century, struggles inside German cities typically 
involved alliances between craft guilds and factions of the ruling elite that 
offered to support guild privileges.*8 

After the “guild wars”, therefore, what emerged in late medieval towns 
was an equilibrium in which guilds collaborated with governments. In the 
Southern Netherlands from the late fourteenth century onwards, craft guilds 
collaborated with patrician governments to secure benefits for their members 
by squeezing the labourers and wage-workers.22 In Germany, craft guilds and 
town governments cooperated on central issues such as linking town 
citizenship with guild mastership, swearing in guild foremen as municipal 
officials, and granting municipal confirmation of guild privileges.22 Italian 
cities saw a slightly different solution, involving “sectoral” guilds that 
encompassed all merchants and craft masters in sectors such as wool or silk, 
and a collaborative relationship between merchant members of these guilds and 
the city government. 

In most pre-modern towns, in fact, there were never any guild struggles. 
Guild struggles occurred almost exclusively in three societies: northern Italy, 
the Southern Netherlands, and Germany.24 Even here, only a minority of cities 
had them. Late medieval Germany had about 3,000 guilded towns, of which 
only a few hundred—perhaps 10 per cent—experienced guild struggles.22 In 
Italy, guild struggles against governments occurred in Genoa, Florence, and 
Perugia, but not in Venice or Padua.*2 


Guild resistance to government was not typical. In normal times, the 
horizontal network of the guild and the vertical hierarchy of the government 
found it much more profitable to collaborate than to lock horns. There were 
good reasons for this, since a closer look at the evidence reveals a systematic 
flow of benefits between the two parties, in both directions. 


GuiLp LEGISLATION 


As soon as the first European craft guilds emerge into view in the eleventh or 
twelfth century, they can be found seeking recognition from the political 
authorities—a town council, ecclesiastical ruler, seigneurial lord, provincial 
governor, prince, or emperor.*4 Even when craftsmen had previously formed an 
apparently informal association, they were keen to get the government to grant 
them formal entitlements over “their” occupation—so keen, as we shall see, 
that they were willing to pay for it. The basis for these entitlements was a guild 
“ordinance” or “charter”: a piece of legislation that recognized the guild as the 
holder of exclusive privileges. 

Although many guilds drew up a wish-list when they applied for their 
charter, and some even presented a complete draft, it was not until these 
provisions were ratified by the political authorities that the guild could enforce 
them effectively.*° In London in 1155, the weavers’ guild was already paying 
for a royal charter to ensure that “none but through them may intermeddle 
within the City concerning their mistery”.2° In Paris in the 1260s, the “best and 
most loyal” surgeons asked the crown to recognize them as a guild precisely 
because without royal recognition they could not prevent “undeserving” men 
(and women) from practising their craft.24 In Spain in 1351, the crown 
explicitly ruled that “no men or women will have the audacity to form 
confraternities nor chapters nor guilds unless the officials of each place 
[confirm] that they are for the public welfare”.22 In fifteenth-century York, the 
town councilors refused to enforce any guild ordinance unless and until it had 
been approved by the town council.22 In Palermo in 1612, a set of rules drafted 
for the tailors’ guild by a notary was declared to be invalid because the city 
council had never approved it.42 In Madrid in the 1660s, the cabinetmakers’ 
guild claimed that their rivals the carpenters were not really carpenters at all 
because they were “without ordinances” .*! In Wiirttemberg in the 1670s, the 
weavers’ and dyers’ guilds agreed to restrict output by imposing a ten-year 


moratorium on admitting apprentices, but “for purposes of greater authority, we 
Saw it as necessary, in addition to the decision reached by the dyers and the 
weavers, that this agreement be corroborated and confirmed by Your Princely 
Highness with Your Princely signature”.** In Oporto in 1695, the locksmiths 
anxiously petitioned for royal confirmation of their privileges because they had 
become uncertain about the validity of their compromisso, the guild’s document 
of incorporation.*2 A charter or ordinance issued by the political authorities 
was the fundamental basis for a guild’s privileges, giving the guild formal 
rights to regulate the occupation internally and defend its interests externally.“ 

A guild’s links to government did not stop when it got its first official 
charter. Guild privileges were constantly revised, extended, and confirmed. The 
charter King Henry II granted to the London weavers’ guild in 1155 referred 
back to earlier privileges granted by his grandfather Henry I, whose 1130 Pipe 
Rolls record the guild paying him £16 (over £14,000 in 2016 at purchasing 
power parity).*2 For almost every guild, the charter was just one item in a much 
weightier accumulation of privileges, edicts, decrees, bureaucratic decisions, 
and court judgements issued by different levels of government over a period of 
centuries. Consequently, guilds maintained extensive archives of the charters, 
ordinances, and other legislation relevant to their privileges.*© They did not just 
accumulate papers naively but monitored them systematically over the 
centuries, organizing them for easy reference and retrieval, as in 1607 when the 
Alzey tinkers’ guild collected all its government privileges from 1377 onwards 
into a 104-page copybook.* The importance ascribed to these government 
privileges is demonstrated by their lavish ornamentation, as with the Barcelona 
guild of tanners and skinners which bound its royal charter together with 
ordinances, edicts, and other supportive decrees into a large volume with a 
heavy leather cover, embellished with studs, a massive clasp, and the design of 
a lion.*® Guilds often treated their government charters, ordinances, rule-books, 
and privileges with ritualistic reverence, reading them out loud at the beginning 
of every guild assembly or, in the case of the early modern Venetian bakers’ 
guild, “every first Sunday of the month [placing] the said rule-book . . . open 
before the most holy Cross”.42 

The scale of the collaboration between guilds and governments is reflected 
in the sheer volume of guild legislation. Table 2.1 shows the huge numbers of 
guild ordinances issued by European municipal and territorial rulers. 
Governments started issuing such legislation as early as the twelfth century and 


were still doing so well into the nineteenth, illustrating how viscerally 
interlinked guilds were with the “public-order” institutional framework from 
their first re-emergence in Europe after the Dark Ages through to their final 
dissolution. 

Some city governments issued dozens of guild ordinances in short bursts, 
as with the 101 issued in Paris around 1270, the 44 issued in Dordrecht in 
1367, the 40 issued in London in 1487-96, and the 25 issued in Paris in 1673- 
74, But city governments also issued guild ordinances steadily over much 
longer periods: on average, Venice issued a guild ordinance every two years 
from 1218 to 1330, London one every ten months from 1328 to 1377, Toledo 
one every two years from 1500 to 1598, Vienna one every 15 months over the 
five centuries between 1300 and 1800, and Bitola an ordinance every two years 
from 1808 into the 1830s. 

Territorial governments issued guild ordinances with similar or greater 
intensity. The authorities in Hungary issued more than 14 guild ordinances a 
year between 1600 and 1883, France more than four ordinances a year for 
much of the eighteenth century, Italy and Lower Austria more than two a year 
between 1300 and 1800, the Northern and Southern Netherlands 1.5 to 2 a year 
between 1100 and 1784, and Castile 0.7 (surviving) ordinances a year from 
1251 to 1600. Even lightly urbanized Sweden issued 0.4 ordinances a year 
between 1612 and 1718. 

Voluminous though this formal legislation was, it is just a minimum 
measure of government support for guilds. Not all guild ordinances survive, 
especially from medieval times. National compilations seldom cover all 
guilded towns, especially ones that were smaller or lost their archives. Even if 
such compilations covered all towns and all guilds, they would still provide 
only a modest measure of the volume of legislation, since most guilds did not 
just get one ordinance, but instead applied for a new one every few decades. 
More numerous than ordinances, and even more important in practice, were the 
multitude of administrative edicts and judicial decisions generated by multiple 
levels of government to enforce guild privileges. 

The sheer volume of guild legislation was understandable. It was the 
backbone of everything a guild tried to do. Without these legal enactments 
enshrining their legitimate rights and their claim on public enforcement, guilds 
would have been much less able to implement their interests. When a guild 
could not get (or lost) support from the public authorities, it was unable to act 
like a guild—as we shall see in the chapters to come. It could not impose 


mandatory membership, restrict entry, regulate its members’ business activities, 
intervene in adjacent markets, control quality, mandate vocational training, or 
regulate technological practices. In times and places where the political 
authorities were unable or unwilling to enforce their privileges, guilds 
weakened, metamorphosed, or disappeared. 


T ABLE 2.1: Number of Guild Ordinances Issued by the Political Authorities, Various European Polities, 
c. 1100-1883 


Place Period Years No. guild ordinances issued No. ordinances Population 
by authorities issued per year 

Cities 

Venice, Italy 1218- 112 52 0.5 110,000 
1330 

Parma, Italy 1253- 8 13 1.6 15,000- 
61 22,000 

Paris, France c. 1270 1 101 101.0 100,000 

Vienna, Austria 1300- 500 401 0.8 40,000-— 
1800 232,000 

London, England 1328- 49 60 1.2 80,000 
77 

Dordrecht, N. 1367 1 44 44.0 10,000 

Netherlands 

Tallinn (Reval), Estonia 1394— 206 34 0.2 5,000— 
1600 8,000 

Barcelona, Spain 1395- Cc. 38 0.4 c. 20,000 
c.1495 100 

Ltibeck, Germany 1400- 199 56 0.3 22,000-— 
1599 25,000 


Stockholm, Sweden 154 19 0.1 < 8,000 


London, England 


Toledo, Spain 


Valencia, Spain 


Paris, France 


Vaxjo, Sweden 


Bitola, Bulgaria 


Territories 


S. Netherlands 


N. Netherlands 


Castile 


Luxembourg 


Italy (50 cities) 


Lower Austria, regional 


ordinances 


Lower Austria, local 


ordinances 


Hungary 


1100- 
1784 


1100- 
1784 


1251- 
1600 


1300- 
1600 


1220- 
1800 


1300- 
1800 


1300- 
1800 


98 


100 


c. 30 


684 


684 


349 


300 


580 


500 


500 


283 


c. 40 


48 


24 


25 


15 


17 


> 1033 


> 1374 


253 


88 


>1385 


281 


1,266 


3,987 


4.4 


0.5 


0.2 


25.0 


0.3 


0.6 


>1.5 


0.7 


0.3 


0.6 


2.5 


14.1 


50,000 


30,000— 


62,000 


< 54,000 


570,000 


< 1,000 


15,000 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


1600- 


1883 

Sweden 1612— 106 40 0.4 n/a 
1718 

France 1715-— 74 c. 300 4.1 n/a 
89 


Notes: For Italy, the Northern Netherlands, and the Southern Netherlands, the figure is for the number 
of guilds that existed in the period, so the number of guild ordinances issued was considerably higher. 
Southern Netherlands (modern Belgium and Luxembourg) includes only those 84 towns with population 
over 2,500 in 1784. Northern Netherlands (modern Netherlands) includes only towns with population 
over 2,500 in 1795. Italy includes only those 50 cities with over 10,000 inhabitants in at least 3 of the 6 
dates 1300, 1400, 1500, 1600, 1700, and 1800. 

Sources: Quantitative guilds database: observations of the number of guild charters issued in 16 
cities and 10 larger territories at various periods between 1100 and 1883. 


So essential was government legislation, administration, and enforcement 
to all their activities that guilds engaged in constant political action, offering 
favours to officials and rulers in exchange for reciprocal benefits. This 
lobbying and rent-seeking continued on an everyday basis, year in year out, 
from the first formal recognition of a guild to its final abolition. It made up a 
far more continuous, resource-intensive, and habitual component of guild- 
government relations than the occasional guild struggle. 


Wuat Dip Gui_ps Do For GOVERNMENTS? 


But what did governments get in return? To motivate rulers and officials to 
grant, confirm, and enforce their privileges, guilds offered them a whole array 
of desirable things. The qualitative guilds database, discussed in Chapter 1, 
contains 732 observations of guilds delivering benefits to governments in 
return for official favours. Table 2.2 shows what forms these benefits took and 
how pervasive they were. 


T ABLE 2.2: The Flow of Favours from Guilds to Governments, Eleventh to Nineteenth Century 


Loan Regulation Total 


Cash Shareof Ad Regular Help in Military Political 


payment revenues hoc tax tax help support 
fiscal collection 
help 
no. % 

Country 
Austria 1 6 2 1 6 - 3 2 - 21 2.98 
Bohemia - 4 3 - - - 1 1 - 9 128 
Denmark - - - 1 - - - - 7 1 0.18 
England 18 9 2 14 — 44 11 98 2 198 57 9 hh 
France 4 111 17 9 1 — 6 8 3 159 5, 7hh 
Germany 5 22 1 4 4 - 9 16 4 65 gg ll 


Hungary 1 ~ 2 - - 


7 = od | Sp A ages 
Italy 14 41 2 16 14 sv ABs © SE 1 132 18.9 bh 
N. Netherlands - 3 — — 9 _ 6 4 — 22 3.9 ll 
Poland 3 - — 1 - 4 gsi 
Portugal 3 3 0.48 
Scotland 2 2 0.35 
S. Netherlands 2 — 2 1 7 — 2 18 4 36 498 
Spain 2 5 12° A 6 5 2 10 2 48 6.65 
Sweden 1 1 - — 4 — 2 — - 8 115 
Switzerland — 3 1 — 2 _ 3 8 3 20 2.78 
Period 
Medieval 20 142 %7 24 14 20 20 63 = 20 330 45,1 bh 
Early modern 28 63 37 26 44 +29 38 135 2 402 54.9 ll 
Total no. 48 205 44 50 58 49 58 198 22 732 100.0 
Total % 66 28.0 60 68 7.9 67 7.9 27.0 3.0 100.0 


Notes: > = percentage of observations is not significantly different from percentage in guilds 


ie 


database at 0.10 leve percentage of observations is significantly lower than percentage in 


guilds database at 0.05 level. 1. percentage of observations is significantly lower than percentage in 


guilds database at 0.10 level. hh _ percentage of observations is significantly higher than percentage 


in guilds database at 0.05 level. h. percentage of observations is significantly higher than 

percentage in guilds database at 0.10 level. Bulgaria has zero observations in this table, significantly 

lower (at the 0.05 level) than its percentage of observations in the guilds database overall. Estonia 

has zero observations in this table, significantly lower (at the 0.10 level) than its percentage of 

observations in the guilds database overall. For all other countries not represented in this table, their 

percentage of observations (zero) is not significantly lower than in the guilds database overall. 
Source: Qualitative guilds database: 732 observations of guild favours to governments. 


Favours can be observed flowing from guilds to governments for over 
eight hundred years, from the eleventh century when craft guilds first 
emerge into view after the Dark Ages, to the 1880s when the last guilds 
were finally abolished in central Europe. But the medieval period is 
significantly over-represented, with 45 per cent of observations in Table 
2.2, compared to only 27 per cent of observations in the guilds database as a 
whole.22 This is consistent with the evidence on the emergence of the 
modern state in Europe after c. 1500. During the sixteenth century, some 
European states (notably the Low Countries and England) developed more 
“generalized” fiscal, military, and bureaucratic mechanisms, enabling them 
gradually to dispense with selling privileges to special-interest groups such 
as guilds. But others, including prominent polities such as France and 
Spain, continued to rely on guilds for taxes, loans, and regulatory assistance 
long into the early modern period.2+ This explains why the database 
contains more than 400 observations of guilds providing favours to 
governments in the early modern period. 

Guilds can be observed conveying favours to governments almost 
everywhere. Most of the 16 European societies in Table 2.2 are represented 
in proportion to their share of observations in the overall guilds database, 
shown in Table 1.3. However, England, France and Italy are significantly 
over-represented, possibly because of the precocious development of their 
political structures—and their guilds—in the medieval period. Conversely, 
Germany, Poland, Bulgaria, and Estonia are significantly underrepresented, 
which may reflect the different pattern of state development in central 
Europe both inside the Holy Roman Empire and on its outskirts.24 The 
Northern Netherlands is also significantly underrepresented, possibly 
because its guild system only began to expand in earnest in the early 


modern period, by which time the Dutch state had developed alternative, 


non-guild-based, fiscal structures.22 


Cash Payments 


A first component of the favours guilds delivered to governments, reflected 
in 7 per cent of the observations in Table 2.2, consisted of direct cash 
payments to rulers and government personnel. The observations in the 
qualitative database show how widespread such cash gifts were. They come 
from nine European societies: Austria, England, France, Germany, 
Hungary, Italy, the Southern Netherlands, Spain, and Sweden. They are 
observed as early as 1170, when the Oxford shoemakers’ guild made a cash 
gift to the king in return for his confirming its privileges,-4 and as late as 
1776 when the Paris guild made gifts to the lieutenant general of police 
every New Year.22 

Powerful recipients of guild money can be found at all levels of 
national, provincial, and municipal government. Sometimes gifts went to 
the ruler himself, as when the Perpignan drapers gave King Peter III of 
Catalonia 1,000 gold florins in return for a new charter in 1386.22 
Sometimes the beneficiary was a noble or junior royal, as in 1222 when half 
a dozen Viennese guilds delivered precious gifts for the wedding of the 
Prince of Babenberg,2/ or in eighteenth-century France where guilds made 
payments to the Prince de Conti and members of the royal family.22 On 
other occasions, payment went to a courtier or royal official, as in 1440 
when the London tailors’ guild gave money to the Clerk of the King’s 
Council.22 Sometimes guilds gave money to princely officials out in the 
provinces, as on numerous occasions in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries when the Wildberg worsted-weavers’ guild paid “honoraria” to 
the Public Secretary, the second most important princely bureaucrat in the 
district administration.£2 Often the recipient was a municipal official, as in 
1446 when the KoSice shopkeepers’ guild made gifts of cash and spices to 
the mayor,®! or in 1609-10 when the Antwerp peat-carriers’ guild made 
cash gifts to the municipal secretary and other individuals in the lower 
ranks of the town administration.°2 Sometimes the gift went to 


parliamentary officials, as in 1592—98 when the Wildberg worsted-weavers’ 
guild made cash gifts to an official of the Wiirttemberg Estates.© 

Both guilds and the political recipients of their largesse were quite 
open about the reciprocity involved. In the 1420s, for instance, the London 
brewers’ guild described its payment to two subordinates of the mayor as 
“for to be good friends to our craft”,°4 while one London mayor “refused 
their gifts with thanks, but promised to be just as kind as if he had taken 
them”.®2 In 1609-10, the Antwerp peat-carriers’ guild made gifts to 
aldermen and important municipal officials for reasons such as “his 
favourable intervention on behalf of the guild during its campaign for the 
peat ordinance”, or “in the interest of an amicable relationship”. From the 
late sixteenth through to the late eighteenth century, the Wildberg worsted- 
weavers’ guild made gifts to officials for reasons including “many exertions 
with the craft”, “great efforts . . . throughout the year on behalf of the 
guild”, and having “on various occasions expended effort on behalf of the 
guild, and taken its part”.®4 In 1668, imperial officials openly demanded 
that the Upper Austrian scythe-smiths’ guild give them 186 fl (equivalent to 
620 days’ wages for an average guild master) in return for a confirmation of 
the guild charter, to which the guild foremen responded by declaring that 
the guild would only pay 150 fl (equivalent to 500 days’ wages).© In 
eighteenth-century Paris, the lieutenant general of police accepted gifts 
from the guilds every New Year, and only refused to accept them in January 
1776, on the eve of the abolition of the guilds by his boss Turgot, “to avoid 


[their] engaging his gratitude”. 


Sharing Guild Revenues 


A second way guilds created incentives for governments to grant and 
enforce their privileges was by sharing the revenues that those privileges 
made possible. Guilds collected fees and dues for apprenticeship 
registrations, mastership admissions, annual or quarterly dues, fines, 
confiscations, exemptions, and many other purposes. Often, a guild 
transferred a share of its revenues to governments, providing the authorities 


with a direct incentive to confirm the guild’s privileges and its right to 
collect such moneys. 

Sharing guild fees and fines with governments was widespread, 
accounting for 28 per cent of the observations in Table 2.2. These show 
revenue-sharing between guilds and the government in ten European 
societies: Austria, Bohemia, England, France, Germany, Italy, the Northern 
Netherlands, Spain, Sweden, and Switzerland. Such transfers can be 
observed as early as 1166, when the bakers’ guild of Bury St Edmunds 
shared the fines it collected with the local ecclesiastical overlord,”2 and as 
late as 1798 when the Zittau furriers’ guild shared its apprenticeship 
admission fees with the town council.4 

All types of fees were involved, understandably given guilds’ desire to 
motivate the authorities to enforce their entitlements to collect those fees, 
which not only generated guild revenues but also—as we shall see in the 
chapters to come—enabled guilds to set prices on admissions, 
infringements, and exemptions. Thus guilds often shared apprenticeship 
enrolment fees, as in Paris in the 1260s when the hat-furriers’ guild gave 
the crown more than three fifths of the apprenticeship fees it collected.“ 
Guilds also channeled mastership admission fees to governments, as in 
fourteenth-century Vienna where the victual-traders’ guild transferred all of 
its mastership fees to the town government, or in eighteenth-century Paris 
where the tailors’ guild shared its mastership fees with the crown.“ When a 
guild fined outsiders who infringed on its cartel privileges (as discussed in 
Chapter 3), it often simply handed over the revenues to the authorities, 
since what mattered was not so much to get the money as to deter the 
encroacher. Thus in Paris in the 1270s, the robe-tailors’ guild paid the 
crown the entirety of the hefty fine it imposed on outsiders for infringing on 
the guild’s cartel privileges.2 Likewise, when a guild fined members who 
violated rules about minimum prices or maximum output (as discussed in 
Chapter 4), it often shared the yield with the authorities. In Paris in 1285, 
for instance, the woollen-weavers’ guild fined any master who wove cloth 
for lower than the minimum price set by the guild, with 60 per cent of the 
fine going directly to the crown. In Wiirttemberg in 1674, the worsted- 
weavers’ guild confiscated cloths any master had produced in excess of the 


output quota, and delivered a share of their value to the princely 
exchequer. 

The sums could be substantial. In many towns in late medieval Spain, 
councils’ finances largely depended on taxes and fines collected for 
violations of guild regulations.2 In late-fifteenth- and early-sixteenth- 
century York, fines collected by the guilds to penalize violations of their 
regulations made up nearly 10 per cent of city government revenues. In 
the Upper Franconian town of Wunsiedel in the mid-eighteenth century, the 
cabinetmakers’ guild levied a mastership admission fee amounting to 
approximately four years’ wages for a journeymen, of which 75 per cent 
went to the princely government and another 5 per cent to the town 
government.22 

The quantitative importance of guild revenues provided an incentive 
for governments to enforce guild regulations and even to grant new guild 
privileges. In the Reichsstift Edelstetten in Swabia in 1726, for instance, the 
authorities explicitly mentioned revenues from sharing guild fees as a 
reason to grant privileges to a new rural weavers’ guild.2+ Auriol and 
Warlters find the same pattern in modern developing economies, where 
governments impose entry barriers to favour groups of entrenched 
producers, giving them market power which enables them to extract rents, 
part of which are channeled to governments as fees and taxes in return for 


their granting and enforcing the entry barriers.®4 


Emergency Fiscal Assistance 


In return for official privileges and enforcement, guilds often provided 
fiscal assistance to governments. This took two main forms: the tacit 
commitment to respond positively to fiscal emergencies; and a formal 
commitment to pay certain taxes in perpetuity. 

Relying on guilds for emergency fiscal assistance comprises 6 per cent 
of the observations in Table 2.2. Such payments can be observed in ten 
European societies: Austria, Bohemia, England, France, Germany, Hungary, 
Italy, the Southern Netherlands, Spain, and Switzerland. They occurred 
across more than seven centuries, from 1264 when the Basel gardeners’ 


guild got ee in return for promising to assist the authorities in all 
emergencies,®2 through 1708 when the Apostolic Chamber turned to the 
101 Roman craft guilds to pay an extraordinary tax,®4 to 1813 when all 
Hungarian guilds were required to pay substantial fees for new royal 
charters.22 

Early modern France provides a striking illustration of a state that 
treated guilds like a milch-cow in fiscal emergencies. Not only did the 
French crown repeatedly require guilds to pay special fees and taxes. It also 
created new mastership privileges, which it sold either to men who could 
not get guild admission in the normal way (e.g., because they had no 
training) or else to guilds themselves, which then bought up the extra 
masterships “at inflated prices to maintain their monopolies”.®° In 1691, the 
French royal controller general, seeking military funds, created numerous 
new guild offices which the guilds then bought up and suppressed so 
existing officers would retain their positions.° These ploys raised such 
substantial revenues that French royal ministers turned to the guilds 
repeatedly throughout the eighteenth century, creating new letters of 
mastership, new industrial inspectorships, and new supervisorial offices 
with power over the existing guild officers, which the guilds then purchased 
so they could suppress or sell them.®2 To pay these extortions, French guilds 
increased entrance fees, imposed higher dues on existing masters, and took 
out large loans; guild masters paid for these out of supra-normal profits they 
obtained > increasing the prices they charged customers for goods and 
services.®2 Officials in ministries concerned with industrial performance 
repeatedly sought to curtail guild privileges, but officials in the tax 
department repeatedly foiled reforms: guilds were fiscally too valuable to 
weaken, since the crown could always create new privileges which the 
guilds could be compelled to purchase, bailing out the public exchequer 
over and over. 

Every level of pre-modern government can be observed relying on ad 
hoc fiscal aid from guilds in return for official favour: ecclesiastical 
governments in thirteenth-century Switzerland” and early modern Rome;22 
seep peta in medieval and early modern ee and 
England;“4 aval governments in fifteenth-century England, Ses 
century Spain,2° and eighteenth-century Germany” and France; and 


2 


imperial governments in Austria and Hungary from the sixteenth to the 
nineteenth century.22 Guilds in composite states such as the Spanish 
Habsburg possessions paid the government of their province for privileges, 
as in 1627 when the Antwerp second-hand dealers paid the huge sum of 
50,000 guilders (equivalent to €642,890 in 2016) to the governors of the 
Spanish Netherlands in return for a perpetual monopoly over appraising and 
organizing public sales, and allegedly sent a delegation all the way to Spain 
to secure confirmation from Philip IV.122 

Guilds took for granted that governments would turn to them in 
emergencies, as in 1463 when the Viennese retailers’ guild stated explicitly 
that the main purpose of the fees it collected from members was to ensure a 
fund to draw on whenever the government demanded money.“ A guild 
that failed to respond cordially to such demands risked official disfavour. In 
Spain, for instance, after war was declared on France in 1635, all the 
Madrid guilds were required to “donate” funds to the crown; the president 
of the Council of Castile adjured the royal tax collectors, 


if, after having summoned the repartidores [allocators] of each guild and calling upon them 

with the said arguments . . . there was anyone who, minimizing the present situation, was so 

stubborn as to refuse to give or offer a just amount, the collector may do with him as he sees 
102 


fit. . 
Conversely, a guild that responded positively to government calls for 
assistance could expect favourable treatment, as in 1736 when the 
Wiirttemberg princely government extended the privileges of the Calw 
merchant-dyers’ association on the grounds that it “was a substantial 
national treasure”, as shown “especially on the occasion of the recent 
French invasion threat and the military taxes proposed to be raised, when it 
became apparent that no just opportunity should be lost to extend the 


association a helping hand in all just matters as much as possible” 1° 


Regular Taxation of Guilds 


Guilds also committed themselves to paying regular taxes in exchange for 
government privileges. As 7 per cent of the observations in Table 2.2 show, 
guilds delivered such taxes to governments in eight European societies: 


Austria, Denmark, England, France, Germany, Italy, the Southern 
Netherlands, and Spain. This practice emerged very early, as in 1130 when 
the weavers’ guilds of Winchester, Oxford, Lincoln, and Huntingdon 
promised annual taxes to the English crown in return for royal charters,124 
or in 1169 when the Wiirzburg shoemakers’ guild got official approval for 
its numerus clausus of 20 masters in return for promising to pay new taxes 
to the town’s ecclesiastical lord.4°° But this fiscal arrangement was not just 
a medieval one. Thus, in 1675 the Paris seamstresses got a guild charter in 
return for promising new taxes to the crown;/22 in 1738 the Danish king 
considered making free craft masters in Altona guilded so he could tax the 
resulting guilds;24 and in eighteenth-century France, all guilds rendered 
regular taxes to the crown.128 In Germany, it was only in the 1840s that 
most governments reduced the traditionally high share of public revenues 
derived from guilds.122 

All levels and types of government received regular taxes from guilds: 
ecclesiastical overlords in medieval England"? and Germany;+4 
seigneurial overlords in medieval France;#4 municipal governments in 
medieval England, Italy,4 and Austria,t2 
France!!® and the Southern Netherlands;!“ and royal governments in 
medieval England448 and Spain,1!2 as well as early modern France,/22 and 
Denmark.124 

Both guilds and governments openly acknowledged that this was an 
exchange of favours. In 1154-62, the English king granted the London 
weavers a charter barring outsiders from practising the craft, “provided 
always that for this privilege they pay me each year 2 marks of gold at 
Michaelmas”.422 Such fiscal promises could save a guild from annihilation, 
as in 1202 when the city of London attempted to suppress the weavers’ 
guild, but King John refused to assent unless the city authorities paid him a 
sum equal to the guild’s annual tax, which was comparable to the rent of a 
good manor; the guild made a counter-offer, promising to increase its 
annual tax from £12 to £18 and then to £20 (from over £10,000 to over 
£15,000 to over £17,000 in 2016 at purchasing power parity), successfully 
keeping itself in existence by outbidding the city.4*2 In Venice in 1612, the 
canvas-merchants’ guild got new privileges on the grounds that “the public 


4 


as well as in early modern 


mind... has particularly wanted to distinguish one guild from another, in 
order to give each one the fitting burden of [military taxes] and other dues, 
in accordance with the benefits and advantages conferred on it [the 
guild]”.424 The same rationale was expressed by the locksmiths’ guild of 
Aix-en-Provence in January 1790, when it wrote to the National Assembly 
pleading to be spared abolition, since it “had consistently paid various taxes 
to the government”.422 

Conversely, a guild that was not willing to make fiscal commitments 
reduced its chance of getting privileges. In late-sixteenth-century Poitiers, 
for instance, when the coverlet-makers petitioned the municipal government 
to grant them privileges as a “sworn guild”, the town council dictated the 
normal conditions, in this case that such a guild must commit itself to 
providing free coverlets to various city institutions. In an unusual deviation 
from the norm, the coverlet-makers refused. The town council accordingly 
denied them guild privileges, stating explicitly that “no occupation will be 
granted the privileges of a sworn guild unless they commit themselves to 


render some public works” .12° 


Assistance in Tax Collection 


Guilds not only paid taxes themselves, but helped governments levy taxes 
from their members. As 8 per cent of observations in Table 2.2 show, such 
guild assistance in tax collection was widespread, with examples from 
eleven European societies: Austria, France, Germany, Italy, the Northern 
Netherlands, Poland, Scotland, the Southern Netherlands, Spain, Sweden, 
and Switzerland. Chronologically, too, the practice was observed across the 
entire period during which European guilds existed. Medieval governments 
frequently devolved taxation responsibilities to guilds, as in fourteenth- and 
fifteenth-century Ziirich,4*4 Poland,/22 and most territories in medieval 
Germany and Austria.422 Some polities replaced guild tax collection with 
their own fiscal structures in the late medieval or early modern period, as in 
Strasbourg where guild tax collection gave way to an urban financial 
administration around 1400,/22 or in Scotland where guilds’ important role 
in tax collection vanished (along with many of their cartel privileges) when 


the tax system was reorganized in 1672.12! But in many parts of Europe 
guilds continued to collect taxes for governments throughout the early 
modern period. Even in fiscally sophisticated societies such as the Northern 
Netherlands, brewers’ and beer-porters’ guilds were responsible for 
collecting excise taxes as late as the eighteenth century,/“4 and butchers’ 
guilds had to collect taxes at cattle markets.4°2 In the early modern Southern 
Netherlands, as well, the brewers’, transport-workers’, and second-hand 
dealers’ guilds played a major role in collecting municipal taxes.434 
Swedish legislation of 1621 ordered that the foremen of the larger guilds 
should always be present at the setting of occupational taxes.122 In France, 
the guilds’ role in tax-assessment was so crucial that in the late 1780s 
Bordeaux’s many non-guilded trades were organized into temporary guilds 
for the purposes of electing representatives to the Estates General, which 
would be responsible for granting new taxes.42© 

In Spain, guilds were viscerally integrated into tax collection. In 
sixteenth-century Castile, the aggregate sum of urban taxes guaranteed to 
the crown was allocated by quota to each of the eighteen royal cities; each 
city then allocated a quota to each small town in its district; each city or 
town allocated a quota to each of its guilds; and finally each guild allocated 
a quota to each master, collected the tax, and delivered it to the 
authorities.422 In Madrid in 1636, the king made each guild responsible for 
reporting how many members it had and how much tax each could pay, and 
the guild representatives then allocated a quota to each guild member; so 
central was this fiscal function that the guild officers were called the 
repartidores (allocators).128 By the period 1685-1730, the alcabala tax was 
assessed collectively from the guilds as a whole, giving rise to decades of 
conflict and litigation.422 In the later eighteenth century, the Spanish 
government relied on the Five Great Guilds (the corporate body of the 
principal artisanal and commercial guilds of Madrid) to collect taxes not 
just from guild members, but also from rural producers.142 

In the Austro-Hungarian Empire, too, guilds long played a central role 
in tax collection. In eighteenth-century Vienna, as Josef Ehmer has 
emphasized, “guilds were the fundamental actors in state and communal 
taxation” As early as 1702, the Wealth Tax Ordinance 
(Vermogenssteuerordnung) required each Viennese guild master to pay a tax 


for each journeyman he employed, subtracting it from his wages.4* From 
the 1730s onwards, motivated by the importance of the guilds in collecting 
taxes, the Austrian government abolished the privileges which Viennese 
craftsmen had previously been able to purchase exempting them from guild 
regulation; this pushed many more craftsmen into guild membership.“ In 
1748—49, wealth and poll taxes were replaced by an income tax, which for 
industrial producers was set according to income and workshop size 
(number of journeymen, looms, work-rooms, etc.); each guild was made 
responsible for determining the taxable income of its members, recording 
the tax rate for each member, collecting the taxes, and delivering them to 
the relevant government office.“ Not until 1801 did the guilds cease to 
play a major role in tax collection in the Austrian lands.142 

In some European societies, governments deliberately furthered guild 
formation to help collect taxes. In fourteenth- and fifteenth-century Poland, 
many craft guilds were called into existence by the royal or ecclesiastical 
authorities with fiscal rights over each town, who wanted to regulate and 
tax the urban economy more effectively.“ In Sweden from 1604 onwards 
the crown tried to organize as many craftsmen as possible into guilds to 
make them easier to tax, and throughout the eighteenth century the 
government pushed for a nationally homogeneous guild system for the 
same reason.“ In Padua, a major motivation for the establishment of 
guilds by the dyers and the ribbon-makers in the 1670s was to organize 
collection of new taxes.448 In German states such as Wiirttemberg by the 
mid-seventeenth century princes were describing occupational guilds and 
associations as “extraordinarily advantageous to us in the rendering of all 
sorts of collected payments, namely taxes, public-debt-repayments, and 
other assistance moneys, as well as customs, excise, and the like”.22 In 
nineteenth-century Bavaria, many small seigneurs encouraged the 
formation of rural guilds to help collect taxes from rural craftsmen, creating 
a density of guilds that was extraordinarily high even by German 
standards.22 

This fiscal collaboration between guilds and governments implies that 
some of the famous examples of early modern “absolutism”— France, 
Spain, Austria—should instead be regarded as examples of “state 
corporatism”, in which core activities of public-order institutions were 


devolved to corporative organizations in return for public enforcement of 
corporate privileges.2! Whatever one decides to call it, the close fiscal 
relationship between guilds and many governments generated effective 
mechanisms whereby both parties could extract more resources from the 
economy than they would have been able to get without each other’s help. 


Loans to Governments 


Guilds also loaned money to governments to get them to grant and enforce 
craft privileges. Although this practice accounts for 7 per cent of 
observations in Table 2.2, geographically it was less widespread than most 
of the other ways guilds channeled favours to governments, since the 
examples come from only two European societies: England and Spain. 

In England, however, guild loans to the government were quite 
widespread between the fifteenth and the seventeenth century. In fifteenth- 
century London, the livery companies required their liverymen (the elite 
15-20 per cent of guild members) to contribute to levies for loans to the 
crown; so high were the financial burdens that some companies, such as the 
mercers, fined members who refused to take on livery status despite being 
eligible for it.22 The crown demanded loans from the London livery 
companies repeatedly, with peaks in 1459, 1487-88, 1490, 1521-24, 1545, 
1561-62, 1579, 1604, 1614, 1625, 1640, and 1642.4°2 At times, as in the 
1540s, the London companies faced nearly annual demands for such 
loans.424 Some were comparatively small, as in December 1562 when 
Elizabeth I asked the merchant-tailors’ company to “lend” her £100 
(equivalent to £30,720 in 2016 at purchasing power parity); the sum was 
never repaid.+2° Some guild loans were very much more substantial than 
this, as in 1579 when Elizabeth demanded that the London guilds contribute 
to suppressing the Irish rebellion with a compulsory loan of £20,000 
(equivalent to over £5.6 million in 2016).4°° In 1604 James I demanded a 
forced loan of £15,000 (equivalent to £3.25 million in 2016) from the city 
(i.e., the guilds) of London at the beginning of his reign, a pattern followed 
by Charles I in 1625 with a demand for £60,000 (equivalent to £10.1 
million in 2016).4°2 By the later 1640s, the London guilds had exchanged 


an insatiable royal borrower for a slightly less insatiable Parliamentary one, 
as revealed in the 1647 accounts of the merchant-tailors’ company, where 
outstanding loans to crown and parliament amounted to £24,731 8s. 2d. 
(equivalent to over £3.2 million in 2016).4°% 

In England, guild lending to the government was mainly practised by 
the London guilds, which in turn enjoyed unusual success in maintaining 
their privileges into the later seventeenth century. As we shall see in 
Chapter 9, after c. 1550 English guilds were progressively circumvented by 
rural industries, suburban competitors, guild-free urban enclaves, and a 
combination of royal expropriation and neglect. By lending to the crown on 
such a vast scale, the London guilds staved off these incursions for longer 
than most English guilds, though their economic influence even in the city 
itself declined swiftly in the later seventeenth century as they 
metamorphosed into organizations mainly devoted to business sociability 
and networking.4°2 

Spain was the other European society where guilds often made loans to 
governments. Here the practice lasted to a much later date. As late as the 
1760s, the Spanish crown financed the public debt largely through the Five 
Great Guilds of Madrid. Like the London livery companies, the Madrid 
Great Guilds could mobilize comparatively large sums, either directly from 
their members or indirectly through their credibility in financial markets.1%2 
In a 1775 memorandum to Charles III, Juan Antonio de los Heros 
Fernandez described the Great Guilds as a “National Bank: solid, secure, 
useful, and advantageous to the nation and its vassals”.1®! During the war 
against England in 1779-83, the Great Guilds organized almost all the 
public borrowing required, at much lower interest rates than the crown 
could have obtained.1% 

Guild lending to governments in England from 1450 to 1650 and in 
Spain throughout the eighteenth century had common characteristics. The 
guilds in question were located in the capital city; their members were 
unusually prosperous; and they often included merchants and big 
manufacturers alongside owners of small craft workshops. Their wealth 
gave them an unusual ability to assemble the large sums governments 
wished to borrow, and their proximity to the centres of power gave them the 
capacity to put pressure on governments in return for favours—and vice 


versa. Other, more modest craft guilds in provincial towns tended to reward 
governments and political elites with gifts and taxes instead. But in London 
and Madrid, the public loans which the guilds provided contributed to their 
success in retaining economic privileges. 


Regulatory Assistance 


Guilds also helped governments regulate industry and commerce.t® As 
shown by 8 per cent of observations in Table 2.2, devolving economic 
regulation to guilds was geographically widespread, with observations in 
eleven European societies. It covered all types of pre-modern state: city- 
states such as those of Italy and Germany; territorial states such as England, 
France, and Sweden; federal states such as Switzerland and the Northern 
and Southern Netherlands; and composite states such as Spain and the Holy 
Roman Empire of the German Nation. 

Guilds did not just take over regulation in the primitive administrative 
structures of medieval governments. In England the regulatory role of 
guilds gradually tailed off after the late medieval period, but elsewhere it 
continued long past 1500, surviving well into the eighteenth century in 
Austria, France, Germany, Italy, and the Northern Netherlands. This is 
unsurprising, given guilds’ advantages of expertise and information. 
Governments provided legitimacy and coercion to ensure that regulations 
were enforced, while devolving to guilds responsibility for everyday 
implementation. Guilds and governments benefited, though impartiality 
suffered. 

The regulatory functions of guilds fell into two main categories: 
controlling the specific occupation governed by the guild; and contributing 
to the wider regulatory framework. Many guilds played a major role in 
regulating their own occupations, unsurprisingly since this was one of their 
chief claims to serve the general weal as well as their members’ particular 
interests. In medieval London many livery companies were entrusted with 
searching for “false wares” in their occupation at trade fairs throughout the 
entire country.4&4 In seventeenth- and eighteenth-century Nuremberg, the 
guild foremen aided the municipal administrators in virtually all aspects of 
occupational regulation.+= In eighteenth-century Austria, guild 


recommendations were indispensable in formulating industrial regulations 
and guild involvement essential to implementing them.1 In eighteenth- 
century Italy, although guilds were not universal in sectors such as the 
building trades, governments often required the foreman of each building 
gang to be a guild member so he could be used to regulate industrial 
conflicts and labour organization.1& 

Guilds also helped governments by providing regulatory services 
unrelated to their own occupations. In fourteenth-century Ziirich and Ghent, 
for instance, craft guilds played major roles in regulating the economic life 
of town and hinterland.“ In medieval Germany, the Mainz weavers’ guild 
had to fill the office of Heimburger (the senior official responsible for 
market regulation), the Worms weavers’ guild the office of beadle, and the 
Augsburg sausage-makers’ guild the office of jailer.4°2 In medieval 
Oldenburg, guild officers were appointed as lay judges. The English anti- 
aliens act of 1463 gave “the masters or wardens for the time being of every 
craft or mistery in every city, borough, town and village” the responsibility 
of searching for illegal imports; only later was responsibility shifted to 
Justices of the Peace. In early modern Kassel, fire-protection 
responsibilities were allocated to guilds according to technical capacities, 
with the smiths providing ladders and fire-hooks, the shoemakers leather 
buckets and hoses, and the building trades axes and pickaxes; eighteenth- 
century Lippstadt applied a similar system.14 In early modern Rome, 
guilds were required to act as a medical police force to block entrance of 
goods and persons which might transmit plague. In eighteenth-century 
Vienna, the guild of gold- and silversmiths was responsible for assessing 
precious metals in inheritance cases.“ In eighteenth-century Amsterdam, 
the masons’ guild had to help supervise municipal building, the brewers’ 
guild enforce regulation of beer quality and imports, and the goldsmiths’ 
guild ensure municipal charcoal provision.1 

Governments explicitly regarded regulatory assistance as one 
advantage of establishing guilds. In 1444 the Northampton authorities 
forced a guild organization on the tailors, in order to “lay down order and 
good rul [sic]” among them.12° Spanish governments regarded guilds as 
crucial for ensuring that, in the words of a 1527 compilation of Seville guild 


ordinances, “supplies were orderly”.1~ In seventeenth- and eighteenth- 


century Sweden, the government sought to organize as many craftsmen as 
possible into guilds in order to regulate them more easily.‘ In seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century eastern Swabia, the authorities put pressure on 
craftsmen— including rural proto-industrial producers—to form guilds, 
partly to help regulate industry. 

In some cases, governments established new guilds precisely to create 
an identifiable organization that could be used to regulate the occupation. A 
vivid example is provided by the book trade in sixteenth-century Venice, 
where the Council of Ten complained that all the other trades in the city 
were organized into guilds whereas each printer and bookseller “operates in 
their own way, with extreme disorder and confusion”. In 1549, therefore, it 
ordered the printers and booksellers to form a guild in order to ensure 
effective regulation and censorship. The new guild soon learned to 
manipulate the government’s regulatory anxieties in such a way as to 
protect its own privileges. In 1586, for instance, it shored up its entry 
barriers by claiming that works that incurred the censors’ disapproval were 
“nearly always .. . printed and sold by people outside of our guild, and not 
matriculated, who do not know or understand our profession” 122 

Conversely, the absence of guilds was regarded as creating economic 
disorder. In anomalous French cities such as Brest, which largely lacked 
formal guild organizations, city leaders repeatedly petitioned the crown to 
establish a bakers’ guild, on the grounds that “if we had master bakers in a 
condition appropriate to their craft, the police could operate in Brest as they 
do in other cities”. 4&4 In 1776, one of the most vigorous arguments against 
Turgot’s attempted abolition of the French guilds was the threat of a 
regulatory vacuum: “Today a severe hierarchy contains everyone and 
guarantees order: each shop is subordinated to a master who exercises a 
first rampart of police. The master answers to his guild whose officers are 
constantly at the call of the Lieutenant General of Police.”82 The Parlement 
de Paris refused to ratify Turgot’s abolition edict on the grounds that it 
would “throw all the orders of the State into confusion”.182 In the words of 
the Paris hatters, the guilds were “one of the most precious motors of the 


Government” .424 


Military Support 


Guilds also benefited governments by organizing and delivering military 
services. This practice was common, accounting for 27 per cent of 
observations in Table 2.2. Virtually no type of European state refrained 
from using guilds to organize military provision. We find the practice in 
zones of territorial fragmentation such as Italy, Germany, and Switzerland; 
in composite monarchies such as Austria and Spain; in highly centralized 
polities such as England and France; and in feudal states such as Poland and 
Hungary. 

It might be expected that organizing military provision via guilds 
would be limited to the medieval period, before the professional armies and 
logistics of the early modern “military revolution”.4°2 But although there 
are more observations of guilds providing governments with military 
services before 1500 than after, we still observe the phenomenon in 
England, Germany, Spain, the Southern Netherlands, and Switzerland in the 
sixteenth century; England, Italy, the Southern Netherlands, and Spain in 
the seventeenth century; and France, Poland, and Spain in the eighteenth 
century. Some of the most powerful states in early modern Europe 
continued to rely on guilds to organize one of their central activities to a 
surprisingly late date—further testimony to the state corporatism underlying 
European absolutism. 

The military services guilds provided to governments varied widely. In 
many cases, guilds were required to provide military defense directly, via 
the personal service of guild members, as in twelfth-century Montpellier,12° 
fourteenth- and fifteenth-century Ziirich,1®4 fifteenth- and sixteenth-century 


London, medieval and early modern German Imperial Cities,+82 


sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Barcelona,/“2 and eighteenth-century 
Madrid.+2! Guild contributions to urban defense could be important at 
crucial junctures. In London in 1554 during Wyatt’s Rebellion, a guild 
contingent of 600 soldiers sent to defend the city actually defected to Wyatt, 
whereas a 60-man contingent organized by the tailors’ guild “kept London 
bridge contynually duryn the tyme that the Rebelles of Kente laye in 
Southwerk”.422 In Poland in the 1760s, in a period of army depredations 
and widespread insecurity, the seigneurial overlord of Opatéw ordered that 


each town guild be armed and, if the alarm was sounded, guild masters 
were to assemble and “smash the rebels” 122 

In some cases, guilds even provided offensive forces. In fourteenth- 
century Ghent, as we have seen, the city government organized guild militia 
units and deployed them against the Count of Flanders.“ In sixteenth- 
century England, the crown repeatedly demanded that the London guilds 
provide contingents of soldiers for offensive purposes, as in 1562 when they 
were ordered to recruit an expeditionary force to Calais,!“ or in 1569 when 
they had to form a contingent to put down the Rising in the North 

In other cases, guilds did not directly form military units, but instead 
had to provide mercenaries, as in fourteenth-century Vienna!Z or 
eighteenth-century France.122 Some governments gave guilds a choice, 
either to send their own members or to hire substitutes. In fifteenth-century 
London, guilds often fulfilled their military obligations by hiring 
mercenaries, but in 1435 the merchant-tailors’ company recorded payments 
to ten actual tailors who were sent as archers on the king’s Calais 
expedition.122 In seventeenth-century Castile, each guild was require to 
provide a certain number of conscripts from among its own members, who 
either had to serve as soldiers themselves or find substitutes; a Madrid 
official reported in 1640 that there were 49 artisans languishing in prison 
because their guilds had falsely claimed their names had been chosen in a 
conscription lottery.222 

Guilds were also required to provide men and fortifications to defend 
towns. Guild-based organization of watchmen and guards can be observed 
in cities as various as thirteenth-century Paris,2”! fourteenth-century 
Vienna,222 sixteenth-century London, and seventeenth-century 
Palermo. In other cases, guilds were required to build fortifications, as in 
Hungary after the Turkish wars in the thirteenth century,2@ or in London in 
1642 when the city required the guilds to send their members en masse to 
help erect eleven miles of defenses around the city.22° In Sicily during the 
revolt of Palermo in 1647, the guilds supported the government by taking 
over the fortifications, guarding the city gates, and keeping public order.224 

Guilds also helped with military logistics. From the mid-fifteenth to 
the mid-seventeenth century, the English crown repeatedly required the 


London guilds to organize arms, armour, clothing, and food for armies.228 


Many town governments required each guild master to provide an outfit of 
weapons, as in Strasbourg,2“2 Ziirich,2/2 and Basel?! in the fifteenth 
century; or Cologne2/4 and many Luxembourg towns in the sixteenth. 
Guilds were sometimes obliged to provide artillery, as in fifteenth-century 
Miinster (to defend the city)*4 and seventeenth-century London (to send to 
Ireland).2 Such logistical support could play a crucial military role, as in 
1683 when the Lech raftsmen’s guilds had to send 100 journeymen to 
Ingolstadt to transport troops, baggage, and provisions down the Danube to 
defend Vienna against the Turks.2/© 

Even in a strong absolutist state such as France, the crown maintained 
guild privileges partly for military reasons. In 1728, for instance, the French 
crown supported the Lille textile guilds against the non-guilded, rural 
producers of neighbouring Roubaix despite Roubaix’s support from its 
seigneur, the Prince de Rohan. The reason given by the crown was that Lille 
was the most important fortified town on the border with Flanders, and its 
strength had to be maintained by protecting its guilded industries: 


It is in vain that the prince de Rohan and the manufacturers of Roubaix wish to establish that it 

does not matter to the state whether manufacturers are established in the city or in the 

countryside and that exclusive privileges remove the competition among manufacturers so 

necessary for the growth and profit of commerce. All these reasons have always been known 

and weighed; and they have never prevented the government from granting privileges to the 

city of Lille, for all the sovereigns of Flanders have recognized the necessity of populating 
PAWL 


such an important city. This could only be done by establishing manufactures.<+ 
Even the strongest absolutist state in eighteenth-century Europe thus 
regarded guilds as central to military interests. In turn, the guilds’ military 
role directly contributed to their retention of economic privileges. 


PoLiTICcAL SUPPORT 


Finally, craft guilds provided rulers with political support at crucial 
junctures. As shown by 3 per cent of the observations in Table 2.2, guilds 
provided such support in a number of European societies, mainly in the 
west of the continent, with examples from England, France, Germany, 


Portugal, the Southern Netherlands, Spain, and Switzerland. The cases 
mainly come from the medieval period, starting in Flanders in the twelfth 
century, and spreading across the Southern Netherlands, France and 
Germany between then and the fifteenth century. However, political 
alliances between craft guilds and the crown still operated in provincial 
French towns as late as the seventeenth century. 

Two main motors drove such alliances. First, rulers needed allies 
against powerful nobles and churchmen: this motivated princes to turn to 
the bourgeoisie, granting privileges to guilds of merchants and craftsmen. 
Second, rulers wanted to reduce the power of the urban patriciate: this 
motivated princes to ally with craft guilds against merchant guilds and town 
councils. 

In the course of the medieval period, European princes increasingly 
sought to diversify their sources of political support so as to move away 
from exclusive reliance on the nobility and the church, which were fiscal 
and often political rivals to the crown.2/8 By the twelfth century at latest, 
the bourgeoisie had become an important source of political support for 
many European rulers.2!2 This bourgeois support was often effectively 
delivered through guilds. The merchant guilds had the greatest formal 
political powers, of course, since they dominated most medieval town 
governments. But merchants alone were often unable to govern a town, or 
at least to mobilize its fiscal, military, and regulatory capacities, without 
cooperation from the craft guilds. So craft guilds could affect whether their 
towns would deliver bourgeois political support to princes, either directly or 
tacitly by refraining from supporting the nobility or the church. 

As early as the eleventh century, many German towns and their 
constituent guilds got princely recognition and privileges, which helped 
towns to resist noble or ecclesiastical overlords and helped princes to 
control over-mighty vassals.272 In twelfth- and thirteenth-century Flanders, 
too, rulers granted far-reaching privileges to the towns and the guilds that 
dominated them, in return for assistance against recalcitrant nobles.22! In 
medieval France, particularly during the baronial rebellions of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, monarchical power expanded partly through 
political support from towns and guilds.224 In fourteenth-century Portugal, 
the crown deliberately strengthened the guild system and ensured 


representation of guild masters on town councils as a way of creating a 
countervailing force against the nobility and clergy.222 In all these cases, 
towns and their constituent guilds gained institutional powers as part of a 
wider process that saw princes moving away from political dependence on 
nobility and church.224 

The second political configuration that gave rise to an exchange of 
political favours between craft guilds and princely rulers was the triangular 
struggle between craft guilds, urban patriciates (including merchant guilds), 
and royal authority. We have already seen how in the Southern Netherlands 
during the “guild struggles” of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, craft 
guilds allied with the Count of Flanders against municipal patricians allied 
with the King of France.222 In the medieval German guild struggles, 
likewise, craft guilds allied with princes in situations where both of them 
needed to curb the power of the urban patriciate.22° In thirteenth- and 
fourteenth-century Cologne, the craft guilds allied with the Archbishop of 
Cologne against the urban patriciate, securing a strong position that 
survived to the end of the Ancien Regime; a similar alliance in Stendal 
between the craft guilds and the Margrave gave rise to an urban “guild 
constitution” which also brought the guilds far-reaching and long-lasting 
privileges.224 In England between 1272 and 1307, Edward I exerted his 
influence in support of the craft guilds, which he regarded as a useful 
counterpoise to the governing bodies of the towns.222 Portugal provides a 
particularly vivid illustration of this political configuration. When in 1383- 
84 a crowd consisting mainly of craftsmen pressed the future king Jodo I to 
remain in the country rather than fleeing to England, a mob led by a 
member of the tanners’ guild browbeat the municipal elite into confirming 
Joao, who duly reciprocated by granting each craft guild two 
representatives in the municipal government.222 In mid-fifteenth-century 
Catalonia, likewise, Alphonse V sought to counteract the powerful 
Barcelona patriciate by granting extensive privileges to the city’s craft 
guilds.222 

The triangular struggle between craft guilds, town patriciates, and 
princes continued in some polities into the early modern period. Between 
1580 and 1640, the Spanish crown responded favourably to appeals from 


the Barcelona guilds as a way of stemming the power of the city elite.22! In 


early modern France, the crown was often willing to grant craft guilds 
greater autonomy as part of a wider strategy to undermine urban 
governments and subject towns to royal authority. In Dijon, for instance, 
whenever the town council tried to constrain the craft guilds during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the guilds appealed to the crown, 
which duly overruled the urban government and confirmed guild 


privileges.222 


QUANTIFYING THE Cost 


Guilds’ willingness to provide so many benefits to governments suggests 
that they valued the favours they got in return. Is there any way we can 
measure this value? Calculating a quantitative measure is difficult for both 
theoretical and empirical reasons, as we shall see shortly. But this does not 
mean we should shy away from such calculations, just that we should be 
clear in interpreting them. 

One way to estimate the minimum value guilds ascribed to their 
government privileges is to analyze guilds’ expenditures on activities 
directed at getting and keeping such privileges. Guilds certainly regarded 
such expenditures as a worthwhile investment. As the officers of the Rouen 
linen-drapers’ guild put it when they undertook an expensive lobbying 
campaign to defend their corporate privileges in 1778-80, “We must spend 
the little money we have in the treasury to expedite the affair of the 
guild.”223 

The quantitative guilds database contains 43 observations of guilds’ 
annual expenditures on specific campaigns to obtain or defend their official 
privileges. These are shown in Table 2.3. They include expenditures to 
influence different levels of government to grant guild privileges, and also 
to fight legal battles over such privileges. The observations span a 434-year 
period between the mid-fourteenth and the late eighteenth century, and thus 
provide information about both medieval and early modern guilds. They 
shed light on guild lobbying expenditures in seven major European 
economies: Austria, England, France, Germany, Italy, the Southern 
Netherlands, and Spain. They cover the gamut of pre-modern industry, from 


luxury crafts in the largest and most cosmopolitan cities to proto-industrial 
worsted-weaving and scythe-making in remote rural regions. 

To calculate the opportunity cost of guild lobbying, ‘Table 2.3 converts 
the annual lobbying expenditures of each guild into the number of days’ 
earnings for masters and journeymen in that society at that time. The wage 
rates used in Table 2.3, as in all other tables in this book, are derived from 
the databases compiled by Bob Allen.2*4 Allen’s wage rates are those 
recorded for craft workers in large towns, typically capital cities. These 
were the most highly paid guild workers in each society, earning much 
higher wages than masters and journeymen in the provincial, small-town, or 
partly rural guilds shown in Table 2.3. Thus, for instance, to calculate the 
opportunity cost of lobbying for the Wildberg worsted-weavers’ guild in 
1668-69, Table 2.3 uses wages from the nearest German city, Augsburg. 
Here, a master earned 91 kr daily and a journeyman 66.5 kr. These wage 
rates greatly exceed the actual daily earnings recorded for the Wildberg 
region, where a male servant earned 9 fl a year (2 kr a day), a master 
worsted-weaver earned 50 fl a year (8 kr a day), and a town councilor—a 
member of the highest stratum of small-town society—claimed 
compensation of 20 kr a day for working on council business.222 The 
calculations in Table 2.3, and in later tables in this book, thus provide a very 
conservative minimum estimate of the true opportunity cost of the sums 
involved. 


T ABLE 2.3: Guild Expenditures on Individual Lobbying Campaigns, 1363-1797 


Place Period Occupation Sum per annum per Days’ wages for Days’ wages for 
guild 4 master journeyman 
London 1580— ___skinners £2 25 40 
1605 
Venice 1668 furriers 32 ducats 59 83 
Wildberg 1688-9 worsted- > 200 fl > 132 > 180 


district weavers 


Wildberg 
district 


Venice 


Venice 


Rouen 


Rouen 


Antwerp 


Rouen 


Rome 


1689-— 
90 


worsted- 
weavers 


painters 


box-makers 


linen- 
drapers 


ribbon- 
makers 


peat-carriers 


spinners 


poulterers 


c. 200 fl 


450 lire 


> 100 ducats 


> 441 livres 


355 livres 


310 guilders 


350 livres 


> 90 scudi 


c. 132 


133 


> 183 


> 219 


222 


258 


259 


> 309 


c. 190 


188 


> 259 


> 353 


374 


431 


389 


> 568 


London 


Venice 


Venice 


Venice 


Venice 


London 


Venice 


Venice 


Kirchdorf-Micheldorf 


London 


London 


Venice 


Venice 


London 


Bologna 


London 


Toledo 


Venice 


Venice 


1575-89 


1633 


1667 


1636 


1674 


1551-2 


1689 


1679 


1668 


1550-1 


1604-5 


1635 


1660 


1363 


1797 


1605-6 


1562 


1670 


late 1620s 


clothworkers 


all (c. 100) 


mercers 


smiths 


shoemakers 


tailors 


mercers 


box-makers 


scythe-smiths 


tailors 


clothworkers 


coppersmiths 


mercers 


tailors 


rag-pickers 


clothworkers 


silk-weavers 


distillers 


smiths 


> £21.43 


200 ducats 


200 ducats 


c. 220 ducats 


223 ducats 


£21 2s. 6d. 


234 ducats 


c. 300 ducats 


150-186 fl 


£26 4s. 9d. 


£45 


350 ducats 


350 ducats 


£20 


1,100 Lit. 


£62 


112,500 maravedis 


c. 640 ducats 


679 ducats 


> 322 


366 


366 


403 


408 


423 


429 


549 


500-620 


575 


600 


641 


641 


720 


753 


827 


938 


1,172 


1,244 


> 514 


518 > 
518 
570 
577 
654 
606 
777 
750-930 
873 
900 
906 
906 
1,920 
1,410 
1,240 
1,875 
1,657 


1,758 


Rouen 1738 spinners > 2,000 livres > 1,356 > 2,105 


Upper Styria 1720 brewers > 600 fl > 1,500 > 2,400 
London 1438 brewers £53 6s. 1,599 2,558 
Paris 1778 cabinetmakers 1,507—-5,157 livres 763-2,611 1,206—4,126 
London 1440 tailors £79 18s. 3d. 2,397 3,836 
London 1503 tailors £87 10s. 6d. 2,626 4,201 
Kirchdorf-Micheldorf 1605 scythe-smiths 661 fl 2,644 3,605 
Kirchdorf-Micheldorf 1718 scythe-smiths > 1,500 fl > 4,000 > 6,000 
Upper Styria 1720 brewers > 1,500 fl > 4,000 > 6,000 
Paris c. 1750 all (c. 133) 6,015-7,519 livres 4,078—-5,097 5,729-7,161 © 
London 1473 pewterers £200 6,000 9,600 
Paris 1771 mercers 23,130 livres 12,850 23,130 
Venice 1682 “some” > 56,000 lire > 16,544 > 23,382 d 


Notes: “Sum per annum per guild = total expenditure divided by number of years and number of 


guilds involved. b 


“per-guild expenditures = all-guild total of 800,000-1,000,000 livres divided by 133 guilds. dper- 
guild expenditure cannot be reported since number of guilds covered is not given. 

Source: Quantitative guilds database: 43 observations of guild expenditures on specific lobbying 
campaigns. 


per-guild expenditures = all-guild total of 20,000 ducats divided by 100 guilds. 


The estimates in this table (and all others in this book) must also be 
interpreted in the context of the length of the working year in pre-industrial 
Europe. On the high end, we find a 260-day working year in the German 


town of Xanten between 1356 and 1495,22© 270 non-work-free days (i.e., 
days other than Sundays and holidays) for craft journeymen in early modern 
Dijon,2“4 275 days in the Parisian building trades in the 1320s,228 and 285 
non-work-free days in 14 German guild ordinances between 1425 and 
1578.22 On the low end, the pre-industrial working year has been estimated 
at 208 days in England in the 1750s,*42 210 days in the medieval Low 
Countries,**! and 225 days in France in 1785.244 The higher figures are 
likely to be over-estimates, since they are based on statutory holidays given 
in guild ordinances or on account-books showing how many days a year at 
least one worker on a building site was paid a wage. The lower figures 
probably lie closer to actual practice, since they are based on observations 
of working hours, wage payments, and workers’ own testimony. Even the 
lower figures are almost certainly over-estimates, however, at least for 
journeymen and labourers, since such workers did not have permanent 
positions and were often unemployed between jobs. Analyses of surviving 
employment records suggest that some journeymen spent nearly half their 
time without jobs: one seventeenth-century furrier journeyman from 
Marburg was in work for only 3 years 11 months out of 7 years (56 per cent 
of his time), while a tailor journeyman from Alsace around 1600 worked 
only 4 and a half years out of a total of 8 (also 56 per cent of his time).22 
For England, Jane Humphries and Jacob Weisdorf have estimated that the 
working year may have been as short as 110 to 120 days in the second half 
of the fourteenth century, rising to over 300 days only after c. 1750.24 

But we have no way of knowing how typical such under-employment 
rates were, how they varied across European societies, or how they changed 
over time. This book therefore uses the figures reported above, according to 
which the average working year lay somewhere between 208 and 285 days 
in western Europe in the period from 1300 to 1800 period, and thus the 
average working week lay somewhere between 4 and 5.5. days. To assess 
the number of days’ earnings represented by the sums of money expended 
or collected by guilds, the discussion in this book will assume an average 
five-day working week for a fully employed person, while recognizing that 
this almost certainly over-estimates the earning capacity of a medieval or 
early moder wage-eamer. 


Table 2.3 displays the observations of guild lobbying expenditures in 
ascending order of the number of days’ wages it would have taken to pay 
for them. On the low end of the spectrum, we find guilds such as those of 
the London skinners, the Venice furriers, painters and box-makers, the 
Wildberg worsted-weavers, and several all-female or mixed-sex guilds in 
Rouen. These guilds spent less than 300 days’ wages for a master on a 
year’s lobbying. In the middle range, we find a miscellany of guilds in 
London, Madrid, Venice, Rome and Bologna, which spent the equivalent of 
300 to 1,000 days’ wages for a master in annual lobbying. On the high end, 
spending the equivalent of over 1,000 days’ wages for a master in just one 
year’s lobbying, we find a surprising number of guilds. Some are the guilds 
of well-off craftsmen and traders in large cities—the Venice distillers, 
mercers, and smiths; the London brewers and pewterers; and the Paris 
cabinetmakers and mercers. But some are the guilds of poor but desperate 
producers such as the Rouen spinners and the Kirchdorf-Micheldorf scythe- 
smiths. Across the 43 observations in Table 2.3, average annual 
expenditures on lobbying amounted to the equivalent of 1,759 days’ wages 
for a master (6.5 years of 270 workable days) and 2,744 days for a 
journeyman (10.2 years). Guild lobbying was thus costly in terms of 
individual earnings. 

Lobbying also consumed a non-trivial share of guilds’ funds. The 
quantitative guilds database contains 14 observations of the percentage of 
guild expenditures devoted to lobbying. These are shown in Table 2.4. The 
observations span a period of nearly three hundred years, between the mid- 
sixteenth century and the mid-nineteenth, and include guilds in France, 
Germany, and Italy. They cover nine different occupations in the textile, 
food, furniture, luxury, and retail sectors, as well as a sample of mixed 
occupations in nineteenth-century Sardinia. The guilds in question include 
some that were partly rural, such as those of the worsted-weavers in the 
district of Wildberg, who operated in villages and small towns of less than 
1,500 inhabitants; and some in huge cities such as Paris, with nearly 
600,000 inhabitants. They include some extremely poor guilds, such as 
those of the Bologna rag-pickers, and some that were very rich, such as 
those of the Paris and Venice mercers. 

The share of guild resources spent on lobbying varied widely. Poor (or 
desperate) guilds spent between 33 and 100 per cent of their revenues on 


lobbying in some periods. The small Venetian box-makers’ guild, for 
instance, allocated all of its outgoings in 1679 to a life-and-death struggle 
with the carpenters’ guild to retain its official privileges. The Wildberg 
worsted-weavers’ guild spent 32 to 41 per cent of its outgoings in the 
seventeenth century in lobbying, mainly against the powerful association of 
merchant-dyers which was putting pressure on the princely government to 
curtail the weavers’ privileges. The Bologna rag-pickers spent 37 per cent 
of their revenues in 1797 lobbying ministers and officials to let the guild 
stay in existence. But even rich guilds such as the Venetian bakers could 
find themselves spending a third of their resources on lobbying at crucial 
junctures when they found their privileges under attack, even though in 
normal years lobbying accounted for just 6 to 17 per cent of their spending. 


T ABLE 2.4: Guild Expenditures on Lobbying as a Share of Total Expenditures, 1540-1835 


Lobbying as % of total expenditures: 


Place Period Occupation Wealth minimum maximum average 
estimate estimate 

Venice 1679 box-makers poor c. 100.0 c. 100.0 100.0 2 

Sardinia 1835 all mixed 42.2 42.2 42.96 

Wildberg 1598- worsted- poor 40.9 40.9 40.9 

district 1647 weavers 

Bologna 1797 rag-pickers poor 36.9 36.9 36.9 

Venice 1608-47 _ bakers rich < 33.3 33.3 < 33.3¢ 

Wildberg 1666-99 _ worsted- poor 32.2 32.2 32.2 

district weavers 

Wildberg 1700-60 __worsted- poor 18.6 18.6 18.6 


district weavels 


Paris 1778 cabinetmakers rich 16.4 56.2 36.3 d 


Venice 1671-2 furriers rich < 13.6 13.6 < 13.6 
Venice 1540-53 = goldsmiths rich 13.4 37.5 25.5¢ 
Venice 1660 mercers rich 13.0 13.0 13.0 
Paris 1771 mercers rich 11.0 11.0 11.0! 
Venice 1689 mercers rich 8.0 8.0 8.0 
Venice 1667 mercers rich 6.5 6.5 6.5 
Average < 27.6 32.1 < 29.9 


b 


Notes: * an “exceptional” year. ? “conservatore Judge” (28.0%) + “lawyers” (3.3%) + “gifts” 


(10.9%). © legal costs reached “a maximum of around one-third of the total.” d “legal fees and 
visits” (16.4%) + some portion of “office rental and expenses, wages of clerks, printing, wood, 


candles” (39.8%). © craft fraternity allocates 34.7% of expenditures to temporal purposes, 19.9% to 
charity, and 45.4% to religious ceremonial; “government-legal” accounts for 37.5% of temporal 


expenditures and 13.4% of total expenditures. f legal fees (6.3%) + “honoraria for the secretaries of 
magistrates in the different tribunals” (4.9%). 

Sources: Quantitative guilds database: 14 observations of guild lobbying expenditures as % of 
total. 


At a minimum estimate, the 14 guilds in Table 2.4 devoted an average 
of 28 per cent of their expenditures to lobbying. However, the average was 
45 per cent across the five poor guilds and just 14 per cent across the eight 
rich ones. The low percentages for some guilds in Table 2.4 arose not 
because they were spending small absolute amounts on lobbying but 
because they were spending even more on other purposes. 

How should we interpret these estimates of the pecuniary costs of 
guild lobbying? They do not provide a measure of the total value of the 
cartel rents obtained by guild members, as some have argued.2“2 Rather, 
they provide a minimum measure of the value of the rents the guild hoped to 


obtain through that particular act of lobbying. Lobbying costs will equal 
cartel rents only if there is a competitive market in lobbying. If this 
condition is not met, then the lobbying costs incurred will typically be 
lower, and possibly very much lower, than the cartel rents, and the lobbyist 
will be in a position to offer the political authorities a much smaller amount 
than the value of the rents to its members.*“8 Guilds did lobby against one 
another at times, but this did not give rise to a competitive market in 
lobbying. Competition among guilds almost never focused on a single, 
defined set of cartel rents. Instead, guilds focused on rival bundles of 
disparate rent-yielding privileges. The issue was not which guild obtained a 
specific set of cartel privileges over a specific occupation, but whether there 
would be a cartel, what types of market manipulation that cartel would 
legitimize, and how it would be demarcated and enforced vis-a-vis the 
cartel privileges and market manipulations of other guilds and organizations 
with which the guild was jostling in the wider institutional system. 

This can be seen by analyzing a well documented example. In 1503, 
the London tailors’ guild spent over £87 (equivalent to 2,626 days’ wages 
for a master) lobbying the crown for a new charter. The haberdashers’ and 
mercers’ guilds engaged in counter-lobbying because the new tailors’ 
charter infringed on their privileges. The City of London offered the crown 
£5,000 (150,000 days’ wages for a master) to annul the tailors’ guild charter 
and issue the city itself with a new charter. The tailors’ guild then spent 
further unspecified sums to persuade the crown to maintain its new charter. 
Each institution in this “lobbying competition” was spending money to 
obtain a package of rent-yielding privileges for itself and to oppose the 
granting of a different package of rent-yielding privileges to other corporate 
bodies which it thought would damage its members.2“2 

This was typical of guild lobbying. Because the different guilds 
involved in “lobbying competitions” did not focus on the same, defined 
pool of rents, the money they spent on such lobbying did not reflect the 
entirety of the rents arising from one specific set of cartel privileges. Rather, 
they reflected the minimum valuation placed by each guild on the benefits 
of getting a particular bundle of privileges and persuading the state not to 
grant the bundles of privileges sought by adjacent organizations. 


Similar findings emerge from analyses of lobbying in present-day 
economies. Modern business groupings spend considerably less on 
lobbying than the value of the rents they obtain. Thus, for instance, the 
American pharmaceutical industry spent $130 million on lobbying the 
government in 2003, the year the US Medicare Modernization Act passed. 
However, the value of the benefits these firms thereby secured over the 
ensuing ten years has been estimated at $242 billion, more than 1,800 times 
the firms’ investment in lobbying.*8 

There is a second reason the money guilds spent on lobbying 
represents only a minimum estimate of the value of the rents they obtained. 
Many of the benefits guilds provided to governments, as we have seen, 
were not measured in money terms. Cash gifts, shares of guild revenues, ad 
hoc payments, regular taxes, and loans had a money value that could be 
recorded in guild accounts. But other types of benefit guilds provided to 
governments did not have a money value, even though they comprised 46 
per cent of observations in Table 2.2 and unquestionably absorbed the 
material resources of guilds. When a guild helped the government to tax 
industry, regulate the economy, wage war, or control political opponents, 
this was not reckoned in terms of money. But such favours to governments 
nonetheless consumed resources and must be included in any assessment of 
the value the guild placed on the benefits it got from governments in return. 

A third reason the sums guilds spent on lobbying provide only a 
minimum estimate of the value of the rents involved is that lobbying 
activities—persuading, petitioning, negotiating, litigating, demonstrating— 
consumed other resources in addition to money. Guild micro-studies show 
that “buying” economic privileges from governments and agitating for a 
favourable regulatory environment consumed huge quantities of time. In 
early modern Toledo, the carpenters’ representatives had to lobby for 10 
years between their first request for guild privileges in 1541 and the 
confirmation of the resulting charter in August 1551.242 In 1643, the clerk 
of the Kirchdorf-Micheldorf scythe-smiths’ guild had to spend more than 
six months waiting around in Vienna in order to obtain from the royal 
cameral office a confirmation of the guild privileges and a patent of 


protection for the guild.222 


Even after a guild got its first charter, guild officials spent many days 
each year planning, writing petitions, travelling to the seat of government, 
pestering bureaucrats, testifying in court, and negotiating with municipal, 
parliamentary, and royal offices.22+ In 1624, the former officers of the 
Venetian carpenters’ guild described how pursuing lawsuits in defense of 
the guild’s privileges caused them to “lose a great deal of time... 
abandoning their shops and work with considerable loss” .2°* By the later 
seventeenth century, the time required for such activities meant that 
members of the Venetian bakers’ and painters’ guilds were paying fines of 
25 ducats (equivalent to about 50 days’ wages for a guild master) and 
members of the mercers’ guild were paying fines of 50 ducats (100 days’ 
wages) in order to get out of having to act as officers of the guild.22 

Guild lobbying also consumed the time of ordinary masters who had to 
attend guild assemblies to discuss lobbying strategy, keep their eye on the 
guild officers, travel on guild business, testify in guild lawsuits, make 
presentations to parliamentary committees and royal commissions, and 
demonstrate in front of government offices.2™4 To give just one example, in 
May 1689 a delegation of 43 members of the Wildberg worsted-weavers’ 
guild, along with similar delegations from the guilds of neighbouring 
districts, spent five days marching to Stuttgart to perform a so-called 
“footfall”, abasing themselves in front of the chancellery to persuade the 
prince to maintain their guild privileges and limit those of the merchants 
and dyers.222 

The opportunity cost of allocating time to putting pressure on 
government was an unquantified but non-trivial component of the lobbying 
process.*2° However high the sheer monetary cost of lobbying, it was only a 
minimum measure of the resources consumed in the activities undertaken 
by a pre-modern guild to put pressure on government. It was thus only a 
minimum estimate of the value the guild placed on the resulting rents. 


CONCLUSION 


This chapter began by asking three questions about the relationship between 
guilds and governments. How justified is it to regard European guilds as 


private-order institutions, given their intimate interdependence with 
adjacent, public-order institutions? What light do guild-government 
relations cast on the interplay between horizontal networks and vertical 
hierarchies? And if governments and guilds were intrinsically at odds, how 
were guilds able to operate publicly for so many centuries in so many 
European societies? 

The relationship between guilds and governments in medieval and 
early modern Europe was both competitive and collaborative. The interests 
of craft guilds did not always coincide with those of the patrician or 
mercantile governments of city-states, the monarchical governments of 
territorial states, the ecclesiastical governments of papal or episcopal states, 
or the seigneurial governments of feudal domains. Both guilds and 
governments wanted to regulate the economy in their own interests, and 
sometimes these interests collided. Guilds of craftsmen and other non- 
merchant occupations sometimes organized opposition to city governments, 
and in a few polities in late medieval Europe craft guilds engaged in violent 
clashes with the established authorities. 

But these guild struggles do not provide grounds for viewing craft 
guilds as a force for democratization. Nor do they support the idea that 
guilds encouraged the emergence of generalized, open-access institutions. 
Sometimes the conflict between a guild and a government was directed at 
opening access for guild members to economic and political 
participation.224 But often struggles of guilds against governments were 
directed at closing access to economic participation by outsiders to the 
guild, whether these consisted of members of other craft guilds, dependent 
employees, or competitors such as Jews, cottage workers, women, or 
migrants who competed with guild members. Nor is it appropriate to regard 
guild-government struggles as providing a horizontal playing field on which 
conflicting groups could negotiate agreements that benefited the wider 
economy.*22 Rather, guilds used such conflicts to oppose changes that 
threatened their members’ particularistic privileges. 

The relationship between guilds and governments also casts doubt on 
the notion that guilds were private-order institutions. Guilds were not 
formed through voluntary association among individuals without 
involvement of the public authorities. On the contrary, guilds were legally 


and politically constituted entities that spent substantial resources on getting 
privileges from the public authorities. As soon as the first European craft 
guilds emerge into view in the eleventh or twelfth century, they are found 
seeking recognition from the political authorities—municipal governments, 
ecclesiastical rulers, provincial governors, princes, emperors.*22 Every guild 
we know anything about deliberately sought formal status from the political 
authorities and exercised formal coercion with the support of the public 
powers. This was understandable, for when a guild could not get (or lost) 
support from the public authorities, it was unable to act like a guild. It could 
not oblige anyone who wanted to practise a particular occupation to join it, 
exclude applicants for membership, regulate its members’ business 
activities, manipulate markets for their inputs and outputs, control female 
participation, enforce quality controls, mandate training systems, or regulate 
innovation. In short, without public recognition, legitimacy and 
enforcement, no guild could effectively undertake any of the activities 
explored in later chapters of this book. When the political authorities were 
unable or unwilling to grant and enforce their privileges, guilds weakened, 
metamorphosed, or disappeared.2© 

Guilds therefore offered favours to the public authorities in exchange 
for formal, public privileges that they believed would benefit their 
members. This rent-seeking process continued on an everyday basis, year in 
year out, from the first formal recognition of any guild to its final abolition. 
It made up a far more continuous, typical, and resource-intensive 
component of guild-government relations than the occasional riot or 
rebellion against the authorities, in which guilds, like other groupings in 
pre-modern societies, sometimes played a role. 

As this chapter has shown, the day-to-day relationship between guilds 
and governments was characterized by far-reaching collaboration. Guilds 
cooperated with governments using multiple mechanisms: making gifts, 
paying bribes, sharing fees, paying taxes, helping to collect taxes, 
regulating industry, providing loans, delivering political support, and 
supplying military assistance. This systematic cooperation explains why the 
public authorities granted guilds privileges and continued to confirm, 
enforce, and maintain them for centuries. 


To regard guilds as private-order, horizontal networks which were 
completely at odds with the public-order, vertical hierarchies of government 
is therefore misleading. As this chapter shows, whatever may have been the 
case in the exceptional arena of a guild rebellion, in everyday life the 
horizontal social network of the guild collaborated systematically with the 
vertical hierarchy of the government. To all appearances, both parties 
regarded this cooperation as benefiting them. Both the guild and the 
government (or its agents) profited from the rent-seeking process. More 
broadly, this casts doubt on the notion that horizontal networks such as 
guilds are inherently antagonistic to vertical hierarchies such as 
governments. Craft guilds did sometimes enter into conflict with certain 
components of government. But much more often they collaborated with 
governments in taxation, regulation, military activities, and politics, in 
return for the grant of economic privileges backed by the legitimate 
coercive power of the political authorities. Horizontal networks and vertical 
hierarchies, these findings demonstrate, cooperated far more than they 
competed. 

What does this imply about why guilds existed? It is sometimes argued 
that the sheer fact that craft guilds survived for such a long time in so many 
different economies shows that they must have been efficient solutions to 
economic and social problems.2° The evidence in this chapter supports a 
very different explanation. Institutions do not necessarily exist because they 
are economically efficient, in the sense that they maximize the size of the 
aggregate economic pie. Instead, they often arise and survive because they 
are good at distributing resources to powerful individuals and groups, at the 
expense of others and the economy at large.24 

This was certainly the case for European guilds. Guilds were so 
widespread and long-lived because they offered a highly effective way for 
two sets of powerful beneficiaries—rulers and businessmen—to redistribute 
larger slices of the pie to themselves, even at the cost of diminishing its 
overall size. Craft guilds were institutions that enabled business-owners and 
rulers to negotiate and manage a complex, two-way flow of benefits which 
neither party could have extracted from the pre-modern economy without 
the cooperation of the other. 


Governments liked craft guilds because guilds increased the ability of 
small and medium-sized businessmen to combine together to offer desirable 
things to the government or its agents: gifts and bribes, emergency bailouts, 
regular taxes, help in tax collection, favourable loans, regulatory co- 
operation, and political support. Governments had incentives to restrict 
industry by segmenting it into a series of privileged cartels enjoyed by guild 
members instead of increasing its volume by opening it to all comers. 

Pre-modern governments were typically conducted by individual rulers 
with limited life expectancies who often faced urgent crises. Guilds, by 
contrast, outlasted the lives of their members and although an individual 
craft business might go bankrupt, it was rare for the craftsmen of an entire 
city to go out of business. As the patriarch of Constantinople remarked to 
the grand master of the tailors’ guild in 1873, “Show me a letter of 
authorization sealed by the Guilds, and not mere signatures of merchants, 
because the word of the Guilds is respected, for the Guild never dies, is 
never lost, while the merchants are seen to-day and are no more to- 
morrow.”2°2 Rulers discounted the future more than craft guilds. So they 
often decided they could be made better off now by trading with a closed 
group of small businessmen so as to get immediate benefits from the latter’s 
guilds. This was preferable to waiting to collect tax receipts from a larger 
population of unincorporated craft businesses in future. Moreover, since 
governments typically faced higher risks than guilds, granting guilds 
economic privileges in return for fixed payments gave governments 
certainty about what benefits they would receive. This spared them having 
to rely on revenue streams from taxation and public borrowing whose price 
and availability, in the absence of effective fiscal mechanisms and a market 
for government debt, were uncertain. 

In the absence of effective bureaucracies, this fiscal bargain with 
guilds also saved governments the costs of revenue collection. For one 
thing, the craft guild incurred all the costs of assembling the benefit from its 
members before transferring it to the ruler. Guilds also enabled small 
craftsmen to commit themselves to providing rulers with political and 
military support which even the richest individual craftsmen were not 
usually in a position to guarantee. Guilds were much more highly informed 
than governments about the taxable capacities of their industry and their 


members, as recognized in Swedish legislation of 1621 which required 
guild foremen to help collect industrial and professional taxes, “for they 
know best what the status of each and every fellow craftsman is and how 
high taxes can be imposed on them”.2 Finally, the value of the benefits 
craftsmen were willing to offer for privileges conveyed information to 
governments about how good business conditions were, and this in turn 
enabled governments to tax that occupation more profitably. 

For all these reasons, both governments and master craftsmen 
supported the existence of guilds which made possible a two-way flow of 
benefits that neither party could obtain without the other. Guilds enabled 
pre-modern governments to transcend the limits on their ability to extract 
resources from many industrial, commercial and service occupations. In so 
doing, they foreshadowed similar patterns observed in modern developing 
economies, where governments grant entry barriers to groups of entrenched 
producers in return for a share of the rents generated for those producers by 
the resulting market power.2°2 

The owners of small and medium-sized businesses liked guilds 
because they reduced the per capita costs of negotiating to get privileges 
from governments. Such privileges gave guild members the exclusive right 
to engage in particular activities, use certain inputs, and trade in certain 
goods and services within a particular geographical area. This, as we shall 
see in the coming chapters, gave guilded craftsmen advantages over 
potential competitors and enabled them to extract a bigger slice of resources 
at the expense of the rest of the economy. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Entry Barriers 


... [the butchers pay the magistrate six pounds annually] so that no-one else shall be 
allowed to supply meat by the penny or the farthing. 
—List of fees owed to magistrate of Wiener-Neustadt, c. 1310 


... it is publicly recognized as certain, and anyone who understands anything about 
business must acknowledge, that when a trade gets into too many hands, it infallibly 
becomes over-filled, fretted away, and ultimately totally destroyed. 

—Calw dyers’ petition for guild privileges, 1650 


One of the reasons for this happy success [the growth of framework-knitting] is because 
of the liberty that is left to all the inhabitants of Nimes of exercising publicly and 
without harassment all types of professions . . . without going through any [guild] 
masterships, which have always been regarded with a sort of horror and as a crushing 
burden that the citizens of this town could not bear. 

—Nimes framework-knitters’ petition not to be compelled to form a guild, 1707 


The more restricted a trade is . . . the more important it is to reduce the number of 
competitors. Unfortunately, since the suppression of their guild, that is what the 
petitioners have found out. . .. Today, when everybody can sell flowers and arrange 
bouquets, their modest gains are divided up to the point that they can no longer make 
enough to live on. 

Paris flower-sellers’ guild, cahier de doléance sent to the Estates-General, 1789 


One thing a guild did was to decide who could do what work. A typical 
guild had privileges giving its members exclusive rights to produce certain 
things in certain places. A weavers’ guild, for instance, enjoyed the 
exclusive right for its masters to make and sell certain fabrics within a 
certain area. Anyone who wanted to do these things had to gain 
membership in the guild. As the 1155 charter of the London weavers’ guild 
put it, “Let no one carry on this occupation unless by their permission, and 


unless he belong to their gild, within the city, or in Southwark, or in the 
other places pertaining to London”.! This was the well-known phenomenon 
of “guild compulsion”. A guild also typically had the right to decide who 
could become a member and who could not. This “guild closure” meant that 
anyone the guild excluded could not legitimately practise the occupation. 

By limiting entry, the guild hindered competition in the market for the 
goods and services its members produced. To see why, consider a guild 
whose existing members are competing with one another (and thus are not 
extracting cartel profits), faced with an entrant who can produce at a lower 
cost and thus charge a lower price. If there were free entry, this entrant 
would capture some of the market by producing at a lower price, forcing the 
existing producers to respond in some way, perhaps by reducing their own 
prices, perhaps by ceasing to produce. If the guild imposes an entry barrier, 
it enables existing guild members to exclude the entrant or require him to 
incur costs of admission, thereby increasing his production costs and 
reducing his ability to compete with other producers. The guild entry barrier 
thus prevents the market from being competitive. For this reason, when a 
guild imposed a barrier preventing open entry to the occupation, the market 
could not be a competitive one. 

Entry barriers facilitated “tacit collusion”, in which competition is 
threatened by a number of firms engaging in behaviour that approximates 
that of a single dominant firm, even in the absence of direct market 
manipulation, such as the price-fixing and limits on output analyzed in 
Chapter 4. Tacit collusion was rendered easier by guild entry barriers 
because reducing the number of participants lowers coordination costs and 
increases each party’s share of any collusive profit, thereby increasing 
incentives to collude.* 

In addition, as Chapter 4 shows, guilds enabled their members to 
engage in active collusion, directly manipulating markets in their own 
interests. Guilds often regulated how much output their members could 
produce, what prices they could charge, and how much they could compete 
with their fellows. Guilds secured privileged access for their members to 
inputs such as raw materials, labour, equipment, and workshops, and laid 
down what kind of person they could employ, what wages they could pay, 
whom they could train, what quality of goods and services they could offer, 


what technology they could use, how many workers they could have, and 
how much equipment they could operate. 

A guild’s legal privileges to limit entry and manipulate markets 
enabled its members to act as a cartel. A cartel affects the distribution of 
resources. By excluding non-members from operating and limiting entry of 
new members, a cartel compels those who are excluded to shift to activities 
where they are less productive and earn lower incomes. By limiting 
competition in input markets, a cartel enables its members to pay their 
workers and other suppliers less than they would earn if there were 
competition, transferring income to cartel members from employees and 
upstream producers. By limiting supplies and increasing prices, a cartel 
transfers income to cartel members from customers. By acting as a cartel, a 
guild increased the incomes of its own members but reduced those of 
customers, workers, suppliers, and potential competitors. 

A cartel also affects the efficiency of the economy at large. It reduces 
the gains from economic activity in the whole society, relative to how much 
there would be if the cartel did not exist. When a cartel raises prices above 
marginal cost in order to get monopoly profits, some quantity of output that 
customers value more than it would cost to produce is no longer produced 
and exchanged. The economy as a whole is worse off. By acting as a cartel, 
a guild reduced aggregate production and consumption in the economy. 

But did guilds really behave in this way? Some scholars hold that 
guilds, even when they were organized around occupations, focused mainly 
on piety, sociability, and solidarity rather than economic ends.2 Others 
contend that guilds were voluntary associations that did not compel people 
to join them, did not impose admission requirements, and did not claim for 
their members the sole right to engage in certain economic activities.‘ Still 
others believe that guilds tried to limit entry but failed, either because 
municipal and princely governments forbade them,? or because they could 
not block interlopers.® A number of scholars draw a chronological 
distinction, claiming that medieval guilds were open and flexible 
institutions that imposed no entry barriers, which were instead a new 
practice introduced by “degenerate” early modern guilds.2 Others regard 
institutional rules as irrelevant: when guilds excluded minorities such as 
Jews they were simply expressing prevailing cultural values; exclusion of 


women was practised only by some guilds, “particularly in Germany”, 
which were merely reflecting underlying social attitudes.® Still others 
assume that guilds cannot have limited entry since they existed for many 
centuries, and inefficient institutions never survive for long.2 Proponents of 
this view regard guilds’ entry barriers as rare, harmless, or even justified: 
exclusion of non-locals and members of other religions had limited “net 
effects”; discrimination in favour of masters’ sons was justified by the 
superior skills they got through family training.12 Some revisionists even 
argue that guilds’ entry barriers were beneficial. S. R. Epstein theorizes that 
entry conditions, such as admission fees, place of residence, family income, 
father’s occupation, and kinship with existing masters, enabled guilds to 
limit adverse selection, insure against opportunistic behaviour, deter 
individual members from exploiting the guild for short-term advantage, and 
solve failures in markets for human capital. All these, he claims, meant 
guild entry barriers benefited the economy.1! 

Theories about guilds’ entry barriers thus diverge widely. This chapter 
explores them empirically. It begins by looking at whether, when, and how 
guilds tried to impose rules that limited entry and restricted the number of 
competitors. It then investigates whether guilds were able to restrict entry in 
practice, and what effects this had. 


EXCLUSIVE RIGHTs TO TRADE 


The most basic thing a guild did was to reserve for its members the right to 
produce certain goods and services. That is, it sought to impose guild 
compulsion—the requirement that anyone who wanted to practise that 
occupation had to apply for guild membership. Europe shows a variegated 
pattern in the development of guild compulsion, with guilds in some places 
requiring compulsory membership from the beginning and others moving 
more gradually in that direction. What patterns emerge from this variegated 
picture? 


T ABLE 3.1: Observations of Compulsory Membership among Individual Guilds, by Time-Period 


Total guilds With compulsion Without compulsion 


Period no. no. % no. % 
1000-99 1 0 0.0 1 100.0 
1100-99 15 15 100.0 0 0.0 
1200-99 36 23 63.9 13 36.1 
1300-99 18 13 y22 5 27.8 
1400-99 21 20 95.2 1 4.8 
“medieval” 6 6 100.0 0 0.0 
Subtotal medieval 97 77 79.4 20 20.6 
1500-99 lary 17 100.0 0 0.0 
1600-99 25 25 100.0 0 0.0 
1700-99 19 19 100.0 0 0.0 
1800-99 i] 1 100.0 0 0.0 
“early modern” 10 10 100.0 0 0.0 
Subtotal early modern 72 72 100.0 0 0.0 
Total whole period 169 149 88.2 20 11.8 


Notes: “Compulsion” = everyone who wished to practise the occupation had to be a member of 
the guild. Guilds are typically observed at date of foundation or first surviving ordinance. 

Source: Qualitative database: 169 observations of individual guilds whose compulsion 
privileges were recorded. 


Here is where the qualitative database can help. As Table 3.1 shows, 
the database contains observations of 169 guilds for which it is recorded, 
typically at their foundation or in their first surviving records, whether they 
required that all practitioners gain membership. These 169 observations 
include guilds in ten different European societies, spanning the 761 years 
from 1095 to 1856. 

In the sample as a whole, 88 per cent of guilds required everyone who 
wanted to practise the occupation to join the guild. However, there was a 
clear change over time. More than one-third of the thirteenth-century guilds 
and one-quarter of the fourteenth-century ones still did not practise 
compulsion, or were not recorded as doing so in their first surviving record. 
By the fifteenth century the number was just 5 per cent, and after 1500 it 
was zero. This suggests that guild compulsion was already the predominant 
pattern by 1200 and became virtually universal by 1400. On the other hand, 
compulsion was already universal among all 16 guilds observed before 
1200, which casts some doubt on the idea of a monotonic increase over 
time. The thirteenth and fourteenth centuries may have been unusual 
compared to both earlier and later periods, raising important questions 
about guild compulsion in the earliest centuries of European craft guilds. 

Of course, the sample analyzed in Table 3.1 is only a subset of the 
many thousands of guilds that existed across Europe from the eleventh to 
the nineteenth century. Moreover, the absence of an explicit statement of 
compulsion does not necessarily indicate the absence of compulsion. 
Indeed, Josef Kulischer argues the exact opposite: he takes the absence of 
any reference to guild compulsion to imply that it was taken for granted.44 
But if the sample in Table 3.1 reflects underlying guild practice, explicit 
guild compulsion was already predominant from the earliest point at which 
guilds emerged in medieval Europe: before 1400 a minority of guilds were 
voluntary, but after that date hardly any were, and after 1500 none./2 

In some European societies, as Table 3.2 shows, guild compulsion was 
the predominant pattern from the beginning. In Germany, for instance, of 
the seven guild charters that survive from the twelfth century, six explicitly 
state that the motivation for forming the guild was to impose compulsory 
membership on everyone in the occupation.4 In certain European towns, 
guild compulsion was present from the earliest records, as in Prague from 


1276 onwards, or Liineburg from 1302 onwards. In other cases, guilds did 
not initially have the right to compel all practitioners to join, but got this 
entitlement through a political or legal change at a later date, after which 
they were completely compulsory, as in Vercelli in 1242 or Florence in 
1344. In other cases, compulsion spread progressively among guilds, 
sometimes gradually as in Cologne between c. 1100 and 1396, sometimes 
much faster as in Provencal towns between 1500 and 1550. In Paris, among 
100 craft charters in a 1268 compilation, 25 (including most of the mass 
provisioning trades) required all practitioners to purchase a guild license; 
the other 75 (mostly the smaller luxury trades) did not explicitly impose this 
requirement and may therefore have been open.” By the fourteenth century, 
however, all Paris guilds were explicitly imposing compulsion.4° In some 
cases, historians differ about when guild compulsion emerged: Lyon was 
known as a city of “free occupations” until a comparatively late date, but 
there is disagreement as to whether it imposed guild compulsion in the 
sixteenth century or the seventeenth, and whether compulsion was partial or 
universal. Overall, most of the places in Table 3.2 saw guild compulsion 
developing (or already established) in the twelfth, thirteenth, or fourteenth 
century, a chronology consistent with the pattern for the compilation of 
individual guilds in Table 3.1. 


T ABLE 3.2: Timing of Transition to Guild Compulsion, Various European Towns, Thirteenth to 
Seventeenth Centuries 


Period at which guild compulsion was: 


Country Town Absent Emerging Partial Predominant Universal 
Bohemia Prague — - — — 1276 
France Dijon - - - - 16th c. 


France French towns — _ _ _ 1669 
(textiles) 


France 


France 


France 


France 


France 


Germany 


Germany 


Germany 


Hungary 


Italy 


Italy 


Italy 


Italy 


Italy 


Italy 


Italy 


Italy 


Italy 


Languedoc 
towns 


Lyon 


Paris 


Provencal 
towns 


Toulouse 


German towns 


Cologne 


Liineburg 


Hungarian 
towns 


Bologna 


Brescia 


Cremona 


Florence 


Genoa 


Padua 


Pisa 


Venice 


Vercelli 


pre-16th c. 


pre-1500 


12th c. 


pre-1344 


13th c. 


1286 


pre-1242 


c. 1400 


16th—17th 


Cc. 


1268 


1500-50 


13th c. 


post-1200 


1299 


1260s 


c. 1400 


1660s 


1500-50 


13th c. 


1270s 


14th c. 


post-1550 


12th c. 


post-1660s 


1387 


post-1344 


1261 


post-1242 


N. 
Netherlands 


S. 
Netherlands 


Spain 


Spain 
Spain 
Spain 
Spain 
Spain 
Spain 
Sweden 


Switzerland 


Dordrecht 


Bruges 


Barcelona 


Castilian towns 


Granada 


Perpignan 


Seville 


Spanish towns 


Valencia 


Swedish towns 


St Gallen 


pre-late 14th 
c. 


pre-1392 


14th c. 


early 14th c. 


post-1392 


1252-1351 


medieval 


1400 


1367 


14th c. 


late 14th c. 


early 16th c. 


17th c. 


1362 


Source: Qualitative guilds database: 43 observations of timing of transition to guild compulsion. 


Guilds that did not yet enjoy legal compulsion sometimes introduced it 
surreptitiously via other regulations. Thus some guilds that did not have 
formal rights of compulsion included rules in their ordinances forbidding 
guild members to employ or do business with those who were unwilling (or 
unable) to join the guild, as in twelfth-century Cologne,“ thirteenth-century 
Bologna,12 and thirteenth-century Venice.!2 Before they got the government 
to grant them rights of legal compulsion in 1344, the Florentine guilds (arti) 
imposed rules forbidding members from doing business with non- 
members.22 Although guilds saw advantages in imposing such rules, 


securing legal compulsion was evidently preferred and had become the 
norm at latest by 1400. 

A guild’s privileges typically prevailed within a given geographical 
area—the guild “ban”. In societies such as England and France, this area 
typically consisted of a specific town; in others, including much of central 
Europe, it extended into the countryside as well.24 For a guild, the area 
covered by its “ban” was crucial. The wider the ban extended the more 
competitors were excluded simply because of transport costs. So many 
guilds got charters extending their privileges beyond the town walls. Table 
3.3 shows their different approaches, based on 73 observations in the 
qualitative database. These are drawn from 12 European societies and span 
more than six and a half centuries, from the first charter of the Lincoln 
weavers’ guild in 1130 to the demise of the Bologna shoemakers’ guild in 
1796. 

Of the observations in Table 3.3, 40 per cent involve guilds extending 
their ban beyond the town walls for a specific distance in all directions. For 
16 per cent of guilds, the ban extended just one to three miles, less than an 
hour’s travel on foot, and hence was directed mainly at preventing non- 
guilded rural competition in the immediate countryside. But the other 23 
per cent of guilds that used the “radius” approach extended their ban from 
four miles to as many as 10, 12, 14, or even 60 miles beyond the town in all 
directions, thereby trying also to exclude competitors from other towns. 
This was explicitly the aim in the second type of guild ban, accounting for 
11 per cent of the cases in Table 3.3, which extended to urban areas outside 
the city walls, taking in either the town’s own suburbs or other towns 
entirely. Another 8 per cent of cases, all post-1500, combined urban and 
rural areas in the guild ban, and thus targeted suburbs, neighbouring towns, 
and the countryside. A final type of guild ban applied to purely rural areas, 
and was used by 21 per cent of the medieval guilds in this sample and 46 
per cent of the early modern ones, a difference which is statistically 
significant at a borderline (0.095) level.22 The increased attention devoted 
to controlling rural production in the early modern period is consistent with 
what we know about the proliferation of export-oriented proto-industries in 
the European countryside after c. 1500.22 


T ABLE 3.3: Urban Guild Bans beyond Boundaries of Individual Towns, 1130-1796 


Medieval Early modern Total 

no. % no. % no. % 
Radius: 
Radius (1—3 miles) 3 21.4 9 15.3 12 164 
Radius (4—7 miles) 4 28.6 7 PASS “tid. SeeT 
Radius (10 miles) 0 0.0 1 1.7 1 1.4 
Radius (12 miles) 1 7.1 1 1.7 2 2.7 
Radius (14 miles) 0 0.0 1 1.7 1 1.4 
Radius (60 miles) 0 0.0 1 1.7 1 1.4 
Radius (“large”) 0 0.0 1 1.7 1 1.4 
Subtotal radius 8 57.1 21 35.6 29 39.7 
Urban: 
Suburb 1 7h Z 3.4 3 4.1 
Suburb + other towns (several) 1 7.1 2 3.4 3 4.1 
Other town (1) 1 7.1 0 0.0 1 1.4 
Other towns (several) 0 0.0 1 1.7 1 1.4 
Subtotal urban 3 21.4 5 8.5 8 11.0 


Rural-urban: 


Radius (4 mile) + suburbs 0 0.0 1 1.7 1 1.4 


Rural territory + other town (1) 0 0.0 1 1.7 1 1.4 
Countryside + other town (1) 0 0.0 3 5.1 3 4.1 
Countryside + other towns (all but 3) 0 0.0 1 1.7 1 1.4 
Subtotal rural-urban 0 0.0 6 10.2 6 8.2 
Rural: 

Rural territory 1 7.1 13 22.0 14 19.2 
Countryside 1 7.1 7 11.9 8 11.0 
Countryside (opposed) 0 0.0 1 1.7 1 1.4 
Villages 0 0.0 1 1,7 1 1.4 
Rural territory (all but 3 villages) 1 7.1 0 0.0 1 1.4 
Specific villages near the town 0 0.0 fs) 8.5 fs) 6.8 
Subtotal rural 3 21.4 27 458 30 41.1 
Total 14 100.0 59 100.0 73 100.0 


Source: Qualitative database: 73 observations of guilds defining their bans beyond town 
boundaries. 


Guild compulsion, together with guild entry barriers, could also extend 
beyond town boundaries in a different way. This was when rural producers 
themselves formed guilds. Although guilds are usually regarded as urban 
institutions, many European societies had guilds with a significant rural 
component, as emerges from 117 observations in the guilds database. Table 
3.4 shows that such guilds took three main forms: purely rural guilds (32 


per cent of observations); rural-urban (“regional”) guilds (another 32 per 
cent); and supra-regional guild federations incorporating multiple towns 
and villages (37 per cent). Guilds that included rural producers can be 
observed in Europe over a period of at least five hundred years, but the 
medieval period accounts for 41 per cent of observations in Table 3.4, 
significantly more than its 27 per cent share of the wider guilds database. 
This was because of the widespread prevalence in the medieval period of 
supra-regional guild federations; the early modern period saw a shift away 
from such federations towards individual rural and rural-urban guilds. 


T ABLE 3.4: Guilds that Included Rural Producers, 1340-1848 
Rural Rural-urban (“regional”) Total 


Individual All or various Individual All or various Guilds no. % 


Guild guild guilds guild federation 

Country 

Austria 2 — 3 1 — 6 515 
Bohemia — — 1 — — 1 0.95 
Bulgaria 2 - - = ~ 2478 
France — — 1 — — 1 9.9 ll 
Germany 14 — 3 11 22 50 42.7 hh 
Greece 1 — — - — 1 9.9 hh 
Hungary — — — 2 - 2 1.7 bh 
Italy 5 — 2 — — 7 6.9 ll 


eicuae . - - - - el 

Poland — za 2 = 7 2 “4.98 

Scotland = a 1 7 - 1 ogh 

5 etherlands - - ; - - * 478 

Spain - 7 1 3 = 11 9.48 

Switzerland 4 7 4 ~ 21 29 24, hh 
Period 

Total 2 0 5 1 40 48 4, ohh 
medieval 

Total early 28 7 15 16 3 69 59.9 ll 
modem 

Total 30 7 20 7 43 117 100.0 


Notes:° = not significantly different from percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 
level. 


_ significantly lower than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.05 level.! = 


significantly lower than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 level bh - 


significantly higher than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.05 level.) = significantly 
higher than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 level. England has zero 
observations in this table, significantly lower (at the 0.05 level) than its share of observations in the 
guilds database overall. For all other countries not represented in this table, their share of 
observations (zero) is not significantly lower than in the guilds database overall. 

Source: Qualitative database: 117 observations of rural guilds, rural-urban guilds, and regional 
guild federations. 


Guilds that included rural producers were found in 14 European 
countries, as Table 3.4 shows, but more often in some than others. 
Germany, Austria, and Switzerland all account for significantly higher 
proportions of the observations in Table 3.4 than in the guild database 
overall. At the other end of the spectrum, England (with no rural guilds), 
but also France, Italy, and the Southern Netherlands, all account for 
significantly lower proportions of observations in ‘Table 3.4 than in the 
wider guilds database. Thus while guilds in northwest Europe and Italy 
were mainly urban institutions, in German-speaking central Europe they 
extended deep into the rural economy. As we shall see, this had far-reaching 
implications for their ability to restrict entry and manipulate markets. 


BarRRIERS TO ENTRY 


Reserving particular economic activities for guild members would not 
matter if entry to guilds were open. But all guilds restricted entry. 
Sometimes the barriers were lower, sometimes higher, but they were always 
there. The only guilds that did not record admission requirements are guilds 
that did not record anything at all about themselves other than their 
existence. 

The guilds database contains 2,387 observations of guild entry 
barriers, summarized in Table 3.5. To these must be added around 2,400 
observations of guild entry barriers against women, which were so 
numerous and had such far-reaching effects that they are analyzed 
separately in Chapter 5. The non-gender-based entry barriers discussed in 
the present chapter cover nearly 500 different occupations, come from 20 
European societies, and span the 867 years between 995 and 1862. 

As Table 3.5 shows, guild entry barriers—apart from gender 
restrictions—were highly variegated. But they can be summarized under 
five broad headings: numerus clausus restrictions (7 per cent of 
observations); barriers based on group affiliation (22 per cent); barriers 
based on demographic characteristics other than gender (12 per cent); 
barriers based on economic attributes (49 per cent); and barriers based on 
“acceptability” to current practitioners (10 per cent). 


Numerus Clausus 


The most straightforward way for a guild to limit entry was to fix a 
maximum number of practitioners. This “numerus clausus” approach 
accounts for 6 per cent of observations in Table 3.5. Once the membership 
ceiling was reached, the guild rejected any new applicant until a slot 
became free. Some guilds even claimed—inaccurately—that this was the 
norm, as in Liineburg in 1454, when the hucksters’ guild declared that it 
was “customary among all guilds” that the number of masters should not be 


allowed to rise.24 


T ABLE 3.5: Guild Entry Barriers in Medieval and Early Modern Europe, 995-1862 


Medieval Early Modern Whole Period 
Guild entry barriers (except for gender)* no. row% no. row% no. col.% 


Numerus clausus 


Direct (specific number) 46 3,98 98 68.1 144 6.0 
Indirect 3 15.05 17 85.0 20 0.8 
Subtotal numerus clausus 49 99,98 115 70.1 164 6.9 


Group affiliation 


Local citizenship 37 38.9 bh 58 61.1 95 4.0 
“Unfree” background 22 4 4.9 bh 28 56.0 50 2.1 
Ethnicity or language 26 19.5 ll 107 80.5 133 5.6 
Religion 27 yz 215 88.8 242 10.1 


Subtotal group affiliation 


Demographic characteristics 


Apprentice age 


Master age 


Marital status 


Illegitimacy (self & ancestors) 


Kinship with master 


Subtotal demographic characteristics 


Economic characteristics 


Wealth or income 


Second occupation or guild membership 


Apprentice enrolment fee 


Minimum apprentice premium 


Mastership admission fee 


Additional mastership admission charges 


Operating license 


Subtotal economic characteristics 


112 


38 


76 


41 


21 


140 


21.5 ll 


147° 

gg ll 

20.5 § 

a9.2% 
46,7 bh 


25.9 § 


12.9 Il 


408 


29 


41 


31 


92 


217 


72 


199 


1,023 


78.5 


85.3 


91.1 


79.5 


70.8 


53.3 


74.1 


57.1 


81.8 


93.0 


28.8 


93.8 


80.7 


94.1 


88.0 


520 


34 


45 


39 


130 


45 


293 


21 


88 


214 


52 


662 


109 


17 


1,163 


1.4 


1.9 


1.6 


5.4 


1.9 


12.3 


0.9 


3.7 


9.0 


2.2 


4.6 


0.7 


48.7 


Collective acceptability 


“Dishonourable” occupational background 15 17.41 71 82.6 86 3.6 
Acceptability and reputation 43 26.75 118 73.3 161 6.7 
Subtotal collective acceptability 58 23.58 189 76.5 247 10.3 
Total 435 igoll 1,952 818 2,387 100.0 


Notes: *Does not include c. 2,400 observations of gender-based entry barriers (analyzed 
separately in Chapter 5). ° = percentage of medieval observations is not significantly different than 
in guilds database at 0.10 level. = percentage of medieval observations is significantly lower than 
in guilds database at 0.05 level. 1. percentage of medieval observations is significantly lower than 


in guilds database at 0.10 level. hh — percentage of medieval observations is significantly higher 
than in guilds database at 0.05 level. 
Source: Qualitative database: 2,387 observations of guild entry barriers. 


The exact maximum that guilds laid down varied widely, from the six 
masters permitted by the Heidenheim brewers’ guild in 1618 or the nine 
permitted by the Vienna barber-surgeons’ guild before 1716 to the 200 
masters permitted by the Rome tailors’ guild in 1777, the 300 permitted by 
the Paris goldsmiths’ guild between 1554 and 1747, or the 457 permitted by 
the Iglau (Jihlava) woollen-weavers’ guild in 1822. But the average across 
the 144 observations in the guilds database for which a precise number is 
recorded was almost exactly 50 masters, 40 in the medieval period and 54 
in the early modern period. 

There were also a few guilds (1 per cent of the cases in Table 3.5) that 
fixed an indirect numerus clausus. The most common approach was to 
specify a particular number of journeymen who were allowed to present 
their masterpieces each year. Another approach was to limit entry to men 
who filled an existing master’s niche, replaced a father, or married a woman 
related to a guild master. Some guilds made admission conditional on 
ownership of a piece of real property with a craft license attached to it—for 


example, one of the limited number of officially licensed butchers’ benches, 
houses with smithing-entitlements, or existing breweries. Other guilds did 
not include any numerus clausus rule in their ordinance, but nonetheless 
imposed one in practice, as in 1791—92 when the Mainz shopkeepers’ guild 
refused admission to a fully qualified spice-retailer, requiring him to wait 
until an existing guild member closed his business, so as to prevent 
“livelihoods from being divided up and ultimately no-one being able to find 
the wherewithal to live in a suitable manner”.*2 

Only a minority of guilds, however, used the blunt instrument of a 
numerus clausus. For one thing, it was bad politics, since it made the guild’s 
cartelistic nature highly visible, laying it open to resentment and attack. A 
guild could better defend its privileges if it could claim that entry was in 
principle possible, and some applicants were being excluded merely 
because of their own failings. A second reason most guilds used other types 
of entry barrier was that a legal ceiling on master numbers made it harder to 
grant exemptions, which we shall see were a lucrative source of money, 
perks, and political influence. So guilds preferred to control entry indirectly, 
by imposing conditions that they could relax at their own discretion. The 
net effect was similar—the number of practitioners remained lower than 
had entry been free—but the mechanisms were different. So most guilds 
limited entry by imposing one (or several) of the other admission conditions 
in Table 3.5 — conditions that were open to interpretation and could 
therefore be relaxed if the rewards were sufficiently enticing. 


Group Affiliation 


One type of entry barrier, accounting for 22 per cent of observations in 
Table 3.5, was based on group affiliation. Many guilds refused admission to 
members of certain groups: non-citizens or non-locals; those with serfdom 
or slavery in their background; people with skins of particular colours; 
those who spoke certain languages; members of particular religions. 


LOCAL CITIZENSHIP 


One barrier, comprising 4 per cent of the cases in Table 3.5, was the 
citizenship test. In medieval and early modern Europe, “citizenship” was 
held in the local community (town or village), not the state. Not every town 
inhabitant was a citizen, and not every applicant for citizenship was 
admitted.2® Most guilds required applicants to have or get local citizenship 
rights as a necessary though not sufficient condition for guild mastership.22 
Some guilds made even stronger demands: a minimum prior period of 
citizenship, local residence in addition to citizenship, local apprenticeship in 
addition to citizenship, or even, as in medieval and early modern Liineburg, 
proof that the applicant had never “had his own fire and hearth” in another 
place.#8 

Requiring applicants for guild membership to be local citizens limited 
entry in three ways. First, most towns erected barriers to citizenship: if 
someone did not inherit citizenship from his father, he had to apply for 
admission, pay a fee, and typically fulfill other conditions.22 Second, even 
when a non-citizen could get accepted as a citizen, he typically had to pay 
higher guild fees than someone who already held local citizenship. Third, 
the entry barriers of town and guild reinforced each other: an applicant for 
local citizenship could be rejected because the local guild did not want him, 
and vice versa.22 

This did not mean that towns never admitted outsiders to citizenship. 
On the contrary, they had two powerful incentives to do so: demography 
and money. Every pre-modern town incubated air- and water-borne 
infections which caused a substantial excess of deaths over births—what is 
called the “urban graveyard” effect.24 This demographic reality meant that 
towns needed large numbers of immigrants just to keep population levels 
stable. In medieval York, for instance, citizenship admissions closely 
tracked mortality fluctuations, and the city was only able to maintain its size 
by recruiting six out of every seven new citizens from outside the families 
of existing citizens.24 In early modern London, mortality was so high that 
the city needed net immigration of over 5,000 persons annually just to 
maintain its existing population, and 8,000 annually to achieve moderate 
growth.*2 A similar demographic pattern prevailed in the Low Countries, 
where cities such as Antwerp had such high mortality that they could 
maintain their size only by admitting large numbers of outsiders as 


citizens.°4 England and the Netherlands, ae had lower urban 
mortality than many other parts of Europe. For demographic reasons 
alone, therefore, a large proportion of new citizens in most pre-modern 
towns were outsiders.22 

But this does not mean pre-modern towns were “open”, as sometimes 
claimed.*4 Few towns admitted outsiders freely to the full economic rights 
of “citizen” status. They placed conditions on citizenship and, as a 
consequence, excluded people who could not fulfill the requirements. 
Towns often charged citizenship admission fees to raise revenues, 
something they were able to do because citizenship meant access to a pool 
of profitable privileges which only urban citizens enjoyed, among them the 
right to apply for guild membership. Late-fifteenth-century Ziirich, for 
instance, imposed a citizenship admission fee of 10 fl, which was 
equivalent to 150 eke earnings for a journeyman and 300 days’ for an 
agricultural worker.22 Together with other admission conditions, these entry 
barriers intensified in the sixteenth eae! and ultimately closed Ziirich 
citizenship to all but well-off applicants.22 In the German town of Wildberg 
in 1600, the citizenship admission fee was 8 fl, equivalent to 324 days’ 
wages for a male servant and 61 days’ for a local master worsted-weaver 
(the most common occupation).22 In the town of Mémpelgard 
(Montbéliard), the citizenship admission fee in 1603 was 70 livres, over a 
year’s wages for a journeyman; in 1748, when the town corporation became 
worried about immigration, it increased the fee to 500 livres (over eight 
years of a journeyman’s wages); in 1778 it reduced the fee, but only to 250 
livres, equivalent to a journeyman’s wages for over four years.*! Even the 
comparatively open towns of the early moder Northern Netherlands 
charged citizenship admission fees equivalent to two months’ wages for a 
master ee to many more days’ earings for a servant or 
labourer.“ In addition, most towns imposed non-pecuniary barriers to 
citizenship, requiring applicants to satisfy conditions such as legitimate 
birth, guild apprenticeship, freedom from serfdom, minimum property 
ownership, taxpayer status, religious affiliation, and good reputation. 

Such barriers meant that many candidates for town citizenship failed to 
get in. The sheer scale of rejections is illustrated by a quantitative study 
carried out for the Swiss town of Bern. Around 1600, Bern had a population 


of about 1,400 households and was enjoying an economic “golden age” 
which made it unusually open to admitting new citizens. But in the 30 years 
from 1584 to 1614, the town received 620 outside applications for 
citizenship, of which it rejected more than 40 per cent, discriminating 
particularly against poorer applicants.“4 Some other pre-modern towns 
probably had lower rejection rates, but some probably had higher ones. This 
quantitative study shows that when we observe a town admitting large 
absolute numbers of outsiders as citizens, this need not imply the town was 
open. Even flourishing towns such as early modern Bern rejected a 
substantial percentage of applicants, particularly the less affluent. 


T ABLE 3.6: Citizens as a Percentage of Householders, European Towns, c. 1300—c. 1900 


Country Locality Period Citizens as percentage of household 
heads 
England Coventry c. 1500 c. 80 
England London c. 1550 c. 75 
N. Netherlands ’s-Hertogenbosch early modern 50-75 
Hungary free royal towns 1828 60 
Switzerland Zurich early modern 59.3 
England Norwich 1589 50.8 
Sweden smaller Swedish 18th century > 50 
towns 
France / Strasbourg pre-1730 > 50 
Germany 
N. Netherlands Utrecht early modern 50 


England Norwich late 17th century c. 50 


England 


England 


Germany 


Sweden 


Sweden 


France 


England 


N. Netherlands 


Scotland 


Sweden 


Sweden 


N. Netherlands 


England 


England 


England 


Italy 


Sweden 


York 


Bristol 


German towns 


Kalmar 


Stockholm 


Strasbourg 


average English 
town 


Amsterdam 


larger Scottish 
towns 


Stockholm 


larger Swedish 
towns 


Amsterdam 


Colchester 


London 


Exeter 


Florence 


1548 


16th century 


early modern 


1550-1600 


early 17th century 


post-1730 


1500-1700 


17th century 


16th and 17th 
centuries 


1582 


18th century 


17th century 


c. 1700 


c. 1300 


1377 


beginning of 16th 
century 


< 50 


< 50 


40-60 


43 


40-45 


c. 40 


33-50 


33-50 


c. 33 


c. 33 


c. 33 


< 33 


c. 25 


25 


21 


14.2 


Malmé 18th century < 10 


Romania Bukovinian rural communes 1896 9.7 
Romania Bukovinian towns and cities 1896 7.9 
Italy Italian city republics medieval 2-3 
France French towns 14th century 2.0-2.5 
Average 38.6 


Source: Quantitative guilds database: 31 observations of the share of householders with citizenship rights. 


As a result of such barriers, citizenship was a minority privilege in pre-modern 
towns. The quantitative database contains 31 observations of the percentage of 
householders with full citizenship rights in European towns (or groups of towns) 
between 1300 and 1900. As ‘Table 3.6 shows, in only a quarter of the sample was 
citizenship enjoyed by more than half of all householders. In another 16 per cent of 
towns, just about half of householders were citizens. Then there were about 30 per cent 
of towns where between a third and a half of all householders enjoyed full rights as 
citizens. In a final third of the sample, less than a quarter of households had citizenship 
rights, in some cases as few as only 2 or 3 per cent. Across all 31 observations in Table 
3.6, fewer than 39 per cent of householders held town citizenship. And in most 
European towns and cities, being excluded from citizenship meant being excluded from 
guild membership.” 


FREEDOM FROM SERFDOM OR SLAVERY 


Even if someone had local citizenship, or could afford the fees to obtain it, guilds could 
still exclude him for violating other membership conditions. Many guilds excluded any 
applicant afflicted with the hereditary taint of “unfreedom”— not just at the time of 
application but in his past or among his ancestors. The guilds database contains 50 
observations of guilds excluding those of unfree background—serfs and their 
descendants in northwest and central Europe, slaves and their descendants in 
Mediterranean Europe. 

As Table 3.5 shows, the medieval period is significantly over-represented, 
accounting for 44 per cent of observations of this type of entry barrier compared to only 
27 per cent of observations in the wider database. This is understandable, given that 
serfdom and slavery were becoming less common in many parts of Europe by c. 1500. 


Serfdom gradually died out in western Europe from the late medieval period 
onwards. In societies such as England and Switzerland, consequently, the serfdom 
barrier was only imposed by medieval guilds. But in Germany and Austria, guilds 
continued to exclude those of serf descent throughout the early modern period. Even in 
western German societies such as Wiirttemberg, with legendarily “free” peasantries, 
eighteenth-century guilds routinely required that an applicant prove his Mannrecht 
(literally “right as a man”), demonstrating freedom from the taint of serfdom, which was 
inherited in the maternal line.4° Since the vast majority of the pre-modern European 
population was rural, and many rural people had some hereditary servility in their 
ancestry if it was traced back far enough, guilds found this device convenient for 
restricting entry. 

In Mediterranean Europe, analogously, guilds used slave background to exclude 
entrants. Guilds in medieval Italian cities such as Genoa, Bologna, and Venice barred 
slaves and their descendants from becoming guild members or even getting jobs in guild 
workshops. Italian guilds stopped using slavery as an entry barrier after the fifteenth 
century, but Iberian guilds continued to enforce the barrier well into the early modern 
period. Indeed, guild discrimination against those of slave extraction intensified in Spain 
after about 1470, when guilds began to require apprentices to provide written proof not 
only that they were themselves free, but that they had no taint of slavery in their distant 
ancestry; many Spanish guilds continued to impose this condition into the eighteenth 
century.“ The quantitative effect of such barriers could be substantial, since around 
1550 slaves comprised about 7 per cent of the population in Seville and 10 per cent in 
Lisbon.42 Even excluding current slaves, let alone those with slave ancestors, enabled 
Iberian guilds to exclude a non-trivial share of potential entrants. 


ETHNICITY AND LANGUAGE 


Ethnicity and language provided a further set of group characteristics which guilds used 
to limit entry, as shown by 133 observations in the guild database, comprising about 6 
per cent of the cases in Table 3.5. The medieval period is significantly under-represented 
among observations of this type of entry barrier, accounting for only 19.5 per cent of 
cases compared to 27 per cent in the wider guilds database. The 133 observations in 
Table 3.5 suggest that guilds only started to impose ethnic and linguistic barriers 
gradually in the course of the fourteenth century, and intensified the practice only after 
1500. Closer investigation reveals that guilds used ethnicity barriers most frequently 
across two large swathes of Europe: the Iberian peninsula and German-speaking central 
Europe. 

In Iberia, guilds operationalized and intensified ethnic discrimination against 
persons of African and Moorish ancestry. In many Spanish towns, beginning in the 
fifteenth century, guilds required apprentices to show certificates of limpieza de sangre 
(“purity of blood”) proving they were had no taint of “non-Spanish” ethnicity.“2 In 


sixteenth-century Valencia, for instance, the cobblers’ guild excluded negroes and 
“mulattoes of the color of quince marmalade, because of the protests and disturbance 
which would result from the sight of such persons mingling with honorable and well 
dressed people”.2 In sixteenth-century Seville, people who were labelled “black”, as 
well as “coloured people, Moriscoes, and descendants of Jews”, were excluded from 
guilds and thus from formal training and independent practice.2! 

In a similar manner, central and eastern European guilds excluded non-Germans, 
especially Slavs. In medieval and early modern Liineburg, with its mixed population of 
Germans and Wends (West Slavs), 44 per cent of guilds required apprentices to prove 
they were “authentic, right, German, and not Wendish”.22 In early modern Reval 
(modern Tallinn), with its mixed German-Estonian population, most guilds were 
exclusively German, with only a few of the least prestigious admitting Estonians.°2 In 
early modern Brandenburg, many indigenous German guilds refused to admit French 
Huguenot refugees, who were only allowed to practise occupations if they got 
government permission to set up their own guilds or obtained royal manufacturing 
privileges. Crown efforts to unify German and French guilds in the same occupation 
proved fruitless when German guilds protested that they would lose their “honourable” 
status in the guild system of the Empire if they admitted French craftsmen who engaged 
in defiling practices such as employing women.4 

Kronstadt (the modern Romanian town of Brasov) provides a vivid illustration of 
the ethnic divisiveness guilds fostered and intensified. In the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, guild membership in this town was reserved for the “Saxons” and denied to 
Romanians, Hungarians, and Roma (gypsies). Craftsmen of Romanian ethnicity had to 
practise in the suburb of Schei, and remained completely non-guilded until the later 
eighteenth century when, with the support of Levantine merchants, the Romanian 
butchers, furriers, and tailors managed to establish their own guilds, followed in the 
nineteenth century by purely Romanian guilds of braid-makers, “Romanian tailors”, and 
fullers.22 The Hungarian craftsmen were allowed to operate only in the Blumenau 
neighbourhood, and remained non-guilded, although in the nineteenth century a few 
managed to gain admission to the Saxon guilds of the butchers, tailors, shoemakers, and 
potters.°° The hundreds of Roma (gypsy) boot-cobblers and nail-makers were restricted 
to the suburbs and remained wholly non-guilded.24 So deep-seated were the ethnic 
divisions fostered by the local guilds that when Kronstadt came under Habsburg rule in 
the eighteenth century, new guilds of “German” tailors and shoemakers were established 
alongside the existing “Saxon” tailors’ and shoemakers’ guilds; both sets of guilds 
survived into the second half of the nineteenth century.22 In those Kronstadt crafts 
where there were multiple ethnic guilds, each guild claimed a monopoly over particular 
wares: there were two sorts of strap-making (“Greek work” and “German work”), two 
sorts of tailoring (“Saxon” and “German”), two sorts of shoemaking (“Saxon” and 
“Catholic”), two sorts of baking (“Saxon baking” and “German white-baking”), and two 


sorts of hat-making (the making of old-fashioned peasant hats which was reserved for 
members of the “Saxon” guild, and the making of “town hats” reserved for the 
“German” guild).°2 Kronstadt illustrates how guilds both reflected ethnic divisions and, 
by institutionally locking economic privileges to ethnicity, intensified them. 

Of course, guilds did not originate the ethnic divisions in Europe, which had their 
origins in successive waves of migration, trade, conquest, and colonization, and were 
intensified by late medieval and early modern “globalization”. But guilds found ethnic 
distinctions useful devices for limiting entry. By operationalizing ethnicity, guilds 
intensified its importance, endowing it with economic leverage in the lives of people 
who otherwise had good reasons to ignore it, as shown by the fact that guilds had to 
enforce ethnic discrimination rather than simply relying on informal cultural acceptance 
of ethnic boundaries. 


RELIGION 


Religion was another entry barrier used by guilds, reflected in 242 observations in the 
guilds database, which account for 10 per cent of the cases in Table 3.5. A closer look at 
these observations shows that every religion in Europe was used as an entry barrier by 
some guild at some time or in some place. 

Where Muslims lived alongside Christians, as in Spain and Bulgaria, guilds used 
religion to restrict entry. In Spain, most guilds excluded Muslims before c. 1500, and all 
did so afterwards. Bulgaria was somewhat more pluralistic, with about half of all guilds 
combining at least two of the three main religious groups (Muslims, Eastern Orthodox 
Christians, and Jews), although the other half was religiously homogeneous. 

Guilds also limited entry by excluding Christians who did not belong to the 
dominant local confession. As early as the fourteenth century, the guilds of Reval 
(modern Tallinn) excluded Russian inhabitants because they were Orthodox rather than 
Catholic.© But the medieval period is under-represented when it comes to guild 
religious barriers, comprising only 11 per cent of such cases in Table 3.5, compared to 
27 per cent of medieval observations in the wider guilds database. This is because the 
Protestant Reformation created a whole new set of religious characteristics that guilds 
eagerly adopted as entry barriers. As emerges from hundreds of cases in the database, 
guilds routinely excluded Protestants in Catholic places, Catholics in Protestant ones, 
Calvinists in Lutheran places, and Lutherans in Calvinist ones. It was highly exceptional 
to find a religiously mixed guild, even of Christians. 

On top of all these other religious barriers, guilds in all European societies banned 
Jews. The default situation was for guilds to exclude applicants who were themselves 
currently Jews. In Germany, Austria, Switzerland, and Spain, guilds went further, 
excluding not just practising Jews but people who had converted from Judaism to 
Christianity, and sometimes even the offspring or remote descendants of Jews and 
converts.© Most European guilds only relaxed their exclusion of Jews under state 


pressure between the late eighteenth and the mid-nineteenth century, often during 
struggles over guild abolition. In France, a major argument deployed by guilds against 
Enlightenment-inspired attempts to abolish them was that such an abolition would allow 
crafts and trades to be practised by Jews, “a proscribed nation whose conduct in every 
sort of activity authorizes us to despise it or fear it”.°* In August 1776, when the French 
guilds were restored after a six-month abolition, the first thing the Paris guilds did was 
to kick out the few Jews who had entered “their” occupations, apostrophizing them as 
“men without a country, pariahs without honor or roots . . . usurers, well poisoners, 
rapacious wasps”. 

The universal guild ban against Jews was relaxed only in two contexts. The first 
was in eastern European societies such as Poland, Bulgaria, and Hungary, where Jews 
made up an unusually high share of the population and enjoyed sufficient royal or 
seigneurial protection that Christian guilds were sometimes forced to admit them. Even 
when Jewish masters were admitted to a Christian guild, however, they often had to pay 
an additional fee and were subject to constant harassment by their Christian fellows, as 
in the Polish-Lithuanian town of Stuck (now in Belarus), where the Christian butchers 
constantly complained about competition from their Jewish fellows and petitioned for a 
quota to be imposed on them.™ It was much more common for guilds to exclude Jewish 
masters, and even to deny training to Jewish apprentices, as with the bakers’ guild of 
seventeenth-century Z6tkiew (then in Poland, now in Ukraine), which ordered its 
members not to apprentice Jewish boys, “in order not to show the infidel the art of 
making bread and thus destroy themselves” (meaning the guild members).°° At best, the 
royal or seigneurial authorities in Poland might permit Jewish craftsmen to set up their 
own guilds, although typically only on condition that they pay a fee to the Christian 
guilds for the privilege, or that, in the words of an agreement in Jaworéw in 1641, 
Jews “practise crafts only for their own needs”. 

The second context in which guild bans against Jews were sometimes relaxed 
consisted of a handful of unusually liberal guilds in western European societies which 
admitted Jews alongside Christians, often under state pressure. In the royal manufactory 
in the Normandy town of Elbeuf, for instance, the 1667 ordinance issued to the woollen- 
weavers’ guild permitted the employment and training of foreigners, Protestants, and 
even “non-Christians”— i.e., Jews.°2 One or two German princes also tried to compel 
guilds to accept Jews, in the teeth of bitter guild protests that this would make all other 
guilds in the Empire boycott their journeyman and their wares.©2 

The only place in western Europe lacking an absolute bar against Jews was 
Amsterdam, where there were fifty guilds of which four admitted Jews: the booksellers, 
the brokers, the physician-apothecaries, and the fishmongers.” These guilds admitted 
Jews not because of state pressure but with the consent of guild members, although the 
booksellers and physician-apothecaries granted them only restricted rights.24 One 
contributory factor may have been the liberal policies of the Amsterdam town 


magistracy, manifested in 1749 when it refused permission for the establishment of a 
purely Christian diamond-cutters’ guild on the grounds that “the Jews founded the 
diamond industry in this city”.24 Another was the—by European standards— 
extraordinarily open stance of guilds in the western cities of the Dutch Republic, which 
we shall encounter repeatedly throughout this book. In any case, guilds only admitted 
Jews under this unusually liberal Dutch guild regime or under political pressure—and 


then often with grim resistance. 


Demographic Characteristics 


Even if an applicant was not excluded from a guild simply because he belonged to the 
wrong group (non-citizen, non-free, non-dominant ethnicity, non-majority religion), he 
still faced many other obstacles. One major type of precondition was demographic. 
Gender was the most far-reaching condition in this category, to such an extent that 
Chapter 5 examines it separately. But guilds also limited entry according to age, marital 
status, legitimate birth, and family ties with existing members. 


AGE 


Many guilds had age requirements, as shown by 79 observations in the database, about 
half for apprenticeship and half for mastership. For apprentices, guilds often imposed 
minimum age requirements, most commonly 14 years. Minimum ages for new 
apprentices operated as a direct entry barrier by decreasing the number of years a person 
could practise the occupation independently. Some guilds went so far as to state this 
motivation explicitly, as in 1506 when the Cologne silk-weavers’ guild imposed a 
minimum age for incoming apprentices, “to prevent too great a flow of entrants”. But 
even maximum ages could operate as entry barriers, as in 1557 when the Bruges candle- 
makers’ guild refused to admit Thomas Lommelin to apprenticeship, claiming that at the 
age of 36 he was “too old to learn”. The real objection was that Lommelin was a 
wealthy citizen of Genoese ancestry, suspected of seeking guild membership for its 
social and political opportunities, which in turn might enable him to threaten the profits 
of existing guild masters.“4 Age conditions, like many guild requirements, provided 
excuses for excluding candidates guilds just didn’t like. 

For mastership, guilds also imposed minimum age requirements. The average was 
about age 23 across the 45 observations in the guilds database. Minimum mastership 
ages were most common in the early modern period, which accounted for 91 per cent of 
the cases in Table 3.5, significantly higher than its 72 per cent share in the overall 
database. Again, guilds justified these conditions in terms of limiting entry, as in 1483 
when the Rome pharmacists’ guild imposed a minimum mastership age and an entry 
examination to deter applicants,” or in 1520 when the Rome wool guild imposed a 


minimum mastership age and a ban on dual occupations as a package of measures 
aimed at impeding entry.” 


MARITAL STATUS 


Marital status was another demographic entry barrier, with almost all guilds requiring 
apprentices and journeymen to be bachelors, and masters to be married men. The 
expectation that apprentices and journeymen would be unmarried was so much taken for 
granted that many guilds did not even mention it explicitly as an entry condition. 
Violating the expectation led to penalties, however, as in medieval English guilds where 
an apprentice who married could be fined by the authorities,” be arrested for 
“trespass”,8 or have his term of training doubled. 

Journeymen were also expected to be unmarried. Some guilds tolerated married 
journeymen in the medieval period, but after 1500 most imposed a celibacy rule, and 
after 1600 this became virtually universal.° Over the course of the eighteenth century, 
the intensifying barriers to mastership in many European guilds created large and 
expanding strata of lifelong journeymen. Some of these began to violate guild rules by 
marrying and trying to support a family on a journeyman’s wages. If a journeyman did 
marry, he was often penalized by his guild, either by being barred from mastership in 
perpetuity, or by being barred from working in certain towns even as a journeyman.24 
In the few guilds that tolerated journeyman marriage, it remained highly exceptional.®2 
In Nuremberg as late as 1797, for instance, fewer than 5 per cent of journeymen lived 
outside their masters’ houses, a prerequisite for marriage.°4 

Conversely, guilds expected masters to be married. Most guilds simply assumed 
that mastership and marriage would coincide. But some explicitly stated that masters 
had to be married and required applicants to provide documentary proof.®2 Where 
information survives, this formal requirement constituted a binding constraint. In 
sixteenth-century Augsburg, for instance, the clockmakers’ guild forbade Ulrich Klieber 
the Younger from operating his own shop because he was a bachelor, and granted only a 
special temporary license rather than full mastership to Jeremias Schmidt who, because 
of a “bodily defect”, was unable to marry.2° Guilds used marriage as a signal of 
reliability, as in sixteenth-century Augsburg where it was held that married status 
increased the probability that a man would be a good guild master and a reliable 
taxpayer.®4 Conversely, guilds included “unmarried persons” among their pejorative 
terms for non-guilded competitors, alongside “non-citizens”, “Anabaptists”, “Jews”, and 
“thieves”.88 As the guilded corn-dealers of Munich put it in 1823, their monopoly was 
being encroached on “not only by houseless fathers of families . . . but unmarried 
fellows and females, which is even more harmful” .22 


LEGITIMACY 


Legitimate birth, not just for oneself but for one’s spouse, parents, grandparents, 
relatives, or distant ancestors, also decided whether one could get into a guild, as shown 
by 130 observations in the guilds database. Most guilds excluded applicants who were 
“illegitimate” in the sense that their parents were not married at the time of their birth. 
Others extended the definition to people born less than nine months after their parents’ 
marriage, those whose parents were currently separated or divorced, those who could 
not prove the legitimacy of their wives, mothers, fathers, or grandparents, and those 
born outside wedlock but formally legitimized by the authorities. 

Only in three European societies did guilds not normally exclude illegitimate 
applicants: England, the Northern Netherlands, and the Southern Netherlands. In 
England, guild ordinances contained no legitimacy provisions. In the Low Countries 
(which split into the Northern and Southern Netherlands in 1581), no guilds excluded 
illegitimate persons in the medieval period. In the early modern period, of the 1,500 or 
so guilds in both parts of the Netherlands, only a handful had legitimacy rules; all were 
located in inland or eastern towns of the Northern Netherlands (Groningen, Zwolle, 
Arnhem, and Oldenzaal).22 So liberal were guilds in the Southern Netherlands city of 
Ghent in the sixteenth century that they guaranteed the rights of an illegitimate child to 
inherit a father’s guild membership.24 

Outside these three exceptional societies, as 130 observations in the qualitative 
database show, guild legitimacy barriers were widespread. Guilds excluded illegitimate 
applicants from apprenticeship and mastership in Austria, Bohemia, France, Germany, 
Italy, Spain, Sweden, and Switzerland. In most parts of Europe, guilds intensified their 
legitimacy barriers over time, moving from fewer and less systematic proscriptions in 
the medieval period to standardized bans after 1500.22 Even German guilds, which 
ultimately imposed exceptionally far-reaching legitimacy barriers, introduced them only 
gradually. In a sample of 64 guild ordinances in German cities of the Middle Rhine, 
between 1346 and 1450 none required applicants to prove legitimacy or “honourable” 
status; in 1450-1500 the proportion rose to 42 per cent, in 1500-1550 to 57 per cent, 
and in 1550-1600 to 62 per cent.22 Legitimacy requirements ultimately became almost 
universal in Spain, Germany, Austria, Bohemia, and Switzerland. In these societies, they 
were not dismantled until c. 1800 or even later, as part of the long and bitter process of 
abolishing guilds altogether.4 

Guilds excluded illegitimate persons most strictly in Spain and German-speaking 
central Europe. In Spain, by the 1470s at latest, some guilds were already excluding 
illegitimate applicants, and soon all guilds were banning them as part of the “purity of 
blood” rules they also used to exclude applicants according to skin colour, religion, 
ethnicity, or (as we shall see shortly) “vile” occupations.22 Within German-speaking 
central Europe, guild legitimacy requirements appeared in the north and the east in the 
early fourteenth century and spread to the south and west by the later fifteenth. After 
c. 1500, many German guilds devised increasingly elaborate amplifications of 
“legitimacy”, requiring applicants to document that all four grandparents had been born 


in wedlock, and refusing to recognize acts of legitimization by Papal, Imperial, or 
royal authorities.2° Guilds openly stated that legitimacy requirements served to limit 
entry, as in 1581 when the Miinster tailors’ guild declared that illegitimate persons had 
to be excluded, “so that a proper citizen who has to earn a hard living in his guild might 


better provide for his legitimate children”. 


FAMILY TIES WITH EXISTING MASTERS 


Family ties with existing guild members were also widely used conditions for guild 
entry. Most guilds favoured masters’ sons, masters’ other (male) relatives, or men who 
married masters’ daughters or widows. Sometimes guilds directly gave masters’ 
relatives precedence, as in the 45 observations from the qualitative database shown in 
Table 3.5; in other cases, they charged them lower admission fees or (as we shall see in 
Chapter 7) exempted them from apprenticeship or journeymanship requirements. 

Some guilds went so far as to make mastership hereditary or grant formal 
preference to masters’ relatives, as Table 3.5 shows. In early modern Ghent, for 
instance, before 1540 many guilds reserved mastership for masters’ heirs, while after 
1540 they offered two types of mastership: the hereditary title enjoyed by male 
descendants of pre-1540 masters and the personal title purchased by outside entrants. 122 
Some Ghent guilds were thus dominated by an increasingly restricted group of families, 
as for example the masons’ guild whose 212 to 239 members were drawn from only 98 
families in 1420 and 66 in 1499.12! In early modern Nuremberg, the locksmiths’ guild 
allowed just one journeyman to present his masterpiece each year: in year 1 a master’s 
son; in year 2 a non-master’s son who was marrying a master’s daughter; in year 3 a 
master’s son again; in year 4, a non-master’s son who was marrying outside the guild; if 
no candidate of the right category was available that year, the slot was left unfilled. 122 In 
Genoa between the 1660s and the 1720s, the guilds of the seaport occupations regulated 
entry so strictly that “the hereditary right to the job was almost the norm”.12 The 
eighteenth-century Freystadt wire-drawers’ guild favoured masters’ sons so consistently 
that mastership licenses were virtually monopolized by five families.124 The Kirchdorf- 
Micheldorf scythe-smiths’ guild practised such strong kin preference that by 1784 
almost half the 100 workshops were owned by just five families.12° 

Even guilds that did not reserve mastership for masters’ sons typically charged 
them lower entry fees; although this was a kinship-based entry barrier, it is not included 
in Table 3.5. Instead, the 245 observations from the quantitative database in which 
mastership fees charged to both masters’ and local non-masters’ sons are known are 
analyzed in Table 3.7. In the medieval period, guilds charged masters’ sons just 32 per 
cent of the level of fee charged to local non-masters’ sons; in the early modern period, 
the fee preference was slightly less extreme, with masters’ sons paying 44 per cent of 
the fee charged to local non-masters’ sons.12° Across the sample as a whole, guilds 


charged masters’ sons about 43 per cent of the fee charged to sons of local citizens who 
were not masters. This was a considerable favour since, as we shall see shortly, guild 
mastership fees in most societies were substantial in terms of contemporary earning 
power. 

This does not mean that guilds excluded everyone whose father was not a master. 
Pre-industrial European demographic realities meant that, on average, 20 per cent of 
men had no male heir (in the sense of a son who survived his father’s death), and 
another 20 per cent had only female heirs.422 So even if the number of masters in a guild 
was not increasing at all, approximately 40 per cent of mastership niches had to be filled 
by entrants other than a son of the existing holder. Some could be filled by second or 
further sons of other masters of the guild, though not all guilds permitted this. 
Moreover, the same demographic realities meant that fewer than 27 per cent of masters 
had more than one surviving son.122 

On top of these basic demographic factors limiting the proportion of entrants who 
were the sons of guild masters, there were strong financial incentives for guilds to admit 
outsiders. As Table 3.7 shows, guilds typically charged non-masters’ sons much higher 
fees than masters’ sons. Mastership admission fees were the most important source of 
revenues for most guilds.t!2 We see guilds getting themselves out of financial 
difficulties by selling masterships at high prices to outside applicants. This created 
strong financial incentives for guilds to admit non-masters’ sons who could afford to 
pay high admission fees. 


T ABLE 3.7: Guild Mastership Fees for Masters’ Sons Compared to Citizens’ Sons, 1233-1850 


Ratio of fee for masters’ sons compared to fee for Total 
citizens’ sons 


Bulgaria England France Germany Italy N. S. Spain All no % 
Netherlands Netherlands 


1200-99 0.50 - - - - 050 1 9.4 
1300-99 0.50 - - 0.35 - 040 6 24 
1400-99 0.39 0.00 - 0.27 - 0.28 18 7.38 

Medieval 0.44 0.00 - 0.29 - 032 25 10.2 
1500-99 0.39 0.00 1.00 0.51 - 0.29 33 


13.5 § 


1600-99 - 1.00 - 0.46 0.19 0.78 0.29 0.62 0.48 74 39 5hh 


1700-99 0.50 - 0.34 0.36 0.38 0.76 0.21 0.39 0.42 99 4, 4hh 
1800-99 0.50 0.85 - - 075 14 eas 
Early 0.50 1.00 0.34 0.40 0.15 0.78 0.28 0.46 0.44 220 99 9 hh 
modern 

Whole 0.50 1.00 0.34 0.41 0.14 0.78 0.28 0.46 0.43 245 100.0 
period 

Total no. 5 1 18 23 41 66 77 14 245 

Total % 2.0 0.4 7.3 9.4 16.7 26.9 31.4 5.7 100.0 

Significance S Il Il Il S hh hh S 


Notes: ° = not significantly different from percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 level. I - 
significantly lower than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.05 level. 1. significantly lower than 
percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 level. hh - significantly higher than percentage of observations 


in guilds database at 0.05 level. he significantly higher than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 
level. Austria, Sweden and Switzerland have zero observations, significantly lower (at the 0.05 level) than their 
percentage of observations in the guilds database overall. Bohemia and Poland have zero observations, significantly 
lower (at the 0.10 level) than their percentage of observations in the guilds database overall. For all other countries 
and centuries not represented in this table, their percentage of observations (zero) is not significantly lower than in 
the guilds database overall. 

Source: Quantitative guilds database: 245 observations where mastership fees charged to both masters’ and non- 
masters’ sons are known. Excludes observations of fees charged to non-citizens’ sons, since these register two types 
of discrimination simultaneously. 


Unsurprisingly, therefore, a non-trivial share of new guild masters were not 
masters’ sons, as can be seen from 499 observations in the quantitative database 
analyzed in Table 3.8. In this sample, an average of just 37 per cent of entering masters 
were sons of existing masters, implying that 63 per cent were not masters’ sons. Recall 
that a guild would have had to admit 40 per cent non-masters’ sons just to replace those 
masters who did not have surviving sons, and this assumes that every master with a son 
had one whose capacities and preferences suited him to practising that occupation.14 
This means that about 23 per cent of entrants to the average guild were non-masters’ 
sons admitted over and above those needed to maintain existing master numbers. In 
actuality, of course, master numbers in most guilds increased along with population, 
requiring the admission of even more non-masters’ sons. These demographic realities, 


in combination with the guilds’ financial incentives, makes it unsurprising that a 
majority of entrants to the average guild were non-masters’ sons. 

Not just sons but also other male relatives of masters received favourable treatment 
from many guilds. The quantitative guilds database contains 18 observations of guilds 
where the total percentage of entering masters who were related in any way to existing 
masters, whether as sons or as other relatives, is recorded. The relatives enjoying 
privileged entry consisted mainly of masters’ sons-in-law, sometimes men who married 
masters’ widows, and occasionally also masters’ brothers, nephews, or other male kin. 
As Table 3.9 shows, across these 18 guilds on average 56 per cent of entering masters 
had some kinship link with existing masters, whether as their offspring or as other 
relatives. The guilds in Table 3.9 did not have especially high percentages of masters’ 
sons as entrants, as shown by the fact that where this statistic is known it was only 30 
per cent, compared to the 37 per cent observed in the much larger sample in Table 3.8. 
But over and above the 30 per cent of entrants who were masters’ sons, the guilds in 
Table 3.9 also had 25 per cent who were other relatives of masters. It is impossible to 
know how typical the 18 guilds in Table 3.9 were. However, they alert us to the 
possibility that the percentage of masters’ sons considerably underestimates the degree 
to which guild entry was facilitated by family ties to existing members. 


T ABLE 3.8: Masters’ Sons as Percentage of Entering Masters, 1375-1860 


Country 1300- 1400- “medieval” Total 1500- 1600—-1700-1800— “early Total Whole period 
99 99 medieval 99 99 99 99 modern” early 
modem 


mean no. %of 
% obs. total 


Austria — —- — 6.5 6.5 65 4 0.8 Hl 
Bulgaria - - - 20.0 31.7 25.9 259 2 gays 
England - — — - 7.8 11.0 15.3 22.8 = 8.9 8.9 114 92.9 hh 
Finland - - - = 10.0 —- = 10.0 100 1 os 
France — = - - 70.3 52.3 40.7) - 44.2 42.3 42.3 102 59 ,hh 
Germany - - - - 47.2 68.8 51.3 - 37.3 52.5 52.5 210 yy, hh 


Italy - - - - - - - 43.0 43.0 43.0 4 gell 


N. - - - - - - 11.9 —- 119 119 83 0.6 ll 

Netherlands : 

S. 31.3 17.5 21.0 18.5 64.9 31.1 270 — 46.4 39.7. 33.2) 55 hh 
11.0 

Netherlands 

Spain - - - - - - 40.0 25.0 = 325 325 2 0 all 

Sweden ~ - - - ~ - 21.9 — 21.9 219 2 0 all 

Allsocieties 31.3 17.5 21.0 18.5 16.1 39.0 45.6 16.0 42.6 37.9 37.2 499 100.0 

Total no. 1 15 1 17 103 44 303 £10 22 482 499 

Total % 0.2 3.0 0.2 3.4 20.6 88 60.7 2.0 4.4 96.6 100.0 

Significance lI ll ll ll hh ll hh ll ll hh 


Notes: Expressions such as “ < 40%” (n=4) and “greater > 40%” (n=2) have been standardized to “40%”. ° = not 
significantly different from percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 level. = significantly lower than 
percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.05 level. 1. significantly lower than percentage of observations in 
guilds database at 0.10 level. hh - significantly higher than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.05 


level, } = significantly higher than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 level. The thirteenth century 
has zero observations, significantly lower (at the 0.05 level) than its percentage of observations in the guilds database 
overall. Bohemia, Poland, and Switzerland have zero observations, significantly lower (at the 0.05 level) than their 
percentage of observations in the guilds database overall. For all countries and centuries not represented in this table, 
their percentage of observations (zero) is not significantly lower than in the guilds database overall. 

Source: Quantitative guilds database: 499 observations of the percentage of entering masters who are masters’ 
sons. 


T ABLE 3.9: Masters’ Relatives as Percentage of Entering Masters, c. 1500-c. 1850 


Country Town Period Occupation % sons % other relatives % sons plus other relatives 
Austria Vienna 1700-1850 chimney-sweeps — = 87.7 
France Aix-en-Provence 1745-75 _ tailors 52.8 22.2 75.0 
France Bordeaux 1757-83 tailors 6.4 17.6 24.0 


France Bordeaux 1757-83  wigmakers < 20.0 - < 20.0 
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France 
France 
Germany 
Germany 
Germany 
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Paris 


Paris 


Augsburg 


Frankfurt 


Frankfurt 


Genoa 


Delft 


*S- 
Hertogenbosch 


Barcelona 


Barcelona 


Barcelona 


Abo 


Malmo6 


architects & 
builders 


1735-76 


1766 & 1775 


1500-1700 


1603-15 


1500-15 


1669-1727 


1613-79 


1749-75 


early modern 


early modern 


early modern 


1755 


1753-72 


tailors 


all trades 


clockmakers 


smiths 


butchers 


mule drivers 


artists 


butchers 


grocers 


silk-cloth-producers 


woollen-cloth- 
producers 


all trades 


tailors 


22.5 40.7 


27.1 5.1 


47.7 28.5 


7.8 4.7 


47.2 52.8 


10.0 26.0 


30.4 25.1 


63.2 


32.2 


76.2 


12.5 


100.0 


90.0 


38.8 


100.0 


52.0 


50.0 


36.0 


36.0 


70.0 


56.3 


Source: Quantitative guilds database: 18 observations of percentage of entering masters who are 


masters’ kin. 


It might be thought that preferential treatment of masters’ relatives was 
an archaic practice among guilds in the Middle Ages, which gradually 
disappeared in the course of the early modern period. However, the 499 
observations in Table 3.8 show this not to be true. Across the 17 medieval 
guilds in the table, the average share of masters’ sons was just 18.5 per cent, 
significantly lower than the 37.9 per cent average in the 482 early modern 
guilds. The share of masters’ sons also rose across the early modern period, 
from 16.1 per cent in the sixteenth century to 39 per cent in the seventeenth 
and 45.6 per cent in the eighteenth; it only fell again to “medieval” levels 
(16 per cent) after 1800.43 The data presented in Table 3.8 suggest that 
European guilds became more family-based, not less, both between the 
medieval and the early modern period, and across the early modern period. 
These findings in turn cast doubt on the conjecture proposed by some 
scholars that European guilds were institutions that made human capital 


investment independent of family ties.14 


Economic Characteristics as Entry Barriers 


Economic characteristics provided guilds with a further set of devices for 
limiting entry, as shown by 1,163 observations in the qualitative database, 
comprising nearly half of the observations in Table 3.5. Guilds excluded 
applicants on the grounds that they had too little wealth or property, 
practised another occupation in addition to the guild’s, could not afford 
apprenticeship charges, could not afford mastership charges, or could not 
afford to purchase an operating license. These economic requirements 
excluded a further tranche of applicants, both actual and potential. 


WEALTH, PROPERTY, INCOME 


A few guilds required applicants to demonstrate they had a minimum level 
of wealth. Where such tests existed, they could be substantial, as in 
sixteenth-century Augsburg, where to enter the weavers’ guild a non-citizen 
had to prove he owned 30 fl, a sum equivalent to 294 days’ wages for an 
average journeyman; to enter any other Augsburg guild, he had to own 50 


fl, equivalent to 490 days’ wages for a journeyman./2 


Overall, however, only a few guilds applied direct tests of wealth, 
property, or income: the guilds database contains only 21 observations of 
guilds imposing such conditions. This does not mean guilds refrained from 
imposing barriers that were hard for poorer applicants to satisfy. They did 
impose such barriers, but more often indirectly. 


OCCUPATIONAL DEMARCATIONS 


A common economic condition for entry to a guild was occupation, as 
shown by 88 observations in the guilds database. Most guilds excluded any 
applicant who already practised another guilded occupation or who held 
membership in another guild. This was an economic barrier. Left to 
themselves, people in all economies choose to change occupation 
throughout their lives in response to changing circumstances, altering the 
relative productivity of their time in different activities. In pre-modern 
economies, such “pluri-activity” was particularly important for poorer 
people, who needed to diversify risks to survive and lacked the means to 
stick with an occupation when it stagnated.4/© But guilds in most European 
societies were based on the principle that a man would learn a single craft 
or trade, practise it throughout his life, and never change occupations. As 
the French guilds put it in 1776 when the government threatened to 
dismantle their entry barriers, it would be completely unacceptable if 
“anyone could meddle in any profession with impunity” 2 

Although the vast majority of European guilds absolutely banned 
occupational mobility or multiple occupations, there were notable 
exceptions. Not coincidentally, the guilds that tolerated it are found 
disproportionately in the more dynamic places in Europe—England, the 
Northern and Southern Netherlands, and some Italian cities. The custom of 
London, for instance, allowed any “freeman” (someone with London 
citizenship) to enter a guild through “patrimony” (inheriting membership 
from his father) or by “purchase” (paying a fee), without necessarily 
practising the occupation whose name the guild bore, and to exercise any 
occupation, not just the one to which he had been apprenticed, while still 
remaining a member of the same guild; this practice was officially 
confirmed as legitimate for the London textile occupations as early as 1335, 


and was widely observed by 1500.+!2 Towns in the Southern Netherlands 
permitted multiple occupations in a quite different way, via multiple guild 
membership. An extreme case was Leuven, where by the eighteenth century 
roughly 40 per cent of guild members practised two or more trades./2 But 
multiple guild membership was also quite common in early modern 
Antwerp, Ghent, Lier, Maastricht, and Namur.22 A number of Italian guilds 
also tolerated multiple occupations, partly because Italy had many 
“sectoral” guilds which combined all activities in a particular branch of 
industry, and partly because even single-occupation Italian guilds often sold 
“part-memberships” to outsiders.124 

But in virtually all other European societies, guilds strictly prohibited 
members from practising multiple guilded occupations. So seriously did 
most European guilds take excluding anyone who practised another 
occupation that in Montbéliard the joint guild of the tanners and 
shoemakers found it necessary to conceal its non-demarcated status from 
guilds in neighbouring Germany and Switzerland, for fear that 
“Montbéliard producers would face closed doors east of the Rhine, and 
apprentices and journeymen of those countries would refuse to come and 


work in Montbéliard” 422 


APPRENTICE ADMISSION FEES 


Guilds also limited entry by imposing admission charges. Many guilds 
(though not all, as we shall see in Chapter 7) required a young man to 
undergo a guild apprenticeship. This involved numerous pecuniary hurdles: 
enrolment fees, premiums, and a variety of incidental charges in money and 
kind. 

A first charge was the apprenticeship enrolment fee, which was paid to 
the guild on entering apprenticeship and sometimes again on leaving. The 
quantitative database contains 235 observations of such fees levied by 
guilds in Austria, England, France, Germany, and the Northern and 
Southern Netherlands between 1268 and 1800. ‘Table 3.10 summarizes the 
charges in terms of contemporary day-wages. In assessing the opportunity 
cost of apprenticeship fees, the appropriate yardstick for most guilds is the 
day-wage of an unskilled male labourer, since his situation was closest to 


that of a male without skills deciding whether he could afford to undertake 
a guild apprenticeship. In the case of the all-female or mixed-sex guilds 
among the observations (the thirteenth-century French and fourteenth- 
century German guilds in Table 3.10), the fee burden should be measured in 
terms of the average wage of a female servant or labourer, typically 30 to 60 
per cent of the wage of her male counterpart.122 

The average apprenticeship enrolment fee across the whole sample of 
guilds in Table 3.10 would have required a fully employed unskilled male 
labourer to work for 12.3 days (about two and a half working weeks). On 
the low end were the (predominantly female) guilds of medieval Paris and 
Cologne, and the guilds of the early modern Northern Netherlands, which 
charged enrolment fees which a male labourer could pay off in fewer than 
five days’ work, though a female would have taken about ten days. On the 
high end of the spectrum was London before 1531, where a fully employed 
male labourer would have to work about 75 days (13 to 19 working weeks) 
to pay the fee. The other “expensive” guilds were in eighteenth-century 
France, Austria, and the Southern Netherlands, where the average 
apprenticeship enrolment fee would have taken a fully employed labourer 
between 26 and 35 working days (four to nine working weeks) to earn. 
These fees seem fairly modest, at least until one recollects that the 
apprenticeship enrolment fee was just the first and smallest component of 
the financial burden facing someone who wanted to enter a guilded 
occupation. 


T ABLE 3.10: Apprenticeship Enrolment Fees Charged by Guilds, 1268—c. 1800 


Enrolment fee in terms of working days for: 


Country Period No. Male unskilled Male craft joumeyman or Male master 
obs. labourer assistant craftsman 
Paris, France 13the. 1 0.9 0.8 0.3 


Paris, France 18the 3 26.1 22.4 15.9 


Cologne,Germany 14the. 3 4.8 3.6 2.2 


London, England pre- 6 74.7 60.7 37.9 
1531 
London,England post- 1 7.0 6.0 3.8 
1531 

York, England the. iL 12.0 10.0 6.7 
Wiirttemberg, 16the. 1 22.9 6.9 5.3 
Germany 

Wiirttemberg, 17the. 4 15.5 4.0 3.0 
Germany 

Wiirttemberg, 18the. 12 17.5 9.0 7.0 
Germany 

Linz, Austria 18th c. 1 30.0 16.0 11.4 
Various Cities, S. 14the 3 7.9 6.3 3.7 
Netherlands 

Various cities, S. isthe 3 15.5 13.3 7.8 
Netherlands 

Various cities, S. 16the. 15 Ties) 5.7 3.2 
Netherlands 

Various cities, S. 17the. 28 24.5 20.4 12.2 
Netherlands 

Various cities, S. 18the. 26 34.9 29.1 17.5 
Netherlands 

Various cities, N. 17the. 52 1.4 1.0 0.9 
Netherlands 

Various cities, N. 18the. 58 2.1 1.6 1.4 


Netherlands 


Various cities, N. 19the. 17 1.9 1.4 1.2 
Netherlands 


Total 235 12.3 9.6 6.1 


Notes: Includes all levels of enrolment fee (for masters’ sons, citizens’ sons, outsiders’ sons, all 
applicants). London observations are split at 1531, when crown ordered guilds to reduce enrolment 
fees. N. Netherlands observations for 19th c. are all for c. 1800. Linz observation is for outgoing 
apprentice. Wiirttemberg: apprentices pay enrolment fee twice (on entering and leaving guild). 
Thirteenth-century Paris guild is predominantly female and fourteenth-century Cologne guilds are 
wholly female; since female wages were typically 30-60 per cent of male wages, number of working 
days are under-estimates for relevant pool of applicants. 

Source: Quantitative guilds database: 235 observations of enrolment fees charged by guilds to 
incoming and/or outgoing apprentices. 


The next and higher financial barrier was the “premium”, a fee which 
the apprentice had to pay the master. Some guilds let masters and 
apprentices negotiate the premium freely, although they did not transact in a 
competitive market since the masters of a guild were the only legal 
providers of apprenticeships and thus could charge higher than competitive 
prices. Many guilds, however, laid down a minimum statutory premium 
which no master was allowed to undercut. In a sample of 76 guilds in the 
towns of the Middle Rhine, for instance, more than 26 per cent imposed a 
minimum apprenticeship premium in the period between 1346 and 1629; 
more than 44 per cent of guilds did so after 1600.124 Guilds viewed the 
minimum premium as a barrier to entry, as shown by the fact that most 
required an applicant to serve additional years of apprenticeship if he paid 
no premium. 


T ABLE 3.11: Premium Charged by Master to Apprentices, 1268-1848 


Premium in terms of working days for: 


Country Period Premium No. Male unskilled Male craft journeyman Male master 
type obs. labourer or assistant craftsman 
Austria 17th Statutory 4 431.3 230.0 164.3 


Cc minimum 


England 18th Negotiated 25 461.8 230.9 153.9 


C. 

France 13th Statutory 34 102.0 87.4 35.0 
Cc; minimum 

France 18th Negotiated 6 174.6 153.0 100.6 
C. 

Germany 15th Statutory 3 171.4 85.7 49.0 
C. minimum 

Germany 17th — Statutory fs) 543.5 190.2 119.1 
C minimum 

Germany 18th Mixed 5 1,318.9 864.2 527.5 
C. 

Germany 19th Statutory 2 941.2 705.9 529.4 
C. minimum 

N 17th Negotiated 6 118.1 85.3 79.6 


Netherlands c. 


S. 18th Statutory 1 40.0 34.3 20.0 
Netherlands c. minimum 
Total 91 332.3 198.6 123.5 


Notes: “Statutory minimum” = lowest permissable premium set by guild ordinance; in most 
cases, may be exceeded; in some cases, may be reduced if apprentice agrees to serve for longer; in 
other cases, may never be reduced. “Negotiated” = premium negotiated between master and 
apprentice. “Mixed” = 3 statutory premiums + 2 negotiated ones. For eighteenth-century England 
and France, averages include zero premiums. 

Source: Quantitative guilds database: 91 observations of premiums charged by masters to 
apprentices. 


The quantitative guilds database contains 91 observations of the 
premium charged by masters to apprentices. ‘Table 3.11 summarizes these in 
terms of contemporary day-wages. On the low end, we find late medieval 


France and Germany and the early modern Northern and Southern 
Netherlands, where the average apprenticeship premium was equivalent to 
less than 120 days’ labourer’s wages. This was just under half a year for a 
fully employed unskilled labourer working the standard 208- to 285-day 
working year. On the high end were the minimum premiums imposed by 
guilds in early modern Austria (over 430 days’ labourer’s wages) or 
Germany (ranging from 540 to 1,320 days’ labourer’s wages). But we also 
see high premiums in places where guilds did not impose any minimum, as 
in eighteenth-century London where the average premium, even including 
the many apprentices who paid no premium at all, amounted to over 460 
days’ labourer’s wages. Across the entire sample of 91 observations in 
Table 3.11, the average premium was 332 days’ labourer’s wages—well 
over a working year at full employment. 

Charges for admission to guild apprenticeship did not stop with the 
enrolment fee and the premium. Guilds imposed many other compulsory 
charges on apprentices. Many made apprentices fund mandatory festivities, 
especially banquets and drinking sessions for guild officers and members. 
Many made them pay for religious activities, including the guild chapel, 
candles, or oil for the lamp. And many guilds required apprentices to make 
general financial contributions, including periodic dues, donations to the 
guild box, and contributions to the guild’s grain stores. Kurt Wesoly’s study 
of 76 ordinances in the German Middle Rhine region from 1346 to 1629 
found that over 63 per cent of guilds made apprentices pay at least one such 
additional charge.422 

Taken together, guild charges could burden an apprentice heavily. 
From the Austrian town of Linz in 1700, an invoice survives which the 
gardeners’ guild presented to one departing apprentice. The miscellaneous 
charges this apprentice was required to pay, which did not even include the 
enrolment fee or the premium, included 15 kr to the guild clerk, 2 fl for the 
banquet, 32 kr for wine, 22.5 kr for three years’ annual dues, 34 kr for a 
wreath and ribbons, 16 kr for kitchen costs, and 34 kr for musicians, 
amounting to 8 fl 33 kr in all. Just to be officially released and issued with 
his apprenticeship certificate, without which he could not seek work as a 
journeyman or apply for guild mastership anywhere, this apprentice 
gardener—not one of the wealthiest occupations in early modern Europe— 


had to pay the equivalent of 64 days (over three months) of wages for a 
fully employed labourer and 34 days (nearly 7 weeks) for a fully employed 


journeyman./2& 


MASTERSHIP FEES 


Apprenticeship charges were just the first step. Mastership involved a 
whole new round of expenditures. The first was the mastership admission 
fee. It is sometimes claimed that guild mastership fees cannot have 
constituted a barrier to entry since they represented “at most a couple of 
weeks’ wages”./24 The quantitative database contains over a thousand 
observations of guild mastership fees, which Table 3.12 summarizes in 
terms of contemporary earings. Guild mastership fees could not be paid off 
in a couple of weeks of work. Across these 1,102 observations, the average 
mastership fee consumed 276 days’ wages for a labourer, 215 days for a 
journeyman, and 143 days for a guild master. Recall that the best estimates 
suggest that pre-industrial Europeans worked only 270 days a year at full 
employment, and labourers and journeymen were seldom fully employed. 
Even at full employment, the average guild mastership fee would have 
consumed all the wages of a labourer or journeyman for close to a year. 


T ABLE 3.12: Mastership Fees Charged by Guild to Incoming Masters, 1233-1809 


Mastership fee in terms of working days for: 


No. Male unskilled Male craft journeyman or Male master 
obs. labourer assistant craftsman 
Fee category 
Flat fee for all 195 316.5 269.1 179.0 


applicants 


Master’s son 241 87.3 74.1 49.5 


Citizen’s son 


Non-citizen’s son 


Non-national’s son 


Country 


England 


France 


Germany 


Italy 


N. Netherlands 


S. Netherlands 


Spain 


Century 


1200-99 


1300-99 


1400-99 


1500-99 


1600-99 


1700-99 


1800-99 


Total 


337 


311 


18 


331 


84 


98 


245 


284 


56 


14 


57 


122 


240 


634 


31 


1,102 


284.7 


390.9 


211.0 


89.4 


629.3 


596.9 


31.9 


25.1 


106.0 


105.4 


14.3 


20.8 


60.1 


159.0 


157.8 


382.3 


21.9 


275.9 


245.3 


259.3 


156.7 


18.8 


90.8 


64.5 


9.0 


18.2 


40.6 


70.7 


71.8 


327.2 


16.6 


214.6 


160.9 


175.8 


114.9 


51.5 


365.9 


149.9 


14.3 


16.6 


54.2 


54.5 


6.3 


11.6 


29.2 


49.9 


51.4 


216.2 


14.7 


143.2 


Source: Quantitative guilds database: 1,102 observations of mastership fees charged by guilds to 
incoming masters. 


As we have already seen, masters’ sons paid lower fees on average, 
and 24 per cent of them paid no fees at all (Table 3.12). Even including all 
the guilds where masters’ sons paid nothing, the average fee for a master’s 
son would have taken a labourer over 87 days to pay and a journeyman 74. 
The fee charged to sons of local citizens who were not masters would have 
taken a labourer 285 days’ work to pay, and the fee charged to non-citizens 
would have taken 391 days. Even the flat fee which some guilds charged to 
all applicants would have cost a labourer 211 days’ work. 

Mastership fees varied among European societies, as Table 3.12 
shows. The lowest fees in the sample were found in the Northern 
Netherlands, but even there the average fee represented five weeks’ work 
for a labourer, on the generous assumption that he worked all five workable 
days every week. In Italy, the other society in which guild mastership was 
relatively cheap, the average fee was over six weeks’ work for a labourer. In 
other parts of Europe, paying a mastership fee would have taken a labourer 
much longer: c. 100 days in England, the Southern Netherlands, Spain, and 
Italy; 600 days or more in France and Germany. 

Guild mastership fees also varied over the 576 years spanned by Table 
3.12. Fees were lowest in terms of contemporary earnings in the thirteenth 
century, and rose ineluctably thereafter. But even the four guilds observed 
in the thirteenth century charged mastership fees that would take a labourer 
14 working days (about 3 working weeks) to pay off. By the fourteenth 
century, the average had risen to 21 working days (four to five weeks), and 
by the fifteenth it was 60 working days (15 weeks). But it was after 1500 
that mastership fees really ballooned, averaging around 158 days (31 
weeks) of a labourer’s wages in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. In 
the eighteenth century, the average mastership fee amounted to 382 working 
days (76 weeks) for a labourer. There was thus no period between the 
thirteenth and the nineteenth century when mastership fees could be paid 
off in a couple of weeks. 


ADDITIONAL MASTERSHIP CHARGES 


The statutory mastership fees shown in Table 3.12 were only the beginning 
of the charges faced by applicants for guild mastership. For one thing, guild 
officials could arbitrarily charge mastership fees higher than those laid 
down in the statutes, as in 1651 when the Poitiers bakers’ guild charged a 
candidate 160 livres (533 days’ journeyman’s wages), over and above the 
statutory mastership fee of 43 livres 8 sous (which was already 144 days’ 
wages). A contemporary described this practice as “a very ordinary matter 
in all the guilds” 428 

Many (though not all) guilds made candidates present a “masterpiece” 
as a proof of skill. Some assigned a modest item that the young master 
could later sell to a customer, but others demanded costly objects, such as 
the masterpiece required by the Augsburg clockmakers’ guild in 1584, 
which cost more than 200 fl, over 1,700 days of a journeyman’s wages.12 
In Turin in 1769, a married woman who had already practised the craft of 
button-making for 22 years petitioned the king for dispensation from the 
guild’s masterpiece requirement, pointing out that “if she had to produce the 
masterwork, it would be at great expense, a hundred lire or more” —half 
the value of her dowry.+22 Journeymen frequently lamented that they were 
required to make masterpieces consisting of elaborate, exotic, or even 
obsolete items that demanded expensive raw materials, took months of 
work away from paid employment, and were virtually impossible to sell— 
as we shall see in Chapter 7.42! 

Another widespread practice was for a guild to demand that applicants 
pay non-refundable fees even to be admitted to examination as a mastership 
candidate, with no guarantee of success. These non-refundable fees could 
be substantial, as in 1711 when the Poitiers surgeons’ guild charged an 
examination fee of 140 livres, 155 days’ wages for a Paris journeyman (and 
thus much more for his provincial equivalent).124 

Many guilds demanded that candidates make compulsory payments to 
the guild religious fraternity, the guild “light”, the guild chapel, the guild 
charity box, or “the communal necessities and affairs of the guild” 423 
Although these payment were sometimes described as “donations” or forms 
of “generosity”, they were in fact mandatory. In Niort in 1730, for instance, 
the bakers’ guild demanded 120 livres from each mastership candidate “for 


the affairs of the guild”, a sum equivalent to 120 days’ wages for a Paris 
journeyman.4 

Many guilds required a mastership candidate to pay for commensality: 
food, drink, or an entire banquet. A fortunate candidate might have to 
entertain only the guild officers, but others were required to furnish a lavish 
meal for all the masters, sometimes also the journeymen. In Dijon in 1647, 
the hatters’ guild refused to admit one journeyman unless he agreed to pay 
for a banquet for the entire membership to the tune of 34 livres, a sum 
equivalent to 113 days’ wages for the highest-paid Dijon journeyman of the 
time.422 

Some guilds also obliged applicants to provide gifts to the guild 
officers or even to all the masters. In 1764, for instance, the Chatellerault 
cutlers’ guild required candidates to pay the sum of 150 livres for the 
existing masters to share out among themselves, a sum equivalent to 136 
days’ wages for a journeyman.2 

The aggregate cost of such gifts, banquets, fraternity fees, and 
miscellaneous charges raised entry barriers substantially. Even the relatively 
open guilds of late-sixteenth-century Ghent required entrants to pay for 
banquets and gifts that added between 25 and 60 per cent to the cost of 
admission.!““ In Paris in 1614, to become a master of the grocers’ guild 
required paying for a donation to the fraternity and a dinner for the guild, 
amounting to 450 livres, the equivalent of 750 days’ wages for a 
journeyman.22 The Paris apothecaries’ guild was even more expensive, 
requiring that at least 2,600 livres be spent on gifts to the fraternity and 
lavish banquets for the guild officers, a sum equivalent to 4,333 days’ 
wages for a journeyman of the time.422 Such payments were only possible 
for young men of independent means. 


OPERATING LICENSES 


Some guilds imposed a further financial barrier to entry by requiring a 
master to buy an operating license in order actually to practise the 
occupation. The quantitative database contains 13 observations of the cost 
of guild operating licenses, drawn from 10 different occupations in 6 


European countries spanning the 378 years between 1484 and 1862. ‘Table 
3.13 shows the cost of these licenses in terms of masters’ wages. 


T ABLE 3.13: Guild Licenses Incoming Masters Had to Purchase, 1484-1862 


Mastership fee in terms of working days for: 


Place Occupation Date Price Male unskilled Male craft Male master 
labourer journeyman or craftsman 
assistant 
Rome brokers 1484— 200 scudos 2,553.2 - 1,454.54 
92 
Rome brokers 1509 200 scudos 2,758.6 — 1,678.3 4 
Augsburg clockmakers c. 1600 > 16 365.7 109.7 34.4) 
Gulden , 
France wigmakers early 1,200- 1,500—3,750 1,333-3,333 = a 
18th c. 3,000 Ee 
livres 
Rostock carters c. 1650 500 10,285.7 3,214.3 2,142.9 d 


Reichstaler 


Vienna barber-surgeons 1716 1,200 Gulden 9,000.0 4,800.0 3,200.0 © 
Nuremberg confectioners c.1800 75 Gulden eleygal 178.6 142.9£ 
Nuremberg average guild c. 1800 2,000 Gulden 9,523.8 4,761.9 3,809.5 f 
Nuremberg brewers c. 1800 5,000 Gulden 23,809.5 11,904.8 9,523.8 f 
Jihlava/Iglau woollen-weavers 1822 100 Gulden 454.5 241.9 151.18 
Basel butchers c. 1829 9,000 francs 5,357.1 — 4,390.2 h 
Zurich butchers c.1829 26,000 francs 15,476.2 — 12,682.9 h 
Willstatt raftsmen 1862 220 Gulden 577.2 307.7 192.31 
Average (n=13) 6,395.7 = 3,154.5 


Notes and Sources: * Rodocanachi 1894, 1:239 (guild license); Allen n.d., Northern Italy 
database (in 1484 day wage for skilled builder is 16.5 soldi, for unskilled worker is 9.4 soldi); 1503 


14.3 and 8.7 respectively; 1 scudo = 120 soldi. 5 Groiss 1980, 63-4 (guild license); Allen n.d., 
Augsburg database (1600 day wage of “mason” is 45.5 d., “mortar-mixer” is 35 d., “agricultural 


worker” is 10.5 d.); 1 Gulden = 240 d. © Gayne 2004, 123-4, 129-30, 134 (prices of charges); Allen 
n.d., Paris database: in 1727 (closest date to 1711 with wages for different categories of worker), 
day wage of master (“mason”) is 27 s.; day wage of journeyman (“worker (helper)”) is 18 s.; day 


wage of lowest-paid worker is 16 s.; 1 livre = 20 sous. d Ebel 1938, 338-40 (guild license); Allen 
n.d., Augsburg database (1652 day wage of “mason” is 84 d., “mortar-mixer” is 56 d., “agricultural 


worker” is 17.5 d.); 1 RT = 360 d. © Ehmer 2000, 206 (guild license); Allen n.d., Vienna database 


(1716 wage of “mason” is 22.5 kr., “mason’s handman” is 15 kr., “grape-picker” is 8 kr.). f Wiest 
1968, 123 (guild license); Allen n.d., Augsburg database (day wage for master in 1800 is 126 d.; 
closest date giving day-wage for journeyman (“mortar-mixer”) is 1766, when master wage is 105 d. 
and journeyman wage is 84 d.; if ratio remained the same in 1800, journeyman’s wage would be 
100.8 d. Closest date giving wage for for agricultural labourer is 1744, when master wage is 105 d. 
and labourer wage is 42 d.; if ratio remained the same in 1800, labourer wage would be 50.4 d.; 1 


Gulden = 240 d. ® Werner 1861, 135 (guild license); Allen n.d., Vienna database (1822 wage of 
“mason’s handyman” (journeyman) is 24.8 kr.; for 1779 (closest date) and preceding 50 years, 
master mason’s wage is 1.6 times journeyman’s (implying 39.7 kr.) and grape-picker (labourer’s) 


wage is 0.53 times journeyman’s (implying 13.2 kr.). D Pestalozzi 1829, 7-9 (guild license); Allen 
n.d., Strasbourg database (1829 wage of “mason” (=master) is 2.05 francs; wage of “gacheur” 


(=labourer) is 1.68 francs. 1 Hetzel 1996, 246 (guild fee); Allen n.d., Vienna database (1862 wage of 
“mason’s handyman” (=journeyman) is 42.9 kr; in 1779 (closest year with all 3 wages), mason 
(master) = 1.6*mason’s handyman=68.64 kr., and “grape picker” (labourer)=0.53*mason’s 
handyman=22.87 kr. 


The cheapest operating licenses were those of the Augsburg 
clockmakers, the Nuremberg confectioners, the Iglau woollen-weavers, and 
the Willstatt raftsmen, which amounted to between 84 and 192 days’ 
master’s wages. In the middle range lay the operating licenses sold by the 
Rome brokers, the French wigmakers, and the Basel butchers, which cost 
the equivalent of 1,300 to 4,400 days’ wages for a master. On the high end 
were the licenses demanded by the Rostock carters, the Vienna barber- 
surgeons, and the average Nuremberg guild around 1800, which amounted 
to 2,100 to 3,800 days’ wages for a master. More expensive even than these 
were the license fees demanded by the Nuremberg brewers’ guild in 1800 
which cost the equivalent of over 9,500 days’ master’s wages and the 
Ziirich butchers’ guild in 1829, which cost the equivalent of over 12,600 
days’ wages. 

The fees guilds charged for admission were thus higher—often much 
higher—than a couple of weeks’ wages. Nonetheless, it is sometimes 
argued that guild admission charges should not be viewed as entry barriers. 
Rather, the argument goes, guilds levied fees to forge bonds among 
members: by paying a high admission charge, a new master acquired 
existing masters’ trust and was deterred from leaving the guild.“2 
Furthermore, it is claimed, guilds did not try to keep people out by levying 
high fees. Rather, they were compelled to make these charges because they 
needed to pay for litigation, guild houses, sociability, religious observance, 
and “treats” for their members—investments in “cultural and symbolic 
capital”.4“" Moreover, it is claimed that guild entry fees did not actually 
increase over time since their value was swallowed up by inflation.“ 
Finally, the argument concludes, it was often governments rather than 
guilds that pushed for higher guild entrance fees, demanding a growing 


share for state coffers.442 


How persuasive are these arguments? The inflation argument can be 
dismissed since, as ‘Table 3.12 shows, guild fees rose over the centuries 
even when expressed in terms of contemporary earnings. The idea that fees 
were needed to deter departure is also problematic. New guild members had 
no reason to leave the guild early, since by doing so they would forfeit their 
entitlement to reap the benefits of guild membership. In practice, there is no 
evidence of the early departure of new masters even in the few guilds that 
had low entry fees: guilds did not worry about insiders who wanted to get 
out, but rather about outsiders who wanted to get in. Expensive collective 
action cannot be blamed for high entry fees, since such action was not 
exogenously imposed on guilds; rather, guilds themselves decided how 
much litigation, sociability, and religious observance to undertake. 
Litigation served economic ends since it helped defend the guild cartel. 
Sociability and religious observance might be pursued for their own sakes, 
but also contributed to internal cohesiveness, helping a guild prevent 
deviance and free-riding by its members which might weaken the cartel.1“4 
Some guilds, such as those of the Southern Netherlands, evidently chose a 
combination of high entry fees and more collective action, while others, 
such as those of the Northern Netherlands, chose lower entry fees and less 
collective action.“ When governments pushed for higher guild fees in 
exchange for a share of the revenues, as we saw in Chapter 2, this was part 
of a collaborative agreement between guilds and governments in which 
both parties saw benefits for themselves. Whether a guild imposed high 
entry fees with the deliberate purpose of limiting entry, or to pay for state 
support, litigation, sociability, or “cultural and symbolic capital”, the 
objective effect of the fees was to exclude entrants. Small wonder that the 
early-nineteenth-century Spanish economist Manuel Colmeiro y Penido 
commented that any applicant without private means “called in vain at the 


door of the guild, for it was opened only with a silver key” 14° 


Collective Acceptability 


Even if applicants surmounted the financial barriers and satisfied all other 
requirements, guilds often kept them out by applying catch-all concepts 
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such as “honourability”, “acceptability”, or “reputation”. Guilds described 


these concepts as if they were objective and universal. But in practice they 
used them to legitimize the arbitrary rejection of unwanted applicants. 


“DISHONOURABLE” OCCUPATIONAL BACKGROUND 


The most notorious variant of this approach was to define applicants as 
being tainted by a “dishonourable” occupational background. This emerges 
from 86 observations in the guilds database, comprising 3.6 per cent of 
observations in Table 3.5. Defining certain occupations as dishonourable 
had already cropped up in antiquity and the early Middle Ages. But it 
became much more prominent in the fourteenth century when guilds started 
using it as an entry barrier. It escalated extraordinarily after c. 1500, as 
shown by the fact that the early modern period comprises 83 per cent of the 
observations of this practice, significantly more than its 72 per cent share of 
the wider guilds database. By the late eighteenth century, guilds were 
devising ever more elaborate definitions of “dishonourable” occupation, 
reaching back multiple generations, extending into distant familial ties, and 
applying to remote spheres of social contact. 

Honour-related entry barriers were mainly imposed by guilds in Spain 
and German-influenced central Europe (the territories of Austria, Bohemia, 
Estonia, Germany, Hungary, and Switzerland). The only exceptions were a 
single Italian guild (located in Spanish-ruled Palermo),/““ and a single 
Dutch one (located in Arnhem, a former Hanseatic town just 25 km from 
the German border and heavily exposed to the German guild system).448 No 
one has been able to explain why guilds used occupational defilement as an 
entry barrier almost exclusively in German-speaking central Europe and 
Spain, although it seems likely that the explanation is related to the 
extraordinary strength of guilds in Germany and Spain (discussed in 
Chapter 9). It was guilds, not towns or governments, that devised and 
enforced these barriers. Even the closed, corporative German towns 
typically granted citizenship to members of supposedly “dishonourable” 
occupations (except sometimes skinners and executioners), and many 
German rulers tried to temper guild discrimination against such persons.442 
In Spain, as well, the exclusion of “vile” occupations emanated from guilds, 


not governments./2 It is particularly striking that German guilds were able 
to extend such entry barriers into so many neighbouring guild systems. 

Guild definitions of “dishonour” varied, but most discriminated against 
two dozen or so occupations, which fell into five groups. A first group was 
associated with geographical mobility: peddlers, tinkers, scissor-sharpeners, 
actors, musicians, singers, and circus performers. A second involved 
contact with disease, excreta, dead bodies, or corporal punishment: street- 
cleaners, barber-surgeons, bath-masters, beadles, police servitors, 
executioners, grave-diggers, and latrine-cleaners. A third involved contact 
with animals: shepherds, animal-gelders, skinners, knackers.42+ A fourth 
involved offensive odours, stained hands, or physical pollution: tanners, 
wool-carders, dyers./°2 A final group was mysterious, since it comprised 
occupations that were arbitrarily defined as dishonourable in some places 
but not in others, for reasons that people at the time could explain no more 
clearly than modern scholars: millers, linen-weavers, tailors, potters, night- 
watchmen, and wild-honey-gatherers.122 Guilds that designated certain 
occupations as defiling often extended the definition beyond the immediate 
practitioners to their families, servants, distant relatives, descendants, 
animals, tools, food, drink, dwellings, land, touch, and social 
companionship.1=4 

Scholars have advanced numerous hypotheses about why guilds 
targeted these occupations: contact with criminals, bodies and corpses; 
association with women’s work;+“° Slavic or non-German ethnicity;+4 
spatial separation from the local community; work in rural areas beyond 
guild control;422 association with serfs;4©2 processing customers’ raw 
materials which could be pilfered.+®! But attempts to justify guild 
definitions of defilement in terms of objective characteristics founder on the 
facts. For one thing, as noted earlier, the whole notion of defiling 
occupations was restricted to two discrete zones of Europe: Spain, 
Germany, and places influenced by the Spanish and German guild 
systems./54 Second, even in places where guilds defined particular 
occupations as defiling, guild members sometimes practised precisely those 
occupations.1& Third, many occupations were defined as defiling in some 
parts of Germany, Switzerland, Bohemia, Hungary, or Spain, but not in 
others; more paradoxically still, some occupations defined as rendering a 
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man and his descendants too dishonourable to be admitted to a guild in 
some places were themselves organized into guilds in others.+“ In short, 
there was no functional, objective reason why people touched by certain 
occupations should have been excluded from guilds. Putative “defilement 
simply provided a definable characteristic that guilds could use, alongside 
the many others we have explored, as a distinguishing device to justify 
keeping applicants out. 


bB) 


COLLECTIVE ACCEPTABILITY AND REPUTATION 


The same is true of a final guild entry requirement: reputation and 
collective acceptability. These appear as entry barriers in 161 observations 
in the qualitative guilds database and make up nearly 7 per cent of 
observations in Table 3.5. 

The most frequent approach was to demand that the applicant prove 
his “good reputation”. In the medieval period guilds sometimes vaguely 
mentioned good reputation as a condition for admission, but by the 
eighteenth century many guilds had formalized it, even requiring candidates 
to present “reputation certificates” © 

Some guilds specified particular types of disreputability in order to 
disqualify applicants. One was any history of legal accusation, as in 
Augsburg in 1738 when the carpenters’ guild rejected a journeyman who 
had been subjected to judicial torture (even though he had been found 
innocent),+°° or in eighteenth-century Seville where the shoemakers’ guild 
required that any applicant “must not have committed crimes that are 
punishable or infamous; and he, his parents, and his grandparents must not 
have been punished by any court”.1®2 Another was sexual behaviour, as in 
Frankfurt in 1761 when the butchers’ guild objected to a man accused of 
sex with a prostitute.8 A further type of disreputability related to bodily 
ailments, as with guilds that excluded “cripples”, persons “not straight in 
their limbs”, “those afflicted with contagious diseases, whether hereditary 
or acquired, such as syphilis and afflictions of the blood, the nose, and the 
mouth”, or those with a familial background of “infected fathers” 4° 

A further type of reputability was measured in terms of previous 
compliance with guilds’ cartel regulations. In Middle Rhine towns in 1439, 


for instance, saddlers’ guilds excluded anyone who had even begun an 
apprenticeship with a non-guilded rural master. In Kirchdorf-Micheldorf 
in 1701, the scythe-smiths’ guild rejected an applicant on the grounds that 
the location where he planned to work would enable him to obtain cheap 
raw materials and thus compete “unfairly” with existing masters.+2 In 
Amiens in 1775, the apothecaries’ guild rejected an applicant who had 
publicly posted a price list, thereby violating the “mysteries” of the guild 
and mounting “unfair” competition +4 

Some guilds tested for collective acceptability by requiring applicants 
to undergo a minimum period of probation as local journeymen before 
becoming eligible for mastership. Such probation barriers were largely 
unknown in the medieval period, but spread steadily after c. 1500. Ina 
study of 64 guild ordinances in German towns of the Middle Rhine, no 
guilds imposed probation in the period between 1346 and 1499, but 14 per 
cent did so between 1500 and 1549, 33 per cent between 1550 and 1599, 
and 69 per cent between 1600 and 1629.14 In the early modern period, 
French and German guilds imposed this condition quite widely, on the 
grounds that it enabled existing guild members to assess an applicant’s 
“good way of life, morals, and sufficiency” 14 

Even where a guild gave no specific reason for unacceptability, the 
favour of existing members was often crucial. Some guilds required 
applicants to be sponsored or vouched for by existing members.42 Others 
made admission conditional upon approval at the guild assembly, where 
even a fully qualified applicant was only admitted after a public discussion 
and a secret ballot.42° Journeymen at the time regarded the favour of 
existing guild members as a binding constraint, as in 1553 when Wolfgang 
Vincentz decided to prolong his journeyman travels for a second time, 
because he did not know “who among the Breslau masters would on this 
occasion be unfavourable towards me”.!~ If all other barriers failed, a guild 
could usually devise a way of keeping someone out. 


Dip Gui_p Entry Barriers MATTER? 


How much did all these barriers matter? Did they really enable guilds to 
limit the number of producers, and thus restrict competition? As we have 
seen, some scholars believe that guilds did not even try to restrict entry.1 
Others argue that guild barriers were so low that they did not actually keep 
anyone out.422 Still others hold that although guilds imposed entry barriers 
on paper, they failed to enforce them so evasion was easy./82 Some argue 
that guild entry barriers just reflected underlying cultural preferences to 
which institutional rules were irrelevant.12! Some even take the view that 
entry barriers were benign, helping guilds select high-quality applicants and 
benefiting the wider economy.124 

But these ideas are problematic. The view that guilds did not seek to 
limit entry raises a puzzling question. Guilds claimed exclusive rights for 
their members to produce certain things and to decide who could enter the 
guild. Why would they have sought these rights if they had not wanted to 
put them into practice? And, having obtained these right to restrict entry, 
why refrain from enforcing them? 

Then there are the words and actions of contemporaries who had to 
live with guilds. If guilds did not restrict entry, people at the time should 
surely not have complained about it. People should not have changed their 
behaviour in response to guild barriers. They should not have been willing 
to pay for guild admission, or for special licenses to get around guild 
barriers. Guilds themselves should not have been willing to lobby powerful 
people for the right to limit entry. If entry barriers were unenforceable, 
guilds should not have spent resources detecting and penalizing violations. 
If keeping Jews and women out of craft work was just an expression of 
universally held cultural norms, guilds should not have had to penalize 
producers and consumers who violated these norms. Finally, if guild 
barriers did not exclude entrants, we should not observe industries 
contracting when barriers were heightened and expanding when they were 
lowered. So what does the evidence show? 


Contemporary Complaints 


If guilds did not prevent entry, people should not have complained about it. 
But they did. The qualitative database contains 90 observations of such 
accusations, drawn from 40 occupations and 11 European societies. As 
Table 3.14 shows, a majority (62 per cent) came from private individuals, 


with the remainder emanating from municipal and state officials. The 


complaints span nearly five and a half centuries from 1256 to 1800, but the 
early modern period accounts for 90 per cent, significantly more than its 72 
per cent share of the wider guilds database. People complained about entry 
barriers imposed by the earliest craft guilds, but the early modern period 


Saw an increase in accusations, in documents recording them, or both. 


T ABLE 3.14: Contemporary Complaints about Guild Entry Barriers, 1256—c. 1800 


Ordinary Ordinary Ordinary Ordinary Ordinary Town 


State Total 


people people people people _ people officials officials no. 
complain complain complain complain complain complain complain 


that that guilds that that that that 
guilds block their guilds guilds guilds guilds 
exclude livelihood charge impose impose limit 
them high other other entry 


entry entry obstacles 
fees charges 


Country 

Austria 2 1 — - — 1 

Bohemia — — — — — — 

England _ 2 1 = - = 

Estonia = = 2 = _ 3 

France 1 1 2 4 13 2 

Germany 6 3 - 1 3 10 


that 
guilds 
limit 
entry 
= 4 
1 1 
= 3 
2 7 
6 29 
5 28 


% 


32,2 hh 


1 


Italy 


N. 
Netherlands 


S. 
Netherlands 


Spain 
Sweden 


Period 


1200-99 
1300-99 
1400-99 
“medieval” 


All 
medieval 


1500-99 
1600-99 
1700-99 
1800-99 


“early 
modern” 


11 


19 


33 


27 


1 


6.7 I 


J? 


11 


7.85 


OM 


30.0 § 


All early vf 12 8 6 18 18 12 81 hh 
90.0 
modern 


Total no. 10 13 8 6 19 18 16 90 ~=100.0 


Total % 11.1 14.4 8.9 6.7 21.1 20.0 17.8 100.0 


Notes: ° = not significantly different from percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 


level, !! = significantly lower than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.05 level. 1. 
hh _ 
Lo = 


significantly higher than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.05 level. h. 
significantly higher than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 level. For all 
countries and centuries not represented in this table, their percentage of observations (zero) is not 
significantly lower than in the guilds database overall. 

Source: Qualitative guilds database: 90 observations of contemporary complaints about guild 
entry barriers. 


significantly lower than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 leve 


What did people complain about? For one thing, ordinary individuals 
constantly protested that guilds would not let them in, as shown by 11 per 
cent of observations in Table 3.14. In Leipzig in 1537, for instance, a fully 
qualified shoemaker complained that the guild was excluding him because 
he had done his apprenticeship in a city “whose guild was not accepted by 
the Leipzig masters”.483 In eighteenth-century Turin, journeymen from out 
of town complained that guilds assigned examinations requiring local 
knowledge, charged them double fees, or licensed them to practise “only 
outside the city of Turin”.184 In Augsburg between 1542 and 1804, two- 
thirds of guild-related “dishonour” conflicts were initiated by individuals 
complaining that guilds would not let them in.122 

Ordinary people also complained that guild barriers reserved 
livelihoods for guild masters but prevented everyone else from earning a 
living, as shown by 14 per cent of the cases in Table 3.14. In August 1432, 
a mob of Ghent proletarians attacked and killed the most powerful official 
of the carpenters’ guild, Daneel van Zeveren, accusing him of being a 
“liver-eater”, dining on the body politic by using the social capital of the 
guild to get personal access to public contracts.42° In York in 1505, the 
labourers complained that the carpenters’ guild “would not suffer them to 


make a bed, a shelf, a form, [or] a stool, [or] nail a board, a door, a gate, [or] 
a window”.#“4 In Dijon in 1567, sixteen poor men and women complained 
that the chandlers’ guild stopped them selling candles and oil.428 In Venice 
in 1615, Lorenzo the street seller lamented to the city judges that the 
hatters’ guild stopped him selling hats: “I don’t know what else to say, 
except that I sold those hats out of necessity and I pray your most illustrious 
lordships to have mercy on me.”/22 In Cadiz in 1749, Roma youths couldn’t 
get jobs as carpenters because the carpenters’ guild excluded anyone who 
was not an Old Christian—and besides, as gypsies, the young men were of 
a “mala casta de gente” (a bad caste of people).122 

People also complained about guild admission fees, as shown by 9 per 
cent of observations in Table 3.14. In seventeenth-century Reval (Tallinn), 
the journeyman tailor Jonas Griep complained that he was unable “to bear 
the expenses demanded for obtaining guild membership” 1% In eighteenth- 
century Turin, journeymen petitioned in horror against the mastership fees 
imposed by the new button-makers’ guild.4%4 In eighteenth-century Lyon, 
journeymen lamented that they “do not have bread to eat and much less the 
300 livres for entrance to the mastership”.+22 In nineteenth-century Basel, 
12 to 15 young butchers who had fulfilled all other requirements for 
mastership were prevented from practising the craft because they could not 
afford to buy one of the 58 operating licenses.1%4 

Additional guild charges on top of the entry fees also attracted 
complaints, comprising 7 per cent of observations in Table 3.14. In Dijon in 
1529, “various poor persons” complained about the expensive mastership 
feasts, “by which guilds seek to confine journeymen to perpetual wage 
work, so the masters of the guilds will not be too numerous and 
consequently make better profits”.12° In Liineburg in 1576, the banquets 
mandated by the shipbuilders’ guild threw new masters into “poverty, ruin, 
and debt”.42° In Schoonhoven in the 1780s, high entry charges imposed by 
the gold- and silversmiths’ guild triggered outright resistance to the town’s 
ruling elite. 

People also complained, in 21 per cent of the observations in ‘Table 
3.14, that guilds deployed ingenious obstacles to keep them out. In Poitiers 
in 1581, a journeyman complained that the cabinetmakers’ guild refused 
even to assign him a masterpiece so that he might be examined for 


admission.‘ In Stockholm in 1778, fourteen journeymen applied to the 


cabinetmakers’ guild for permission to make their masterpieces: just two 
(both masters’ sons) were granted permission, while the other twelve were 
told to re-apply at some unspecified future time. Of 1,053 journeymen 
apprenticed in Stockholm between 1706 and 1768, just 7 per cent became 
masters in the city.1%2 

Candidates who were allowed to proceed to the examination stage 
complained that guilds imposed impossible requirements, as in 1579 when a 
Dijon journeyman protested that the hatters’ guild demanded a masterpiece 
so obsolete that no living master could tell him how to make it,222 or in 
1609 when a Giefen journeyman lamented that the tailors’ guild had 
rejected his masterpiece on the grounds that it was tailored in the French or 
Italian style, whereas the guild required masterpieces “in the German 
style”.22+ Others complained that guilds erected unexpected obstacles after 
they had passed the examination, as in 1587 when the Poitiers 
cabinetmakers acknowledged that although a journeyman had performed 
well in the examination, the guild had nonetheless refused him mastership 
“out of ill will”.222 

Others lamented that guilds devised arbitrary rules to exclude them 
even after they had satisfied all objective requirements, as in 1535 when 
Hendrik Andries complained that the Bruges candlemakers’ guild rejected 
him on the sole grounds that he had learned the trade in the neighbouring 
town of Damme, where apprenticeship fees were lower,222 or in 1642 when 
a Dijon journeyman reported that the masters of the carpenters’ guild were 
using violence to intimidate anyone from putting himself forward for 
mastership.224 

Given that so many ordinary people complained that guilds stopped 
them from working, it should not be surprising that rulers, governors, and 
officials thought so too. In Bohemia in 1276, King Ottakar temporarily 
removed guild barriers so that “for the next five years everyone shall have 
free opportunity of buying and selling both foodstuffs and wares”.22° In 
Dijon in 1529, the viscount-mayor complained that the guild masters had 
organized such a monopoly “that no other than they are admitted to practise 
their occupations in the said town”.22° In Toledo in 1614, the town council 
observed soberly that the only reason the confectioners were trying to set up 


a new guild was “so that there will not be any additional confectioners’ 
shops”.222 In Reval (Tallinn) in 1651, the mayor declared that if guild 
masters had their way, “it would be rare that anyone, however honourable 
and skilled he might be, would be able to get into their guild, since they 
were never happier than when they were very few in number, so they could 
defraud town and countryside with their unbearably excessive prices”.28 

Contemporaries in medieval and early modern Europe thus had no 
doubt that guilds enforced entry barriers. Such testimony comes from so 
many people, so many countries, so many occupations, and so many time- 
periods that it cannot be dismissed as exceptional. If guilds did not limit 
entry, why did contemporaries think they did? 


People Changed Their Behaviour 


If guilds did not enforce their entry barriers then people should not have 
responded by changing their behaviour. But they did, as shown by 65 
observations in the qualitative guilds database, drawn from over 30 
occupations and 13 European societies. As Table 3.15 shows, these cases 
span nearly five and a half centuries from the 1290s to the 1830s. But only 
11 per cent date from the medieval period, significantly fewer than the 27 
per cent of medieval observations in the overall guilds database. The period 
after c. 1600 in particular saw a huge increase in behavioural responses to 
guild entry barriers, documents recording them, or both. 

The main way guild entry barriers changed behaviour, comprising half 
the cases in Table 3.15, was by compelling rejected applicants to earn their 
living some other way. Around 1600, for instance, the Seville journeyman 
Juan de Luna had to change occupations when the silversmiths’ guild 
kicked him out for having a Morisco father.222 In 1654, the Augsburg 
fisherman Andreas Anhauser had to become a day-labourer when the 
fishermen’s guild ejected him for marrying a skinner’s daughter.2/2 In 1749, 
a Toledo journeyman was compelled to change occupations when the dyers’ 
guild expelled him for being “the son of a man practising an occupation 
reputed as low in Spain”.244 Even in liberal Leiden, guild entry barriers 
changed the length of apprenticeship and the occupations young people 


chose: after Dutch guilds were abolished in 1820, access to apprenticeship 
eased, average training terms shortened, and orphans moved straight into 
their chosen occupations rather than wasting years learning non-guilded 


textile crafts merely because entry was open.*/4 


T ABLE 3.15: People Changing Behaviour in Response to Guild Entry Barriers, 1291-1832 


Guild entry barriers cause people to: Total 
earn living emigrate work cease delay get goto no. % 
in different illegally multiple — setting up married prison 

way occupations household 

Country 
Austria - — — 2 — - - 2 3.15 
Denmark — — 1 = — - — 1 158 
England 1 1 _ — — - — 2 33! 
France - 5 1 zs 7 1 = FT 496° 
Germany 21 5 1 2 1 — 1 31 A7.7 hh 
Hungary — 2 — _ — - — 2 3.1 hh 
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2 - 1 2 - = - 5 7.78 
All medieval 4 - 1 2 - - - 7 10.8 
1500-99 5 3 1 2 1 - = 12 18.58 
1600-99 9 6 5 - 1 1 1 23 35.4 bh 
1700-99 14 4 2 - - - - 20 30.85 
1800-99 - 3 - - - - - 3 465 
All early modern 28 16 8 2 2 1 1 58 gg.2 hh 
Total no. 32 16 9 4 2 1 1 65 100.0 
Total % 49.2 24.6 13.8 6.2 3.1 15 «15 100.0 


Notes: ° = not significantly different from percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 level. = 
significantly lower than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.05 level. = significantly lower than 
percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 level. hh — significantly higher than percentage of 


observations in guilds database at 0.05 level. h- significantly higher than percentage of observations in guilds 
database at 0.10 level. For all countries and centuries not represented in this table, their percentage of observations 
(zero) is not significantly lower than in the guilds database overall. 

Source: Qualitative guilds database: 65 observations of guild entry barriers changing people’s behaviour. 


A second major behavioural effect of guild entry barriers, comprising one-quarter 
of observations in Table 3.15, was to make people migrate. In Chester in 1615, for 
instance, the ironmongers’ guild mounted such violent attacks on a “mere merchant” 
who sought to continue his wife’s ironmongery business that he moved to a guild-free 
enclave for ten years before paying off the guild to be allowed to move back into the 
town.4/3 In 1688, journeymen tanners from Montbéliard were forced to migrate to 
Germany and Switzerland to find work because French guilds excluded them as non- 
Catholics.2/4 In Dublin throughout the seventeenth century, “cub” journeymen (who 
had not completed their seven years’ apprenticeship) and foreign masters (whom the 
guilds excluded) flooded into the four guild-free seigneurial “liberties”, turning them 
into the fastest-growing and most industrialized parts of the city.2 In 1733, silk- 
workers emigrated from Lyon, Tours, and Nimes to the guild-free seigneuries of 
Avignon and the Comtat Venaissin, where “apprenticeships are not required... . and 


fees are unnecessary to become a master”.*!° In Hungary in the 1830s, Isaac Lowy 
migrated to Pest when the Ersekujvar (Nové Zamky) shoemakers’ guild excluded him 
as a Jew, and then to a guild-free seigneurial enclave when the Pest guilds also 
prevented him from working.*“ In Nuremberg in 1832, Johann Gritzmacher migrated 
to Firth when the locksmiths’ guild rejected his mastership application, and was later 
ejected for life when the guild discovered him working in Nuremberg illegally.2"2 

Guild entry barriers pushed people into illicit production, as emerges from 14 per 
cent of observations in Table 3.15. When this happened, the affected individuals faced 
high costs and risks, which is often how their behaviour came to be recorded. In 
Thionville in 1510, the entry barriers of the sack-carriers’ guild pushed non-guild- 
members into loading boats illegally by passing goods through house windows 
overlooking the Moselle river.*!2 In Venice in 1615, the entry barriers of the sausage- 
makers’ guild pushed one woman to sell bean stews illegally out of her house window, 
while the barriers imposed by the lightermen’s guild pushed a man into illegally 
unloading soap from his boats with his own hands instead of employing expensive 
guild members.2“2 In eighteenth-century Bordeaux, young men who could not afford 
the high entry fees of the shoemakers’ guild were pushed into cobbling shoes in the 
black market under the constant threat of guild harassment and prosecution.22! 

Guild entry barriers changed the behaviour not just of those they kept out but also 
of those they let in. One way they did this, comprising 6 per cent of observations in 
Table 3.15, was by stopping people working at multiple occupations. As we have seen, 
most guilds banned this. Guild members whose trades stagnated could not legally 
diversify to other guilded work, so they had to move into less profitable, non-guilded 
work such as labouring, farming, renting out lodgings, money-lending, petty retailing, 
brewing, tavern-keeping, and mining.22* By banning multiple occupations and drawing 
strict inter-guild demarcations, guilds blocked choices many of their own members 
wanted to make and compelled them to soldier on unproductively in stagnating sectors. 

Guild entry barriers also changed basic personal choices regarding such matters as 
marriage, household formation, and even incarceration. In Frankfurt in 1610, for 
instance, the barriers imposed by the gold- and silver-wire-makers’ guild compelled 
Anthon Willart to spend thirteen years as a journeyman before he could marry and set 
up a household.242 In Dijon in 1618, Francois Laurent stated explicitly that he entered 
into marriage solely to satisfy the requirements of the hatters’ guild.2*4 In Husum 
1656, three guild masters got themselves thrown in gaol for refusing to bear the coffin 
of their executioner neighbour because, as their guilds confirmed, if they had agreed to 
touch it, “they would no longer have been able to train apprentices with a clear 
conscience, and no foreign or domestic journeyman would have worked with them” .222 
Would people have altered their behaviour in such basic ways if guild barriers had not 
been binding constraints? 


Willingness to Pay for Guild Membership 


A third indication that guilds enforced entry barriers was that people paid money to get 
in. If you could practise a guilded occupation without guild membership, why would 
you pay to satisfy the admission requirements? 

Apprentices paid guild enrolment fees averaging several weeks’ labourers’ 
earings, as shown by the 235 observations in Table 3.10. Contemporary testimony 
confirms that guilds enforced payment of these fees and applicants regarded them as a 
binding constraint. In seventeenth-century York, for instance, a widow petitioned for 
alms to pay her son’s enrolment fee to the bakers’ guild,22° and in eighteenth-century 
Lyon the enrolment fee charged by the silk guilds deterred applicants.22 

Young men and their families paid apprenticeship premiums to guild masters 
averaging 332 days’ wages, as shown by the 91 observations in Table 3.11. Where 
premiums were negotiated freely, they were often quite high because masters 
monopolized guild training. On top of that, many guilds imposed a statutory minimum 
premium which prevented masters from undercutting each other. Again, 
contemporaries regarded the apprenticeship premium as a barrier, as in sixteenth- 
century England where “even a small premium could bar apprenticeship for the 
children of the poor, and for others, the size of the premium effectively restricted their 
choice of trades”,228 or in sixteenth-century Paris where “the cost of apprenticeship to 
a wholesaler was high enough to exclude really poor apprentices from the start.”22 

Men paid mastership fees averaging 276 days’ wages for a labourer and 215 days 
for a journeyman, as shown by the 1,102 observations analyzed in Table 3.12. Again, 
contemporary testimony confirms that guilds enforced payment of these fees and 
people saw them as a barrier, as in fourteenth-century Vienna where for the weavers’ 
guild “the portals to mastership in fact stood open only for the offspring of well-off 
masters”,*22 in sixteenth-century Ghent where “many people would never have been 
able to obtain the master’s title without the financial support of another person”,22+ in 
eighteenth-century Lyon where mastership in the silk guild “would already have been 
closed to anyone but a son or son-in-law of a master”,22* or in eighteenth-century 
Rouen where many applicants could not afford the mastership fees for the cord- 
makers’ and cord-spinners’ guild even after a 1778 edict reduced fees by 50 to 75 per 
cent.22 To obtain admission to guilds, journeymen were also willing to pay a plethora 
of miscellaneous charges. To get into the locksmiths’ guild in seventeenth-century 
Dijon, for instance, journeymen were willing to make masterpieces whose cost was 
equivalent to nearly 125 per cent of a well-paid journeyman’s annual wage.2=4 

Even after becoming masters, men were willing to pay an average of 3,154 days’ 
master’s wages for a guild operating license, as shown by the 13 observations in Table 
3.13. In early modern Austria, guild licenses were bought and sold, inherited, and 
rented out for huge sums,22° and as late as 1784 the government decreed that privileges 


to practise a craft should be rationed so as not to reduce the value of existing 
licenses.22° In late-eighteenth- and early-nineteenth-century Nuremberg, guild licenses 
were eagerly purchased despite the fact that they cost twice the annual revenues of an 
average Nuremberg craft business.224 In Ziirich shortly before 1829, a license in the 
butchers’ guild sold for over 12,000 days’ wages, which contemporaries regarded as 
adding 2 Rappen (centimes) to the price of every pound of meat sold in the city.2228 In 
the Baden town of Willstatt in 1862, a man bought one of the 12 mastership licenses of 
the raftsmen’s guild for three times the price of a horse.222 People were willing to pay 
such large sums because the profits they anticipated justified the fees, and these profits 
were based on effective entry barriers. 

Outsiders showed their belief that guild entry barriers were effectual by their 
willingness to pay high prices to get extraordinary guild membership. In eighteenth- 
century Skane, for instance, rural smiths paid substantial sums to buy their way into 
the urban smiths’ guilds.22 In Paris in 1767, five Portuguese Jews and a number of 
Protestants purchased special guild masterships for 1,400 livres apiece—equivalent to 
1,273 days’ earnings for a journeyman, 778 days for a master.24! 

People were also willing to pay large sums to reverse adverse decisions about 
guild entry barriers, testifying to their belief that these barriers mattered. In 1654, an 
Augsburg fisherman whose guild had expelled him for marrying the daughter of a man 
of “dishonourable” occupation borrowed 15 fl (equivalent to one and a half years’ 
wages for a journeyman) to purchase an Imperial decree in a vain attempt to reverse 
the guild decision.2% 

Conversely, inability to pay guild admission fees damaged people’s life chances. 
In eighteenth-century Edinburgh, one journeyman recounted how he never became a 
master because “although he had served prentice he had never been able to afford to 
become a burgess”.*“3 In Wildberg in 1785 a worsted-weaver who wanted to marry a 
local citizen’s daughter failed to gain guild admission because “he could not afford 
even the citizenship and mastership admission fees, let alone all the other expenses of 
setting up a household”.*“ The willingness of contemporaries to pay guild entry fees 
and the exclusion of those who could not afford to do so suggests that guild entry 
barriers were binding constraints. 


Willingness to Incur Costs to Circumvent Guild Entry Barriers 


If guild entry barriers were not enforced, people should not have paid to get around 
them. But they did. The qualitative database contains 98 observations of people buying 
exemptions from guild entry barriers, involving 10 European societies, more than 45 
different occupations, and individuals in numerous walks of life: apprentices, 
journeymen, illegal encroachers, Jews, rural craftsmen, and practitioners of adjacent 


occupations. As Table 3.16 shows, the cases span the 444 years between 1420 and 
1864, although the medieval period is under-represented, with only 6 per cent of 
observations, significantly less than the 27 per cent of medieval observations in the 
guilds database. Paying for exemptions may itself have become more widespread after 
c. 1500, and the documents recording it almost certainly became more voluminous 
with the growth of bureaucratic administration in most early modern European polities. 

The most common way in which people paid to get around guild entry barriers, 
comprising half the cases in ‘Table 3.16, was when an outsider paid a guild for 
permission to operate in part of its market. Thus in sixteenth-century York a widow 
paid the bakers’ guild for permission to sell spiced cakes.*“° In seventeenth-century 
Rome villagers paid the poulterers’ guild for permission to sell eggs.*4° In Amsterdam 
in 1678, Hans Jurgen paid the surgeons’ guild for permission to heal eyes, pull teeth, 
and make oils and poultices.2“ In eighteenth-century Nuremberg, merchants paid the 
pan-smiths’ and coppersmiths’ guilds for permission to trade in pans and copper.2“2 
Even private persons not producing for sale sometimes had to pay fees to guilds if they 
wanted to do things themselves instead of hiring guildsmen, as in sixteenth-century 
Rome where people paid the wine-carriers’ guild for permission to transport their own 
wine,~” or in eighteenth-century Opatéw where people paid the brewers’ and 


distillers’ guilds for permission to produce beer and mead for private consumption.222 


T ABLE 3.16: People Paying for Exemptions from Guild Entry Barriers, 1420-1864 


People pay money in order to: Total 
make practise practise produce avoid normal practise as practise as practise no. % 
certain with with as non- entry non- non- as non- 
wares as_ privilege privilege guild requirements guilded guilded guilded 
non-guild from from members rural urban Jews 
members another another via guild producers producers 


institution institution, front 
plus pay men 


guild 
Country 
Austria - 1 - - 2 - - - 3 3.18 
Denmark - - 1 - - - - - 1 1.08 


England 1 - 1 - - 1 - 7 3 3.1 ll 


Estonia 
France 
Germany 
Italy 


N. 
Netherlands 


Poland 
Sweden 


Period 


1400-99 


All 
medieval 


1500-99 
1600-99 
1700-99 
1800-99 


“early 
modern” 


All early 
modern 


Total no. 


Total % 


Notes: * = not significantly different from percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 level. = 
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48,9 bh 
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8.2 hh 
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7iu 
36,7 hh 
37.9 bh 

1.0% 


11.2 § 


93.9 hh 


100.0 


significantly lower than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.05 level. = significantly lower than 


percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 level. hh - significantly higher than percentage of observations 


in guilds database at 0.05 level. h significantly higher than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 
level. The thirteenth and fourteenth centuries have zero observations, significantly lower (at the 0.05 level) than 
their percentage of observations in the guilds database overall. The S. Netherlands and Spain have zero 
observations, significantly lower (at the 0.05 level) than their percentage of observations in the guilds database 
overall. For all other countries and centuries not represented in this table, their percentage of observations (zero) is 
not significantly lower than in the guilds database overall. 

Source: Qualitative guilds database: 98 observations of people paying for exemptions from guild entry barriers. 


A second common practice, comprising 13 per cent of the cases in Table 3.16, 
was for non-guild-members to obtain countervailing privileges letting them do work 
otherwise reserved for guild members. Such privileges usually required the recipient to 
pay money, as in some early modern German territories where a few “free masters” 
paid the prince for licenses to practise without satisfying guild entry barriers,*! in 
early modern Rome where people paid for Papal privileges to practise crafts without 
joining the relevant guild,2°2 or in eighteenth-century Bologna where people bought 
similar privileges from the archbishop, the Holy Office, noble families, university 
colleges, and military corps.222 Other exemptions were paid for in the form of work, as 
in early modern Reval (Tallinn) where a few craftsmen provided services to rural 
noblemen in return for protection from the urban guilds.2°4 Still other guild-free 
privileges required incurring the costs of migrating to the jurisdiction that granted the 
exemption, as in eighteenth-century Sweden where a few craftsmen paid for 
seigneurial privileges that allowed them to work in a limited way on noble estates,22 
or eighteenth-century France where people avoided guild barriers by moving into 
enclaves under royal, seigneurial, or ecclesiastical jurisdiction.22° In early modern 
Austria, the purchase of imperial, municipal, noble, and ecclesiastical “protection 
letters” against guild barriers was so institutionalized that by 1736 more than 40 per 
cent of Viennese craftsmen were operating outside the ordinary guilds—not because 
Viennese crafts were open, but because the profits from occupational entry barriers 
were shared between guilds and other privileged institutions.2°4 Sometimes the 
purchasers of such guild-free privileges paid off the guilds as well, as in sixteenth- 
century York where weavers in the guild-free cathedral “liberty” nonetheless made 
annual payments to the guild to avoid harassment, or in eighteenth-century Altona 
where non-guilded cabinetmakers working under royal privileges paid off the guild to 
tolerate their activities.2°2 

Non-guild-members were also willing to pay guild “front-men” for use of their 
guild licenses, as shown by 10 per cent of the cases in Table 3.16, Thus in seventeenth- 
century Rome fully qualified wine-brokers paid the holders of guild numerus clausus 
slots to be their front-men in trading wine.2© In eighteenth-century Bordeaux, 
butchers, barbers and wigmakers who could not get into guilds made monthly 


payments to guild masters who loaned them their names and licenses. In eighteenth- 


century Turin, journeymen who could not get guild admission paid guild masters fees 
to operate workshops under their names.2°2 Paying a front-man could be costly. In 
1748, for a single year, a brother and sister rented the guild license of a master of the 
Paris lemonade-sellers’ guild for 120 livres—two years’ wages for an average 
journeyman.2°3 

Apprenticeship and mastership candidates also paid guilds to exempt them from 
particular aspects of the admission process, as 7 per cent of the cases in Table 3.16 
show. The prices applicants were willing to pay testify to both the effectiveness of 
guild barriers and the expected profits. In 1598, Hans Born was willing to pay the 
Frankfurt coopers’ guild 12 Schilling a week (more than the weekly wage of a 
journeyman cooper) for two years (totalling over 50 fl, a labourer’s annual wage) for 
permission to apprentice his illegitimate son, even though the guild did not promise to 
admit the boy to mastership, and ultimately refused to do so.2™ In 1756, Antoine- 
Nicolas Joubert de |’ Hiberderie paid more than 400 livres (over six years’ wages for a 
journeyman) to gain admission to the Lyon silk guild without fulfilling the entry 
requirements.2°2 In Bordeaux in the 1780s, apprentice boilermakers paid the guild 200 
livres (over three years’ wages for a journeyman) “in place of masterpiece”, while 
apprentice tinsmiths paid up to 700 livres (over eleven years’ wages) for the same 
exemption.2& 

Inside towns, non-guilded producers paid guilds to turn a blind eye to their illicit 
work, as shown by 6 per cent of the cases in Table 3.16. Again, the prices they were 
willing to pay were high. In Paris in 1706, 49 illegal wigmakers each paid the 
wigmakers’ guild officers between 80 and 110 livres annually (well over a 
journeyman’s annual wage) to practise without a guild license.*°2 Between 1746 and 
1758, applicants paid the Paris grocers’ guild 1,800 livres apiece (equivalent to over 30 
years’ wages for a journeyman) to be exempted from normal entry requirements, such 
as apprenticeship.2© In Bordeaux in 1747, journeymen cobblers were found to be 
paying guild officers 12 livres annually to circumvent entry barriers, and an illegal 
tailor paid 60 livres to the guild officers in 1788 for permission to practise without 
fulfilling the guild admission requirements.2°2 

Country-dwellers, too, paid urban guilds for permission to work without 
satisfying guild entry requirements. In 1420, rural masons and carpenters = fees to 
the Florence guilds for permission to operate in the Florentine countryside.*“ I 
seventeenth-century York “strangers” paid the weavers’ guild for permission to weave 
outside the city limits.24 In early modern Sweden, non-guilded rural craftsmen paid 
the gdrningsére fee for permission to operate inside the urban “ban”.2 And in early 
moder Schaumburg-Lippe, rural shoemakers paid indemnities to the urban 
shoemakers’ guild for permission to practise in the countryside.2@ 

Jews also paid guilds for exemptions from entry barriers, as in early modern 
Rome where Jews paid the butchers’ guild 28 lira annually for permission to slaughter 


animals themselves,2“ in seventeenth-century Tarnow and Biata Cerkiew where 


Jewish craftsmen paid Christian guilds for permission to operate,*2° in seventeenth- 
century Vilnius where Jewish tinsmiths paid the Christian tinsmiths’ guild for 
permission to produce and sell,2 and in eighteenth-century Przemysl where Jewish 
tailors paid a fee for each garment sewn, “to cover the payments to the Christian 
guild”.27 

Throughout medieval and early modern Europe, therefore, people paid substantial 
sums to circumvent guild entry barriers. They paid guilds directly, made side-payments 
to guild officers and guild masters, and bought special privileges from rulers, nobles, 
the church, and other powerful institutions. Their willingness to buy exemptions 
testifies to their belief that guild entry barriers were enforced. 


Guilds Paid Governments for Entry Barriers 


If guilds had not expected to enforce barriers, they should not have been willing to pay 
to erect them. But just as individuals paid to get around guild barriers, guilds paid to be 
allowed to impose such barriers. As we saw in Chapter 2, the qualitative guilds 
database contains 732 observations of guilds transferring benefits to governments in 
return for privileges, and the vast majority of these privileges included exclusive 
entitlements to practise the trade and limit entry. 

The willingness to pay rulers for entry barriers can be observed in the earliest 
recorded European craft guilds, as in 1154-1162 when the London weavers’ guild 
promised to pay the king 2 gold marks annually in return for its members’ exclusive 
right to practise the craft,2“8 and in 1336 when the Perpignan drapers’ guild paid the 
crown 1,000 gold florins to restore its right to prevent non-guild-members from 
practising.2“2 The willingness of guilds to pay for entry barriers continued into the 
early modern period, as we saw in Chapter 2, and only disappeared in the late 
eighteenth or early nineteenth century with the guilds themselves. 

Guilds carefully documented these payments and referred back to them for 
generations, as in 1351 when the London weavers’ guild reminded the king in 
Parliament that two centuries earlier Henry II had granted the guild a monopoly which 
they paid the crown twenty marks annually to maintain,2“° or in 1760 when the 
Mechelen second-hand dealers’ guild referred back to the large sum it had paid the city 
magistrate in 1459 in return for its monopoly over appraisals and public sales of 
household effects.2°+ Guilds explicitly declared that they made these payments in 
return for entry barriers, as in 1789 when the Paris flower-sellers argued that re- 
establishment of their guild was “a justice that is due them since they paid the King 
considerable sums for enjoying the advantages of their trade, advantages they are 
deprived of by too much competition and the disorders it brings with it”.2° The sums 


guilds were willing to pay for barriers to entry could be very large. In 1627, for 
instance, the Antwerp second-hand dealers’ guild paid the government 50,000 guilders 
—over 200 years’ wages for a labourer—in return for barriers preventing outsiders 
from encroaching on guild-members’ trade.282 

Guilds were willing to give governments not just money but, as Chapter 2 
showed, favourable loans, help in tax collection, regulatory assistance, military 
backup, and political support—all in explicit exchange for sole rights to practise 
particular occupations. Transferring money and other costly benefits to governments in 
return for entry barriers was undertaken by so many different guilds, in so many 
European societies, and across so many centuries, that it cannot be dismissed as 
exceptional. People do not expend resources to obtain entry barriers that they do not 
value. Moreover, if guilds were not willing and able to enforce their entry barriers, why 
were they willing to pay governments to grant them and keep them in being? 


Guilds Invested in Lobbying, Litigation, and Conflict 


Guilds also manifested their belief in entry barriers by spending resources on conflicts 
to get and keep them. The qualitative database contains 235 observations of such 
conflicts, drawn from 95 different occupations and 15 European societies. 
Chronologically, as Table 3.17 shows, these conflicts span the 550 years from 1300 to 
1850, although the early modern period accounts for over 95 per cent of cases, 
significantly more than its share of observations in the wider guilds database. 

Yet this does not mean that medieval guilds failed to defend their entry barriers. 
One need only consider the lobbying and litigation of the fourteenth-century Tournai 
butchers’ guild against encroachers,*“4 the demolition of rural stretching-frames by the 
Luxembourg drapers’ guild in 1343,28° and the lavish gifts made by the London 
pewterers’ guild to persuade Parliament to legislate against non-guilded competition in 
1484.28° Rather, medieval societies lacked the systematic public records generated by 
emerging town and princely administrations after 1500. From medieval guilds, 
therefore, we tend to hear only about huge conflicts such as the pitched inter-guild 
battle in the Ghent Friday Market Square in 1345, which resulted in the death of over 
one thousand fullers and weavers and had far-reaching political implications, attracting 
the attention of chroniclers.284 Most conflicts guilds undertook to defend their entry 
barriers consisted of low-level lobbying and litigation which rumbled on quietly, year 
in year out, absorbing more aggregate resources than violent direct action, but less 
likely to be recorded in dramatic medieval chronicles than in the banal archives of the 
early modern period. 

The conflict guilds engaged in to secure and defend their entry barriers took four 
major forms: lobbying governments (37 per cent of observations in Table 3.17), 
litigating (51 per cent), violence (7 per cent), and other kinds of direct action, such as 


strikes and boycotts (4 per cent). As these figures show, almost all these conflicts were 
conducted through public-order institutions: governments and law-courts. Only a small 
minority consisted in private-order actions such as violence, strikes, and boycotts. 
These private-order initiatives comprised just 11 per cent of entry-barrier conflicts 
across all 235 observations, with no statistically significant difference between the 
medieval and early modern periods. 


T ABLE 3.17: Guilds Devoting Resources to Conflict over Maintaining Entry Barriers, 1300-1850 


Guild incurs costs to enforce entry barriers against Guild incurs costs to enforce entry Total 
encroachers from outside the guild: barriers against other guilds: 
lobbying litigation violence other lobbying litigation violence no. % 
Country 
Austria 2 2 - - - - 2 6 265 
Bohemia 2 1 1 - 2 - - 6 96S 
England 1 1 - - - - = 2 ogll 
Estonia 2 1 - - - - 7 3 13 h 
France 5 3 1 - 3 24 - 36 15.35 
Germany 26 6 3 9 30 4 - 78 33.2 h 
Hungary - - = 1 - - 7 1 0.48 
Italy 1 7 = — = 33 1 42 1798 
Nona ; : " . 7 i - ral! 
Poland - - 1 - - - 7 1 gas 


Portugal 1 1 - - - - oo 2 9.9 bh 


S. 
Netherlands 


Spain 
Sweden 


Switzerland 


21 


. - 7 5 . 0.98 
Period 
1300-99 2 2 4 17l 
1400-99 4 1 - - - 3 - 8 3.41 
All medieval 6 1 - - - 3 2 12 5.1 
500-99 9 7 2 1 - 17 1 37 15.78 
600-99 11 27 4 3 5 29 5 84 35,7 hh 
700-99 25 13 2 6 - 9 - 55 23.48 
800-99 2 1 - = - - - 3 13 ll 
“early modern” - 2 - - 30 12 - 44 18,7 hh 
All early modern 47 50 8 10 35 67 6 223 94.9 hh 
Total no. 53 51 8 10 35 70 8 235 100.0 
Total % 22.6 21.7 3.4 4.3 14.9 29.8 3.4 100.0 


Notes: ° = not significantly different from percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 level. = significantly lower than percentage of 
observations in guilds database at 0.05 level. = significantly lower than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 level. bh - 


significantly higher than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.05 level. he significantly higher than percentage of observations in 
guilds database at 0.10 level. The thirteenth century has zero observations, significantly lower (at the 0.05 level) than its percentage of observations 
in the guilds database overall. For all other countries and centuries not represented in this table, their percentage of observations (zero) is not 
significantly lower than in the guilds database overall. 

Source: Qualitative guilds database: 235 observations of guilds devoting resources to conflict over entry barriers. 


Lobbying conflicts over guild entry barriers fell into two categories. First, in 23 per cent of the cases in 
Table 3.17, guilds lobbied to defend their entry barriers against non-guilded interlopers, as in the 1440s when 


the Bruges painters’ guilds opposed Utrecht illuminators selling innovative single-leaf miniatures in the streets 


of Bruges,2°8 in 1570 when the Liineburg drapers complained that weavers and tailors were selling coloured 


woollens and English cloths “which caused them great damage”,2®2 and in Toulouse in 1740 when the second- 


hand-dealers’ guild lobbied the authorities to search, dispossess, and eject Jewish traders.22° The second 
category, comprising 15 per cent of the cases in Table 3.17, consisted of guilds lobbying against encroachment 
by other guilds, as in early modern Munich where cabinetmakers lobbied against chest-makers over who was 
allowed to make window-frames in wintertime,22! or in early modern Poitiers where the guilds of the tanners, 
butchers, and shoemakers were constantly lobbying the government to defend their privileges against each 
other.224 

Litigation over guild entry barriers also fell into two categories. First, in 22 per cent of the cases in Table 
3.17, guilds litigated to defend their entry barriers against non-guilded interlopers, as in sixteenth-century Iglau 
(Jihlava) when the woollen-weavers’ guild spent huge sums litigating to compel a man to start his statutory 
three-year term all over again from the beginning because, in obedience to the emperor’s summons, he had 


marched off to fight the Turks three weeks before completing his apprenticeship.222 Such lawsuits comprised a 


non-trivial share of legal activity, as in Venice where 18 per cent of cases heard in the Giustizia Vecchia in 1615 
consisted of guild complaints about interlopers violating their entry barriers,2“4 or in Antwerp where 39 per 
cent of legal cases undertaken by guilds between 1600 and 1796 were directed at non-members violating guild 
entry barriers, and another 8 per cent at undesired outsiders trying to join the guild.22° 

The second category of litigation, comprising 30 per cent of the cases in Table 3.17, consisted of guilds 
disputing encroachments by other guilds, as in early modern Paris, where the founders’ guild conducted 
simultaneous legal proceedings against no fewer than eight other Parisian guilds to defend its entry barriers.2°° 
Litigation between guilds could consume huge amounts of time, as shown by the lawsuit between the Paris 
tailors’ and second-hand-dealers’ guilds, which dragged on from the late fifteenth to the late eighteenth 
century;222 the conflict between the Leipzig clockmakers and locksmiths over the right to make roasting-spits, 
which started in 1561 and lasted for 80 years;2%° the lawsuit between the Poitiers “big butchers” and “small 
butchers,” which began in the seventeenth century and lasted for more than a century;222 and the lawsuit 
between the Turin guilds of the carpenters and joiners which raged for more than two decades, from 1712 until 
1733 when the state bureaucrats issued a definitive list of the types of work each guild was entitled to 


monopolize.2“2 In 1678, the French crown described the cost implications for the Paris guilds in drastic terms: 


the guilds of the suburbs are perpetually opposed to the guilds of the city, [and] are obliged at all times to put up with legal cases against one 

another, which consume them in expenses . . . [and] the guilds of both city and suburbs are burdened with debts which they have had to incur 

to pay for these legal cases; and instead of everyone studying to perfect themselves in their art and acquire the skills to earn by their work the 

wherewithal to support their families, they pay attention to nothing other than learning chicanery, with the aim of destroying the guild of some 
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suburb or the guild of the suburb to take action against that of the city 
Guilds invested resources in entry barriers that might capture a bigger slice of the pie, diverting their members 
from investing in the skills that might create a bigger pie. 

When lobbying and litigation failed, guilds did not hold back from private-order solutions, although as we 
have seen only in a small minority of cases. Nonetheless, guilds took their entry barriers seriously enough to 
commit violence in their defence, as in fourteenth-century Ghent where the fullers’ and weavers’ guilds fought 
street battles over their respective textile privileges;222 in fourteenth-century London where the guilds of the 
saddlers, joiners, painters and lorimers engaged in bloody conflict “in Chepe and in the street of Cripplegate” 
to defend their respective entry barriers;22 in sixteenth-century Miinster where religious women complained 
that the guilds attacked their workshops “so that we would not encroach on their livelihoods” ;2% in 
seventeenth-century Guadalajara where the Pastrana ribbon-weavers’ guild attacked competitors in 
neighbouring Fuente de la Encina;2“° in seventeenth-century Dublin where non-guilded tailors in the 
Christchurch Yard liberty banded together to stave off attacks by the tailors’ guild;22° and in eighteenth-century 
Opatéw where the shoemakers’ guild destroyed the shop and wares of a Jewish merchant.222 Private-order 
tactics such as strikes and boycotts were particularly favoured by apprentices and journeymen. In seventeenth- 
century Norwich, for example, the worsted-weavers’ apprentices organized a mass walkout, “to revenge 
themselves upon all those that work as journeymen and have not served [seven] years as apprentices”.228 And 
in seventeenth-century Augsburg, the weavers’ journeymen organized a strike and a regional boycott to ensure 
the ejection of a master who had married a woman of “dishonourable” parentage.222 And in eighteenth-century 
Frankfurt, two-thirds of the butchers’ journeymen went on strike to protest against admitting a journeyman 
accused of a sexual offence.2/2 But guild masters also used private-order approaches, as in 1760-62 when the 
Augsburg bookbinders used anonymous letters and physical threats to defend their entry barriers against an 
apprentice they did not want to let in.244 Guilds often combined private-order tactics with public-order 
approaches such as lobbying and litigation, as in sixteenth-century Klausenburg (Kluj Napoca) where the 
journeymen went on strike to compel their guild to litigate against the Hermannstadt (Sibiu) goldsmiths’ guild 


over entry barriers,2!4 and in seventeenth-century Nordlingen where the weavers’ guild boycotted a 


“dishonourable” journeyman while also petitioning the town council to eject him.22 

Guilds throughout Europe therefore showed notable confidence that their entry barriers were worth 
maintaining, engaging in lobbying, litigation, violence, strikes, and boycotts to maintain and enforce them. 
Disputes are costly. If members of these guilds had not believed that their entry barriers were basically binding 


constraints, why would they have expended so many resources on conflict to defend them? 
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FIGURE 3.1. Evil May-Day, London 1517. A mob of over a thousand apprentices and journeymen from the London guilds attacked immigrant 


workers from Flanders, Holland, Germany, and France, who were plying their trades in the guild-free “liberties” of the city. 
Source: British Museum—tThe Evil May-Day 1855, 1208.283, AN302568001. 


Systems of Detection and Punishment 


Guilds also devoted resources to detecting and punishing violations of their entry barriers, as shown by 133 
observations in the qualitative database, drawn from over 50 different occupations and 14 European societies. 
As Ti shows, the cases span nearly six centuries, from 1237 to 1832. As with previous samples relating 
to guilds’ everyday operations, the medieval period is under-represented, accounting for only 12 per cent of 
cases, significantly less than the 27 per cent of medieval observations in the guild database overall. 

Again, this does not mean medieval guilds failed to detect and punish breaches of their entry barriers. One 
need only consider the sworn agents employed as informers by the Venetian coopers’ guild in 1271, the inter- 
city boycotts of prohibited journeymen organized by the Middle Rhine bakers’ guilds in 1352, or the punitive 
expeditions the fourteenth-century Ghent wool-workers’ guild mounted to destroy rural looms. But the 
bureaucracies built up by the emerging European states after c. 1500 enabled offences against guild entry 
barriers to be not only detected and punished but also recorded much more lavishly than in the medieval 
period. 


A first type of detection system, comprising 5 per cent of the cases in Table 3.18, involved mobilizing 
information. Some guilds, such as that of the medieval Venetian comb-makers, made it mandatory for ordinary 
members to report known violations of entry barriers.244 Others, such as the tailors’ guild of early modern 
Antwerp, paid a cash reward to any ordinary guild member who reported an encroacher.22 Some guilds, such 
as that of the seventeenth-century Kirchdorf scythe-smiths, gave masters and journeymen the right to arrest 
encroachers personally, in return for a share of the confiscated wares.*/© Mobilizing information in this way 
could be very effective. In the 1760s, for instance, a majority of the illegal traders apprehended by the retailers’ 
guild of Den Haag were detected and reported by the guild wardens and ordinary guild members.22 

A second approach, comprising 4.5 per cent of observations in Table 3.18, involved paying outsiders to 
act as spies, as in the case of the thirteenth-century Venetian coopers’ guild,*!® the seventeenth-century 
Norwich weavers’ guild,249 the eighteenth-century Wildberg worsted-weavers’ guild,2“2 and the eighteenth- 
century Leuven bakers’ guild.224 Sometimes a guild went further and employed agents provocateurs: in early 
modern Antwerp the tailors’ guild paid people to get evidence of violations of entry barriers by approaching 
non-guilded dealers to buy clothing;222 and in eighteenth-century Dutch towns shopkeepers’ guilds employed 
agents to entice illegal traders to offer them wares, hiding behind trees to look out for violations.222 


T ABLE 3.18: Guilds Using Systems of Detection and Punishment to Enforce Entry Barriers, 1237-1832 


informers paid guild expulsion monetary confiscation imprisonment black- violent pressure town state seigneur Total 


spies officers fines listing action on gov’t gov’t 
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Austria 1 - - - - 2 1 1 - 5 3.88 
Bohemia 7 2 2 458 
Denmark - - 1 - - 1 - - - - 2 158 
England aa 1 1 - 3 - - 1 - - 5 - - 11 8.35 
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Finland - - 1 - - 1 0.gh 
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significantly higher than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.05 level. he 
significantly higher than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 level. Switzerland has 
zero observations, significantly lower (at the 0.10 level) than its percentage of observations in the 
guilds database. For all other countries and centuries not represented in this table, their percentage 
of observations (zero) is not significantly lower than in the guilds database. 

Source: Qualitative guilds database: 133 observations of guilds detecting and enforcing entry 
barriers. 
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A third detection device, accounting for 10 per cent of the cases in 
Table 3.18, was for guilds to use their own officers, as in sixteenth-century 
York where the labourers’ guild sent out its “searchers” to catch non- 
guilded labourers working for boat-owners,2“4 or seventeenth-century 
Antwerp where the stocking-makers’ guild officers invaded the shop of an 
encroaching tailor.22° Guild officers could proceed quite violently. In 
Liibeck in 1595, for instance, 16 officers and masters of the tailors’ guild 
went on a “botcher-hunt”, broke into a local merchant’s house, discovered 
an illicit producer, and attacked him physically, “brutally wounding his arm 
and right hand, such that he will in future be incapable of all work, a cripple 
and dependent on a beggar’s staff”; on another such hunt, they assaulted a 
tailor who occasionally did a bit of sewing for a local widow and “beat him 
black and blue”.228 In Altona in 1639, likewise, officials of the smiths’ 
guild forced their way into the dwelling of an immigrant they suspected of 


breaching their entry barriers, triggering a violent conflict involving an axe, 
a sword, and the discharge of firearms.222 Even when they refrained from 
violence, the guild officers’ aim was explicitly to intimidate, as described 
by an officer of the York shoemakers’ guild in 1780: “The only way I know 
of to keep those Antagonists a little humble is to visite Em in Searching of 
them as oft as you can which will let them know we are their Masters” .228 
These are not the words of a guild officer who did not seriously intend to 
enforce entry barriers. 

Guilds also formally punished those who violated their entry barriers. 
In 6 per cent of the cases in Table 3.18, guilds expelled offenders, as in 
sixteenth-century Rostock where the fishermen’s guild ejected a master for 
violating guild barriers when he was found to have engaged in premarital 
fornication (with his wife),222 in eighteenth-century Toledo where the 
dyers’ guild expelled a journeyman when it discovered that his father had 
practised a “low” occupation,2“2 or in eighteenth-century Augsburg where 
the brewers’ guild ejected journeymen who had come from a town whose 
guild entry barriers it viewed as too lax.224 Guilds could be pitiless even to 
senior guild masters: in sixteenth-century Wismar the tailors’ guild closed 
down the business of one of its own officers when it found out that his wife 
had been born before her parents married.224 

Most guilds were formally entitled to inflict money fines on those who 
violated entry barriers, and these account for 10 per cent of observations in 
Table 3.18. Thus the medieval London tailors’ guild fined non-masters for 
making new clothes or opening unlicensed shops;2“2 the seventeenth- 
century Venetian sausage-makers’, glassmakers’, wine-retailers’, and 
mercers’ guilds fined encroachers;2“4 the seventeenth-century Haarlem 
painters’ guild fined an outsider for selling paintings (which he himself had 
painted);22° the seventeenth-century Dublin tailors’ and barber-surgeons’ 
guilds fined interlopers;22° and the nineteenth-century Nuremberg 
locksmiths’ guild fined a journeyman for illegally doing masters’ work.222 
The fines guilds imposed for violations of entry barriers could be 
substantial, as in 1304 when the London mercers’ guild fined a member 
who acted as a front-man for non-citizen retailers £20 (equivalent to over 
1,100 days’ wages for a master),2°8 and in eighteenth-century Arnhem 


where the retailers’ guild fined illicit traders as much as 39.5 guilders 
(equivalent to 61.3 days’ wages).222 

Guilds confiscated goods produced in violation of their entry barriers, 
accounting for 12 per cent of observations in Table 3.18. Thus in fifteenth- 
century Valencia the woollen-weavers’ guild confiscated cloths made by 
outsiders,2“2 in seventeenth-century Madrid the shoemakers’ guild 
confiscated shoes made by cobblers “because of the hatred they harbor 
toward the cobblers because we are our own guild with our own 
ordinances”,2“! and in eighteenth-century Limoges the table-makers’ guild 
confiscated a table transported into town by a non-member.2“2 The scale of 
guild confiscations could be substantial, as in 1627 when the Rottenmann 
scythe-smiths’ guild confiscated 900 scythes from a Micheldorf scythe- 
smith, to which the Kirchdorf-Micheldorf guild responded by confiscating 4 
barrels of scythes made in Rottenmann.2 

Guilds also seized equipment and raw materials from those who 
infringed on their cartel privileges. In seventeenth-century Poitiers, for 
instance, the tailors’ guild confiscated fabric and tools from journeymen 
3 Tn eighteenth-century Paris, likewise, the mirror- and 
spectacle-makers’ guild confiscated equipment from a founder who was 
making optical equipment, while the founders’ guild confiscated glass 
plates from an encroaching instrument-maker.*“2 

Some guilds, such as those of Cologne, were entitled to incarcerate 
encroachers in the guild headquarters, so long as they also informed the 
town magistrates.24© Other guilds pressed the public authorities to 
incarcerate offenders, as in seventeenth-century Venice where the 
glassmakers’ guild brought about the imprisonment of Martin di Piero for 
illegally selling glassware in the streets,2“2 in seventeenth-century Dublin 
where the guilds prevailed on the mayor to close the shops of illicit traders 
and consign them to the city gaol,*“8 and in eighteenth-century Nuremberg 
where the linen-weavers’ guild required a journeyman who had worked 
illegally for an encroacher to undergo a period of imprisonment to “regain 
his honourable status” .242 

When formal sanctions failed, guilds resorted to private-order 
solutions including blacklisting, boycotts, and the ostracism of offenders, 
which together account for 10 per cent of observations in Table 3.18. Some 


guilds used intimidation, as in thirteenth-century Saint Trond when the 
fullers’ and shearers’ guild physically threatened anyone who set up a 
workshop without swearing membership in the guild.22° Others used 
boycotts: in fourteenth-century Pisa, for example, several guilds boycotted 
anyone who refused to join the guild and pay entry fees.224+ Guilds in 
different towns cooperated to blacklist workers who violated entry barriers, 
as in the fourteenth-century Middle Rhine towns where bakers’ guilds 
blacklisted any journeyman excluded by a member guild," or in sixteenth- 
century German towns where all hatters’ guilds blacklisted any journeyman 
who worked in the Northern Netherlands where hatters employed 
women.222 In seventeenth-century Dublin, guilds held “walking days” on 
which the guild officers and selected guild members symbolically patrolled 
the municipal boundaries, seeking out illegal journeymen, seizing 
interlopers’ goods, and publicly burning non-guilded wares.2°4 

Guilds often combined private-order sanctions with public-order 
mechanisms. In sixteenth-century York, the labourers’ guild drew up a 
blacklist of non-guilded labourers, but then set the parish constables after 
everyone on the list.22° In eighteenth-century Augsburg, the stonemasons’ 
guild used a journeymen’s strike to put pressure on the municipal 
authorities not to oppose its exclusion of an undesired apprentice.22& 

Although some informal sanctions were peaceful, many were not, as 
shown by the 14 per cent of observations in Table 3.18 in which guilds used 
violence to enforce entry barriers. Sometimes threats sufficed, as when the 
Augsburg bookbinders’ guild backed up their expulsion of an undesired 
apprentice in 1760 by sending his father an anonymous letter mentioning 
murder: “if the journeymen get hold of him, he has to fear not only for his 
limbs, but for his life. . .. It would be a pity if something should happen to 
him, since he is such a fine young man. . .”.224 

Often, however, guilds actually committed violent acts. Sometimes 
this was done by the guild officers, as in seventeenth-century Toledo when 
officers of the tailors’ guild forcibly closed down the shops of two second- 
hand dealers,222 or in eighteenth-century ’s-Hertogenbosch when officers of 
the retailers’ guild brought soldiers to help them plunder the stalls of five 
non-guilded traders who were “only Jews”.222 Guild action sometimes 


triggered extremely violent confrontations, as in Reval (Tallinn) in 1672 


when the tanners’ guild foreman took a troop of town soldiers out to a rural 
estate to close down a non-guilded tanning mill, where they were 
confronted by the local seigneur who declared that “He, the Lord von 
Essen, had bought a whip. If he [the guild officer] came there he would 
strike his arms and legs in two... . he would not let any cudgel be laid to his 
mill” 222 

Guilds also assembled large groups of ordinary members to enforce 
entry barriers, as in fourteenth-century Ghent when the woolworkers sent 
guild militia units on punitive expeditions into the countryside to enforce 
guild entry barriers within the five-mile “ban”,2® in seventeenth-century 
Zittau when guildsmen marched into the countryside to destroy looms and 
seize yarn,2° in eighteenth-century Aachen when the woollen-weavers’ 
guild marched en masse into neighbouring Burtscheid to destroy the 
equipment of rural producers,2© and in eighteenth-century Bordeaux where 
guildsmen violently attacked so-called “false workers”.2% From the 
sixteenth to the nineteenth century, German and Scandinavian guilds 
routinely organized “hunts” for “ground-rabbits” (Bonhasen), “botchers” 
(Pfuscher, fuskare), “bunglers” (Stiimper), and “encroachers” (Stdrer), 
people practising crafts illicitly without guild licenses.2° The scale of 
“botcher-hunts” and other vigilante actions by ordinary guild members 
could be substantial: in 1665 over six hundred Ltibeck guildsmen marched 
in arms into the countryside to conduct a “guild visitation” against rural 
craftsmen, overturning brew-vats, smashing looms, and destroying craft 
equipment.2°2 

But private-order tactics had their limits, so guilds also invested 

resources in securing public-order enforcement. Securing direct 
enforcement from town governments accounted for 16 per cent of 
observations in Table 3.18, as in 1565 when the York cooks’ guild got the 
municipal authorities to prosecute a weaver’s wife because she was baking 
pies and pasties which she sold “out of her windows”,2~ in eighteenth- 
century Finland where guilds mobilized the city authorities to undertake 
“botcher-hunts”,2©2 and in eighteenth-century Bordeaux where the 
locksmiths’, nail-smiths’, and blacksmiths’ guilds got the town authorities 
to enforce their privileges against a non-guilded noble employer by 
threatening his agent, confiscating his wares, and preventing workers from 


migrating into his jurisdictional enclave.2® In many cases, officials of the 


guild and the town cooperated closely. In seventeenth-century Venice 
municipal police officials described how they brought denunciations against 
non-guilded producers, “of [the police official’s] own will or at the request 
of other interested parties from the guilds”, “sometimes . . . ex officio, and 
other times at the request of the guilds”, or “by the police and by the chief 
officials of the guilds”.2” 

Guilds also defended their entry barriers by mobilizing indirect 
support from town authorities. In early modern Mainz, for instance, the 
booksellers’ guild persuaded the town council to reject an applicant for 
citizenship on the grounds that the town already had four booksellers.24 In 
early modern Wiirttemberg, likewise, guilds put pressure on community 
councils to reject citizenship applications on the grounds “there are always 


too many foreign worsted-weavers applying for citizenship”,2“ “there is 


already a shopkeeper in the village,>“ or “the local master potters have 
protested” .24 

Where municipal authorities were uncooperative, guilds put pressure 
on the magistracy. In sixteenth-century Rostock, the fishermen’s guild 
staged a tumult when the town authorities tried to make it admit a 
“dishonourable” journeyman.2~ In seventeenth-century Reval (Tallinn), the 
guilds organized demonstrations when the town council tried to lower 
mastership fees.2“° In eighteenth-century Augsburg, the printers’ guild 
posted a broadsheet on the mayor’s door insulting its patrician overseers as 
“skinners’ labourers” for opposing the guild’s desire to exclude a 
“dishonourable” applicant.2~ But such protests comprise just 2 per cent of 
observations in Table 3.18. More often, towns and guilds worked together. 

Guilds also mobilized enforcement from other governmental 
authorities, as in 7.5 per cent of the cases in Table 3.18. Sometimes they 
appealed to princely governments, as with the Rostock tailors’ guild which 
petitioned the prince in 1535 to support its rejection of a mastership 
applicant.228 Others, such as the eighteenth-century Upper Austrian scythe- 
smiths’ guild, relied on imperial officials and inspectors to enforce their 
entry barriers.2 Still others mobilized the local seigneurial authorities, as 
in sixteenth-century Friedland (Frydlant) where the linen-weavers’ guild 


reported rural encroachers to the manorial authorities,2°2 and in eighteenth- 


century Bohmisch-Leipa (Ceska Lipa) where the woollen-weavers’ guild 
got the seigneurial authorities to tear down a rural manufactory operated by 
a non-guilded immigrant.224 

Detection and punishment cost money and time. Guild officers, guild 
masters, and members of the public were rewarded for acting as informers. 
Spies and agents provocateurs were paid wages. Guild officials were paid 
per diems plus expenses for searching workshops, collecting fines, 
confiscating wares, and testifying in court. Persuading governments to 
enforce guild privileges often cost much more, as Chapter 2 showed. 
Boycotts, blacklists, and violence cost time and brought risks. Why would 
guilds have expended these resources if they had not seriously sought to 
enforce their entry barriers? 


Was It Just Culture? 


Nonetheless, some have argued that guild barriers did not matter because 
they merely reflected wider cultural attitudes. Thus Regina Grafe contends 
that the exclusion of minorities “was a generalized social, religious and 
cultural phenomenon” to which guilds were irrelevant.2®2 S. R. Epstein and 
Maarten Prak go so far as to claim that in the case of European guilds, “the 
net effects of discriminatory rules against aliens and religious minorities 
were limited”.2°3 These arguments imply that institutional rules make no 
difference: the decisive factor is culture. 

The guilds’ exclusion of Jews offers a good way to explore this idea. 
Anti-Semitic attitudes were widespread in European cultures. But if these 
attitudes had been held universally and strongly, and if their implementation 
had been independent of institutional mechanisms, then surely individual 
Christians should not have been happy to purchase goods and services from 
Jews, to settle alongside them, and to offer and take employment from 
them, which is what they did wherever guilds did not prevent them from 
doing so.2%4 All the illegal Jewish producers against whom the guilds 
complained so vociferously had Christian customers, after all—it was 
precisely to this that the guilds objected. In the Provencal town of Tarascon 
in the fifteenth century, where 10 per cent of building artisans were Jewish, 
31 per cent of Christian clients concluded a building contract with a Jewish 


artisan and 88 per cent of Jewish clients concluded a contract with a 
Christian artisan, suggesting that religious solidarity played little role in 
hard decisions about whom to hire to build one’s roof.2® In the villages 
around the Polish (now Ukrainian) town of Luz’k in 1539, Christian 
peasants would not have been so happy to trade cattle for wares from 
Jewish furriers, if religious solidarity had rendered them unwilling to do 
business with Jews—that was precisely why the Christian guildsmen of 
Luz’k wanted to prevent it.2°° In seventeenth-century Vilnius, Christian 
boys would not have been so willing to obtain high-quality and inexpensive 
apprenticeships with Jewish butchers and glaziers, to the great annoyance of 
the Christian butchers’ and glaziers’ guilds, if they had felt revulsion at 
learning from and residing with Jewish families.2°4 In early modern Poznan 
and Zamos¢, Christian butchers and retailers would not have been so happy 
to buy cattle and meat from Jews at favourable prices, if their own cultural 
anti-Semitism had made them wish to avoid such contacts—this was 
precisely why the butchers’ guilds explicitly forbade it.288 In 1835, when 
the Jewish shoemaker Isaac Lowy was excluded by the Pest guilds and had 
to move to the new, guild-free suburb of Ujpest in order to be allowed to 
produce shoes, individual Christians would not have happily settled there 
and worked alongside Jewish ones or helped elect Lowy as their first mayor 
if they had been culturally unwilling to cooperate with Jews.282 If a 
generalized culture of anti-Semitism had been strong enough to prevent 
individual Christians from purchasing from, producing alongside, and 
trading with Jews, then so many guilds all over medieval and early modern 
Europe would not have found themselves having to resort to institutional 
coercion to prevent it. 

Other pre-modern institutions were certainly also manipulated by 
special-interest groups in such a way as to obtain profits for themselves by 
excluding competition from Jews and other minorities. But this hardly 
exonerates guilds from their enthusiastic participation in this systematic 
discrimination. Anti-Semitic sentiments may have been widespread, but it 
was specific institutional structures that enabled their practical enforcement 
against the many individual Christians who did not let these sentiments 
affect their daily economic decisions. Even if anti-Semitic beliefs had been 
universal, the institutions which implemented these beliefs varied. Strong 


guilds gave non-Jewish insiders the institutional capacity to act as a cartel 
to exclude entrants on grounds of religion and penalize the breaking of this 
cartel by individual guild members who would otherwise have wished to 
train and employ Jews, customers who would otherwise have purchased 
from them, and Jews themselves who would otherwise have been able to 
deploy their human and physical capital in the activities in which they 
would be most productive. Guilds did not merely reflect cultural attitudes, 
but provided institutional mechanisms to enforce them among people who 
would not otherwise have let them affect their economic choices. 


Macro Effects of Entry Barriers 


The impact of guild entry barriers emerges not just from the responses of 
guilds and individuals, but also from those of entire occupations and 
economies. When guild barriers tightened, industries contracted; when 
guilds relaxed, industries expanded. 

A vivid illustration of how stricter guild barriers constricted entire 
industries—with knock-on effects on human welfare—is provided by Turin 
in the 1740s, when the guild system was made much more restrictive. 
Previously, guild registration had been formally required but not always 
enforced, enabling outsiders to practise occupations on a small scale in a 
sort of grey market where guilds tured a blind eye to their work. After 
guild entry barriers were tightened in the early 1740s, grey-market 
producers were thrown out of work. This immediately burdened the welfare 
system. The Hospital of Charity of Turin, the most important welfare 
institution in the Savoy state, saw a rapid upturn in the number of requests 
for assistance from the early 1740s onwards, just as the new guild barriers 
began to bite, throwing people out of work.222 

Conversely, when a guild lowered its barriers, new producers moved 
in. In Bruges in 1441, the Burgundian crown sought to revivify the 
economy by decreeing that guild entry fees should be temporarily reduced 
to a flat 300 groats (equivalent to 47 days’ wages for a journeyman). This 
replaced the previous 626 groats (98 days’ journeyman’s wages) for 
Flemings and 986 groats (141 days’ journeyman’s wages) for foreigners. 
This sudden reduction in guild mastership fees was followed, over the 


ensuing five years (1441-45), by a quintupling in admissions from 79 
masters per annum to 403.2% An entry fee equivalent to 100 days’ wages 
for a journeyman thus significantly deterred entry. And, as Table 3.12 
showed, the average guild mastership fee was much higher. 

This pattern can be observed repeatedly across the guilded economies 
of pre-modern Europe. In late medieval London, as we saw in Table 3.10, 
guilds charged apprentice enrolment fees averaging 75 days’ wages for a 
labourer—so high that they “excluded all but the wealthiest from joining”; 
in 1531, Parliament ordered guilds to reduce enrolment fees, and in 
response apprentice numbers expanded noticeably.2% In Antwerp in 1548, 
the government temporarily abolished the entry barriers of the masons’ 
guild; large numbers of skilled masons and unskilled labourers moved into 
the city and the building industry boomed.222 In Oxford in 1634, the 
cordwainers’ mastership admission fee was reduced by 95 per cent; guild 
membership, which had lain at around 30 masters in the 1614 to 1634 
period, expanded to 63 by 1640 and reached 89 by 1660.24 In ’s- 
Hertogenbosch in 1753, the town government compelled the retailers’ guild 
to lower entry fees for poor applicants; this was followed by a huge influx 
of poorer entrants, especially women.222 In the Bohemian town of Brno in 
the 1760s, when the woollen-weavers’ guild lost its power to regulate entry, 
there was an immediate and rapid expansion in the number of producers.2 

Even when guild entry barriers were lowered for just one form of 
work, that activity expanded. In 1701, the Vicenza wool guild lost its 
exclusive right to produce higher-quality cloths; weavers in neighbouring 
Schio immediately moved into the quality woollen sector, and output rose 
from almost zero before 1701 to a level equalling that of Venice and Padua 
combined by 1769.2 In 1739, Sweden abolished guild entry barriers in 
commercially oriented textile crafts; retailers and dyers immediately started 
up textile businesses, massively expanding industry in towns such as 
Norrk6ping.2 In 1807, the Finnish government deprived tailors’ guilds of 
their exclusive privilege to make women’s clothing; within two years the 
number of seamstresses in Turku expanded enormously, by 1809 already 
exceeding the number of male tailors.222 

In societies where guilds did not fade away gradually but were 
abolished by government mandate, as in France, Germany, Austria, and 


Spain, abolition was followed by a huge influx of producers. In 1791, when 
France abolished its guilds in the wake of the Revolution, tens of thousands 
of women and men applied for permission to practice previously guilded 
occupations.*2 In the early nineteenth century, when the German city of 
Aachen abolished its guilds, ordinary people hastened to set up businesses 
in and around the town, and the textile industry expanded hugely.42! In the 
ten years after the Austrian guilds were abolished in 1859, many Viennese 
occupations saw a huge influx, with striking increases in the number of 
workshops and labourers.422 

The abolition of guilds in similar places at different dates can be used 
as a natural experiment. In this spirit, Georges Hanne analyzed Toulouse 
and Zaragoza, two cities on different sides of the French-Spanish border 
which had similar population sizes and occupational structures in the late 
eighteenth century. Toulouse, where guilds were abolished in 1791, saw 
substantial growth in its secondary sector and in the size of its independent 
workforce over the following three decades. Zaragoza, where guilds 
retained their entry barriers until 1834, saw a decline in its secondary sector 
and a rise in the ratio of subordinates to independent operators. After 
Spanish guilds were abolished, Zaragoza followed the same path as 
Toulouse, with an expansion in industrial activities and in the number of 


independent producers.22 


CONCLUSION 


Guilds openly and righteously proclaimed that their members enjoyed 
exclusive privileges to practise particular occupations and select their own 
membership. These privileges were widely attested at the time. 
Contemporaries described guilds practising what they called monopolia and 
what modern policy-makers call cartels. 

But contemporaries might have been wrong in their beliefs. Perhaps 
guilds did not seriously try to impose entry barriers? Perhaps they tried but 
failed? Perhaps pre-modern markets were so efficient that guild cartels had 
no impact? The evidence in this chapter helps answer these questions. 

First, did guilds require anyone who wanted to carry out particular 
activities to join the guild? They did. Most did so from the beginning, and 


all did in the end. A large majority of guilds were founded with a charter 
declaring that anyone who wanted to work at the occupation had to join. A 
small number of early guilds did not explicitly impose this principle. Some 
did not initially require membership of smaller-scale producers. Others 
merely forbade their own members from doing business with non-members. 
But even the few guilds that were not initially recorded as imposing 
compulsory membership soon began to do so, and by the fifteenth century 
mandatory membership, enforced by the political authorities, was the norm. 
To practise guilded occupations in medieval and early modern Europe, one 
needed to get membership in the relevant guild. 

Second, did guilded occupations nonetheless remain competitive 
because entry to guilds was permitted? They did not. A market is 
competitive if there is open entry into it. Guilds limited admission. They 
excluded some groups outright—members of certain ethnic or linguistic 
groups; adherents of certain religions; those hereditarily “stained” with 
serfdom or slavery. They erected economic barriers, excluding practitioners 
of other occupations, those with insufficient wealth or property, those who 
could not afford the many fees and charges. Guilds excluded people 
according to their demographic characteristics—marital status, age, 
legitimate birth, kinship with existing members, and gender (as we shall see 
in Chapter 5). Finally, to restrict entry even when applicants met all other 
requirements, guilds imposed catch-all clauses requiring a good reputation, 
honourable status, and collective acceptability—which were decided upon 
by existing guild members. As pointed out in a Swiss survey of 1829, a law 
requiring anyone who wanted to practise a particular craft to join the guild 
was “a gross contradiction to freedom of occupations; for freedom of 
admission can be hindered in many ways and does not provide sufficient 
security against arbitrariness” 44 

While a guild might admit particular individuals (especially if they 
could pay), it was not open to all entrants. A guild enjoyed the legal right to 
decide who could and could not become a member. This enabled the guild 
to achieve the “closure” necessary for generating social capital. It also 
enabled it to impose the entry barriers needed to generate cartel rents for 
members. The potential scale of these rents can be seen from modern 


studies showing that occupational licensing gives rise to an average 
earnings premium of 11 to 12 per cent for those who secure licenses.422 

The third question is whether guilds enforced their entry barriers. They 
did. Although data are scarce and not all guilds have yet been investigated 
in detail, where documents survive they show unambiguously that guilds 
enforced their entry barriers seriously enough to have real economic effects 
on people at the time. 

Contemporaries complained that guilds kept them out, stopped them 
earning a living, charged unaffordable fees, and imposed non-pecuniary 
obstacles to admission. Guild entry barriers changed people’s behaviour, 
impelling them to pursue other types of work, stop practising multiple 
occupations, migrate to other places, work in the black market, marry, delay 
marriage, go to prison, and alter other fundamental life decisions. People 
spent resources to satisfy guild entry conditions, paying substantial sums for 
apprenticeship enrolment fees, minimum training premiums, mastership 
fees, operating licenses, and extraordinary memberships. Those who could 
not satisfy guild entry requirements spent resources circumventing them. 
Apprentices and journeymen bought exemptions. Illegal producers, Jews, 
rural workers, members of other guilds, and other outsiders paid guilds for 
permits allowing them to produce certain wares or address certain markets. 
Non-members paid guild masters to act as their front-men. Outsiders 
expended resources to obtain countervailing privileges entitling them to 
practise occupations in violation of guild entry barriers. 

Guilds themselves believed their entry barriers had real economic 
effects. They paid money to the political authorities in return for granting, 
confirming, or extending their admission requirements. They allocated 
resources to lobbying governments, conducted lengthy lawsuits, and 
undertook violent action to defend their entry barriers. To detect violations, 
they rewarded informants, hired spies, and employed officials to search 
suspect houses and workplaces. To punish offenders, they expelled 
members, organized blacklists and boycotts, imposed fines, confiscated 
wares and tools, secured prison sentences, mobilized policing and judicial 
systems, and undertook vigilante action. 

It would have been senseless for so many people and organizations in 
medieval and early modern economies to invest so many resources to 


obtain, defend, attack, circumvent, or sub-contract into valueless privileges. 
Their willingness to do so constitutes strong evidence that guild entry 
barriers benefited guild members and imposed costs on non-members. 

No enforcement regime is perfect. Guild entry barriers were violated 
by both free-riding insiders and encroaching outsiders. But even where a 
particular guild’s entry barriers were not perfectly enforced, at best this 
created a black-market “informal sector” in which non-guild-members 
produced illicitly and customers patronized them illegally. It did not mean 
that guild entry barriers had no economic effects, just that these effects 
consisted partly of excluding people altogether and partly of pushing them 
into the black market. This guild-induced bifurcation between formal and 
informal economic activity reduced efficiency and harmed welfare both in 
the informal sector where outsiders moved to escape the barriers and in the 
formal sector where insiders enforced the barriers. In the informal sector, 
transactions are hard to enforce, ownership is insecure, risks are high, time- 
horizons are short, finance is scarce, human capital is low, worker 
protection is nonexistent, consumers are unprotected, and resources are 
wasted evading formal-sector sanctions. Guilds, by pushing consumers and 
producers into the informal sector, reduced economic efficiency, and 
increased costs and risks for the people affected.“ But guilds also caused 
harm in the formal sector where their entry barriers were enforced. In the 
formal sector, guild entry barriers gave the legally privileged producers 
market power, enabling them to increase prices above marginal cost, 
reducing exchange and consumer surplus.424 Market concentration 
increases the prices of goods and services for everyone, of course. But it 
disproportionately reduces the relative incomes of the least well off, who 
seldom share the oligopolistic rents and have fewer options to substitute 
among different consumption choices.4 Guild entry barriers, whether 
enforced thoroughly or partially, exercised a palpable economic impact, 
especially on the poor. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Market Manipulation 


Certain ordinances have lately been made by certain fishmongers of London and 
confirmed by oath amongst themselves, as to the sale of fish, that it shall be sold 
exclusively through their hands at a higher price than it otherwise would be. . .. 
—Legal testimony concerning the fishmongers’ guild, London, 1321 


No-one inside the said guilds is allowed to charge less than anyone else, so they all 
engage in monopolies and practise collusion among each other . . . such that if any one of 
them charges less than the others, he is hunted down and kicked out. 

—Mayor’s report on the town guilds, Dijon, 1529 


In our countryside, a number of crafts, namely tailors, weavers, smiths, shearers, etc., 
have, by their own decision, set up guilds and ordinances among themselves, by which 
means they have increased the prices of their work and wages, and the poor common 
country-dweller is burdened not a little. 

—Complaint by rural people in the district of Miinchenstein, 

Swiss canton of Basel, eighteenth century 


The fact that people were willing to spend resources to get into (or around) 
guilds, and that guilds were willing to spend resources to keep people out, 
suggests that all parties thought guilds created unusually high profits for their 
members—higher than if the occupation were open to all. Where did these 
abnormal profits come from? One source was the entry barriers examined in 
Chapter 3, which guilds used to limit the number of producers, exclude 
entrants who might compete with existing members, and facilitate tacit 
collusion. But guilds could also generate artificially high profits for their 
members by directly manipulating markets. 

As we shall see in this chapter, many guilds enjoyed the right to 
influence prices, limit supplies, and restrict internal competition. Guilds also 
had privileges entitling them to restrict competition for inputs such as labour 


and raw materials, so their members’ costs were lower than if input markets 
had been competitive. 

If guilds could bring about artificially high prices for what their 
members produced and artificially low prices for the inputs they used, they 
could generate artificially large profits—what economists call “cartel rents”. 
When a guild generated such cartel rents, it was good for guild members. But 
it was not so good for the rest of the economy. Customers paid higher prices. 
Workers got lower wages. Suppliers of raw materials received lower prices. 
Outsiders who couldn’t get into the guild had to do work that was less well 
paid. Guilds spent resources lobbying to sustain their entitlements to 
manipulate markets, and opponents spent resources to stop them. The 
economy as a whole suffered for two reasons: higher prices and lower output 
limited production and exchange; and resources were consumed in conflict 
over extraction. 

The poor are likely to have suffered disproportionately. Studies of 
modern developing economies find that when entrenched producers enjoy 
market power and charge higher than competitive prices, the poorest 
households suffer most because they have fewer options to substitute among 
different consumption choices and do not receive any counterbalancing boost 
in income from the increased profits generated for the cartel members. A 
recent survey suggests that the existence of market power increases the 
percentage of wealth owned by the top 10 per cent of households by between 
10 and 24 percentage points; removing illegitimate market power, including 
government-granted cartels and entry barriers, has the potential to reduce 
inequality considerably.2 If guilds were able to manipulate markets 
successfully, the benefit to guild members would have been surpassed by the 
harm to everyone else, especially the poorest. 

Yet there is a diametrically opposed view of market manipulation by 
guilds. Some scholars argue that guilds were not even interested in extracting 
cartel profits; by intervening in markets, they contend, guilds actually 
protected consumers by setting maximum as well as minimum prices.2 Other 
scholars draw a chronological distinction, portraying medieval guilds as 
flexible and competitive associations which seldom sought to manipulate 
markets; according to this view, it was only in the post-1500 period of “guild 
decadence” that guilds mutated into rigid and stifling organizations that fixed 
prices, limited output, and underpaid workers.* A different approach focuses 


on enforcement, acknowledging that guilds enjoyed the right to act as cartels, 
which could have had negative effects, but claiming that in practice guilds 
failed to enforce their cartel privileges.2 Cities, according to this view, were 
too large for guilds to be able to monitor compliance with their market- 
manipulating rules, which were violated by their own free-riding members 
and by interloping outsiders.® Even when craft guilds tried to manipulate 
markets, it is claimed, they were effectively blocked by other forces in pre- 
modern society: merchants who enjoyed much greater economic and political 
power;2 town governments which imposed anti-monopolistic policies that 
kept prices and quantities competitive;® princes and emperors who monitored 
guilds carefully and revoked their privileges when they behaved anti- 
competitively.2 

Some scholars go so far as to argue that guilds’ manipulation of markets 
was beneficial. A traditional but still influential strand of labour history, for 
instance, interprets guild intervention in labour markets as fostering worker 
protection and producer solidarity, although some see this gradually 
disappearing as guilds became “degenerate” after 1500.12 More recently, S. 
R. Epstein and Maarten Prak have argued that when guilds fixed prices in 
markets for raw materials and intermediate goods, they were actually playing 
an important “coordination role”, making complex production processes 
work better by correcting market failures. 

Views on guilds’ manipulation of markets thus differ widely. This 
chapter brings together what we know empirically and shines light on these 
divergent views. It begins by using the qualitative and quantitative databases 
to explore whether, how, when, and where guilds tried to manipulate markets 
for their inputs and outputs. Since the more than 2,500 observations of 
market manipulation in these databases span the seven and a half centuries 
from 1112 to the 1860s, this enables us to investigate the widely held view 
that guilds were market-oriented in the medieval period, only degenerating 
into cartelistic behaviour during their early modern “decadence”. Having 
established what legal entitlements guilds enjoyed to manipulate markets, the 
chapter goes on to investigate what guilds actually did in practice, and what 
effects this had on everyone else. 

Guilds in many occupations, countries, and time-periods, this chapter 
finds, enjoyed legal rights to manipulate markets. Many guilds, it also finds, 
put these market privileges into practice. Guild members, customers, 


suppliers, workers, and outsiders believed that guilds manipulated markets. 
They not only complained that guilds behaved in this way, but changed their 
own behaviour in response. Guilds were successful enough at manipulating 
markets to exert real economic effects on themselves and the rest of the 
economy. 

Of course, no guild was always successful at manipulating all the 
markets its members used. Political authorities often granted guilds privileges 
enabling them to manipulate certain markets; but sometimes governments 
refused, or even partly rescinded existing privileges. Different guilds could 
hinder each other’s market manipulation, but they could also agree to carve 
up markets between them to suppress competition by third parties. Individual 
guild members had incentives to free-ride on the guild cartel by slightly 
undercutting agreed prices, producing slightly above the output quota while 
still enjoying the artificially high cartel prices, or paying slightly above the 
agreed guild rate for workers or raw materials in order to capture better or 
more plentiful inputs. Customers, competitors, and workers often tried to buy 
and sell in contravention of guilds’ market privileges. Historical sources 
typically reveal a messy situation which resembles neither a perfect cartel nor 
a competitive market, but rather an expensive struggle by guilds to 
manipulate markets in their members’ favour, enabling them to reap rents for 
a certain period but compelling them to spend resources to get more favours 
from governments, defend their market privileges against other guilds, 
monitor internal free-riding, and persecute illegal competitors. As with entry 
barriers, so too with market manipulation, this did not mean that guilds had 
no economic effects, just that these effects consisted partly of manipulating 
formal markets in favour of their members and partly of pushing transactions 
that violated guild rules into the black-market informal sector. Neither effect 
was good for the economy—or, indeed, for most people in society other than 
guild members and their political protectors. 


MAnIPUuLATING OuTpuT MARKETS 


Did guilds actually have the right to manipulate markets? They did.14 The 
qualitative database contains 1,733 observations of such guild entitlements, 
65 per cent in markets for outputs (the goods and services guild members 


produced) and the other 35 per cent in markets for inputs (the labour, raw 
materials, and real estate they used). 

Table 4.1 displays the main ways guilds manipulated output markets. 
These included directly fixing prices, limiting output volumes, restricting 
production and marketing activities, laying down physical limits on 
workshops and equipment, and restricting the size of the workforce. 

Of course, a guild couldn’t succeed in setting prices and quantities 
independently of one another. As a matter of economic logic, if a guild 
simultaneously imposed a price floor and a policy to limit output in some 
way, only one of those could be a binding constraint. In practice, however, 
guilds typically sought monopoly rents for their members using multiple 
strategies at the same time. In an economic climate characterized by 
uncertainty, this was a safety net, since the guild could not always predict 
whether a pricing strategy or an output strategy would prove binding. 
Imposing a multiplicity of cartel regulations at the same time also made 
enforcement easier, since if a cartel-breaker evaded detection of one type of 
offence he might be caught for another. Pursuing multiple strategies also 
addressed political complexities, since the shifting balance of power in a 
town made some monopoly strategies easier to defend than others to the 
guild’s political patrons. For these reasons, we often observe guilds pursuing 
several of the approaches to market manipulation shown in Table 4.1 at the 
same time, but altering the emphasis as economic and political circumstances 
changed. 


Guild Price-Fixing 


A first way guilds tried to manipulate output markets was by setting prices at 
higher than competitive levels. Like any other cartel, a guild had an incentive 
to disguise direct price-gouging so as to avoid public censure. Surviving 
documentary sources, which were often inspected or even generated by the 
public authorities, therefore severely under-record such activities.2 
Nonetheless, many guilds organized and enforced collective agreements 
among their members to fix output prices, as revealed by 96 observations in 
the qualitative guilds database, comprising 5.5 per cent of the cases in Table 
4.1. The pervasiveness of guild price-fixing is clear: these observations span 


nearly seven centuries from 1177 to 1860, stem from more than fifty different 
occupations, and come from twelve societies across northwestern, Nordic, 
central, eastern-central, and southern Europe. 


T ABLE 4.1: Output Markets and Their Manipulation by Guilds, 1236—1860s 


Medieval Early Modern Whole Period 


Type of market manipulation no. row% no. row% no. col.% 
Fixing prices for output o2 5 42 hh 44 45.8 96 5.5 
Restricting quantity of output 31 g,3hh 39 55.7 70 4.0 
Limits on production and marketing activities 

Prohibitions on selling goods produced by others 31 yg ghh 45 59.2 76 4.4 


Limits on time members could spend working/selling 89 91. bh 8 8.2 97 5.6 


Restrictions on where members could work/sell 16 j¢g7ll 80 83.3 96 5.5 
Restrictions on approaching customers 30 35.3 99 64.7 85 4.9 
Sub-total limits on production and marketing 166 yeahh 188 = 553.1 354 20.4 


Physical limits on workshops 


Limits on number of workshops (normally 1) 14 3,88 30 68.2 44 2.5 
Limits on size of workshop 1 5998 4 80.0 5 0.3 


Limits on stock of wares in shop or stall 0 00S 3 100.0 3 0.2 


Limits on raw material master could buy or process 12 50,9 bh 12 50.0 24 1.4 
Limits on amount of equipment in workshop 24 3388 47 66.2 71 4.1 
Sub-total physical limits on workshops 51 3,7hh 96 65.3 147 8.5 


Limits on size of workforce 


Limits on number of apprentices 123 40.2 hh 183 59.8 306 =—-17.7 

Limits on number of journeymen 38 27.38 101 = 72.7 139 8.0 

Limits on number of other employees - 4 44s 5 55.6 9 0.5 

Sub-total limits on size of workforce 165 36,3 hh 289 = 63.7 454 26.2 

Total 465 4, 5hh 656 58.5 1,121 100.0 
hh 


Notes: ° = % medieval is not significantly different than in guilds database. '"’ = % medieval is 
higher than in guilds database at 0.05 level. h — 0 medieval is higher than in guilds database at 0.10 


level. !! = % medieval is lower than in guilds database at 0.05 level. 
Source: Qualitative guilds database: 1,121 observations of guilds manipulating markets for their 
members’ output. 


Guilds adopted a variety of approaches to fixing prices. In about a 
quarter of the 96 observations, guilds simply agreed internally on prices, with 
no further information given. But it is clear that these prices must have been 
higher than competitive ones, since the guilds found it necessary to enforce 
them coercively: the medieval Coventry dyers’ guild hired thugs;/“ the 
eighteenth-century Iglau (Jihlava) woollen-weavers’ guild inflicted fines of 
37 days’ wages on masters and 375 days’ wages on buyers.2 In another 
quarter of cases, guilds were explicitly characterized as imposing prices that 
were artificially high, as in Coventry in 1391—96 when the barbers’ guild was 
described as harming inhabitants by making medical services more costly.1® 
In about one-sixth of cases, guilds imposed price floors, as in London in 1344 


when the pursers’ guild made all members swear not to sell below a certain 
price.“ In about one-twelfth of cases, guilds forbade their members to 
undercut each other’s prices, as in 1284 when the Douai fishmongers’ guild 
beat one of its members almost to death for selling his wares at a lower price 
than his fellows,® or in 1736 when a Kristianstad cabinetmaker defended 
guild pricing on the grounds that “one master should not sell at a lower price, 
in that way ruining the others” 42 

What about the attitude of the political authorities? As already 
mentioned, some scholars claim that guilds could not set artificially high 
prices because governments prevented them from doing so.22 Municipal and 
princely governments did sometimes oppose high guild prices or even 
impose price ceilings, particularly for foodstuffs during crises when price- 
gouging evoked consumer complaints and threatened public order. Such 
cases account for about 5 per cent of the 96 observations of guild price-fixing 
in Table 4.1. But in many other situations the political authorities actively 
supported guild price-setting in the interests of protecting producer interest- 
groups, and these account for about 15 per cent of the 96 cases in the 
database. In early modern Nuremberg, for instance, the town council set 
maximum prices for many of the wares produced by bakers, butchers, and 
brewers because these affected daily necessities purchased by consumers 
whom guild masters would otherwise have colluded to overcharge; but it set 
minimum prices in response to pressure from many other guilds whose 
members successfully argued that producer protection was more importan 
In many pre-modern European towns, the government sought guild advice in 
setting prices, as in early modern Antwerp where guilds were so routinely 
consulted in setting both prices and wages in “their” occupation that they 
protested when the authorities took decisions without such consultation.22 In 
other cases, guilds openly mobilized government authority in setting prices. 
In Wiirttemberg between 1650 and 1797, worsted prices were fixed by inter- 
guild negotiations between weavers and merchant-dyers, supervised and 
enforced by state officials.22 In Nuremberg in 1723, the government 
encouraged the mirror-makers’ guild to set up a cartel which centralized 
imports of mirror-glass, shared them out among masters, obliged masters to 
communicate all incoming mirror orders to the guild elder who allocated 
them among masters, stored the finished wares, sold them locally and abroad, 


and shared out the revenues among guild members.24 Governments did not, 


t.24 


therefore, prevent guild price-fixing. Sometimes they tried to forbid it, but 
more often they solicited guild input on how prices should be fixed or even 
actively promoted guild pricing—unsurprisingly, given their incentive to 
retain the stream of benefits which, as we saw in Chapter 2, they received 
from grateful guilds. 


Guild Output Quotas 


Limiting supply is another way to make prices artificially high. Demand 
curves slope downwards, so the lower the quantity supplied, the higher the 
price consumers are willing to pay. If a group of producers can restrict the 
quantity supplied, consumers will have to pay a higher price, without any 
need for the guild to fix prices formally. Even when evidence on prices is not 
available—as in many pre-modern economies—deliberate restrictions on 
supply show that a group of producers is exploiting its position as sole seller. 

Guilds often preferred to increase prices indirectly by limiting output. 
Imposing high prices directly might attract unwelcome public protests. 
Restricting supply could be more easily justified, especially by deploying the 
lump-of-labour argument. This is the idea that the economy has a finite 
amount of demand, so each producer’s output has to be limited to ensure 
there is enough for everyone. The fourteenth-century Catalan political 
philosopher Fransesc Eiximenis was only one of many contemporaries who 
justified guild output restrictions on these grounds, declaring: “If a 
shoemaker comes along with new tools and makes 70 shoes in a day where 
others make 20 . . . that would be the ruin of 100 or 200 shoemakers”.22 
Demand was exogenously imposed, according to this view: new producers 
did not consume anything; new technology that more than tripled 
shoemaking productivity would not lower prices and thus could not increase 
demand. It is hardly surprising that guilds were able to persuade so many 
contemporaries that limits on output were benign, since this lump-of-labour 
fallacy is still widespread today, notably in debates about immigration. 

Guild supply restrictions were widespread, as shown by 70 observations 
in the qualitative database. These observations span the five and a half 
centuries between 1209 and 1762, are drawn from 9 European societies, and 
involve more than 20 different occupations, ranging from locally oriented 


crafts such as those of bakers, butchers, coopers, fruiterers, brick-makers, and 
tanners, to export-oriented industries such as those of cotton-producers, 
ironmasters, scythe-smiths, woollen-weavers, and worsted-weavers. Supply 
restrictions were thus a pervasive feature of pre-modern guild activity. 

Guilds’ most frequently observed tactic for restricting supply was to 
specify a volume of output which no master was allowed to exceed. Such 
cases make up 61 per cent of the 70 observations of guild supply restrictions 
in the database. Guilds explicitly described such quotas as necessary to keep 
their members in business. In the Upper Rhine region in 1494, for example, 
the ironsmiths’ guild described its output quota as preventing its members’ 
businesses from collapsing “on account of over-smithing”.2° In the 
Wiirttemberg Black Forest in 1674, likewise, the worsted-weavers’ guilds 
declared that their new output quota would prevent “reduction in price of the 
cloths”.22 

The second approach to restricting supply, comprising the remaining 39 
per cent of observations, consisted of guilds agreeing internally to restrict 
output on an ad hoc basis, without specifying a precise quota. The motivation 
remained the same, as in London in 1321 when the quotas imposed by the 
weavers’ guild were described as “uniquely profiting” its members,2 or in 
early modern Dijon where the bakers’ and butchers’ guilds repeatedly choked 
off supplies in order to put pressure on the town government to increase the 
official price.22 

Explicit output quotas had the advantage that they were easier to 
monitor and police, which is probably why they accounted for more than half 
the 70 cases in ‘Table 4.1. But sometimes guilds preferred to impose ad hoc 
supply restrictions because they could be adapted flexibly to a particular 
situation, such as the desire to put pressure on governments. 


Limits on Marketing 


Direct interventions on prices and supplies together accounted for only about 
10 per cent of observations of guild manipulations of output markets. Guilds 
also used a variety of other tactics. One was to impose limits on their 
members’ production and marketing activities, as shown by 354 observations 
in the qualitative database, comprising 20 per cent of the cases in ‘Table 4.1. 


The practice was pervasive: the observations span the six hundred years from 
the mid-twelfth to the mid-nineteenth century, derive from 13 European 
societies, and come from guilds in over 30 different occupations. 

Many guilds, for instance, forbade their members to sell goods they had 
not themselves produced, even if this was a profit-maximizing strategy. This 
particularly applied to selling imported wares, but also often extended to 
buying goods from other local producers for resale in guild members’ shops. 
The qualitative guilds database contains 76 observations of guilds imposing 
such prohibitions, as shown in Table 4.1. Again, the political authorities often 
acquiesced in or even supported such practices, especially when guilds 
pointed out that governments would share in the resulting rents, as in 1267 
when the Pontoise bakers’ guild argued that “they cannot pay their tax to the 
king if bread is imported from outside”,22 or in 1620 when the Iglau (Jihlava) 
woollen-weavers’ guild insisted that selling non-local cloths harmed “our 
populous craft, from which the non-trivial well-being of the town as a whole 
derives”.2+ 

Another way guilds restricted supply was by limiting the amount of time 
guild members could devote to producing or selling. The qualitative guilds 
database contains 97 observations of guilds imposing such restrictions, 
accounting for about 6 per cent of observations in Table 4.1. 

One major form this took was to ban night work. Many guilds that 
imposed such bans claimed that they were thereby maintaining quality and 
protecting consumers by requiring masters to work in daylight. Doubt is cast 
on this argument by the fact that these same guilds permitted night work if a 
master was producing for the royal family, a clear indication that high quality 
could be achieved outside the regulated hours.2* Consumers themselves 
objected that guild restrictions on working hours created scarcity and 
increased prices, so much so that in Paris in 1307 consumer complaints led 
the crown to abolish guild bans on night work.22 Other guilds acknowledged 
that the main aim in restricting working hours was to limit supply, as in 
thirteenth-century Soria where the weavers’ guild banned night work to 
prevent members from exceeding output quotas or employing women.=4 
Guild restrictions on working hours helped enforce cartel rules, as well, since 
tacit collusion is easier to sustain when the actions of individual producers 
are observable by all market participants.22 


Restriction on working times also took other forms, including closing 
workshops in certain periods, again for the purpose of restricting output. In 
thirteenth-century Venice, for instance, the glassmakers’ guild required all 
furnaces to close for 5 months annually to prevent the market being flooded 
with wares.2° In seventeenth-century Liineburg, the bakers’ guild banned 
baking on any day when “there is still enough old bread in the town”.24 And 
in seventeenth-century Haarlem, the painters’ guild limited the annual 
number of days on which art sales could be held, on the grounds that more 
paintings could be sold “only by lowering the average price” .22 

Guilds also sought to limit competition in output markets by restricting 
the locations in which members could do business, either forbidding them to 
operate in places where they would compete excessively with other guild 
members or obliging them to operate in sites where their compliance with 
guild restrictions on competition could be monitored. The qualitative 
database contains 96 observations of guilds imposing such restrictions, as 
shown in ‘Table 4.1. The practice was pervasive, spanning the 568 years from 
1288 to 1856, coming from ten European societies, and deriving from more 
than 60 different occupations. 

Most of the locational regulations guilds imposed were directed at 
stopping members from doing business in places where they would compete 
excessively with each other. One frequent approach, accounting for 45 per 
cent of location restrictions in Table 4.1, was for guilds to forbid peddling, 
door-to-door selling, street-hawking, or rural trading. These restrictions were 
directed explicitly at preventing price competition, as in 1465 when the 
Valencia silk-weavers’ guild forbade its members to peddle or engage in 
street-selling, “in order to maintain the level of prices”.22 Another tactic, 
comprising 39 per cent of cases, was to mandate a minimum distance 
between shops or workshops, so that each master could enjoy locational 
rents, protected from competition in a particular catchment area; these 
regulations were particularly common in Italian cities. Even when no shop 
was involved, a guild might mandate spatial separation to prevent 
competition, as in York in 1578, when the minstrels’ guild forbade any 
member to play in the same place as another guild member, “wherebie they 
shal be worse thought of”.*2 Another approach was to limit visits to the 
market, as in the eighteenth-century Bohemian town of Reichenberg 


(Liberec), where the woollen-weavers’ guild forbade any member to travel to 
Prague more than once a fortnight, lest he exceed the guild sales quota.*4 

While some guilds limited competition by forbidding their members to 
sell in particular locations where they might compete with their fellows, 
others did the opposite. In 8 per cent of location-based restrictions in Table 
4.1, guilds limited competition by obliging members to operate in particular 
locations where their compliance with guild rules on prices and output could 
be monitored. Thus, in Zaragoza in 1548, the woollen-weavers’ guild 
required members to weave in public to prevent them from working 


“secretly”.44 Likewise, in eighteenth-century Sweden guilds set up shared 


selling-places in order to monitor “price-discipline”.42 Some guilds took this 
to its logical extreme and mandated centralized sales, as in eighteenth- 
century Nuremberg where the mirror-makers’ guild operated as a fully 
developed cartel syndicate, with the eldest master giving up his own business 
and marketing everyone else’s output in return for 3 per cent of turnover. 
A final widespread guild tactic to reduce the internal competition that 
might bid down prices was to regulate the ways guild members could 
approach customers. The qualitative database contains 85 observations of 
guilds banning members from hustling for business, from advertising, from 
enticing away customers, and even from taking more than their allocated 
share of orders. Such practices were pervasive in the European guild system: 
the observations derive from seven European societies, come from more than 
AO different occupations, and span the 582 years between 1248 and 1830. 
Two-thirds of the 85 cases consisted of all-encompassing prohibitions 
against “enticing away” a fellow master’s customers. As the Exeter tailors’ 
guild put it in the mid-fifteenth century, “you shall not steer, procure, nor 
excite, by yourself or by any other means, to withdraw from. . . any brother 
of the craft, any of their customers”.“2 Some guilds explicitly stated that this 
was to prevent price competition, as in Rome in 1404, where the smiths’ 
guild threatened a fine of 25 scudi (equivalent to 130 days’ master’s wages) 
for any guild member who enticed away a colleague’s customer “by offering 
him a lower price”.4° Another commonly observed prohibition, comprising 
13 per cent of the restrictions on approaching customers in Table 4.1, was 
directed at hustling for business, as in Verona in 1274, where the tailors’ 
guild banned any member from competing by shouting loudly from stall to 


stall or even speaking to customers at the same time as another master.*4 


Other regulations prohibited advertising, as in Liineburg in 1638, when the 
hatters’ guild prosecuted one of its members _ had mounted a large gilded 
hat outside his workshop to advertise his wares.“ Still other guilds forbade 
their members from taking on “too many” customers, as in early modern 
Nuremberg where several guilds limited the number of customers to whom a 
master could supply wares.*2 In about 16 per cent of cases of this type of 
restriction, guilds went so far as to require any master who got an order to 
share it with any other master who was present, as with the Bologna 
carpenters’ guild in 1248,22 or the York fishermen’s guild in 1593.4 Other 
guilds allocated orders among guild members centrally, as did the weavers’ 
guild of fifteenth-century Barcelona,?2 the carters’ guild of early modern 
Rostock,2 and the drummers’ guild of eighteenth-century Rome. 


Physical Limits on Workshops, Equipment, and Materials 


Guilds could also limit supply by imposing physical limits on workshops, 
equipment, or raw materials, as shown by 147 observations in the qualitative 
database, accounting for 8.5 per cent of the cases in Table 4.1. Such 
restrictions were very widespread, spanning five and a half centuries from 
1252 to 1798, coming from ten European societies, and representing more 
than 50 different occupations. 

In about 30 per cent of observations of physical limits imposed on 
workshops, guilds stipulated that each master could have only a single store, 
or market stall, with no branches. In many cases, the explicit aim was to 
restrict output and shore up prices, as in fifteenth-century Spain where almost 
all guilds sought to control competition by prohibiting masters from having 
branch shops.22 Restricting each master to a single shop created incentives 
for him to expand it, which in turn led guilds to impose “virtually universal 
restrictions on workshop size”.2° 

Sometimes restricting the size of workshops or stalls meant literally 
limiting their physical dimensions, as when the Middle Rhine hatters’ guild 
mandated in 1477 that all its masters’ stalls in the periodic market had to be 
of precisely equal size, or when the beret-makers’ guild in 1605 went so far 
as to lay down that each stall could be no more than eight feet in length, and 
no guild member could keep baskets of additional wares under the counter. 


Other Middle Rhine guilds limited stall size by specifying a maximum 
quantity of wares, as in 1510 when the rope-makers’ guild limited each 
master’s stall to 2.5 hundredweight of ropes, in 1552 when the kettle-makers’ 
guild imposed a limit of 40 kettles per stall, or in 1625 when the bakers’ 
guild forbade masters to replenish their stalls with new bread for the duration 
of the market.22 

Some guilds limited the amount of raw materials each master was 
allowed to process. The qualitative database contains 24 observations of 
guilds imposing such limits, accounting for 16 per cent of the observations of 
physical limits on workshops in Table 4.1. Again, the practice was 
widespread, with observations spanning more than five centuries from 1252 
to 1768, covering five societies in northern, central and southern Europe, and 
coming from 13 different occupations. Thus coopers’ guilds limited the 
quantity of barrel-wood each master could have,22 bakers’ guilds the volume 
of wheat and rye, cotton-workers’ guilds the number of sacks of raw 
cotton,*! tanners’ guilds the number of hides,® iron-workers’ and scythe- 
smiths’ guilds the volume of charcoal,®2 woollen-weavers’ and drapers’ 
guilds the quantity of raw wool. 

But the most common physical limit imposed on workshops, accounting 
for nearly half of such cases, was a restriction on the amount of equipment 
each master could use. The 71 observations of such equipment restrictions 
span the 530 years from 1268 to 1798, come from seven European societies, 
and derive from more than 20 different occupations. Weavers’ guilds limited 
the number of looms per master,°2 spinners’ guilds the number of spindles, 
honey-processors’ guilds the number of honey-tables,™ tanners’ guilds the 
number of lime-pits,®8 shoemakers’ guilds the number of lasts,®2 
ironworkers’ guilds the number of hearths or furnaces, and wire-makers’ 
guilds the number of capstans.~ Guilds explicitly described equipment limits 
as being designed to reduce competition among members, as in the fifteenth- 
century Upper Rhine region where the iron-forge-masters’ guild limited each 
master to one furnace in order to prevent “ruinous” competition, or in early 
modern Rostock where the harbour-carters’ guild restricted each member to 
sending a single wagon to the harbour each day “so that everyone has 
something to do, and will have his livelihood”. 


Limits on Workforce Size 


Another widely used means of restricting supply, so that prices would not be 
bid down, was to limit the number of workers each master could employ at 
any one time. The qualitative database contains 454 observations of guilds 
imposing such restrictions, accounting for more than one-quarter of the cases 
in Table 4.1. 

Many guilds strongly favoured ceilings on the number of apprentices 
each master could have, since this limited entry as well as output. The 
qualitative database contains 306 observations of guilds restricting apprentice 
numbers, as can be seen in Table 4.1. Some imposed a maximum on the 
number of apprentices a master could keep at any one time (78 per cent of 
cases), others required each master to observe a time-gap between 
apprentices (11 per cent), others prevented a new master from employing an 
apprentice until he had been a master for a particular length of time (7 per 
cent), and others imposed a moratorium on employing apprentices at all (4 
per cent). Guilds openly acknowledged that the purpose of such measures 
was to limit both output and entry. In 1562, for example, the Middle Rhine 
strap-makers’ guild federation limited each master to employing a single 
apprentice every 12 years, because “there is so little work present in the 
craft”.“4 These findings cast doubt on the idea that in guild-regulated sectors 
of the pre-modern economy, more productive and knowledgeable producers 
would have been able to train more new producers than their unproductive 
and ignorant fellow masters—an idea investigated more deeply in Chapter 7, 
where we analyze guilds’ overall effect on human capital investment. 

Guilds also restricted the size of the journeyman workforce, as revealed 
by 139 observations in the qualitative database. The most frequently 
observed approach (88 per cent of cases) was to limit the number of 
journeyman a master could employ at any one time. But some guilds limited 
the extent to which masters could lend each other journeymen, forbade such 
lending altogether, or prohibited a new master from employing a journeyman 
until he had been a member of the guild for a specified number of years. The 
explicit purpose here was to prevent over-production, as when the Iglau 
(Jihlava) woollen-weavers’ guild ordered in 1573 that anyone who employed 
more than the maximum number of journeymen “has to stop work for 13 


weeks”, 22 


Some guilds even regulated how many family members a master could 
employ, as in Paris in 1268, when the woollen-weavers’ guild restricted each 
master to letting just one of his brothers and one of his nephews weave in the 
workshop. Quantitatively even more important, as we shall see in the next 
chapter, were the limits imposed by many guilds on work by females. These 
aimed to curtail both output from each workshop and competition against 
male workers. 

Finally, there were guilds that imposed a ceiling on the overall size of 
the workforce in each shop, regardless of its composition. Again, guilds 
explicitly described this as a means of preventing over-production. In 1553, 
for instance, the Salzburg goldsmiths’ guild ordered that no workshop should 
have “more than six workers, including the master, so that the work shall be 
equally shared out,” and in 1584 the Aachen shoemakers’ guild ordered 
that a master could only employ a limited number of workers, “in order to 
maintain and further the guild and equal livelihoods among one another”. 

Table 4.1 makes it possible to assess the argument advanced by some 
scholars, that medieval guilds were flexible and competitive associations 
which seldom sought to manipulate markets. According to this view, it was 
only after 1500 that guilds mutated into rigid, stifling, and “decadent” 
organizations that sought to generate artificially high profits for their 
members by fixing prices, limiting output, and restricting competition. The 
chronological distribution of cases in ‘Table 4.1 decisively refutes this idea. 
For the total of 1,121 observations of all types of guild manipulation of 
output markets, the medieval period accounted for more than 41 per cent, 
significantly more than its 27 per cent share of observations in the overall 
guild database.®2 The medieval period also accounts for a significantly higher 
share of observations of each of the main types of market manipulation— 
price-fixing, direct output controls, limits on production and marketing, 
physical limits on workshops, and limits on workshop size—than it does of 
observations in the overall guilds database. Among the fourteen sub- 
categories of market manipulation in Table 4.1, only one (location 
restrictions) were significantly less common in the medieval than the early 
modern period; six were distributed between the medieval and early modern 
periods in proportion to their share of observations in the overall database; 
and seven were significantly more common in the medieval than the early 
modern period. 


These findings refute the idea that medieval guilds were flexible and 
competitive associations unconcerned with market manipulation. Not only 
did guilds seek to manipulate output markets from the twelfth century 
onwards, but observations of their doing so are disproportionately frequent in 
the medieval period, long before any putative early modem guild 
“decadence”. Manipulation of output markets was deeply rooted in the 
European guild system from its medieval beginnings, and cannot be regarded 
as a degenerate development of the period after 1500. 


T ABLE 4.2: Input Markets and Their Manipulation by Guilds, 1112-1856 


Type of market manipulation 
Labour markets 


Capping workers’ pay or benefits 


Forbidding masters to entice others’ workers 


Impeding workers from changing employers 


Allocating workers centrally 


Blacklisting recalcitrant employees 


Preventing outsiders from hiring workers 


Sub-total labour markets 


Markets for raw materials 


Compulsory sharing among guild members 


Medieval 


no. 


43 


84 


136 


20 


row % 


40.6 bh 


40.6 bh 


71! 


1432 


85.7 hh 


0.0 § 


38.6 hh 


40.8 bh 


Early Modern 
no. row% 
63 59.4 
123 59.4 
13 92.9 
12 85.7 
1 14.3 
4 100.0 
216 61.4 
29 59.2 


Whole Period 


no. col. % 


106 17.3 
207 33.8 
14 2.3 
14 2.3 
7 1.1 
4 0.7 
352 97.5 
49 8.0 


Central purchasing of raw materials by guild 28 ¢55hh 17 37.8 45 7.4 


Purchasing prerogatives for guild members 8 18.68 35 81.4 43 7.0 
Banning internal competition for raw materials 7 4948 29 80.6 36 5.9 
Denying access to non-guild members 6 9o978 23 79.3 29 4.7 
Price ceilings on raw materials 3 16.78 15 83.3 18 2.9 
Bans on selling or exporting raw materials 5 9948 12 70.6 17 2.8 
Sub-total markets for raw materials 77 32.5 h 160 67.5 237 38.7 
Markets for shops, workshops, stalls 11 47.9 hh 12 52.2 23 3.8 
Total 224 36 ¢hh 388 63.4 612 100.0 


hh — % medieval is 


Notes: ° = % medieval is not significantly different than in guilds database. 
higher than in guilds database at 0.05 level. h = 9% medieval is higher than in guilds database at 0.10 


level. ! = % medieval is lower than in guilds database at 0.10 level. 
Source: Qualitative guilds database: 612 observations of guilds manipulating markets for their 
members’ inputs. 


MAnIPuLATING INPUT MARKETS 


Guilds sought to shape markets not only for the goods and services their 
members produced, but also for the inputs they used—labour, raw materials, 
and even shops and stalls. A guild’s privileges usually gave its masters the 
right to be the sole legitimate buyers of certain inputs, to influence their 
price, to exclude competition for them, or to regulate their supplies in other 
ways. Guilds used these privileges to manipulate markets for inputs so their 
members would enjoy artificially low costs. The qualitative database contains 


612 observations of guilds manipulating input markets, and these are shown 
in Table 4.2. 


Guild Intervention to Depress Labour Costs 


Most pre-industrial occupations were labour-intensive, so wages typically 
made up a large share of production costs. Guilds, being organizations of 
employers, had an interest in intervening in labour markets to keep workers’ 
pay low. The qualitative database contains 352 observations of guilds 
regulating labour markets in their members’ interest, accounting for more 
than 57 per cent of the cases in Table 4.2. This type of market manipulation 
was very widespread, as shown by the fact that these observations span the 
744 years between 1112 and 1856, come from 13 European societies, and 
include guilds in more than 100 occupations. 

A first approach was to fix a maximum rate of pay which no employer 
was allowed to exceed. The qualitative database contains 106 observations of 
guilds capping wages in this way in more than 50 different occupations over 
the 576 years from 1200 to 1776. Most of these observations of wage- 
capping (70 per cent) involve a guild imposing ceilings on the wages its 
members were allowed to pay journeymen. Another 2 per cent involve 
forbidding masters to compete for journeymen by offering non-wage 
benefits, as in Liineburg in 1583, where all guild masters were prohibited 
from offering journeymen extra Monday holidays,®+ or in the Wuppertal in 
1754, where the linen-weavers’ guild forbade its members to offer 
journeymen hot food, coffee, or tea at the evening meal.®4 Some guilds stated 
explicitly that a major justification for the very existence of guilds was to 
help employers control their workers, as in Paris in 1776 when a leading 
objection to Turgot’s attempt to abolish the French guilds was that it would 
create among workers a “pernicious spirit of independence”.®2 

A further 21 per cent of cases of wage-capping involved guilds 
imposing maximum pay for freelance workers, especially spinners. In 
Wiirttemberg in 1611, for instance, the worsted-weavers’ guilds secured an 
ordinance providing that “spinning a pound [of yarn] shall be paid at as high 
a wage as the guild agrees among its members, and the dyers as well as the 
worsted-weavers shall support this in all ways, and each master shall then 


unfailingly stick to the agreed wage”. Local court records show that this 
regulation was enforced, inflicting brutal hardship on thousands of poor 
women and girls.®4 

A few cases of this type of guild manipulation of input markets (6 per 
cent of the total) involved capping the wages of apprentices or prohibiting 
paying them any wage at all. Finally, in a small number of cases (2 per cent) 
guilds capped the wage which one master of the guild could pay to another, 
as when the wool guild of seventeenth-century Padua imposed a cap on the 
wages a merchant member of the guild could pay a weaver member.®2 

Even more frequently than they capped wages directly, guilds depressed 
them indirectly, by restricting competition for employees. The most widely 
observed approach, accounting for 207 observations in the database, was for 
a guild to forbid any guild master to hire away another’s employee. Many 
guilds made it difficult for workers to change masters by, for instance, 
requiring a journeyman who wanted to change jobs to leave town, get a 
departure permit, or carry a passport certifying that he had left his previous 
job with the approval of his master or the guild. In still other cases, guilds 
went so far as to allocate journeymen to masters centrally, preventing them 
from shopping around among masters for better wages or conditions. This 
practice was much more common in some European societies than others. In 
1731, for example, the Marseille tailors’ guild appointed a labour-allocation 
officer to suppress competition for workers by assigning journeymen 
centrally to guild masters. A journeyman from Bristol who was swept up in 
the resulting arrests remarked in astonishment that “in England there was no 
guild labour-allocation officer, the journeymen being free to take 
employment with the master whom they find most appropriate”.°° In some 
cases, guilds blacklisted employees who demanded better wages or resisted 
guild regulation of the labour market. Finally, there were guilds that kept 
wages down by preventing non-guild-members from hiring their workforce, 
as in 1784 when the Barcelona woollen-weavers’ guild secured an edict 
prohibiting their spinners from accepting higher-paid work spinning for 
cotton-weavers.®2 

These findings cast a sober light on the arguments mentioned in the 
introduction to this chapter, which view guild regulation of labour markets as 
benefiting the pre-modern economy by fostering worker protection and 


solidarity.°8 On the contrary, the 352 observations in Table 4.2 show clearly 


that guild intervention in labour markets was undertaken primarily in the 
interest of employers. Guilds were cartels of masters. They capped their 
employees’ pay directly, and they deliberately manipulated markets so as to 
reduce competition for labour. Guilds thus not only reflected employers’ 
interests, but provided institutional mechanisms that helped employers reach 
enforceable agreements to refrain from competing for workers, thereby 
keeping employees poorly paid and dependent on employers’ favour. 


Guild Manipulation to Depress the Cost of Shops and Raw 
Materials 


Guilds also intervened in markets for other inputs. Craftsmen needed to buy 
raw materials and intermediate inputs; retailers needed to buy wares; 
everyone needed shop space. Guilds often manipulated markets for these 
inputs either to cap their prices directly or to prevent competition that would 
bid up prices. 

The qualitative database contains 237 observations of guilds restricting 
competition in markets for raw materials and intermediate inputs, comprising 
about 39 per cent of the cases in Table 4.2. This practice was widespread, as 
shown by the fact that the observations of guilds imposing such restrictions 
are drawn from over 90 different occupations, span more than six and a half 
centuries between 1200 and 1856, and come from 15 European societies. 

The most common way in which guilds tried to manipulate raw 
materials markets was by requiring any guild member who bought such 
inputs to share the purchase with his fellows, thus preventing competition 
that might push up prices. In medieval Rome, for instance, the butchers’ 
guild ruled that any master who bought more than 30 sheep or pigs had to 
cede them to any colleague who asked, at two-thirds of the cost price.22 
Another common approach consisted of a guild mandating centralized 
purchases of raw materials, which the guild then allocated among the 
masters, as when the medieval Florentine wool guild centralized supplies of 
woad and alum.22 Guilds also implemented purchasing prerogatives which 
gave members the right to buy raw materials before anyone outside the guild 
was allowed access to them, as in seventeenth-century Bologna where the 
shoemakers’ guild obtained a decree compelling the tanners to reserve half of 


each tanned hide intact for a day after processing so that it might be sold “in 
one piece at the pleasure of the shoemakers and distributed in accordance 
with the orders of the heads of the said shoemakers”.2+ 

A further large group of observations involved banning competition for 
raw materials. Some guilds depressed the cost of raw materials by denying 
anyone outside the guild the right to purchase them at all. In sixteenth- 
century Liineburg, for example, the woollen-weavers’ guild forbade women 
and men to buy raw wool from peasants, “which caused the price of wool to 
rise and their guild to suffer great damage”,2* because the guild masters were 
being compelled to pay the competitive price for their main raw material. In 
seventeenth-century Alzey, likewise, the tinkers’ guild got a Dutch merchant 
imprisoned and thrown out of the country for infringing on the monopsony 
privileges of the guild masters by purchasing three hundredweight of copper 
and brass.22 In a number of cases, guilds depressed the cost of raw materials 
by imposing a direct price-ceiling, as in early modern Kirchdorf-Micheldorf 
where the scythe-smiths’ guild ruled that no master was to pay higher than 
the price the guild fixed for charcoal on pain of being fined or banned. A 
further group of observations involved a guild forbidding exports of key raw 
materials or requiring members to get guild permission before selling raw 
materials to an outsider, as in medieval Ferrara where a shoemaker was only 
allowed to sell raw materials if all his guild fellows agreed.22 

Finally, there were guilds that intervened in markets for real estate. Most 
guild masters needed a workshop for making goods or a shop for selling 
services, and the guild database contains 23 observations of guilds 
manipulating markets for commercial real estate. To give just one example, 
the Rome butchers’ guild ruled in 1527 that any master who managed to 
obtain the shop or stall of one of his colleagues by offering a higher rent 
would be fined 28 ducats on top of paying damages to his fellow master.22 

Guilds intervened widely, therefore, to reduce competition in markets 
for their inputs. They enforced prerogative rights giving them priority access 
to employees and raw materials. They imposed wage ceilings on their 
workers and price ceilings on their suppliers. They forbade competition 
among their own members, especially for workers. They intervened in 
markets for labour and raw materials to prevent competition from outsiders. 
And just as they intervened in markets for their own products to prevent 
prices being bid down, they intervened in markets for their inputs to prevent 


costs from being bid up. By acting in this way, they sought to increase their 
members’ revenues and decrease their costs, thereby enabling them to reap 
artificially high profits. 

The chronological pattern revealed by Table 4.2 decisively refutes the 
idea that manipulation of markets was alien to the “flexible” guilds of the 
Middle Ages and only emerged among the “degenerate” guilds of the early 
modern period. This was no more true of input markets than of output 
markets. Across the 612 observations of guild regulations of input markets 
shown in ‘Table 4.2, the medieval period accounted for over 36 per cent, 
significantly more than its 27 per cent share of observations in the overall 
guilds database. For each of the three main types of input market— labour, 
raw materials, and real estate—the medieval period was significantly over- 
represented relative to its share of observations in the wider guilds 
database.24 Among the 14 sub-categories of market manipulation in Table 
4.2, the medieval period was significantly under-represented in only one 
(impeding workers from changing employers), represented in proportion to 
its share of the wider guild database in seven, and significantly over- 
represented in six. Thus interventions in input markets were a pervasive 
feature of European craft guilds from their medieval beginnings. Market 
manipulation shows no sign of being a degenerate innovation introduced by 
early modern guilds. 


Dip Tuts MattTER? 


How much did all this matter? Guilds might well have enjoyed privileges to 
manipulate markets formally, but at the same time have lacked the desire to 
enforce them in practice. Or they might have tried to enforce them but failed. 
Merchants and politicians might have opposed them. Ordinary people might 
have circumvented them. 

What do we learn from the words and behaviour of consumers, other 
producers, merchants, town governments, rulers, guild members, workers, 
and suppliers? Did guild labour market manipulations improve worker 
protection and solidarity? Did guild price-setting benefit industry by 
“coordinating” different stages of production? 


One strong reason to think guilds believed it was desirable and possible 
to manipulate markets is that they were so intent on getting the rights to do 
so. As we have seen, guilds in numerous occupations and European societies, 
across a period of seven centuries or more, proclaimed their legal entitlement 
to intervene in markets for their members’ inputs and outputs. If guilds did 
not realistically aspire to manipulate markets, why would they claim the right 
to do so? And, having obtained these rights, why hold back from using them? 

But there is much more evidence than this. We can look at what 
contemporaries said: did they believe that guilds manipulated markets? We 
can look at political conflict: did people put pressure on governments to grant 
or rescind guilds’ privileges to manipulate markets? We can look at legal 
conflicts: did guilds and their opponents litigate over prices, quotas, wages, 
or other types of market manipulation? We can look at other types of conflict: 
did guilds’ market manipulation evoke violence, boycotts, strikes, or 
ostracism? We can look at labour disputes: did guilds’ interventions in labour 
markets give rise to harmonious working relationships or to resentment and 
resistance? We can look at detection and punishment: did guilds adopt a 
laissez-faire approach to the operation of markets, or did they devote 
resources to detecting and punishing violations of their market regulations? 
We can look at the operation of complex industrial processes: did guild price- 
fixing coordinate multiple stages of production, or did producers use markets, 
firms, and sub-contracting relationships? Finally, we can look at prices and 
output. Did guild price-fixing increase or decrease prices? Did output quotas 
differ from the volume that was technically feasible? 


Contemporary Testimony about Guilds’ Market Manipulation 


If guilds had not manipulated markets in practice, contemporaries should not 
have believed that they did. But medieval and early modern European 
archives contain abundant testimony from contemporaries, reporting— 
indeed, criticizing and lamenting—the ways in which guilds fixed output 
prices, restricted supply, reduced workers’ wages, and capped raw material 
prices. 

The qualitative guilds database contains 91 observations of 
contemporary statements about how guilds manipulated markets, as shown in 
Table 4.3. These observations include only those cases in which the remark 


has been recorded, as opposed to the many other cases, examined in later 
sections, where someone’s belief that guilds were manipulating markets is 
revealed by his or her behaviour. 

Remarks from contemporaries testifying to their belief that guilds 
manipulated markets are recorded over a period of more than seven centuries, 
from 1127 to 1829. Just over 25 per cent of the observations come from the 
medieval period, compared to 27 per cent of medieval observations in the 
guilds database, a difference which is not statistically significant. These 
findings cast doubt on claims that medieval guilds were open and competitive 
or that market manipulation only came into play when guilds became 
cartelistic and “decadent” in the early modern period. Across the whole 
existence of guilds, contemporaries complained that guilds manipulated 
markets. 


T ABLE 4.3: Contemporary Statements that Guilds Manipulated Markets, 1127-1829 


Country 1100- 1200- 1300— 1400- Subtotal 1500— 1600-— 1700- 1800— Subtotal Whole period 
99 99 99 99 medieval 99 99 99 99 early 


modern % 

Austria - - 1 1 2 1 2 1 - 4 6 6.65 
Bohemia 1 - - 1 1 118 
Bulgaria 1 1 1 118 
Denmark 3 - - 3 3 33 hh 
England = — 6 2 8 8 2 = — 10 18 9g hh 
Estonia 3 — - 3 3 3.3 hh 
France — 3 - — 3 4 3 6 — 13 16 


17.65 


Germany 
Italy 
Poland 
Scotland 


Ss. 
Netherlands 


Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 


Total no. 
Total % 


Significance 


os = - 2 2 a 2 1 
= 1 1 - 2 3 3 2 
1 3 
1 
1 _ 
1 1 3 1 6 4 3 1 
3 
1 
1 5 11 6 23 23 24 19 
11 #55 121 66 25.3 25.3 26.4 20.9 
s hh ss hh = =hh 


2.2 


68 


74.7 


10 


14 


91 


100.0 


8.8 Il 


11.0 § 


4.4 hh 


100.0 


Notes: ° = not significantly different from percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 level. 


= significantly lower than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.05 level. 1. significantly 


lower than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 level. hh - significantly higher than 


percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.05 level. h = significantly higher than percentage of 
observations in guilds database at 0.10 level. The N. Netherlands has zero observations in this table, 
significantly lower (at the 0.05 level) than its percentage of observations in the guilds database overall. 
For all other countries and centuries not represented in this table, their percentage of observations (zero) 
is not significantly lower than in the guilds database overall. 

Source: Qualitative guilds database: 91 observations of contemporary statements that guilds 
manipulated markets in their members’ interests. 


The observations in Table 4.3 come from every part of society: from 
consumers, other producers, merchants, non-guilded competitors, workers, 
suppliers, towns, parliaments, princes, and intellectuals. About 10 per cent of 
observations come from consumers. In Coventry in the 1390s, for example, the 
barbers’ guild was described as “making the cost of that art so much dearer to 
the damage of the whole people”.2° In Aalborg in 1685, poor people 
complained “not a little” concerning the high prices imposed by the bakers’ 
guild.2? In eighteenth-century Dubno (now in Ukraine) the guilds of Jewish 
tailors, butchers, and bakers were recorded as being “oppressive to poor 
Jews”.1° In the eighteenth-century Swiss village of Miinchenstein, the guilds of 
rural craftsmen had “increased the prices of their work and wages and the poor 
common country-dweller is burdened not a little” 124 

Another 8 per cent of observations in Table 4.3 consist of complaints from 
downstream producers and wholesale merchants. Thus in 1327, saddlers in 
London complained that the guilds of the painters and joiners “do set every 
point of their trade at a fixed price. . . by reason whereof they are making 
themselves kings of the land” 1° In 1562 a Toledo merchant complained that 
the guilds were causing “price combinations in costs, which are so excessive 
that the citizens of the town are injured by them”.223 In 1596 the Bologna 
shoemakers complained that the tanners’ guild was forcing them “to pay high 
prices for ‘bad quality’ leathers”. In 1599 the Barcelona clothiers complained 
that the high prices imposed by the weavers’ guild were causing “great harm to 


all of the inhabitants of Barcelona” 122 


A further 4 per cent of observations came from non-guilded competitors, 
as in Reval in 1670 where the “free” shoemakers in the cathedral enclave 
complained that the shoemakers’ guild had “agreed in good monopolistic style 
not to release any sole [leather] or other leather to the cathedral shoemakers, nor 
to permit a journeyman who has left his job with a guild shoemaker to take 
work with a [cathedral] master”.12® Another 4 per cent of observations came 
from workers, as in Chester in 1590 where the guild of wrights and slaters was 
said to be oppressing their workmen by paying them “such wages they be not 
able to live on”.1% Suppliers’ comments (7 per cent of the total) testify to their 
belief that guilds manipulated markets, as in Dijon in 1550, where farmers 
complained that the butchers’ guild was engaging in “monopolles et 
intelligences” (price-fixing and collusion) in the purchase of livestoc 
Turin in 1744, where tanners complained that the shoemakers’ guild was 
causing them “losses entrained by the vile price to which the avidity of the said 
shoemakers are limiting our leather” 12 

About 20 per cent of observations consist of comments from guild 
members themselves. In Dijon in 1646 new guild masters described how they 
had to pay off their guild entry fees by “overcharg[ing] for their products and 
services, and sell[ing] them at an excessive and extraordinary price” 12 In 
Elbeuf, 71 wool masters declared in 1783 that guild wage ceilings were highly 
desirable since “the more workers are paid, the less they work and the less 
productively they work”.44! Conversely, workers expressed their resentment of 
guilds, as in the popular eighteenth-century song in which an out-of-work 
journeyman ascribes his hardship to the London weavers’ guild and complains 
“that the Masters of the Hall, they are the cause of all / Our Lamentation and 
Vexation, Vengeance seize ’em all.”4/4 

Given these comments by ordinary consumers and producers, it is not 
surprising that officials, rulers, and intellectuals thought guilds manipulated 
markets. About 16 per cent of observations consist of remarks by municipal 
authorities, as in London in 1422 when the aldermen and lord mayor told the 
London brewers’ guild “that you sell dear ale and set your ale at greater price 


than you should do”,/3 in Frankfurt in 1565 when the town council fined the 


bakers’ guild 100 fl for causing a “deliberate rise in prices”,14 or in Reval in 
1651 when the mayor said guilds were charging “unbearably excessive 
prices” 142 

Another 7 per cent of observations come from parliaments. In Poland in 


1640, the Diet urged that the privileges of the Lwow furriers’ guild be limited in 


k,2% or in 


order “to make purchase cheaper”.+/© In England in that same year, the MP Sir 
John Culpeper described guilds as 


a nest of wasps, or swarm of vermin, which have overcrept the Land, I mean the Monopolers and 

Polers of the People: These, like the Frogs of Egypt, have gotten the possession of our Dwellings, 

and we have scarce a Room free from them: They sup in our Cup, they dip in our Dish, they sit by 

our Fire . . . they shelter themselves under the name of a Corporate, they make By-laws, which 
117 


serve their turns to squeese us, and fill their Purses.—* 

Another 16 per cent of observations come from rulers and their officials. 
Thus in Paris in 1268 the crown forbade the woollen-weavers’ guild to form 
“any alliance whereby people cannot buy from their craft at as low a price as 
possible and whereby members of the said craft cannot produce at the craft as 
cheaply as they wish”.!8 In Austria in 1638, the government demanded that 
dyers’ guild assemblies be attended by two town councilors, “for the prevention 
of various secret understandings, abuses, and stoppages aimed at [guild 
members’ ] own advantage”.19 In Reval in 1653, likewise, a Swedish 
government official described the town’s guilds as perpetrating “poor and 
fraudulent work and embezzlement of what is given to them to process and 
finish” 122 

A final 8 per cent of observations came from contemporary intellectuals. 
In England in 1621, Francis Bacon deplored the by-laws of guilds, “which 
many times were against the prerogative of the King, the common law of the 
realm, and the liberty of the subject, being fraternities in evil”.12! In mid- 
seventeenth-century Austria, Johann Joachim Becher declared that German 
guild masters practised monopolium and, knowing they are the sole suppliers, 
they “take advantage of customers with their prices”.122 

People in all walks of life thus had no doubt that guilds manipulated 
markets. Consumers, downstream producers, non-guilded outsiders, workers, 
suppliers, officials, intellectuals, and guild members themselves, all explicitly 
remarked on how guilds intervened in markets in ways that had real economic 
effects. Such testimony comes from so many social groups, so many parts of 
Europe, and so many time-periods that it cannot be dismissed as exceptional. 
Any claim that guilds did not enforce their market privileges must explain why 
so many contemporaries thought that the guilds they encountered in their daily 
existence did just that. 


Political Conflict over Guilds’ Market Manipulation 


If guild market privileges had been unenforceable, they should not have evoked 
political conflict. Instead, guilds devoted resources to persuading governments 
to grant such privileges, and those harmed by them exerted political pressure to 
prevent it. Would they have done so had they not believed that guilds’ market 
manipulations were effective? 

The guilds database contains 199 observations of political conflict over 
guilds’ manipulation of markets—by means of price-setting, output quotas, 
equipment restrictions, workforce ceilings, and interventions in markets for 
labour and raw materials. The observations derive from guilds in 60 different 
occupations and, as ‘Table 4.4 shows, span more than six centuries and come 
from 17 European societies, an indication of the pervasiveness of political 
conflict over guilds’ market manipulation. 

Although Table 4.4 covers the 613 years from 1247 to 1860, the medieval 
period accounts for only 20 per cent of observations, significantly less than the 
27 per cent of medieval observations in the overall guilds database. This does 
not mean that medieval guilds did not manipulate markets sufficiently to cause 
political conflict. One need only consider the strife in 1247 between the Poitiers 
butchers’ guild and the town council over the guild’s output restrictions,“ the 
clash in 1342 between the Valencia caulkers’ guild and the town council over 
the guild’s labour input ceilings,/“4 or the struggle in 1415 when the Coventry 
commonalty complained to the House of Commons about the high prices 
charged by the dyers’ guild and the monopsony they were practising in the 
market for madder (a red dye-plant).422 But although guild market manipulation 
evoked political conflict as early as 1247, it was disproportionately common 
after 1500. 


TABLE 4.4: Political Conflict over Guilds Manipulating Markets, 1247-1860 


Country 1200- 1300- 1400-— Subtotal 1500- 1600- 1700- 1800— “early Subtotal Whole period 
99 99 99 medieval 99 99 99 99 modern” early 


modern 
no. % 


Austria _ _ — — — 6 1 — — 7 7 358 


Bohemia 
Bulgaria 
Denmark 
England 
Estonia 
France 
Germany 
Hungary 
Italy 


N. 
Netherlands 


Poland 
Portugal 


S. 
Netherlands 


Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 


Total no. 


Total % 


8.5 


11 


12 


39 


19.6 


13 


18.1 28.6 27.6 
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6.9 hh 


1.58 
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10.1 § 


1.5 bh 
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20.6 ll 


0.5 § 


16.6 > 


5.55 


2.05 


0.5 § 


100.0 


Significance s S S ll S hh S S iW bh 


Notes: ° = not significantly different from percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 level. ll 
= significantly lower than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.05 level. 1. = significantly 
lower than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 level. hh - = significantly higher than 


percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.05 level. h = significantly higher than percentage of 
observations in guilds database at 0.10 level. For all centuries and countries not represented in this table, 
their percentage of observations (zero) is not significantly lower than in the guilds database overall. 

Source: Qualitative guilds database: 199 observations of political conflict and lobbying about guilds 
manipulating markets in their members’ interests. 


The largest group of cases (38 per cent) consisted of conflicts evoked by 
guilds’ price-fixing, as in London in 1363 when the Commons complained to 
Parliament that the grocers’ guild was collusively increasing prices,12° in 
Freiburg in the 1480s when the weavers’ guild lobbied the authorities to stop 
nuns from undercutting guild cloth prices,~ in early modern Bologna where 
the guilds of the butchers, tanners, and shoemakers engaged in constant political 
conflict over each other’s price-fixing,/2® or in eighteenth-century French towns 
where bakers’ guilds perpetually bickered with consumers and urban officials 
over high bread prices.122 

A second large category (23 per cent) comprised conflicts over guild 
output restrictions. In London in 1300, for instance, other textile guilds 
complained to the municipal authorities that the weavers’ guild was limiting its 
members to weaving one cloth every four days.“2 In sixteenth-century 
Barcelona, political strife arose over the tanners’ guild’s demand to limit leather 
imports.4#! In Lower Austria in 1611, the Kirchdorf and Waidhofen scythe- 
smiths’ guilds lobbied the imperial authorities over each other’s scythe 
quotas.4°2 And in the Hungarian town of Miskolc in 1813, the Christian table- 
makers’ guild lobbied to restrict the output of the Jewish table-makers.1“2 

A smaller category (4 per cent) consisted of political conflicts over 
equipment limits, as in 1494 when the Upper Rhine ironworkers lobbied to limit 
each smith to a single fire,“ or in Turin in 1730 when the silk guild lobbied to 
enforce loom limits.422 Another small category (4 per cent) comprised conflicts 
over restricting the size of the workforce. Guild limits on the number of 
apprentices each master could employ evoked conflict among the Valencia 
caulkers in 1342,12° the Venice tinsmiths in 1489,1°“ the Delft potters in 


1641,428 and the Luxembourg tailors in 1777.22 Limits on journeyman 
numbers gave rise to conflict among the Stendal woollen-weavers in 149 
the Kassel shoemakers in 1540,1“! and the Augsburg clockmakers in 1582.144 

A large group of conflicts (24 per cent) arose over guilds’ manipulation of 
raw material markets. In the 1270s, for example, the Paris haberdashers’ guild 
lobbied to prevent female silk-spinners from selling yarn to Jews and 
Lombards.““3 In 1412, likewise, the wooden-shoe-makers’ guilds of the Middle 
Rhine towns formed a federation to help them manipulate the market for iron 
sole-plates. “4 Between 1614 and 1622, the Barcelona weavers’ and clothiers’ 
guilds lobbied to ban wool exports.“ And throughout the eighteenth century, 
the tanners and shoemakers in Stockholm bickered constantly over 
manipulation of markets for hides and leather.1° Finally, 7 per cent of cases 
arose from guilds’ intervention in labour markets, as in 1406 when conflicts 
arose because the Rome wool guild fixed piece-rate ceilings for outworkers,1“4 
and in 1776 when the Paris guilds lobbied to retain their right to cap 
journeymen’s wages.148 

These findings refute the argument, advanced by some scholars, that guild 
market manipulation was prevented by protective state intervention.442 Many of 
the political conflicts in Table 4.4 show guilds lobbying town governments, 
princes, and emperors to grant, confirm, and maintain their rights to shape 
markets in their members’ interests. Although they did not always succeed, they 
evidently viewed the probability of success as high enough to make it 
worthwhile to invest resources in such conflicts. 

The 199 political conflicts in Table 4.4 also refute the argument that guilds 
found it impossible to enforce their market privileges in practice.4°2 Throughout 
Europe, over more than six centuries, guilds devoted resources to influencing 
the political process in order to shape markets in their members’ interests, and 
their opponents devoted resources to trying to stop them. Political conflict 
surrounded the market manipulations of so many different guilds in so many 
places and time-periods that it cannot be dismissed as exceptional. People do 
not devote resources to political struggles over market privileges that have no 
practical effect. If guilds could not effectively engage in market manipulation, 
why were they and their opponents so willing to invest in political action over 
it? 


5s 


Litigation over Guilds’ Market Manipulation 


Legal conflicts over guilds’ market manipulation raise the same question. If 
guilds’ rights to manipulate prices and supplies had been unenforceable, no one 
should have had any reason to devote resources to legal conflicts over them. 
But the qualitative database contains 107 observations of guilds and their 
opponents engaging in litigation over price-fixing, output restrictions, wage 
ceilings, raw-material prerogatives, and other types of market privilege. These 
legal conflicts arose from guild market manipulations in over 40 occupations 
across 14 European societies and span the 539 years from 1265 to 1804. As 
Table 4.5 shows, about 22 per cent of observations date from the medieval 
period, slightly lower than the 27 per cent of medieval observations in the 
guilds database, but not to a statistically significant degree. Neither guild 
market manipulation nor the legal conflicts it evoked were limited to, or 
significantly more often observed in, the period after 1500. 

The largest category of litigation (almost one-third of the cases in Table 
4.5) arose over guild price-fixing. In 1267 a lawsuit between the Pontoise town 
council and the bakers’ guild over the guild’s cartel pricing went all the way to 
the Parlement de Paris.42! In 1344 the London pursers’ guild sued a master who 
sold his wares below the agreed guild price. And throughout the eighteenth 
century, the Bologna shoemakers litigated against the tanners over fixing leather 
prices.4=2 

A second category of legal conflict (10 per cent of cases) arose over guild 
output restrictions, as in 1415 when the Kostheim scythe-smiths’ guild litigated 
over the sickle quota,/4 in the 1530s when the Mainz tanners’ guild litigated 
over the hide quota,22 or in 1613 when the Nuremberg woollen-weavers’ guild 
sued a master for violating the cloth quota.+° 

A third category (9 per cent of cases) arose over workforce restrictions, as 
in 1424 when the Coventry weavers’ guild resorted to official arbitration over 
limits on the number of apprentices a master could employ,!“4 in 1600 when the 
Antwerp bakers’ and masons’ guilds sued masters who employed too many 


apprentices,128 or the 1790s when the in Nuremberg coopers’ guild sued a 


member for keeping one journeymen “above the ordinance”.1°2 


T ABLE 4.5: Legal Conflict over Guilds Manipulating Markets, 1265-1804 


Country 1200- 1300- 1400-— Subtotal 1500- 1600- 1700- 1800— “early Subtotal Whole period 
99 99 99 medieval 99 99 99 99 modern” early 


Austria 
Bohemia 
Bulgaria 
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Estonia 
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N. 
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Total % 


Significance 
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Notes: ° = not significantly different from percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 level. ll 

= significantly lower than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.05 level. 1- significantly 
bh _ 
Lo = 


lower than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 leve significantly higher than 


percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.05 level. he significantly higher than percentage of 
observations in guilds database at 0.10 level. For all centuries and countries not represented in this table, 
their percentage of observations (zero) is not significantly lower than in the guilds database overall. 

Source: Qualitative guilds database: 107 observations of legal conflict over guilds manipulating 
markets in their members’ interests. 


A further category of litigation (7 per cent) concerned equipment 
restrictions. The Bruges cheesemongers’ guild sued a member in 1535 for 
keeping a market stall as well as a shop,1©2 and in 1594 the York shoemakers’ 
guild sued a member for keeping two shops.*®! In 1615 the Venice glassmakers’ 
guild sued a member for operating two furnaces.+ 

Litigation also arose over guild manipulation of labour markets, 
comprising 14 per cent of the cases in Table 4.5. Thus in 1396 the London 
saddlers’ guild litigated against the journeymen’s association over wages;4©2 in 
1534 the Oppenheim tanners’ guild sued a member who enticed away a 
colleague’s journeyman;! and during the eighteenth century guilds in Malmo 
prosecuted journeymen for resisting centralized job allocation + 

A final category of legal conflict (26 per cent of cases) arose over guild 
manipulation of raw material markets. Thus in the 1530s, the Iglau (Jihlava) 
woollen-weavers’ guild litigated against a neighbouring seigneur over yarn 
supplies.+© In 1615 the Venice sausage-makers’ guild sued one of its own 
members for failing to share with his fellows a shipment of pork offal from 
Padua./©2 And in eighteenth-century Madrid, the cabinetmakers’ guild sued a 
carpenter for buying wood reserved for cabinetmakers.1©2 

Guilds thus engaged in legal conflicts over their price-fixing, output 
quotas, workforce restrictions, equipment limits, wage ceilings, and raw 
material prerogatives. Such litigation was observed in a wide variety of guilded 
occupations in a large number of European societies from the thirteenth to the 
nineteenth century. Why would guilds have expended resources on litigation 
over forms of market manipulation from which they did not expect to benefit? 


Other Forms of Conflict 


The conflicts evoked by guilds’ manipulation of markets did not consist only of 
lobbying and litigation, but took many additional forms—boycotts, ostracism, 
strikes, demonstrations, and violent action. The qualitative database contains 87 
observations of such extra-political, extra-legal conflicts, drawn from 12 
societies and more than 40 different occupations. As Table 4.6 shows, these 
examples span over five centuries, from 1260 to 1798. The medieval period 
accounts for about 25 per cent of observations, not significantly different from 
the 27 per cent of medieval observations in the overall guilds database. Non- 
political, non-legal conflict over guild market manipulation thus did not emerge 
as anew phenomenon during a putative phase of early modern guild decadence 
but was a pervasive feature of the European guild system from the thirteenth 
century onwards. 

As with political and legal disputes, so too with these other forms of 
conflict, guild price-fixing evoked the largest share of observations (36 per 
cent). Guilds used physical violence to prevent their members from 
undercutting agreed prices. The Douai fishmongers did so in 1284,1° the 
Coventry dyers in the fourteenth century,/2 and the Hof bakers in the 1530s.4 
Guild price-fixing also gave rise to physical confrontations involving large 
groups of guild members, as in the case of the London painters, joiners, and 
saddlers in 1320,1 and the Winterswijk linen-weavers in 1751-521 

A second category of cases (15 per cent) arose from guild output 
restrictions, as in 1300 when the London woollen-weavers’ guild destroyed 
looms to limit cloth production, or in 1408 when the Murcia masons’ guild 
went on strike in defence of its minimum prices and restrictions on working 
hours. Guilds also used informal collective action to evoke formal public 
action. This emerges vividly from a conflict in Iglau (Jihlava) in 1620, when a 
group of carters drove into town transporting imported cloths which merchants 
planned to sell in violation of the weavers’ guild quota. A large group of 
weavers surrounded the wagons, heckled the carters, shouted insults about the 
merchants, and threatened to destroy the cloths. The town council immediately 
invited the guild to present its concerns and within two days issued an edict 
forbidding the import or sale of cloths not produced by guild members.22& 
Informal conflict was thus used to evoke formal redress. 


TABLE 4.6: Other Types of Conflict over Guilds Manipulating Markets, 1260-1798 


Country 1200- 1300- 1400- “medieval” Subtotal 1500-— 1600— 1700— Subtotal early Whole 


99 99 99 medieval 99 #99 99 modern period 
no. % 
Austria — — - — — - 1 1 2 2 2.38 
Bohemia — - - - - 3 1 - 4 4 4.6 hh 


Denmark — — — — — - 1 1 


England 1 9 1 2 13 4 - - 4 17 19.5 bh 
France 1 - — - 1 3 3 6 12 13 14.98 
Germany - 2 1 - 3 10 - 4 14 17 19.5! 
Hungary 1 - - 1 1 115 
Italy 1 1 1 - 3 1 7 6 14 17 19.55 
N. Netherlands - 1 - - 1 - 1 1 2 3 348 
S. Netherlands 1 1 - 2 2 2.38 
Spain - - 1 - 1 1 2 - 3 4 4.65 
Sweden 5 5 5 5.7 hh 
Total no. 3 13 4 2 22 24 17 24 65 87 100.0 
Total % 34 149 46 23 25.3 27.6 195 276 74.7 100.0 
Significance S hh ] S S hh S S S 

Notes: ° = not significantly different from percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 level. I - 


significantly lower than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.05 level. 1. significantly lower than 


iets 


percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 leve significantly higher than percentage of 


observations in guilds database at 0.05 level. h significantly higher than percentage of observations in guilds 
database at 0.10 level. The nineteenth century has zero observations in this table, significantly lower (at the 
0.10 level) than its percentage of observations in the guilds database overall. For all other countries and 
centuries not represented in this table, their percentage of observations (zero) is not significantly lower than in 
the guilds database overall. 

Source: Qualitative guilds database: 87 observations of other forms of conflict (non-political, non-legal) 
over guilds’ manipulation of markets in their members’ interests. 


A further category of informal conflict (7 per cent of cases) arose over 
workforce limits, as in 1500 when several Middle Rhine hatters’ guilds boycotted 
the Frankfurt hatters’ guild for violating limits on journeyman numbers, or in the 
1780s when informal conflict raged inside the Vienna shoemakers’ guild over the 
imposition of lower journeyman numbers on suburban than on city masters.12 

An additional type of non-political, non-legal conflict (5 per cent of cases) 
arose over equipment limits, as in 1582 when the Augsburg clockmakers’ guild was 
riven by internal quarrels between the “young masters,” who were limited to a 
single workshop, and the “old masters,” who were allowed to have two,2 or in 
1730 when violent clashes broke out between the craftsmen faction of the Turin 
weavers’ guild (which favoured a loom limit) and the merchant faction (which 
opposed it).182 

Guild manipulation of raw material markets was the source of 8 per cent of the 
cases in Table 4.6, as in sixteenth-century Dijon where the butchers’ guild engaged 
in collective intimidation of cattle-wholesalers,+24 or in seventeenth-century Rome 
where the gold-beaters’ guild clashed with the butchers’ guild over prices and 
supplies of the vellum used to separate gold leaves.184 

A final substantial category of informal conflicts (30 per cent of cases) arose 
over guild manipulation of labour markets, as in 1305 when the wage ceilings 
imposed by the Venice glassmakers’ guild provoked “threats” from labourers,183 or 
in 1798 when the Nuremberg cartwrights’ guild mounted violent demonstrations 
against a master who enticed away a colleague’s journeyman.“4 Such violence casts 
doubt on the notion, advanced in some traditional scholarship, that guild 
intervention in labour markets benefited the economy by ensuring worker protection 
or harmonious labour relations; on the contrary, guilds provided mechanisms 
whereby employers could reach and enforce collective agreements at the expense of 
workers. 

Boycotts, strikes, demonstrations, and violent action are costly. They consume 
time, they involve physical risks, and they attract political and legal repercussions. 
If guilds had not actually enforced their rights to manipulate markets, people would 


surely not have allocated resources to such conflicts. 


Collective Action by Workers 


Guilds’ intervention in labour markets did not just give rise to political, legal, and 
informal conflicts on the part of guild masters. It also gave rise to collective action 
on the part of their employees, further testifying to its real economic effects. The 
qualitative database contains 78 observations of collective conflicts evoked by 


guilds’ machinations in labour markets. These conflicts, shown in Table 4.7, derive 
from 12 European societies, and were sparked by guild action in over 30 different 
occupations. 

Although these conflicts span nearly 530 years, from 1303 to 1830, they are 
disproportionately concentrated in the medieval period, which accounts for 42 per 
cent of the total, significantly higher than its 27 per cent share of observations in the 
overall guilds database. Medieval guilds were not flexible, liberally minded 
associations with no interest in manipulating markets, but rather steely and 
implacable employers’ organizations that intervened in labour markets seriously 
enough to provoke concerted defiance from workers. 

The largest category of collective labour conflicts (42 per cent of the cases in 
Table 4.7) arose from guilds’ efforts to keep worker resistance fragmented by 
preventing journeymen from forming collective associations of their own.482 Many 
guilds justified such prohibitions by claiming that journeymen’s associations led to 
“subversion”, as with the Freiburg woollen-weavers’ guild in 1365,18° “discord and 
wicked undertakings”, as with the Liineburg brewers’ guild in 1519,” or “many 
harms... to the common good”, as with the Barcelona guilds in 1629488 A number 
of guilds secured prohibitions against journeymen’s associations in the wake of 
labour unrest, as did the Cracow bakers’ guild in 1375282 and the Prussian 
blacksmiths’ guilds in the late fourteenth century./22 Guilds explicitly justified 
banning journeymen’s associations on the grounds that this was a good tactic for 
stifling worker resistance: the London saddlers’ guild in 1396,124 the Schweidnitz 
woollen-weavers’ guild in 1435,124 and the Dijon cabinetmakers’ guild in 1579.12 
In Turin in the 1730s and 1740s, guilds even opposed journeymen’s festivities and 
celebrations, arguing that they “offer the occasion to the journeymen to suborn one 
another to change masters, which then issues in the masters often, for this reason, 
lacking the workers they need” .1%4 


T ABLE 4.7: Collective Conflicts between Employers and Workers over Guild Manipulation of Labour Markets, 
1303-1830 


Country 1300-— 1400- “medieval” Subtotal 1500— 1600- 1700-—1800— “early Subtotal Whole period 


99 99 medieval 99 99 99 99 modern” early 
d 
modern % 
Austria - — 1 1 - 3 1 - 1 5 6 7.7 bh 
Bohemia - - - - — 1 - - - 1 1 


England 7 7 - 14 14 17.9 hh 
France - - - - 3 4 9 - - 16 16 20.55 
Germany 3 3 - 6 3 - 2 1 - 6 12 15.4 ll 
Hungary - - - - 2 2 2 9.6 hh 
Italy 5 2 - 7 1 1 2 - - 4 Wd 4448 
N. ~ - _ - - 1 - - - 1 1 s 
1.3 
Netherlands 
Poland 2 1 1 4 1 1 5 gghh 
S. - 1 - i. 2 2 3 s 
3.8 
Netherlands 
Spain - - - - 1 2 - - 1 4 4 5.18 
Sweden - - - - - - 3 - - 3 3 388 
Total no. 17 14 2 33 12 12 17 1 3 45 78 100.0 
Total % 21.8 17.9 2.6 42.3 154 154 218 13 3.8 57.7 100.0 
Significance hh hh S hh S S S S S ll 


Notes: ° = not significantly different from percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 level. I - 
significantly lower than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.05 level. 1. significantly lower than 
percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 level. hh - significantly higher than percentage of 


observations in guilds database at 0.05 level. h significantly higher than percentage of observations in guilds 
database at 0.10 level. The thirteenth century has zero observations in this table, significantly lower (at the 0.05 
level) than its share of observations in the guilds database overall. For all other countries and centuries not 
represented in this table, their share of observations (zero) is not significantly lower than in the guilds database 
overall. 

Source: Qualitative guilds database: 79 observations of collective conflicts with employees arising from 
guild manipulation of labour markets. 


A second category of collective labour conflict (14 per cent of the cases in 
Table 4.7) arose when guilds tried to prevent adjacent or subordinate occupations 
from setting up guilds, as in 1324 and 1338 when the Florence wool guild forbade 
the sottoposti (subordinate craftsmen) “to make constitutions or statutes .. . except 
by special license of the consuls of that [officially organized] craft under whose 
authority they stand”.12° Similarly, in 1401 the Rome wool guild forbade its 
subordinate “worker” members to form associations,!“° and in Lyon in 1781 the 
hatters’ guild demanded the suppression of “combinations” among the pickers, 
carders, and cutters.422 

A further group of cases (8 per cent of conflicts in Table 4.7) arose over guilds’ 
attempts to control employees’ associations once formed, as in late medieval Poland 
where guilds of masters confronted associations of journeymen over controlling the 
latter’s finances and activities,1® or in Sweden in 1720 where craft guilds forbade 
journeymen to hold meetings unless the masters were present.122 

About 5 per cent of observations consisted of guilds acting to break workers’ 
strikes, as with the blacklisting of striking journeymen by the Breslau belt-makers’ 
guild in 132922 or the Mainz tailors’ guild in 1455.22! In Amsterdam in 1633, the 
masters of the hatters’ guild acted “as though they were one body” in drawing up a 
register of disobedient journeymen and committing themselves, on pain of a money 
fine, to blacklist any worker who dared to strike.222 

On some occasions (4 per cent of cases in Table 4.7), guilds went so far as to 
organize collective violence against employees. In Chester in 1358, the weavers’ 
guild broke a journeymen’s strike “with pole-axes, baslards and iron-pointed 
poles” .2°2 In sixteenth-century Klausenburg (Cluj Napoca) the goldsmiths’ guild 
broke a journeymen’s strike by beating up the ringleaders and getting the town 
constables to throw them in prison.2 In 3 per cent of observations, guilds broke 
strikes by hiring scabs, as in sixteenth-century Antwerp where the cloth-finishers’ 
guild permitted its members to hire non-guilded labourers.222 

Another form of collective labour conflict (8 per cent of cases) involved guilds 
mobilizing political influence to break strikes. In 1387, for instance, the London 
cordwainers’ guild got the municipal authorities to punish three journeymen who 
organized labour unrest “to the damage of the commonalty and the prejudice of the 
trade.2°8 In 1729, likewise, the Louviers woollen-weavers’ guild threatened to get 
the authorities to throw striking journeymen in prison.222 

Contemporaries were fully aware that guilds systematically intervened in 
labour markets to depress the pay and the conditions of workers, as is illustrated in 
18 per cent of observations in Table 4.7. Many journeymen’s strikes were directly 
evoked by guild wage ceilings. This was true of strikes against the wage caps 


imposed by the cloth-finishers’ guild in sixteenth-century Antwerp,7 the 
carpenters’ guild in Leipzig in 1555,222 the Klausenburg (Cluj Napoca) goldsmiths’ 
guild in 1576 (where the guild also limited meals and holidays),7"° the Paris hosiers’ 
guild in 1724,*4 the Louviers woollen-weavers’ guild in 1729,2"4 and the Brittany 
builders’ guilds in 1762.22 In 1747, the municipal consulate of Turin described the 
wigmakers’ guild as seeking “to subordinate and completely reduce to slavery the 
journeymen and the apprentices”.2!4 An eighteenth-century diarist described the 
Paris printers’ guild as treating its journeymen so badly that it “assimilated their 
future, so to speak, to that of the Negroes in America by making them real 
slaves” 219 

Such evidence refutes the notion that guilds refrained from enforcing their right 
to manipulate labour markets. The idea that guilds fostered worker protection and 
solidarity between employers and employees also appears farfetched in the light of 
the bitter labour conflicts provoked by guild action. Workers, employers, and 
governments all believed that guilds intervened in labour markets, that these 
machinations had real economic effects, and that they were directed at furthering the 
interests of employers at the expense of the workers. 


Systems of Detection and Punishment 


Evidence on detection and punishment casts further light on the practical realities of 
the guilds’ market manipulation. If guilds had not expected to enforce their rules 
about how output and input markets should operate, they should have had no 
incentive to set up mechanisms for detecting and punishing violations. But they did. 
The qualitative database contains 184 observations of guilds deploying such 
mechanisms, drawn from guilds in 60 different occupations and 13 European 
societies. 

As Table 4.8 shows, these observations span the 548 years from 1250 to 1798, 
and thus cover craft guilds from their medieval beginnings to the era of their gradual 
demise. The medieval period accounts for just over 28 per cent of observations, not 
significantly different from its 27 per cent share of the overall guilds database. This 
refutes the notion that medieval guilds were liberal associations and that the 
enforcement of market interventions was only initiated by their decadent early 
modern successors. 

The mechanisms guilds used to enforce their rules about markets fall into two 
main groups. The first, accounting for two-thirds of the cases in Table 4.8, were 
operated by guilds themselves, while the remainder consisted of mechanisms 
operated by the public authorities (though typically triggered by guild requests). The 


percentage of observations that involved public enforcement rose from 33 per cent 
in the medieval period to 38 per cent in the early modern period, but the rise was not 
statistically significant. Assistance from the public authorities was already important 
for craft guilds in enforcing their market manipulation as early as the thirteenth 
century, and it continued to be important to the end of the eighteenth century. 


T ABLE 4.8: Guilds’ Use of Detection and Punishment to Enforce Market Manipulation, 1250-1798 


Country 1200-— 1300- 1400- “medieval” Subtotal 1500- 1600-—1700— “early Subtotal Whole period 


99 99 99 medieval 99 99 99 modern” early 
modern 0 
(e) 

Austria - — 1 1 2 - 2 1 - 3 5 2.78 
Bohemia - - - - = 2 3 - 1 6 6 33 hh 
Denmark - - - - - - 1 1 - 2 2 118 
England - 23 2 1 26 1 1 = = 2 28 15.2 hh 
France 7 - - - 7 2 9 22 1 34 41 22.3 hh 
Germany - 1 7 - 8 8 10 9 5 32 40 21.71 
Hungary - - - - - 2 - - - 2 2 1.15 
Italy 3 3 = 1 7 3 13 9 = 25 32 17.48 
N. — — — — - - 3 1 = 4 4 22 ll 
Netherlands : 
Poland - 1 = - 1 - - 1 - 1 2 118 
S. — — — — - 1 4 = = 5 5 2.7 ll 
Netherlands 
Spain 1 = = = 1 1 4 7 = 12 13 718 


Sweden - 


Total no. 11 28 10 
Total % 6.0 15.2 5.4 


Significance 5 hh ll 


ll 


28.3 


10.9 27.2 29.9 


] hh S 


3.8 


ll 


132 


71.7 


184 


100.0 


2.25 


100.0 


Notes: ° = not significantly different from percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 
level, !! = significantly lower than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.05 level. 1. 
significantly lower than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 level. hh — 


significantly higher than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.05 level. h. 
significantly higher than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 level. The nineteenth 
century has zero observations in this table, significantly lower (at the 0.05 level) than its share of 
observations in the guilds database overall. Switzerland has zero observations in this table, 
significantly lower (at the 0.05 level) than its share of observations in the guilds database overall. 
For all other countries and centuries not represented in this table, their share of observations (zero) 
is not significantly lower than in the guilds database overall. 

Source: Qualitative guilds database: 184 observations of guilds’ use of detection and 
punishment to enforce their privileges to manipulate markets. 


Guild-operated enforcement consisted of a combination of informal 
and formal methods. Informal mechanisms included violence and threats 
(the largest single category), but also blacklisting, ostracism, requiring 
people to swear oaths not to behave in certain ways, declaring someone to 
be dishonourable, corporate censure, street demonstrations, and accusations 
from ordinary guild members. Together, these informal mechanisms 
comprised 23 per cent of all observations in Table 4.8, and illustrate the 
importance of personalized, informal pressure as a method of implementing 
guilds’ market manipulations. 

Formal guild-operated enforcement included guild fines, inter-guild 
alliances, guild inspections, the centralized allocation of labour and raw 
materials, detection activities by guild officers, confiscations, judgments by 
guild courts, documentation requirements, expulsions, employing spies, 
destroying equipment, and dismissal from guild office. Together, these 
formal mechanisms of guild enforcement comprised 40 per cent of 
observations in Table 4.8. Thus, though guilds did use informal means to 
enforce their market manipulations, formal mechanisms were quantitatively 
more important. 

Within internal guild enforcement, the balance between informal and 
formal mechanisms changed significantly over time. Informal guild 
enforcement mechanisms made up 57 per cent of observations in the 


medieval period, and only 15 per cent in the early modern period, a 
difference which is statistically significant. Throughout their existence 
guilds deployed a combination of formal and informal internal mechanisms 
to enforce their privileges to manipulate markets, but the balance did shift 
significantly towards formal internal mechanisms between the medieval and 
the early modern period. 

Enforcement mechanisms operated by the public authorities—all, of 
course, formal in character—made up over one-third of the 184 cases in 
Table 4.9, as already mentioned. The most important form they took 
consisted of prosecutions in royal or municipal courts. To these can be 
added prosecutions in seigneurial and church courts, police arrests, 
government fines, imprisonment, banishment, confiscation, closing down 
workshops, exclusion from the market, expulsion from the industry, 
pillorying, and even capital punishment. Guilds therefore mobilized a whole 
gamut of legitimate public coercion mechanisms to enforce their market 
manipulations, the most frequently observed being prosecutions in public 
courts. The guilds’ use of the public courts was much more important than 
their use of their own guild courts, an indication of how, if a guild was 
going to use a formal mechanism, it preferred to use one with the clout of 
the public authorities behind it. Generally, craft guilds tended to find that 
their own courts had limited coercive power, a finding also observed among 


merchant guilds.21© 


T ABLE 4.9: Guilds Viewed as Causing Prices to be Higher, 1321-1829 


Country 1300— 1400— Subtotal 1500— 1600— 1700- 1800-— “early Subtotal Whole period 
99 99 medieval 99 99 99 99 modern” early 


modern % 
Austria - - — - 1 1 1 2.08 
Bohemia — — — — 3 1 _ — 4 4 3.2 hh 
Denmark _ — — — 1 1 1 


England 3 _ 3 2 2 5 10.28 


France — - 2 — - 2 2 A1 ll 
Germany — 2 2 2 1 4 — - 7 9 18.48 
Italy 1 — 1 1 1 5 — 1 8 9 ig4s 
5 etherlands : - ; 7 - : ; aoe 
Spain — - - - 1 1 - _ 2 2 418 
Switzerland — — — 4 - — 10 — 14 14 98.6 hh 
Total no. 4 2 6 9 8 15 10 1 43 49 100.0 
Total % 8.2 41 12.2 18.4 163 30.6 20.4 2.0 87.8 100.0 
Significance 5 S ll S S S hh S hh 


Notes: ° = not significantly different from percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 
level, !! = significantly lower than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.05 level. 1. 
significantly lower than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 level. hh — 


significantly higher than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.05 level. h. 
significantly higher than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 level. The thirteenth 
century has zero observations in this table, significantly lower (at the 0.10 level) than its share of 
observations in the guilds database overall. The N. Netherlands has zero observations in this table, 
significantly lower (at the 0.10 level) than its share of observations in the guilds database overall. 
For all other countries and centuries not represented in this table, their share of observations (zero) 
is not significantly lower than in the guilds database overall. 

Source: Qualitative guilds database: 49 observations of guilds causing prices to be higher. 


All these enforcement activities absorbed resources. Internal guild 
enforcement absorbed the time and foregone earnings of guild members. 
Public mechanisms involved not just opportunity costs but pecuniary ones, 


since using the public court system and inducing the public authorities to 
mobilize legitimate coercion often required paying hard cash, as Chapter 2 
showed. Why would guilds have expended resources on setting up and 
mobilizing so many elaborate mechanisms of detection and punishment to 
enforce market interventions which they did not believe would benefit their 
members in practice? 


Guilds’ Effects on Prices and Supplies 


A recognized characteristic of a guild was that its members charged higher 
prices than outsiders for the same products. Johan Heinrich Zedler’s famous 
1733 Universal Dictionary, for instance, defined the four main pejorative 
epithets guilds used for illicit producers—“ground-rabbits” (Bonhasen), 
“botchers” (Pfuscher), “bunglers” (Sttimper), and “encroachers” (Stérer)— 
as referring to “those who have not become masters in an orderly way and 
nonetheless practise the craft secretly and furtively, do the work more 
cheaply, and thereby damage the proper, officially settled, official 
masters”.*!4 By definition, according to contemporaries, producers outside 
a guild “do the work more cheaply”. 

This view is reflected in 49 observations in the guilds database in 
which contemporaries registered their belief, whether in speech or in action, 
that guilds made prices higher. As Table 4.9 shows, these observations span 
the 508 years from 1321 to 1829. The medieval period accounts for only 12 
per cent of observations, significantly less than its 27 per cent share of the 
overall guilds database. The nineteenth century in particular is strongly 
represented, comprising 20 per cent of observations in Table 4.9, compared 
to only 4 per cent of the guilds database, a statistically significant 
difference. This may arise from the survival of guilds well into the 
nineteenth century in societies such as Switzerland (as in many other parts 
of German-speaking central Europe), long after their abolition in 
neighbouring polities such as France and the Netherlands, making price 
comparisons more blatant. A report to the Swiss Society for General 
Welfare in 1829 makes this point: 


A first, general, and uncontested outcome of the existing [guild] ordinances is probably that 
they make the various craft items more expensive. . .. Even ordinary craft products such as 


those of tailors and shoemakers show significant differences; and when a Paris tailor secures 
50,000 francs’ worth of orders on a single journey into Switzerland, not all of this can be 
ascribed to dandyism; for who would not rather be clothed by his fellow citizen if the latter 


even remotely approached the price and quality offered by the foreigner?218 


The observations in Table 4.9 are drawn from guilds in over 30 
different occupations. It may not seem surprising that guilded producers 
were regarded by contemporaries as charging high prices in skilled 
occupations, as with the Coventry barber-surgeons’ guild in the 1390s,212 
the Rome glassblowers’ and crystal-makers’ guilds in 1567,222 and the 
Lucerne glassmakers’ guild in 1597.2! In surgery or glassmaking, high 
guild prices might be regarded as a premium consumers paid for guild 
guarantees of quality and skill. However, contemporaries described guilds 
as charging artificially high prices in ordinary occupations producing 
everyday goods, such as the London fishmongers’ guild in 1321,244 the 
Middle Rhine wooden-shoe-makers’ guilds in 1473,222 the Hamburg groats- 
makers’ and woollen-weavers’ guilds in 1545,224 the Friedland (Frydlant) 
tailors’ guild in 1662,2#2 and the Milan haberdashers’ guild in 1655.22° In 
1738, poor inhabitants of Augsburg who could not afford the costly shoes 
supplied by the guilded town shoemakers would “go for a walk in the 
country”, where they would visit a rural shoemaker, give him the shoes they 
were currently wearing, and smuggle a cheap new pair of non-guilded shoes 
back into Augsburg “on their feet”.222 Guilds thus inflated prices not just in 
skilled occupations such as medicine and glassmaking, but also in everyday 
crafts and services, thus viscerally affecting the living standards of ordinary 
consumers. 

Prices increased and decreased with the expansion and contraction of 
guild control, as emerges from 8 per cent of the cases in Table 4.9. In 1618, 
the Duchy of Coburg obliged hitherto non-guilded cartwrights and plough- 
makers to join guilds, resulting in an immediate rise in the prices of carts 
and ploughs.222 When guild-free enclaves expanded in late-eighteenth- 
century Bordeaux, prices for craft products fell.222 An 1828 report from the 
Swiss canton of Freyburg described how, since the abolition of guilds 30 
years previously, industrial activity “has not only noticeably proliferated, 
but also made noticeable progress in performance and products, and prices 


have become more moderate and cheaper” .222 


Modern economists focus on price overcharges—the amount by which 
a cartel price exceeds the competitive price—as the best measure of the 
economic harm caused by cartels, given the lack of information on losses in 
output or consumer welfare.22! But getting information on the price effects 
of cartels is very difficult even for modern developing economies: an 
estimated three-quarters of cartels remain undetected, and even for detected 
cartels quantitative information is limited, with the result that antitrust 
authorities rely mostly on evidence of coordination activities, just as we 
have done in this chapter for guilds.222 In historical developing economies, 
the problem is even more acute since archival documents almost never 
provide enough detail to calculate the quantitative effect of guilds’ cartel 
privileges on prices. Nonetheless, the quantitative guilds database includes 
15 observations of guilds in which such a calculation proves possible. 
Although the observations are few in number, Table 4.10 shows that they 
cover a wide range, coming from six societies in northwest, central, eastern- 
central, and Mediterranean Europe, spanning a period of more than five 
centuries, and referring to sectors as varied as food-provisioning, clothing, 
textile-manufacturing, leather-working, barrel-making, and shipbuilding. 

Table 4.10 shows that guilds enabled their members to charge prices 
that were considerably higher than those of non-guilded competitors. On the 
low end of the spectrum, a ship built in guilded Amsterdam in the 
seventeenth century was estimated to cost 4 per cent more than if the same 
ship had been built in the guild-free zone of the Zaanstreek nearby. By 
contrast, a ship built by the more restrictive guilds of Rotterdam was an 
estimated 12 to 18 per cent more costly than in the Zaanstreek. Another 
relatively modest price premium is the 10 per cent fee rise accepted by the 
Monschau shearers from the woollen manufacturers in 1762 in return for 
refraining from organizing a guild; the implication is that a guild would 
have raised shearing fees by more than 10 per cent. On the high end of the 
spectrum, conversely, guilded Christian butchers were charging 44 per cent 
more for beef than non-guilded Jewish butchers in seventeenth-century 
Prague, guilded coopers were charging 50 per cent more than their non- 
guilded counterparts in nineteenth-century Basel, and guilded fishmongers 
were charging 54 per cent more than non-guilded fishmongers in 
fourteenth-century London. This is not to mention the Middle Rhine 


wooden-shoe-makers’ guild which imposed prices 125 per cent higher than 
those of non-guilded interlopers, or the fourteenth-century London 
goldsmiths’ guild which compelled its poorer members to charge “treble the 
price” they said they would otherwise charge. 


T ABLE 4.10: Size of Price Premium Imposed by Guilds, 1321-1829 


Town 


London 


London 


London 


Middle Rhine towns 


Rotterdam 


Amsterdam 


Rotterdam 


Prague 


Bologna 


Monschau 


Venice 


Turin 


Country 


England 


England 


England 


Germany 


N. Netherlands 


N. Netherlands 


N. Netherlands 


Bohemia 


Italy 


Germany 


Italy 


Italy 


Date 


1321 


1364 


1377 


1470 


17th c. 


17th c. 


17th c. 


1642 


1730 


1762 


1762 


1775 


Occupation Guild Price 
Premium (%) 

fishmongers 53.84 
various 33.3 5 
goldsmiths 200.0 © 
wooden-shoe-makers 125.04 
shipbuilders 18.2¢ 
shipbuilders 36° 
shipbuilders 12.0¢ 
butchers 43.7! 
tanners 07.38 
shearers 10.9 b 
silk-weavers 93.31 


glovers 14.0) 


Turin Italy 1780 leather-workers 18.0 k 


Basel Switzerland 1829 coopers 49.9 ] 
Basel Switzerland 1829 masons 25.0 ] 
Mean (n=15) 47.gm 


Notes and sources: * Mickwitz 1936, 148: guild members charge 1d for 6-7 herrings, non- 
guilded charge 1d for 10 herrings. b Lipson 1915, I: 383-4: ordinance strengthening guild 
monopolies causes prices to rise “by a third”. © Unwin 1908, 73: poor members of goldsmiths’ guild 
say guild compels them to sell “at treble the price”. d Géttmann 1979, 105-6: guild price for a pair 


of shoes is 9 h; non-guilded interlopers charge 4 h. © De Vries and Van der Woude 1997, 298: a ship 
costing 27,500 guilders to build in the (non-guilded) Zaanstreek costs 28,500 in (guilded) 
Amsterdam and 32,500 in (guilded) Rotterdam; another ship costs 50,000 guilders to build in the 


non-guilded Zaanstreek but 56,000 in guilded Rotterdam. f Spiegel 1927, 131: heavily taxed but 
non-guilded Jewish butchers sell beef for 3-3.5 kr/Ib, lightly taxed but guilded Christian butchers 


sell it for 4.67 kr/lb. 8 Poni 1991, 90: guild price of good-quality leather is 14 soldi/Ib; non-guilded 
producers charge 11 soldi. D Barkhausen 1958, 193: shearers accept 10% fee rise from woollen 


manufacturers not to organize guild. | Trivellato 2008, 220 n. 78: Turkish merchants sell illegally 
commissioned damasks for 8-10 lire per braccio, even though lowest current guild price is 16-17 


lire. J Caligaris 1998, 65-6: tariff protection gives guilded glovers 14% price advantage over 
imports. k Caligaris 1998, 68: tariff protection enables guilded leather-workers to charge 17-19% 


l 


more for shoes. © Pestalozzi 1829, 50: non-guilded rural coopers charge price 1/3 lower than guilded 


coopers; non-guilded rural masons charge price 1/5 lower than guilded masons. ™ Mean = for all 14 
observations. Where a range is given, the calculation uses average (e.g. 6.5 herrings for 1 din 
London in 1321). 


Across the 15 observations in Table 4.10, the average price gap 
between guilded and non-guilded producers was 47 per cent. This is even 
higher than the price rises imposed by modern cartels. Connor’s analysis of 
cartel episodes between 1770 and 2013 found that 94 per cent resulted in 
some increase in price over the competitive level, with the median increase 
being 23 percentage points above the competitive price.222 Ivaldi et al.’s 


analysis of cartels in 20 developing economies from 1995 to 2013 found 


that the cartel price constituted a mean overcharge of 23.1 per cent, with a 
minimum of 2.4 per cent and a maximum of 75.224 The two modern 
economies where cartel price overcharges resemble those in pre-modern 
Europe are Pakistan at 42.5 per cent and Turkey at 53.5 per cent.222 

That pre-modern guilds caused greater price rises than most modern 
cartels may result from the fact that the guilds enjoyed legal monopolies: 
this meant they could appeal to the authorities to help them enforce 
measures they took to limit price-reducing competition. 

What about guilds’ effect on the quantity of output produced? Cartels 
harm consumers not only because they increase the prices people have to 
pay for goods, but also because they limit consumption by limiting output. 
Even fewer data are available to address this question—in historical as in 
modern developing economies.222 Only in a small number of unusual cases 
is there documentary evidence of how much output an individual or 
workshop could produce when there was no guild quota. The four cases in 
which this is possible are shown in Table 4.11. The sources used for these 
cases differ widely, so they are not strictly comparable. In fifteenth-century 
Basel, for instance, a master tanner was able to produce an average of 360 
tanned hides annually, while in 1440 the Middle Rhine tanners’ guilds 
impose a quota of 120 and in 1539 the Worms tanners’ guild imposed a 
quota of 104. If it is justified to compare tanning technology across a 
distance of 285 km and a period of 99 years, then these two guild quotas 
limited output to about one-third of what was technically feasible.224 A 
different example is provided by the Wiirttemberg Black Forest worsted 
industry, where a master was technically able to produce at least 100 wide 
cloths or 200 narrow cloths annually; guild quotas imposed from the 1650s 
onwards limited a master to a maximum of 50 wide cloths annually.222 A 
final example is provided by eighteenth-century Paris, where a journeyman 
hatter could technically produce three hats a day, but the quota stated that he 
should only produce two. In this case, however, the quota was imposed by 
the journeymen’s association, and in some cases at least the masters 
objected to the quota.222 The fact that the hat quota was imposed by a 
journeymen’s association may account for its giving rise to a smaller 
reduction in output than in the other three cases in Table 4.11, in which the 


quota was set by a masters’ guild, a stronger organization with more levers 
of manipulation and enforcement at its disposal. 


T ABLE 4.11: Size of Supply Reduction Imposed by Guilds, 1440-1780 


Occupation Place Date Output Technically Guild Guild quota as % of 
measure feasible output technically feasible 
output quota output 
tanning Basel, 15th hides 360 120 33.34 
Middle c. annually ; 
Rhine 
tanning Basel, 15th hides 360 104 28.94 
Worms G, annually ; 
1539 
worsted- Wiirttemberg 17th wide cloths 100 50 50.9 P 
weaving c. annually , 
hat-making Marseille, 1770s— hats daily 3 2 66.7 © 


Lyon, Paris 1780s 


Average 44.7 


Sources: * Géttmann 1977, 109-10. b Troeltsch 1897, 37, 104, 107, 116, 156-8, 184, 203-4; 
Ogilvie 1997, 203-15. © Sonenscher 1987 [The Hatters], 67-9, 118-29. 


Interpreting each of these observations involves its own complexities. 
Yet together they suggest that quotas imposed by guilds (or journeymen’s 
associations) limited output substantially, in the mildest case to two-thirds 
of the technically feasible output and in the severest case to less than one- 
third. Across the four observations in Table 4.11, on average the guild quota 
lay at 45 per cent of the technically feasible output level, a substantial 
reduction in supply. Again, these output losses caused by guilds are higher 
than those for most cartels in modern economies. Analysis of a sample of 


11 cartels in developing economies between 1994 and 2006 estimated an 
average output loss of 15.4 per cent.242 Once more, it seems likely that pre- 
modern guilds were more effective at limiting output than modern cartels 
because they enjoyed legal monopolies which enabled them to obtain 
enforcement from the authorities. 

Where evidence survives, therefore, European guilds were able to 
bring about non-trivial reductions in supply and non-trivial increases in 
price. Empirically, most cartels do succeed in restricting supply and 
increasing prices, and guilds appear to have been no exception. These 
findings are not consistent with optimistic claims that guilds were unable to 
manipulate markets successfully because of internal free-riding and external 
competition. They also cast a sobering light on conjectures—discussed in 
detail in Chapters 7 and 8—that in guild-regulated sectors of the pre- 
modern economy, more productive and knowledgeable producers would 
have been able to command higher prices than their unproductive and 
ignorant fellows, which might have encouraged human capital investment 
and technological innovation. 


Was Guild Price-Fixing Beneficial? 


This raises a final issue. As already mentioned, some scholars have argued 
that guilds’ manipulation of markets, far from inflicting harm on the pre- 
modern economy, was in fact beneficial. Epstein and Prak, as we have seen, 
theorize that when guilds tried to fix prices, they were actually playing an 
important “coordination role”.24! In pre-modern economies, according to 
this view, coordinating supply and demand could not be left to market 
transactions because markets worked poorly. Instead, the argument goes, a 
centralized, authoritative organization was required which could set 
appropriate prices and coordinate the different stages of production. In this 
portrayal, when guilds fixed prices and quantities they were serving a 
beneficial purpose in an economy that would otherwise have worked much 
less well: “Guilds provided a framework for the vertical and horizontal 
integration of complicated production processes.”244 

How convincing is this argument? To assess it, we must think a bit 
more rigorously about what might prevent individual producers from 


deciding how to allocate inputs between multiple stages of production, 
using prices to convey information about supply and demand. The answer 
might be the argument put forward by Ronald Coase: if transaction costs are 
very high, markets may function poorly in allocating resources, and there is 
a role to be played by an organization such as a firm which can reduce these 
transaction costs.242 It might be argued that a guild resembled a firm in 
being able to circumvent poorly functioning markets by organizing 
production of an upstream good (e.g., leather), collectively setting a price 
for it, and collectively selling it to a downstream producer (e.g., a 
shoemaker) or a wholesaler (e.g., a merchant). 

But theory also suggests that large organizations such as guilds or 
firms suffer from high transaction costs, arising from multiple layers of 
information and negotiation inside the organization. There is no general 
theoretical result that states that internalizing all stages of production inside 
a large organization is the efficient solution. Indeed, if there were such a 
general principle, the entire economy would consist of one big firm—or one 
big guild. Instead, what we observe is the existence of quite small 
businesses. This is precisely because transaction costs inside large 
organizations are often higher than transaction costs in markets. 

What about the empirical side? Is there any evidence that guild price- 
setting was actually required to coordinate production? Epstein and Prak 
adduce precisely one empirical case in support of their view that guild 
price-fixing played a beneficial role in coordinating complex production 
processes. This is Carlo Poni’s study of the Bologna leather trades which, 
they argue, shows that price-setting by the guilds of the butchers, tanners, 
and shoemakers sustained “a delicate equilibrium in the industry”.2“4 But 
this is not quite what Poni found. Leather prices in early modern Bologna 
were certainly fixed through negotiations (and conflict) between the 
butchers’, tanners’, and shoemakers’ guilds. The city authorities mediated 
the process but, of course, did not know the “right” price for leather and 
therefore depended on information provided by the guilds. But Poni 
reports that the information provided by guilds was distorted by political 
pressure, blackmail, and violence. People constantly complained that prices 
were fixed corruptly, through lobbying by more powerful guilds, pressure 
by more powerful guild members, or collusive links between guild 


oligarchies and city officials.~“© The conflict between the various guilds 


was incessant, and the authorities found it so difficult to find out the “right” 
price for various items, that in 1742 the government of Bologna openly 
admitted that “in view of the continuing controversy between tanners and 
butchers over the price of hides” the only solution was to leave “each side 
in liberty this year to act in the way that best suits its business”.244 Poni thus 
did not come to the conclusion that guild price-fixing caused the Bologna 
leather industry to function better. Rather, he concluded, uncompromisingly, 
that the industry was governed by “an institutional bilateral monopoly with 
a barrier to entrance constituted by the rules and practices of guild 
membership”.*“2 In Poni’s account, the Bologna leather industry functioned 
so poorly in this climate of price-fixing by guilds that it is hard to imagine 
that it could have worked worse with market prices. 

If it was necessary to coordinate production decisions in pre-modern 
industry, then there would be no observations of successful pre-modern 
industries operating in a decentralized way coordinated only by market 
mechanisms. In practice, however, we do observe successful pre-modern 
industries coordinating different stages of production without guild price- 
setting. In Mallorca, for instance, the leather trades expanded successfully 
after the mid-sixteenth century precisely when the cartels of the tanners’ 
guilds were broken by the shoemakers, who first began to import American 
leather and then went so far as to set up a tannery to compete with the 
guilded tanners. Having multiple, competing suppliers of raw materials 
instead of cartelistic guild “coordination” of the market benefited not only 
the shoemakers, as downstream producers, but the industry as a whole.2“2 
The same can be observed in complex industries with even more numerous 
stages of production and sale, such as export-oriented textile production or 
shipbuilding. In fourteenth- and fifteenth-century Flanders, for instance, the 
textile region of Hondschoote grew rapidly and exported successfully all 
over Europe without any need for guild price coordination—and even 
without any need for guilds, for these only began to form in the sixteenth 
century.222 The West Riding of Yorkshire developed the most successful, 
export-oriented worsted industry in eighteenth-century Europe without 
guild price coordination.22+ The same was true in technologically 
demanding, capital-intensive industries pursuing large and complex 


projects, such as the construction of sea-going vessels. The shipbuilding 
industry of the Northern Netherlands was by far the most successful in early 
modern Europe, yet several of its major centres were not guilded before the 
late sixteenth century, and the most successful Dutch shipbuilding region in 
the eighteenth century, the rural Zaanstreek, was never guilded.222 The 
Same was true in early modem England, where the shipbuilding industry 
emerged as the second most successful in Europe (after the Northern 
Netherlands), without guild price-coordination—and indeed without, for the 
most part, any guild organization at all.2°4 

Pre-modern industries coordinated multiple stages of production, 
therefore, without guild price-fixing. Industrial producers and merchants 
used markets to buy raw materials, intermediate inputs, and finished 
products, at least where they were not excluded from such markets by guild 
privileges. They set up larger workshops and businesses to reap economies 
of scale and scope between different operations, at least where guilds did 
not cap the size of workshops and workforces, or forbid combining different 
stages of production and selling in the same production unit. Industrial 
producers also coordinated different production stages via outsourcing and 
sub-contracting, again in so far as these practices were not forbidden by 
guild regulations. The existence of these other mechanisms—markets, 
firms, outsourcing, and sub-contracting—in both guilded and non-guilded 
industries suggests that guilds were neither necessary nor sufficient for 
coordinating different stages of production, and thus that guild price-setting 
cannot be viewed as benefiting the pre-modern economy. 


CONCLUSION 


One reason people were willing to pay to get into guilds was that guilds had 
the right to regulate markets in their members’ interests. But the existence 
of these guild entitlements has raised legitimate questions. Did guilds really 
want to intervene in markets? If they did, was market manipulation a new 
departure for guilds during a period of “decadence” after 1500, which 
contrasted fundamentally with the voluntary, flexible, and laissez-faire 
stance of the “original” guilds of the medieval period? Even when guilds 
enjoyed market privileges on paper, did they actually enforce them? Isn’t it 


possible that guilds were prevented from manipulating markets by political 
opposition or economic evasion? When guilds did intervene in markets, 
were the effects necessarily bad? Guilds might have increased prices and 
controlled supplies, but perhaps this helped coordinate complex production 
chains which primitive markets were unable to serve? Guilds might have 
intervened in labour markets, but perhaps this protected workers and 
fostered social solidarity? 

This chapter analyzed over 1,700 observations of the rights, privileges, 
and entitlements guilds obtained to intervene in markets for their members’ 
inputs and outputs. It found that guilds all over Europe sought and gained 
the right to fix prices, limit output, and restrict competition in the markets 
for the goods and services their members produced. Guilds also claimed 
and secured entitlements to intervene in markets for the labour, real estate, 
raw materials, and intermediate goods their members used as inputs. Guilds 
claimed these privileges from the time they first emerged into the 
documentary record in the twelfth century to the time of their dissolution in 
the nineteenth century. If anything, guilds are observed claiming and 
securing these market privileges disproportionately often in the medieval 
period. The view that medieval guilds were liberal and market-oriented is 
romantic but misleading. Market manipulation by guilds was already 
widespread in the Middle Ages and cannot be regarded as a degenerate 
development of the period after 1500. Throughout their existence in 
Europe, guilds manifested a pervasive and understandable desire to shape 
the markets in which their members operated. 

What about enforcement? This chapter also investigated more than 800 
observations of how guilds actually behaved in seeking to manipulate 
markets in their members’ interest. Although data are scarce and not all 
guilds have yet been investigated in detail, where documents survive they 
show many guilds enforcing their market privileges sufficiently to have real 
economic effects. Customers complained about high prices and supply 
restrictions that made their daily lives difficult. Workers formed 
associations and went on strike against oppressive guild masters. Suppliers 
protested against the low, monopsonistic prices imposed by guilds. Guilds 
spent resources on lobbying governments to grant, confirm, and extend 
their rights to intervene in input and output markets, and their opponents 
Spent resources trying to prevent them from doing so. Guilds invested in 


legal conflicts to defend their privileges to manipulate markets, and those 
harmed by these market machinations in turn spent resources on litigation 
to attack them. Guilds and their opponents engaged in costly and sometimes 
violent struggles over prices, supply restrictions, wage ceilings, and raw 
material prerogatives. As organizations of employers, guilds intervened 
constantly in labour markets, giving rise to bitter conflicts with workers. 
Guilds invested resources in systems of detection and punishment to 
enforce their manipulation of markets. Such activities strongly imply that 
guild action was effective, since people do not spend resources to secure, 
defend, enforce, attack, and evade forms of market manipulation that have 
no real economic effects. 

Can the manipulation of markets by guilds be assessed in a positive 
light? The evidence in this chapter does not encourage this conclusion. 
There is no support for the idea that medieval guilds were flexible, 
competitive, laissez-faire organizations, nor that market manipulation was a 
perverse deviation that afflicted guilds as they degenerated in the early 
modern period. Virtually all manifestations of market manipulation are 
observed in the medieval period either disproportionately often or at least as 
intensely as in the early modern period. Nor is there any support for the 
view that guild price-fixing was necessary to coordinate different stages of 
production, since it was notably absent from a number of the most 
sophisticated industries in medieval and early modern Europe. The idea that 
guilds fostered worker protection or solidarity between employers and 
employees seems even more farfetched, in the light of the labour conflicts 
triggered by guilds’ manipulation of labour markets and then suppressed 
through guilds’ concerted use of political pressure, legal persecution, and 
direct brutality. 

Why were guilds able to maintain high prices and low output in the 
face of competition from producers outside the guild? Some succeeded 
because transport costs segmented markets and created geographical 
protection for local producers. This was particularly true of local 
provisioning crafts: transport costs made it too expensive to bring in bread 
or beer from far afield unless local guild price-gouging became outrageous 
rather than merely extortionate. At that point, producers from outside the 
town could begin to undercut local guild masters even after covering 
transport costs—but only if they could circumvent guild barriers. 


And that was a big “if”. Even without the natural protection provided 
by transport costs, a guild could maintain an output quota, a minimum 
price, or both, through institutional protection. Some guilds created such 
protection themselves by forming supra-regional guild alliances. Such 
alliances were formed, for instance, by a number of crafts on the Middle 
and Upper Rhine between the fifteenth and the seventeenth centuries,2"4 
the woollen-weavers’ guilds of various Silesian and Bohemian towns in 
1514,2°° by the various Upper Austrian scythe-smiths’ guilds from 1595 
onwards,*° and by the worsted-weavers’ guilds of half a dozen districts of 
the Wiirttemberg Black Forest between 1650 and 1797.222 Such federations 
and alliances enabled guilds to agree on non-compete clauses with guilds in 
the nearest towns and territories, precisely those that were in the best 
position to invade their markets and undermine guild regulation. 

Much more commonly and to much greater effect, guilds secured 
protection from governments. Guilds’ ability to maintain price floors, 
output quotas, and wage ceilings, at least within a protected catchment area 
—and sometimes across an entire polity—was primarily due to their being 
supported, tacitly or openly, by the political authorities.2°8 External 
competition was rendered illegal through municipal or state recognition of a 
guild’s exclusive entitlement for its members to practise a particular 
occupation. Internal free-riding by guild members was controlled by a 
guild’s own disciplinary measures combined with prosecutions in public 
law-courts and appeals for enforcement to the municipal and state 
authorities, as we have seen. 

Most guilds enjoyed some combination of locational advantages, tacit 
or open agreements with other guilds, and political protection from 
municipal and state governments. Together, these factors could protect a 
guild’s capacity to manipulate markets in its members’ interests, at least 
locally. Lacking such protection exposed its members to competition from 
outside producers who did not limit supplies, charged lower prices, and paid 
the market rate for their labour and materials. 

No enforcement regime is perfect. Guilds’ market privileges were 
violated both by free-riding insiders and interloping outsiders. But this 
simply created a black-market “informal sector” within which transactions 


were illegal, risky, and high-cost.222 It did not mean that guilds had no 


by 


economic effects, just that these effects consisted partly of manipulating 
markets to increase prices, restrict supplies, and depress input costs in their 
members’ favour, and partly of pushing transactions into the black market. 
Even where a particular guild’s price floors, supply restrictions, or wage 
ceilings were not perfectly enforced, at best they created an informal sector 
of illegal transactions whose costs and risks were higher because of the 
threat of prosecution. As Chapter 3 already established, even imperfectly 
enforced cartels can exercise real economic effects. 

Guilds, in deploying their privileges to manipulate input and output 
markets, exerted palpable effects on many social groups and economic 
activities. One component of these effects was unusually far-reaching: the 
restrictions guilds imposed on the half of the population that was female. 
Guilds erected special entry barriers against females, and even when 
females were permitted to operate, guilds restricted the work they could do 
and how much they could earn from it. The economic position of women is 
increasingly recognized as a central indicator and engine of economic 
growth. So any institution that disproportionately restricts the economic 
opportunities of women must be of central concern in understanding why 
economies grow or stagnate. Chapter 5 therefore turns to a detailed 
exploration of guilds’ treatment of women’s economic participation. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Guilds and Women 


A [master’s] daughter . . . may not be a master unless she has been a master’s wife... 
because girls were leaving their fathers and mothers, and beginning to practise their 
craft, and taking on apprentices, and doing nothing other than leading debauched lives. 
—Beltmakers’ guild ordinance, Paris, c. 1270 


Be it ordained . . . that no woman or maid weave any worsted etamines or says, for that 
they be not of sufficient power to work the said worsteds as they ought to be wrought. 
—Worsted-weavers’ guild ordinance, Norwich, 1511 


Brewing is a learned art and given to men alone. 
—Brewers’ guild petition against widowed brewer, Munich, 1599 


Women are incapable of lifting the weights involved in our trade. 
—Wool-weavers’ guild statute, Rome, 1758 


A woman left to herself cannot be in a position to continue on her own to practise a 
trade, to which only a man, and only after much prior knowledge and examination, has 
been found eligible. 

—Combined guilds of Vienna, complaint against widows running workshops, 1808 


How did guilds treat women? This question is important. For one thing, 
discrimination against women redistributes resources from females to 
males, reducing the well-being of half the population. In addition, evidence 
from modern developing economies provides strong reason to think that, 
independently of the distributional reasons to be concerned about it, 
discrimination against women inflicts large economic costs on society as a 
whole. As we shall see in the final section of this chapter, preventing 
females from investing in their own human capital not only reduces 
women’s own earnings but lowers per capita GDP+ Likewise, excluding 
women from the labour force as workers, business-owners, and 


entrepreneurs not only prevents women from supporting themselves and 
their families, but also slows economic growth.? 

The developing economies of medieval and early modern Europe had 
characteristics that make it even more important to examine how guilds 
affected women. Across wide swathes of the European continent, women 
married late, many never married, fertility was low, families were small, 
mortality was high, and widowhood was early and lasting. This meant that 
females often had to earn a living outside the household.? Against this 
background, constraints on female human capital investment, labour-force 
participation, and entrepreneurship had an even stronger effect on women’s 
well-being. Women’s physical endowments made them on average less 
productive in agriculture but more productive in crafts and commerce, so 
institutional constraints on women in the secondary and tertiary sectors, 
where guilds chiefly ruled, were particularly important. Finally, many 
scholars argue that women’s position was positively associated with pre- 
modern economic performance.* For all these reasons, how guilds affected 
women is central to assessing how they affected the whole economy. 

This chapter finds that guilds treated females and males in 
fundamentally different ways. Most guilds restricted women’s training, 
excluding them from apprenticeship and journeymanship on the basis of 
gender alone. Most guilds used the same justification to prevent women 
from becoming masters, and thus from being business owners and self- 
employed entrepreneurs. Guilds usually allowed a master’s widow to 
continue the family workshop, but only if she satisfied certain conditions 
and limited her business in various ways. During the lifetime of the male 
master, many guilds restricted the work of his wife, daughters, female 
relatives, maidservants, and female employees. Guilds thus used their entry 
barriers and market powers to restrict females’ training, work, and 
entrepreneurship. 

Some scholars have nonetheless claimed that guilds did not actually 
harm women. Some base this idea on the fact that certain guilds were all- 
female, mixed-sex, or granted widows’ rights.2 Others contend that guilds, 
in restricting women’s work and training, simply reflected the biological 
realities that made it efficient for women to specialize in domestic work.® 
The few girls who wanted to learn occupational skills could do so within 


the family or use other training institutions, it is argued, and the few women 
who wanted to practise crafts and trades could work in the informal sector. 
Furthermore, according to this line of scholarship, guild discrimination 
against women did not matter because it was only a reflection of wider 
cultural attitudes which would have had the same economic impact without 
guilds.8 Even if guilds did limit the options of a few independent females, 
the argument continues, it did not harm wider economic performance, based 
as it was on the “family economy” in which women shared in the business 
lives of husbands and fathers. For all these reasons, according to this view, 
there was no incompatibility between a good economic position for women 
and a good economic position for guilds.12 

These arguments raise five fundamental issues. First, did guilds in fact 
create a good economic position for women, despite or even because of 
gender-based rules? Second, is it biology rather than institutions that 
determines economic behaviour and performance? Third, can good black 
markets replace bad formal institutions? Fourth, are cultural attitudes, not 
institutions, the key to economic performance? Finally, does women’s status 
truly matter for the economy as a whole? 

This chapter addresses these questions by looking at the way guilds 
treated women as independent entrepreneurs and business owners, as 
widows of deceased masters, as masters’ wives and daughters, as 
apprentices and journeywomen, as servants, and as freelance workers. As 
we Shall see, women were not altogether excluded from the world of the 
guilds. Indeed, they did nearly every type of guild work permitted to them 
—and many kinds of work they were forbidden. But seeing women doing 
guilded work does not mean that guild constraints were absent or 
ineffectual. It has become popular to focus on examples of women who 
managed to learn and practise guilded occupations, and to view them as 
demonstrating that female agency was so strong that institutional 
constraints didn’t matter—that “there is no essential contradiction between 
women and guilds”. It is undoubtedly true that there were individual 
women who managed to achieve eminence in their vocations, including 
guilded ones, and to deny this would be to paint a false portrait of pre- 
modern economies. But to set these cases in an accurate perspective, we 
need to examine how the economy and its institutions worked in aggregate, 


for everybody. This chapter seeks to understand how guilds affected not just 
a few fortunate individuals, but the vast mass of females who struggled to 
make a living for themselves and their families in economies where much 
work was shaped by guild rules. 


A GENDER 'TyPoLoGy oF GUILDS 


Almost every guild regulated women’s work. ‘Table 5.1 presents a schematic 
typology of European guilds according to how they treated females. The 
columns comprise the five categories proposed by Ariadne Schmidt in her 
gender typology of guilds.44 The rows show measures of how each guild 
type treated women in different roles. 

Type 1 are all-female guilds, in which women comprised all the 
masters, journeymen, apprentices, and wage workers (though not usually 
the guild officers). Type 2 are mixed-sex guilds, in which both females and 
males could participate in all roles (except usually as guild officers). Such 
guilds had two variants: in the first, male and female masters exercised the 
Same occupation; in the second, their work differed (e.g., male tailors, 
female seamstresses). Type 3 are guilds with widows’ rights, in which a 
guild member’s widow could continue operating the workshop using her 
deceased husband’s license, but could not be a master in her own right, a 
journeyman, an apprentice, or a guild officer. A rare variant of this type 
granted similar rights to daughters. Type 4 are guilds that granted no 
widows’ rights while still letting women do some jobs in the occupation. 
Type 5, finally, are guilds that excluded all participation by women. 

Type 3 was the most widespread variety, a guild that let a widow 
continue to operate her deceased husband’s workshop, usually with 
limitations, but not be a master in her own right. Types 1 and 2, in which 
women could be masters in their own right, were rare: gender was a visible 
and culturally acceptable criterion for limiting entry, and most guilds used 
it. Types 4 and 5, where women could do few or no forms of work, were 
also rare: women were productive in most occupations, and guild masters 
profited by employing them, especially since it was easy to use guild 
regulations to cap women’s wages or squeeze them out if they posed too 
great a competitive threat. 


T ABLE 5.1: Gender Typology of European Guilds 


Type 1 


All 
masters 
are 
female 


Prevalence in Europe 


No. 55 
observations in 
guilds database 


Estimated % of 0.06% 
total European 


guilds 

Summary very 
assessment of rare 
prevalence 


Type 2 Type 3 


Masters can No female 


Proportion of females among: 


Guild officers very 
few 

Independent 100% 

masters 

Masters’ a few 

widow(er)s 

running 

workshop 

Journeymen 100% 


be either masters, but 
male or widows can 
female continue 
workshop 
343 numerous 
0.38% c. 99% 
rare dominant 
veryfew <1% 


c. 22% 0% 


a few 8% 


minority 0% 


Type 4 


No female masters, 
no widows’ rights, 
some female 
workers 


52 


< 0.06% 


very rare 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


Type 5 


No female masters, 
no widows’ rights, 
no female workers 


45 


< 0.06% 


very rare 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


Apprentices 100% 413% very few 0% 0% 


Wage or piece- majority some some some 0% 
rate workers 


Master’s spouse usually usually usually seldom never 
may work 


Master’s usually usually sometimes seldom never 
daughters may 
work 


Master’s usually usually seldom seldom never 
maidservants 
may work 


Master’s other rarely rarely rarely never never 
female relatives 
may work 


Females outside never —_—snever never never never 
masters’ 

households may 

work 


Source: Typology based on Schmidt 2009, 173. Percentages based on analyses in this chapter. 


This gender typology has limitations. There were mixed types, such as 
guilds that let masters’ widows run workshops (as in Type 3) but 
simultaneously banned some or all female wage-workers (as in Type 5). 
There were also finer gradations. Within Types 1 through 4, as we shall see, 
some guilds let wives, daughters, and maidservants participate in the craft 
workshop, many restricted them, and some banned them entirely. Some 
guilds shifted from one type to another, responding to a downturn by 
ejecting females, then turning a blind eye to women’s work during a 
boom.+2 But this typology, though simplified, provides a stylized 
framework which can be fleshed out with observations from the guilds 
database and used to explore the questions posed in the introduction to the 
chapter. 


The first proposition it helps us explore is the idea that the European 
guild system did not actually restrict women’s economic activities since it 
included all-female and mixed-sex guilds in which female masters could 
freely operate workshops.“ The guilds database contains 3,495 
observations of guilds’ treatment of women, 2,503 qualitative cases and 992 
quantitative ones. The top panel of Table 5.1 shows what these reveal about 
the prevalence of different types of guild. Examples of all five categories in 
the gender typology can certainly be found. But all-female and mixed-sex 
guilds (Types 1 and 2) were extremely uncommon. Examining these very 
unusual guild types can shed a small amount of light on how guilds treated 
women, but only in so far as exceptions illuminate a rule. 


All-Female Guilds 


All-female guilds existed, but were vanishingly rare. The guilds database 
covers 23 European societies for over eight and a half centuries, between c. 
1000 and c. 1860, but contains just 55 observations of exclusively female 
guilds.42 Historians have fully investigated the documentary sources for a 
number of European societies—England, Hungary, Italy, Norway, the 
Southern Netherlands, and the German territories of Bremen, Hamburg and 
Wiirttemberg—and definitively concluded that they never had even one all- 
female guild; for other societies, historians have not fully investigated the 
sources, but have also found no evidence of any all-female guild. 

Indeed, as Table 5.2 shows, all-female guilds have been found in only 
eight European societies: France, Germany, Poland, the Northern 
Netherlands, Switzerland, Spain, Ottoman Thessaly (modern Greece), and 
Denmark. France was home to 60 per cent of the all-female guilds ever 
recorded, significantly more than its 16.5 per cent share of the overall 
guilds database.1®© Outside France, Germany, and Poland, only ten all- 
female guilds have ever been recorded. In the countries that had them, all- 
female guilds clustered in just a few places: Paris contained one-third of the 
all-female guilds in France, Cologne two-thirds of those in Germany, 
Ziirich all of those in Switzerland. 


T ABLE 5.2: 


All-Female Guilds by Country, Sector, and Time-Period, 1268-1789 


Medieval only Medieval and early modern Early modem only Whole period 


Country: 

France 6 7 20 
Germany 3 2 1 
Poland 1 0 5 
N. Netherlands 0 0 4 
Spain 1 0 1 
Switzerland 1 0 1 
Greece 0 0 1 
Denmark 0 0 1 
Sector: 

Clothing 3 3 14 
Textile 8 3 4 
Textile/retail 0 3 3 
Food/retail 0 0 5 
Retail 1 0 2 


no. 


33 


op) 


op) 


20 


15 


% 


60.0 bh 
10.9 

10.9 hh 
Tar 
3.68 


3.68 


36.4 

27.3 
10.9 
9.1 


5.5 


Miscellaneous 0 0 6 6 10.9 


Total no. 12 9 34 55 ~—- 100.0 
Total % 21.8 16.4 61.8 100.0 
Significance S hh l 


Notes: ° = not significantly different from percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 
level, !! = significantly lower than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.05 level. 1. 
significantly lower than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 level. hh — 


significantly higher than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.05 level. he 
significantly higher than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 level. Time-period: 
period during which each guild is mentioned in sources. Poland: although not formally guilds, these 
6 guild-like associations are included since they had monopoly privileges embodied in statutes; see 
Karpinski 1989, 288. England and Italy have zero observations in this table, significantly lower (at 
the 0.05 level) than their percentage of observations in the guilds database overall. The Southern 
Netherlands has zero observations, significantly lower (at the 0.10 level) than its percentage of 
observations in the guilds database overall. For all other countries and centuries not represented in 
this table, their percentage of observations (zero) is not significantly lower than in the guilds 
database overall. 

Source: Qualitative guilds database: 55 observations of all-female guilds. 


Even in these hotspots, all-female guilds were a very small minority, as 
Table 5.3 shows. Their share of all guilds ranged from 1 to 2 per cent in 
Nuremberg and Madrid to between 9 and 10 per cent in Krakow and 
Cologne. Even in Paris, the acknowledged European capital of all-female 
guilds, they made up only 3 to 4 per cent of the total at any time. The 
average across all ten towns in Table 5.3 was only 5.4 per cent. And these 
were towns that were unusual in having at least one all-female guild. 


T ABLE 5.3: All-Female Guilds as a Proportion of Total in Cities with All-Female Guilds, 1268— 
1789 


Place Country Period Total guilds No. all-female guilds % all-female guilds 


Lyon France 1789 72 5 6.9 


Paris France 1268 100 4 4.0 
Paris France c. 1750 120 4 3.3 
Rouen France 18th century 70 5 7.1 
Cologne Germany 15th century 45 4 8.9 
Nuremberg Germany 1597 95 1 1.1 
Amsterdam N. Netherlands 1579 16 1 6.3 
Gouda N. Netherlands 1661-4 27 1 3.7 
Krakéw Poland 16th century 50-55 fs) 9.1-10.0 
Madrid Spain 17th century 58-100 1 1.0-1.7 
Ziirich Switzerland 14th century 13 1 7.7 
Mean 5.4 


Note: Krak6éw: the 5 associations of small-scale female retailers were not officially guilds, so it is 
unclear whether they were included in, or additional to, the estimate of “approximately 50 guilds” in 
sixteenth-century Krak6éw. 

Source: Quantitative guilds database: 11 observations of all-female guilds as % of total guilds. 


To set these figures in context, Table 5.4 presents available estimates 
of the number of guilds in existence in the “long eighteenth century” (c. 
1700-—c. 1810) in France, Italy, Germany, the Northern Netherlands, the 
Southern Netherlands, and Spain. Together, these six societies account for 
77 per cent of observations in the guilds database and 63 per cent of the 
population of the 23 societies in the guilds database at this period.“ The 
estimates of guild numbers in Table 5.4 vary in their derivation and their 
quality, and for France, Germany and Spain are based on contemporary 
reports which may be inaccurate. But for all their weaknesses, they are the 


best available in the literature and yield a figure of between 78,000 and 
98,000 guilds for the six societies taken together. The 45 all-female guilds 
observed in these societies throughout their entire history thus amount to 
less than one-tenth of one per cent of their guilds. Even for the Northern 
Netherlands, with its precise modern counts of total guild numbers and its 
legendarily advantaged status for women, all-female guilds comprised less 
than half of one per cent of guilds. In a quantitative perspective, female 
guilds were of vanishingly small importance. 


T ABLE 5.4: All-Female and Mixed-Sex Guilds as Percentage of Total Guilds, Six European 
Countries 


All-female guilds Mixed-sex guilds 


Country Period Total guilds no. % no. % 

France c. 1750 20,000 33 0.17 64 0.324 
Germany 1810 30,000—50,000 6 0.02 147 9.49 b 
Italy 1700 998 0 0.00 35 3.51 ¢ 
N. Netherlands 1784 1,078 4 0.37 28 2.60 d 
S. Netherlands 1784 836 0 0.00 24 2.87 d 
Spain 1787-8 25,581 2 0.01 3 0.01 
Total 6 countries 18th c. 78,493-98,493 45 0.06 301 0.38 


Notes: Percentages calculated using lower-bound estimate (30,000 for Germany and 78,493 for 
all 6 countries), so as to obtain a maximum estimate of the percentage of all-female and mixed-sex 
guilds. 


Sources: “Forbonnais 1758, 1:478. Kluge 2007, 62; Germany boundaries of 1810. °Mocarelli 
2008, 162, 165 (Table 2); covers cities with over 10,000 inhabitants in at least 3 of the 6 dates 1300, 


1400, 1500, 1600, 1700, and 1800. dpe Munck, Lourens and Lucassen 2006, 37 (Table 2.1): 
calculated as total formed from 1100 to 1784, minus total disappeared before 1784; covers towns 


over 2,500 inhabitants. “Williams 1907, 3:253; Castile and Aragon only. 


Up to now, historians knew that all-female guilds existed, but had no 
precise numbers. This led some to conclude that all-female guilds, like 
other forms of female independence, were prevalent in the Middle Ages and 
only died out after c. 1500, consonant with the idea of early modern “guild 
decadence”.48 Now that we have numbers, we can test this conjecture. The 
medieval period accounts for just 20 per cent of all-female guilds in Table 
5.2, not significantly different from its 27 per cent share of the overall 
guilds database. The medieval period was no golden age for all-female 
guilds. 

A surprising number of the few all-female guilds that have ever been 
recorded were very short-lived. There were four all-female guilds in Paris 
in 1268, but they vanished within a century.!2 There were four in late 
medieval Cologne, but they were gone by the early sixteenth century.22 The 
single Danish all-female guild survived for just six years (from 1534 to 
1540).2+ 

All-female guilds clustered in a very few sectors, as Table 5.2 shows. 
Clothing accounted for over one-third of the total, textiles for over one- 
quarter, and retailing for another quarter. Only six all-female guilds existed 
outside these categories, and of these three were in occupations related to 
personal adornment, clothing, or retailing. Only the guilds of the female 
barge-pullers in Utrecht and Lyon, and the guild of the Trikala soap-makers, 
lie outside this pattern. 

All-female guilds were typically formed either by the powerful and 
wealthy practitioners of luxury trades, or by poor and powerless 
practitioners of trades no males cared to practise. In medieval Cologne, for 
instance, the all-female guilds comprised women from wealthy merchant 
families, were established during a guild takeover of town government after 
1397, and were sustained by their members’ strong links with the stratum 
that formed the post-revolt Cologne political elite.2* On the other end of the 
spectrum were low-status occupations such as the veil-makers of fifteenth- 
century Nordlingen,2? the fish-sellers of sixteenth-century Malmé,“4 and the 


all-female guilds of eighteenth-century Rouen in which average taxable 
income was less than half that in male guilds.22 Whether their members 
were rich or poor, the vast majority of all-female guilds had male officers, 
and the very few female guild officers lacked the powers of their male 
counterparts.2® 

Finally, all-female guilds granted a good economic position only to 
women who were members of the guild. All-female guilds, like all-male 
ones, imposed entry barriers, manipulated markets in their members’ 
favour, and persecuted women (and men) who tried to work illicitly in 
violation of guild privileges. In 1504, for instance, the all-female old- 
clothes-drapers’ guild in Rouen prosecuted Perette Guelle because “even 
though she is not a mistress or sworn worker of the trade in Rouen she 
attempted every day to meddle and put to work in the said trade a girl under 
her, a thing she cannot and should not do”.24 In 1530, the same guild 
penalized three named females and “other women of this town” who 
wanted to go on sewing and selling linen clothing without being members 
of the guild.28 In 1565 it prosecuted and fined a non-guilded woman for 
selling old cloth when “she is not a mistress of their trade nor is she a sworn 
reseller”.*2 The all-female guild of the Rouen new-linen-drapers likewise 
mounted repeated prosecutions against illicit production and sale by women 
who were not guild members. In 1566, when two poor women were 
discovered illicitly selling offcuts of linen in violation of the guild’s 
exclusive privileges, the guild let them off the money fine “having regard to 
the poverty of these women”, but warned that re-offending would bring 
them a whipping. All-female guilds did not create economic benefits for 
all women any more than all-male guilds created benefits for all men. Both 
types of guild secured exclusive privileges and artificially high cartel profits 
for their own members, at the expense of outsiders. 

All-female guilds were thus extremely rare. They comprised a tiny 
percentage of all guilds even in towns where they existed, and a vanishingly 
small share of guilds overall. They were restricted to a narrow range of 
sectors and occupations. They were seldom administered by women 
themselves and did not give female producers the degree of control over 
their industries that other types of guild gave male producers. Against this 
background, they cannot be adduced in support of the view that the 


European guild system was open to female entrepreneurs and business- 
owners. There is no sign that all-female guilds reflected or created a wider 
economic environment that was favourable to women. 


Mixed-Sex Guilds 


What about the Type 2 guilds that let both women and men be masters on 
their own account? Establishing the prevalence of mixed-sex guilds is 
difficult because documents recording females in guilds often fail to 
provide enough information to ascertain that women were truly independent 
masters. For one thing, guilds are sometimes defined as mixed-sex if they 
record the possibility of female apprentices, even if there is no information 
about whether girls received full craft training or were allowed to become 
masters later.2£ Second, guilds are sometimes defined as mixed-sex if they 
recorded the possibility of a master’s daughter following her father’s 
occupation, even if there is no information about whether daughters merely 
inherited the workshop premises, enjoyed social and religious but not 
economic rights, or lost their rights on marriage (in which case they were a 
minority variant of widows’-rights guilds).22 Third, guilds are sometimes 
defined as mixed-sex if they record the possibility of females doing 
particular craft tasks or if they use particular occupational designations in 
the feminine form, even if such activities were auxiliary tasks, involved 
retailing employers’ wares, and did not imply mastership.22 Fourth, guilds 
are sometimes defined as mixed-sex if they recorded the possibility of 
married women holding guild membership, even if there is no information 
about whether such women had to be married to guild masters, or enjoyed 
the social and religious benefits of guild membership but no economic 
rights.*4 Fifth, guilds are sometimes defined as mixed-sex if they record the 
possibility of “mistresses” as well as “masters”, even though the term 
“mistress” (and its cognates in other European languages) could mean not 
just an independent female master of the guild, but also a master’s wife 
whether or not she was active in the craft, or (in its German form) a 
master’s widow (in which case the guild was merely a normal Type 3 
guild).2° Sixth, guilds are often defined as mixed-sex if they recorded 


“guild sisters” alongside “guild brothers”, even if there is no information 
about whether these “sisters” were masters’ widows, wives, or daughters, 
and whether they enjoyed economic as well as socioreligious 
membership.“ Seventh, guilds are often defined as mixed-sex if their 
ordinances record female pronouns alongside male ones, even when they 
provide no information about whether the females in question actually 
shared in the economic rights of guild membership or whether the pronouns 
had simply been recopied from an earlier ordinance or a different guild. 
Eighth, guilds are sometimes defined as mixed-sex if documents use names 
or occupational designations in the feminine form, even though in 
languages such as German such terms were used not just to refer to 
independent female practitioners of an occupation, but to masters’ wives 
who worked alongside their husbands, masters’ widows who exercised 
widows’ rights, or women whose surname derived from an occupation even 
if no-one in the family practised it.22 Ninth, guilds are sometimes defined as 
mixed-sex if they record females obtaining an exception or partial permit to 
practise an activity otherwise monopolized by an all-male guild.*8 Finally, 
guilds are sometimes defined as mixed-sex if they recorded the possibility 
of female members who practised separate or more limited work than the 
male members of the guild: selling but not making bread,22 making veils 
but not other fabrics,*2 embroidering or seamstressing but not tailoring.*4 

The qualitative guilds database contains 343 observations of guilds 
that have been identified as mixed-sex, by any scholar on any grounds. Of 
these, nearly 17 per cent are guilds for which all that is known is that they 
gave some rights to masters’ daughters (11 per cent), wives (5 per cent), or 
female relatives (1 per cent), which means that they are not sufficiently 
demonstrated to be mixed-sex guilds. A further 39 per cent consist of cases 
in which the guild might be mixed-sex, but the evidence is quite 
ambiguous. Another 6 per cent comprise guilds that were probably mixed- 
sex, although there is some uncertainty about the status of female members. 
Only 38 per cent of the observations refer to guilds that were definitely 
mixed-sex, following Ariadne Schmidt’s generous definition in including 
guilds which allowed female members to practise one occupation and male 
members another, rather than Kurt Wesoly’s which requires female masters 
to have practised the same occupation as male ones. Less than half of the 


343 observations in the guilds database, therefore, show some certainty of 
being “true” mixed-sex guilds.4* Yet even if we were to take all 343 
observations as definitive mixed-sex guilds, they would still account for a 
very small proportion of all guilds: just 0.4 per cent, according to the 
figures in Table 5.4. 

Like all-female guilds, mixed-sex guilds were clustered in particular 
places. Table 5.5 shows a number of European cities for which we know 
both the total number of guilds and the number that were mixed-sex. Since 
most places had no mixed-sex guilds, the cities in Table 5.5 are ones with 
an unusually high number of them. Even in those places, however, mixed- 
sex guilds were in a small minority. The highest proportions were in 
medieval Paris and Ghent, where mixed-sex guilds made up 10 to 12 per 
cent of all guilds. The lowest were in early modern Paris and Lyon with 
between 1 and 2 per cent. Even in this special sample, consisting of towns 
in which mixed-sex guilds were unusually numerous, they comprised on 
average just 7 per cent of all guilds. 

Mixed-sex guilds were also clustered in particular societies, as ‘Table 
5.6 shows. The over-representation of Germany results from the fact that 
Helmut Wachendorf identified numerous mixed-sex guilds in late medieval 
and early modern Germany; Kurt Wesoly later established that in many 
cases, Wachendorf’s identification was either over-optimistic or wholly 
unjustified. If the 114 German observations deriving from Wachendorf 
were to be excluded, Germany would be significantly under-represented in 
Table 5.6 relative to its share of the guilds database. The Northern 
Netherlands is also over-represented, with 8 per cent of observations of 
mixed-sex guilds compared to only 5.5 per cent of observations in the 
guilds database; this small but statistically significant difference chimes 
with other research studies suggesting that Dutch women enjoyed an 
unusually good economic position.“4 


T ABLE 5.5: Mixed-Sex Guilds as a Proportion of Total Guilds, Six European Cities, 1268-1789 


Place Country Period Total No. mixed-sex % mixed-sex 
guilds guilds guilds 


Paris France 1268 100 10 10.0 


Paris France end of 17th century 124 2 1.6 
Rouen _ France early modern 112 10 8.9 
period 
Lyon France 1789 72 1 1.4 
Cologne Germany 15th century 45 4 8.9 
Ghent S. 14th century 61 7 11.5 
Netherlands 
Mean 7.0 


Source: Quantitative guilds database: 6 studies of guild samples showing mixed-sex guilds as 
percentage of total guilds. 


The observations in Table 5.6 span the 636 years from 1226 to 1862 
but are concentrated in the medieval period, which accounts for 58 per cent 
of observations, significantly higher than its 27 per cent share of the overall 
guilds database. To some extent this too reflects Wachendorf’s over- 
optimistic identification of mixed-sex guilds in the late medieval period in 
which he specialized. But even if the 110 medieval observations derived 
from Wachendorf are excluded, the medieval period accounts for 38 per 
cent of the cases in Table 5.6, significantly more than its share of the overall 
guilds database. This is consistent with qualitative evidence suggesting 
independent female mastership was increasingly restricted during the early 
modern period, even in strongholds of female guild membership such as 
Paris and Cologne. 


T ABLE 5.6: Mixed-Sex Guilds by Country, Sector, and Time-Period, 1226-1862 


Whole period 


Country: 


Denmark 


England 


France 


Germany 


Hungary 


Italy 


N. Netherlands 


S. Netherlands 


Spain 


Switzerland 


Sector: 


Textile 


Textile/retail 


Clothing 


Clothing/retail 


Pure retail 


Medieval Medieval and early 


only modern 
— 1 
13 5 
27 1 
129 8 
1 = 
9 1 
1 = 
11 1 
2 2 
6 = 
48 4 
7 = 
30 3 
2 = 
14 5 


Early modern 
only 


13 


36 


10 


25 


27 


12 


34 


24 


28 


no. 


31 


64 


147 


35 


28 


24 


86 


14 


57 


47 


% 


0.9 
9.0 
187° 
42,9 hh 

0.35 


10,2 II 


7.0" 


25.1 
4.1 
16.6 
0.9 


13.7 


Leather 25 — 2 27 7.9 


Food 22 — 2 24 7.0 
Food/retail 2 1 12 15 4.4 
Medical 14 1 3 18 5.2 
Metal 10 1 4 15 4.4 
Miscellaneous 25 2 9 36 =: 110.5 
Miscellaneous/retail — — 1 1 0.3 
Subset involving 25 6 49 80. 23.3 
retail 

Total no. 199 17 127 343 100.0 
Total % 58.0 5.0 37.0 100.0 
Significance hh hh ll 


Notes: Austria, Bohemia, Poland, and Sweden have zero observations, significantly lower (at the 
0.05 level) than their percentage of observations in the guilds database overall. Bulgaria has zero 
observations, significantly lower (at the 0.10 level) than its percentage of observations in the guilds 
database overall. For all other countries not represented in this table, their percentage of 
observations (zero) is not significantly lower than in the guilds database overall. 

Source: Qualitative guilds database: 343 observations of mixed-sex guilds. 


The 343 mixed-sex guilds in Table 5.6 include a wider range of 
occupations than the 55 all-female guilds in Table 5.2, but the sectoral 
pattern is similar. Clothing and textiles are the largest sectors, comprising 
nearly half of mixed-sex guilds and three-quarters of all-female ones. Food- 
related occupations make up a similar share, around 10 per cent, of both 
mixed-sex and all-female guilds. Retailing comprises 22 per cent of both 
guild types. But mixed-sex guilds could also be found in leather, metal, and 


medical occupations, as well as in a wide array of miscellaneous activities. 
This is not surprising, since being a member of an existing mixed-sex guild 
merely required a woman to be able to do the work, whereas establishing an 
all-female guild also demanded a special sociopolitical context. 


T ABLE 5.7: Percentage of Female Masters in Mixed-Sex Guilds, 1244-1862 


Country Medieval Early modern Whole period No. obs. 
England 0.4 18.1 13.1 7 
France 87.1 40.6 42.1 31 
Germany 17.0 yi) 14.1 36 
Italy 32.7 39.2 37.8 14 

N. Netherlands — 39.8 39.8 11 

S. Netherlands — 17.0 17.0 2 
Switzerland 22.8 - 22.8 3 
All countries 20.0 32.8 28.6 104 
No. obs. 34 70 104 


Notes: “Female masters” includes masters’ widows, masters’ wives, and masters’ daughters, 
alongside independent female masters. For 16 of the 104 observations, different categories of 
female are listed separately; across these 16 observations, there was an average of 14.5% 
independent female masters and 7.1% masters’ widows. Assuming 7.1% masters’ widows in the 
larger sample of 104 would imply that they had an average of 21.5% independent female masters. 

Source: Quantitative guilds database: 104 observations of percentage of female masters in 
mixed-sex guilds. 


To what extent did mixed-sex guilds open the guild system to women? 
One measure is what share of their membership was female. ‘Table 5.7 


shows 104 observations of mixed-sex guilds for which we have records of 
the total percentage of female masters—i.e., independent ones plus masters’ 
widows. The average across all 104 observations is 28.6 per cent. For 16 of 
the observations, the documents distinguish different categories of female 
master, yielding 14.5 per cent independent female masters and 7.1 per cent 
masters’ widows; the latter figure is credibly close to the 8 per cent of 
masters’ widows observed in the large sample of widows’-rights guilds 
discussed in Table 5.8 below. Assuming that in Table 5.7 the larger sample 
of 104 mixed-sex guilds also had an average of 7.1 per cent masters’ 
widows, the remaining 21.5 per cent would have been independent female 
masters. This share is not tiny, but neither is it substantial. Mixed-sex guilds 
were certainly not characterized by equality between the sexes, even in 
numbers. 

Nor did mixed-sex guilds typically grant female masters equal 
economic rights. A number of mixed-sex guilds forbade female masters to 
keep apprentices, or limited them to training girls. A number of mixed- 
sex guilds limited female masters’ working space or equipment, as in 
sixteenth-century Chartres where the tailors’ guild forbade its one female 
master to keep an open workshop,*° or in eighteenth-century Rome where 
the semi cae guild restricted the number of looms a female master 
could have.*4 Mixed-sex guilds often limited the goods and services female 
masters could provide: a number of weavers’ guilds restricted female 
masters to certain fabrics;48 a number of tailors’ guilds limited women to 
remaking old clothes, sewing underwear, or making garments for women 
and children;42 the Cologne oe guild barred female masters from 
cutting or weighing fish for sale.22 Guilds described such restrictions as 
essential for protecting male masters, as in fifteenth-century Strasbourg 
when the weavers’ guild barred female masters from making narrow cloths, 
“because the majority of the male weavers have to earn their living making 
narrow cloths”.24 

Mixed-sex guilds also typically excluded sae masters from guild 
a making, barring them ay holding office,°* voting guild 
issues,22 speaking at assemblies,~4 ga: assemblies at all,2° or entering 
the guild house even on festive occasions.2° A mixed-sex guild might let 


female masters do the work, but it seldom let them have a say on how the 
guild regulated that work. 


Guilds with Widows’ Rights 


Given the extreme rarity of all-female and mixed-sex guilds, women’s 
treatment in the European guild system must be assessed primarily on the 
basis of what is known of mainstream guilds. As Table 5.1 shows, the 
overwhelming majority of guilds were those of Type 3, which did not let 
women be masters on their own account, but did let a master’s widow 
continue to operate the workshop using her deceased husband’s guild 
license. Indeed, the fact that most guilds granted rights to masters’ widows 
is sometimes used to support the view that “women had considerable rights 


and a strong legal position in the guild system”.24 


T ABLE 5.8: Widows as Percentage of Masters in Widows’-Rights Guilds, 1284-1862 


Country Medieval mean Early modern mean Whole period 

mean no. % 
Austria _ 6.1 6.1 7 1.78 
England 8.6 35.0 15.2 4 1.0 ll 
France 2.3 8.7 7.6 52 12.6 ll 
Germany 5.3 9.9 9.3 165 39.9 hh 
Italy - os Oe 17 4 i 


N. Netherlands 0.7 6.4 6.1 40 9.7 hh 


Spain 15.8 7.6 13.1 3 0.7 Il 


Sweden — 7.3 7.3 126 30.4 bh 
Total mean 5.2 8.3 8.0 414 100.0 
Total no. AO 374 A414 

Total % 9.7 90.3 100.0 

Significance ll hh 


Notes: Bohemia, Bulgaria, Poland, the S. Netherlands, and Switzerland have zero observations, 
significantly lower (at the 0.05 level) than their percentage of observations in the guilds database 
overall. For all other countries not represented in this table, their percentage of observations (zero) 
is not significantly lower than in the guilds database overall. 

Source: Quantitative guilds database: 414 observations of widows as percent of masters in 
widows’-rights guilds. 


To explore this idea, a good starting point is to see how many widows 
there actually were in guilds. The quantitative database contains 414 
observations of the share of widows in widows’-rights guilds. As ‘Table 5.8 
shows, these 414 observations reflect the situation in central, northwest, and 
Nordic Europe to a greater extent than other parts of the continent and are 
heavily weighted towards the early modern period, because sources were 
more plentiful after 1500. Nonetheless, they shed light on eight societies 
across nearly six centuries, and are drawn from over 150 different 
occupations. This large data compilation shows that widows comprised just 
8 per cent of masters on average and that 40 per cent of these guilds had no 
practising widows at all, despite their formal guarantee of widows’ rights. 


T ABLE 5.9: Percentage of Female-Headed Households in European Towns, 1354-1861 


Country Medieval mean female Early modern mean female Whole period 
headship headship 


Austria - 
Denmark — 
England - 
France — 
Germany 15.7 
Greece — 
Italy 19.3 


N. — 
Netherlands 


Norway = 


S. — 
Netherlands 


Spain — 


Total mean 16.0 


19.5 


14.9 


18.2 


17.5 


18.1 


22.9 


15.2 


17.8 


36.4 


22.3 


25.3 


18.3 


mean female 
headship 


19.5 


14.9 


18.2 


17.5 


17.3 


22.9 


16.1 


17.8 


36.4 


22.3 


25.3 


18.0 


no. 
obs. 


44 


53 


72 


column 
% 


2.4 


1.5 


21.5 


25.9 


35.1 


0.5 


4.4 


3.4 


1.0 


2.9 


1.5 


205 100.0 
Total no. 25 180 205 
Total % 12.2 87.8 100.0 


Source: Quantitative guilds database: 205 observations of percentage of female-headed households in towns. 


It might be thought that the low percentage of widows among guild masters simply reflects a 
demographic regime in which few households were headed by widows. But this cannot be the explanation. 
Households headed by widows were much more common. The quantitative database contains 205 
observations of the percentage of urban households headed by females—almost all of them widows—in 
eleven European societies spanning the five centuries from 1354 to 1861.28 As Table 5.9 shows, female- 
headed households comprised an average of 18 per cent of the total, 16 per cent in the medieval period, and 
18.3 per cent in the early modern period. For seven of the eleven European societies in Table 5.9, female 
headship lay in the 15 to 20 per cent range; the four exceptions were ones with very few observations. 

This raises a question. On average, widows accounted for 18 per cent of household heads in European 
towns, but only 8 per cent of guild masters. This implies that many masters’ widows did not actually exercise 
their right to continue the workshop. Why? Investigating this question helps clarify the effect of guilds on 
women’s economic opportunities. 


CONDITIONS ON WIDOWS’ RIGHTS 


Widows were an embarrassing paradox inside the guild system. First, guild mastership brought sociopolitical 
status as well as economic rights. As the eighteenth-century German jurist Adrian Beier put it, “Ultimately 
the guild is a public institution; mastership rights are linked to the performance of services for the state, such 
as surveillance and monitoring, for which women are not suitable.”=2 Second, widows almost never 
underwent formal apprenticeship or guild examination.©2 Yet without such guild training widows practised 
the craft successfully—too successfully in the eyes of many male masters. Guilds typically dealt with this 
paradox by imposing conditions on whether a widow could put into practice her right to continue the 
workshop. 

The qualitative database contains 312 observations of guilds imposing conditions on widows putting 
their rights into practice. These are shown in Table 5.10. They are drawn from over 120 occupations, ranging 
from low-skilled hucksters to high-skilled goldsmiths, from light crafts, such as mending old clothes, to 
heavy ones like making swords. Guild conditions on widows’ practice thus do not reflect assumptions that 
women were incapable of skilled or heavy work, but extended across the occupational spectrum. As Table 
5.10 shows, Denmark, Estonia, Germany, and Norway are significantly over-represented among such cases 
relative to their share of the overall guilds database, while England, France, Italy, and the two parts of the 
Netherlands are significantly under-represented. Nonetheless, the practice was sufficiently widespread that 
guilds can be observed imposing conditions on widows’ rights in 15 different European societies. The 
observations in Table 5.10 span the five and a half centuries from 1268 to after 1800, with the medieval 
period significantly over-represented relative to its share of the wider guilds database, casting doubt on the 
widely held view that the Middle Ages was a golden age for female guild practice and that gender-related 
restrictions were mainly imposed by degenerate early modern guilds. 

A first set of conditions, comprising over 40 per cent of the observations in Table 5.10, related to 
remarriage. Most guilds let a widow continue to practise only if she refrained from remarrying. If she 
remarried a man of a different occupation, she lost her right to continue the workshop; if she remarried a man 
of the same occupation, it was under his guild license that the workshop would continue.* In very rare cases 
(just 9 of the observations in Table 5.10), a widow could go on working after remarriage if she complied with 
restrictive conditions such as paying an extra fee, not employing apprentices, not training her new husband, 


or not training her children; it was even more extraordinary for a widow to take her occupation with her into a 
new marriage without conditions. To place these remarriage conditions in context, there is no known case of a 
guild cancelling a widower’s license if he remarried a woman from outside the guild. In the 1260s the Paris 
poulterers’ guild justified this asymmetry by saying that “the man is not in the lordship of the wife but the 
wife is in the lordship of the man”, although the scepticism this evoked even at the time is shown by a 
marginal note retorting, “non pas tous jours” (“not always”).°2 The result of this asymmetry was that a widow 
trying to continue the family workshop was disadvantaged compared to a widower in the same position, since 
a household normally relied on the work of at least two adults and was handicapped by having only one. 


T ABLE 5.10: Conditions on Widows Taking Up Guild Rights, 1268 to Early Nineteenth Century 


Remarriage Time after widowhood Age Having children Havingson Paying fee Reputation Approval Total 
no. % 

Country: 

Austria - 3 - - - 1 - 1 5 1.68 
Denmark 8 6 - - - - 2 1 17 5 qhh 
England 6 1 - - - - - = 7 22H 
Estonia - 16 - 9 - - = - 25 gghh 
France 24 1 - - - - 4 - 29 93 ll 
Germany 40 65 4 12 21 1 8 3 154 4g 4 hh 
Hungary 1 - - - - - - 7 1 0.38 
Italy 15 2 - 1 2 1 - - 21 6.71 
N. Netherlands 3 - - - - - - = 3 1.09 Ll 
Norway 5 1 - - - - 2 2 10 35hh 
Poland 1 - - - - - - - 1 03! 
S. Netherlands 1 - - - - 1 - - 2 og ll 
Spain 17 3 - 2 1 - - - 23 7.48 
Sweden - 4 - - - - - - 4 135 
Switzerland 10 - - - - - - - 10 3.28 


Period: 


Medieval 48 60 if 12 16 - 2 2 141 4s 5 hh 


Early modern 83 42 3 12 8 4 14 5 171 54.8 ll 
Total no. 131 102 4 24 24 4 16 vw 312 100.0 
Total % 42.0 32.7 1.3 7.7 Tl 1.3 5.1 2.2 100.0 


Notes: Bohemia has zero observations, significantly lower (at the 0.05 level) than its percentage of observations in the guilds database overall. 
Bulgaria has zero observations, significantly lower (at the 0.10 level) than its percentage of observations in the guilds database overall. For all 
other countries not represented in this table, their percentage of observations (zero) is not significantly lower than in the guilds database overall. 

Source: Qualitative guilds database: 312 observations of guilds imposing conditions on widows’ practice. 


Remarriage conditions on widows’ rights were enforced in practice, as shown by the real-life conflicts 
that gave rise to many of the observations in Table 5.10. In Paris in 1399, for instance, the candlemakers’ 
guild forbade a master’s widow to continue working, and only allowed her to resume work after an appeal to 
a public court and on condition that she did not do wage-work for other masters, did not provide labourers to 
work for others, did not accept new apprentices, and, if she remarried, did not train her new husband or any 
joint offspring.®? Other guilds were much more severe, as in Bottwar in 1711 when a shopkeeper’s widow 
married a dyer, causing the shopkeepers’ guild to close down her shop and confiscate her wares, or in Rome 
in 1775 when a tailor’s widow tried to go on working after remarrying and was formally prosecuted by the 
tailors’ guild. 

A second condition guilds imposed, comprising one-third of the observations in Table 5.10, was a limit 
on the time-period during which a widow could continue the workshop after her husband’s death. The most 
frequent duration was a year (or a year and a day), but it could be as long as 4 years or as short as 4 weeks. In 
about half of all cases, the time-limit was absolute, while in the other half it was relaxed if the widow had 
children, employed a (male) journeyman, restricted the goods and services she produced, or satisfied other 
conditions. 

Time-limits on widows’ rights did not just appear in law, but were enforced in practice, as shown by the 
real-life situations giving rise to a number of the observations in Table 5.10. In 1780, for instance, the Rome 
gold-leafers’ guild tried to limit a widow to the statutory six-months’ practice, whereupon she appealed on 
the grounds that she had conducted the craft alongside her husband for over thirty years; even Papal 
intervention, however, sufficed only to extend her right to work for two further years.&° Contemporaries 
openly acknowledged that guilds time-limits harmed widows, as in the 1730s when the Prussian state 
abolished all such time-limits in order to disencumber the welfare system of craftsmen’s widows.™ 

Guilds also imposed demographic conditions on widows’ permission to continue the family workshop, 
as emerges from 16 per cent of cases in Table 5.10. A widow’s guild rights were, as Josef Ehmer emphasizes, 
a strictly temporary arrangement based on the assumption that “sooner or later, the woman would pass on the 
trade to a man who would be recognized as a master and full member of the guild”.®8 Some guilds embedded 
this view in their ordinances, with rules that made a widow’s rights conditional on her demographic 
characteristics, including how old she was, whether she had offspring, and above all whether she had a son. 

Demographic conditions on widows’ rights were, as we have seen, not just imposed on paper but 
enforced in practice. They affected women’s life chances. A widow who was regarded as too young could 
have her rights abrogated for that reason alone, as in sixteenth-century Augsburg where the goldsmiths’ guild 
challenged the right of Joachim Nitzel’s widow to continue operating the family workshop on the grounds 
that “by reason of her youth, Nitzlin was to be classed as a future wife not as a widow”. A widow without 
offspring could be forced to struggle for the right to continue working, as in Venice in 1631 when the 
impoverished widow of a blacksmith claimed the right to continue operating the workshop, “as has been 
observed on other occasions”, but the guild rejected her claim because she was childless; the widow only 


secured the right to go on working after incurring the costs of a legal appeal. 


Guilds also imposed other, miscellaneous conditions on widows’ rights, comprising about 9 per cent of 
the cases in Table 5.10. Some made a widow’s permission to continue the workshop conditional on her 
paying an additional fee, above and beyond those already paid by her deceased husband when he was 
admitted. In Rome in 1757, for instance, the weavers’ guild allowed a master’s license to pass to his son 
automatically but required a formal application and a fee before it would transfer the license to the master’s 
widow. A number of guilds made a widow’s rights to work dependent on her demonstrating a good 
reputation, most often defined in sexual terms but sometimes more generally. In late medieval Halberstadt, 
the bakers’ guild forbade one master’s widow to continue to work because she had “brought a child into the 
world at the wrong time”.22 And many guilds subjected a widow’s right to continue operating the workshop 
to the judgment and favour of the male guild masters or the town councilors. In fourteenth-century Berlin, for 
instance, the old-clothes-menders’ guild made widows’ rights “solely dependent on approval by the guild 
members”.22 Such catch-all reputation and approval clauses inevitably involved discretion, opening them to 
arbitrary deployment by guilds whose male members wished to limit female competition. 


LIMITATIONS ON WHAT WIDOWS COULD DO 


Even if a widow could fulfill all the conditions required to take up guild rights, she still often faced limits on 
what she could do. The qualitative database contains 262 observations of guilds imposing business 
restrictions on widows that they did not impose on male masters. They are drawn from guilds in over 80 
different occupations, refuting the idea that guild restrictions simply reflected the natural order according to 
which women were incapable of certain activities: the observations range from unskilled occupations such as 
vegetable-selling to skilled ones such as practising as an apothecary, from light crafts such as embroidery to 
heavy ones such as carpentry. 

As Table 5.11 shows, Estonia, Finland, Germany, Norway, and Switzerland are significantly over- 
represented relative to their share of the overall guilds database, resembling Table 5.10 in revealing a 
particular intensity of restrictions in the Scandinavian and German-speaking world. Conversely, England and 
the two parts of the Netherlands are significantly under-represented, again resembling Table 5.10 in 
suggesting a lower intensity of restrictions in the north Atlantic economies. Nonetheless, the practice was 
sufficiently widespread that guilds can be observed imposing conditions on widows’ rights in 14 different 
European societies. 

The observations in Table 5.11 span the 561 years from 1268 to 1829. While conditions on widows 
taking up rights in Table 5.10 are weighted towards the Middle Ages, restrictions on widows’ business 
practice in Table 5.11 are proportionately balanced between the medieval and early modern periods. In 
neither case does the chronological distribution support the idea of a medieval “golden age” for women and 
guilds. 


T ABLE 5.11: Guild Limits on What Practising Widows Could Do, 1268-1829 


Equipment Total 
Keeping Working Journeymen Keeping Workshop Raw Market Type “Half- Guild 
apprentices without numbers advanced size materials access of rights” decision- 1, % 
journeymen journeymen work making 
Country: 
Austria 4 4 - - 1 - 1 10 3.85 
Denmark - - 3 - 3 118 


England 1 - 1 - 1 - 3 6 


23ll 


Estonia - 2 - 2 - - = 4 45hh 
Finland - 2 - - 2 gg hh 
France 17 5 3 - 2 - - - 2 - 9 38 i458 
Germany 23 43 11 8 - 3 - 4 10 2 27 131 sq 9 hh 
Italy 9 5 - - - - 1 - - - 18 33° 1068 
eer 7 : - : > 19 
Norway - 5 - - 5 49hh 
Poland - - - - 1 1 0.48 
Scotland - 1 - 1 0.48 
Spain 5 5 - - - - 1 11 428 
Switzerland 10 1 - 1 - - 12 4.6 bh 
Period: 

Medieval 8 32 1 4 10 1 10 66 5598 
Early 61 43 17 8 2 3 2 2 5 1 52 196 749s 
modem 

Total no. 69 75 18 8 2 3 2 6 15 2 62 262 100.0 
Total % 26.3 28.6 6.9 3.1 0.8 1.1 0.8 2.3 5.7 0.8 23.7. 100.0 


Notes: * = not significantly different from percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 level. We significantly lower than percentage 
of observations in guilds database at 0.05 level. = significantly lower than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 level. hh _ 


significantly higher than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.05 level. he significantly higher than percentage of observations in 
guilds database at 0.10 level. The Southern Netherlands and Sweden have zero observations, significantly lower (at the 0.05 level) than their 
percentage of observations in the guilds database. Bohemia and Bulgaria have zero observations, significantly lower (at the 0.10 level) than its 
percentage of observations in the guilds database. For all other countries not represented in this table, their percentage of observations (zero) is not 
significantly lower than in the guilds database. 

Source: Qualitative guilds database: 262 observations of guild restrictions on what practising widows were alllowed to do. 


About one-quarter of the observations in Table 5.11 show guilds limiting widows’ access to apprentices, 
the cheapest source of labour.“ Only a few European guilds allowed widows to employ apprentices freely, 
and nearly all were in England, where the customs of cities such as London and York explicitly allowed 
wives to train apprentices and widows to retain them.“ Most European guilds, by contrast, forbade widows 
to keep apprentices, although a few let them train their own sons or finish training existing apprentices, but 
not take on new ones. Some guilds, such as those of the Barcelona silk-workers, prevented widows from 


actually keeping apprentices, even though the guild ordinance had no rule against it.2° Counter to the claim 
that guild restrictions were easily circumvented, guilds can be observed enforcing these prohibitions. In 1399, 
for instance, the Paris candlemakers’ guild only allowed a widow to continue working on condition that she 
did not employ apprentices.” In eighteenth-century Augsburg, a careful study of the apprenticeship 
admissions of seven separate guilds found that rules against widows keeping apprentices were universally 
enforced.2° In nineteenth-century Vienna, the haberdashers’ guild prohibited widows from retaining existing 
apprentices, with the result that one in five haberdasher apprentices had to finish training in a different 
workshop.22 

As discussed in the introduction, some have argued that guild restrictions on females just reflected the 
natural order according to which women’s domestic responsibilities prevented them from learning vocational 
skills. So, it might be argued, guilds had to forbid widows to keep apprentices because women lacked the 
skills to teach the craft. Some guilds indeed used this argument.®° But then why, in the same occupation, did 
some guilds forbid the practice and others permit it? Silk-weavers’ guilds completely barred widows from 
employing apprentices in early modern Barcelona, forbade it with some exceptions in Seville, Lyon, and 
Geneva, permitted it under certain conditions in Grenada, and permitted it unconditionally in Vienna.®! 
Tailors’ guilds completely barred widows from keeping apprentices in Augsburg and Wiirzburg, barred it 
with some exceptions in Turin, barred taking new ones but permitted retaining existing ones in Paris, and 
permitted it freely in London.® Virtually all guilds in early modern Bristol, Oxford, London, and York 
permitted widows to employ apprentices, while all guilds in early modern Chartres allowed them only to 
finish training existing apprentices, and in early modern Vienna all guilds except the silk-weavers banned it 
completely.®? Preventing widows from employing apprentices thus cannot be viewed as serving objective 
training standards. 

It did, however, serve the purpose of reducing widows’ ability to compete with male masters. As Marta 
Vicente points out for early moder Barcelona, being prevented from employing apprentices blocked 
widows’ access to the cheapest form of labour.®4 Employing an apprentice was typically less than half as 
costly as paying a journeyman.®° In seventeenth-century Germany, widows explained in petitions that they 
were compelled to give up their workshops because “the small amount of business they could do with no 
apprentices or journeymen was not enough to pay their guild dues”.8° Lack of access to cheap apprentice 
labour decreased a widow’s ability to stay in business even when she had the legal right to do so. 

A second limit many guilds placed on widows’ business practice, accounting for 29 per cent of the cases 
in Table 5.11, took the opposite track. Many guilds only permitted a widow to practise the occupation at all if 
she employed a journeyman or some other male guild member to supervise. A particularly strict variant of 
this rule was to bar the widow from doing core craft tasks (cutting cloth as a tailor, slaughtering animals as a 
butcher, doing any work “with her own hands”) and to require her instead to employ a male guild worker. 
Guilds not only included these regulations in their ordinances but, again, implemented them in practice. A 
particularly striking example is provided by the Hildesheim wigmakers who in 1724 conducted a concerted 
campaign against a particular widow of a deceased colleague, on the grounds that she was violating the 
requirement that she employ male guild labour and was instead “conducting her full work like an honourable 
master sitting in the guild”. Claiming that “such a woman would not be suitable for any honourable guild in 
the whole world and would by no means be tolerated in such a guild”, a number of male masters threatened to 
mount a physical attack on her workshop and the guild prosecuted her before the town magistrates. 
Ultimately, the guild made her business life so difficult that she ceased to operate as an independent widow 
and entered into a new marriage.®4 

It might be argued that widows had to be prevented from running workshops without male supervision 
because they themselves had not undergone formal guild apprenticeships.®° But doubt is cast on this idea by 
the absence of observations in Table 5.11 of guilds imposing this requirement in England or the Southern 
Netherlands, economies with sophisticated industries requiring considerable skill. Conversely, in Germany, 
where such restrictions were widespread, a number of widows are recorded pointing out that their own skills 
exceeded those of the journeymen the guild obliged them to employ. In sixteenth-century Augsburg, for 
instance, one butcher’s widow demanded vainly to be allowed to work on her own and “dispense with what 


she felt to be incompetent hired help”.®2 So it is quite problematic to view guild restrictions on widows as 
reflecting objective skill requirements. 

Rather, such restrictions generated benefits for male guild members. First, they compelled widows to 
create jobs for male guild members, as in eighteenth-century Finland where almost all guilds obliged widows 
to employ journeymen and “enforced this rule very strictly as it ensured employment for candidates for the 
position of master craftsman”.2° Second, these requirements reduced widows’ capacity to compete with male 
guild members. Journeymen were so costly that in many occupations only a tiny minority of masters could 
afford them: in eighteenth-century Wildberg, 91 per cent of male masters in traditional crafts and 97 per cent 
in proto-industrial worsted-weaving employed no journeymen;2! even in wealthy Augsburg, 40 per cent of 
guild masters worked without journeymen.22 Employing a journeyman was thus exceptional, and imposing 
this costly burden on a widow disadvantaged her compared to male masters. Thus in sixteenth-century 
Augsburg the nearly universal requirement that a widow employ a journeyman made it impossible for many 
widows to continue practising the craft,22 and in early modern Nantes only a minority of widows entitled to 
continue guild workshops did so since “a journeyman’s wages could outweigh the profits to be gained from 
his work.” In eighteenth-century Turin, a female button-maker appealed against a regulation forbidding her 
from working unless she used “the name of a certified worker, whom she much pay exorbitantly .. . making 
it impossible for the poor supplicant to provide for her large family when calamity strikes”.22 

Guilds also restricted widows’ access to inputs. Some limited the number or seniority of journeymen a 
widow could employ, and they enforced such rules sufficiently to cause business hardship. In seventeenth- 
century German towns, for instance, one reason widows gave for not being able to continue guild workshops 
even when they were legally entitled to do so was that caps on their workforce decreased the viability of their 
business.°° In Augsburg in 1731, 17 weavers’ widows went so far as to petition for permission to employ 
journeymen “like the male masters”.24 Other guilds limited the size of widows’ workshops, the amount of 
equipment they could use, or the volume of raw materials they could process. Not infrequently, guilds limited 
widows’ market access, as in 1555 when the Augsburg retailers’ and tanners’ guilds reduced competition for 
male masters by excluding widows from selling wares in the St Ulrich’s market on Mondays.%® 

Other guilds limited the kinds of work widows were allowed to undertake. In Frankfurt in 1410, the 
fishmongers’ guild forbade widows to purchase fish.22 In a number of medieval German and Swiss towns, 
tailors’ guilds restricted widows to making garments out of just a few cheap fabrics. In Augsburg in the 
1530s, the butchers’ guild restricted widows to low-profit work such as sausage-making.1@! In Lyon in 1540, 
the barber-surgeons’ guild restricted widows to shaving beards and healing simple wounds.2“2 In eighteenth- 
century Nantes, the butchers’ guild limited women to trading in offal, heads, and feet.122 Many early modern 
printers’ guilds let widows run the workshop “but not to pull the press, which was man’s work”.124 
Inevitably, such restrictions made widows’ businesses less viable. 

Finally, guilds limited widows’ participation in collective decision-making, sociability, and public 
representation, as shown by 24 per cent of the cases in Table 5.11.15 Guilds, as we shall see in Chapter 9, 
held periodic assemblies to decide on guild rules and policy, elected officers to implement these rules and 
policies, voted on regulations and lobbying, held banquets to consolidate multi-stranded ties linking work and 
sociability, and organized processions, demonstrations, and other forms of public display to demonstrate their 
importance to society. Guilds almost always restricted women from holding guild office, frequently 
prohibited them from attending guild assemblies, and when they allowed them to be present barred them from 
casting a vote or sharing the guild meal. The Kirchdorf-Micheldorf scythe-smiths’ guild, for instance, had no 
objection to widows running smithies or making scythes with their own hands, but excluded them from the 
midday table at the annual assembly, requiring them to eat by themselves at a different time.12 

These findings help explain the wide gap between the estimated 18 per cent widowed household 
headship and the roughly 8 per cent widowed guild mastership observed earlier. Many widows gave up the 
trade. Some were directly forced out by guild conditions, as we saw with widows whose shops were closed 
by the guild because they were childless, sonless, too young, disliked by male guild masters, or wished to 
remarry. Other widows left the trade because guilds denied them cheap apprentices, made them hire costly 


journeymen, restricted their workshops, equipment, and raw materials, forbade them to do particular kinds of 
work, and denied them a voice in guild decisions.1% 

Such restrictions may also have contributed to widows’ relative poverty. In Augsburg in 1601, for 
instance, widows made up 15 per cent of all weavers, but only 5 per cent of prosperous workshops with 
employees.128 In early modern Nuremberg, widowed female ironworkers had much lower taxable wealth than 
male ones, over two-thirds of them lying in the lowest tax bracket.1 In early modern Dijon, only 2 to 4 per 
cent of artisan households were headed by widows, and their taxable wealth was much lower than that of 
their male-headed counterparts.1/2 

This is not to say that widows’ rights were valueless. Women who had been married to guild masters 
were clearly better off in guilds that granted even conditional and limited widows’ rights than in those that 


wholly banned females as masters—Types 4 and 5 in Table 5.1. 


Guilds That Excluded Females from Mastership 


Only a few guilds denied widows all rights. Guild masters sought to draw a balance between providing for 
their own widows while suppressing competition from those of other men. So most ordinary male guilds 
preferred not to exclude widows completely but still sought to limit their ability to compete. 

However, there were a few guilds which did exclude widows. The qualitative database contains 52 
observations of guilds which granted no widows’ rights though they did let other women work at the 
occupation. These Type 4 guilds thus account for about 0.06% of all European guilds, about the same 
percentage as the all-female guilds of Type 1. 

As Table 5.12 shows, observations of non-widows’-rights guilds span the five and a half centuries from 
1247 to 1797. The medieval period accounts for 38 per cent of cases, compared to only 27 per cent in the 
guilds database, providing no support for the idea that guild limits on women were an early modern 
development. Consistent with previous findings, England and the Southern Netherlands are under-represented 
while Germany is over-represented, although so too is the Northern Netherlands, surprisingly given the 
otherwise comparatively favourable economic status of Dutch women. 

The occupational distribution of these guilds with no widows’ rights decisively refutes the view, held by 
some scholars, that guilds simply reflected women’s putative lack of strength and skill. As Table 5.12 shows, 
just 21 per cent of guilds without widows’ rights were in heavy crafts (sword-making, carpentry, bricklaying) 
while 56 per cent were in light and sedentary occupations (tailoring, weaving, selling beer). Likewise, just 19 
per cent were in highly skilled occupations (apothecaries, goldsmiths, barber-surgeons), while 69 per cent 
were ordinary crafts (beltmakers, tailors, wooden-shoe-makers), and 12 per cent in unskilled occupations 
(cheesemongers, carters, gardeners). 

A number of the occupations that excluded widows in Table 5.12 were organized into mixed-sex or all- 
female guilds in other places, casting further doubt on the idea that guilds’ treatment of women merely 
reflected women’s technical limitations. Barge-operators and silk-weavers, for instance, barred widows in 
some places and organized all-female guilds in others. Dyers, tailors, barber-surgeons, goldsmiths, hatters, 
belt-makers, and cheesemongers prohibited widows in some places but in others had guilds of mixed sex. The 
mixed-sex goldsmiths’ guild of early modern London, where both apprenticeship and mastership were open 
to females,! would have been surprised to learn from the goldsmiths’ guild of sixteenth-century Augsburg 
that “women understand nothing of the goldsmiths’ work, and do not know when jewels, gold or silver are 
good and true, for the goldsmiths’ craft is not considered to be the least but the greatest craft” 1/2 Likewise, 
the mixed-sex cheesemongers’ guild of sixteenth-century Gouda, in which 16 per cent of incoming masters 
were female,1? would have been astonished to learn from the exclusively male cheesemongers’ guild of 
sixteenth-century Genoa that widows must be barred from continuing to operate businesses on the grounds 


that women were “not considered to be legal persons, nor suitable to be in charge of shops”.1/4 


T ABLE 5.12: Guilds with No Widows’ Rights, 1247-1797 


Widows’ rights prohibited Widows’ rights abolished Widows’ rights not mentioned Total 
no. % 

Country: 

France 5 1 - 6 11.55 
Germany 8 2 18 28 53,9 hh 
Italy 6 - - 6 1158 
N. Netherlands 5 4 - 9 17.3 hh 
Spain 1 - - 1 1.98 
Switzerland - 2 - 2 3.88 
Period: 

Medieval 3 1 16 20 38.5h 
Early modern 22 8 3 32 61.5! 
Physical demands: 

Heavy 8 = 3 11 21.2 
Medium 4 4 4 12 23.1 
Light 13 5 11 29 55.8 
Skill requirements: 

Skilled 8 2 - 10 19.2 
Medium 13 7 16 36 69.2 
Unskilled 4 - 2 6 11.5 
Total no. 25 9 18 52 100.0 
Total % 48.1 17.3 34.6 100.0 


Notes: * = not significantly different from percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 level. Ne significantly lower than percentage 
of observations in guilds database at 0.05 level. lL significantly lower than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 level. hh — 


significantly higher than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.05 level. he significantly higher than percentage of observations in 
guilds database at 0.10 level. England has zero observations, significantly lower (at the 0.05 level) than its percentage of observations in the 
guilds database. The S. Netherlands has zero observations, significantly lower (at the 0.10 level) than its percentage of observations in the guilds 
database. For all other countries not represented in this table, their percentage of observations (zero) is not significantly lower than in the guilds 
database overall. 

Source: Qualitative guilds database: 52 observations of guilds prohibiting, abolishing, or not mentioning widows’ rights. 


Guilds Excluding All Female Participation 


Finally, there were guilds—Type 5 in Table 5.1—that banned work by females in any position, even as male 
masters’ family members or employees. The qualitative database contains 45 observations of such guilds, 
which thus comprised about 0.06 per cent of all guilds, approximately the same percentage as all-female and 
non-widows’-rights guilds. Although Table 5.13 shows that such guilds can be observed for over five 
centuries, from 1257 to 1759, the medieval period accounts for 42 per cent of cases, significantly more than 
its 27 per cent share of the overall guilds database, again casting doubt on the idea that guild discrimination 
against women was an early modern innovation. Consistent with previous findings, the Southern Netherlands 
is under-represented and Germany is over-represented. But Italy is also under-represented and the Northern 
Netherlands over-represented, complicating the picture. The very small numbers involved caution against 
placing weight on cross-country comparisons. 

Just over half the cases in Table 5.13 comprised guilds that excluded all females from any work in the 
occupation, as did the medieval Paris Saracen-carpet-makers® and the early modern Gouda beer-carriers and 
waggoners./!® A further one-third of cases involved guilds excluding females from core tasks. The medieval 
Paris fullers agreed not to let a female touch a cloth before it was sheared; the medieval Frankfurt 


fishmongers did not let female workers do the fish buying,!8 the sixteenth-century Lyon silk-weavers 


forbade women to work at the loom;4/“ the eighteenth-century Gouda pipe-makers forbade females to form 
pipe-heads.12° Another 7 per cent of cases involved excluding women from most tasks, as in fifteenth-century 
Danzig, where the cabinetmakers banned females from all work except dyeing, varnishing, and sawing.4! A 
further 7 per cent of cases involved guilds forbidding females to carry out certain important craft tasks, as 
when the sixteenth-century Poitiers candlemakers forbade female workers to sell candles.“ Finally, there 
were isolated cases of guild bans imposed with minor exceptions, as when the fifteenth-century Bristol 
weavers banned all females except those already working at the craft,1“3 or when the tawers and pursers in 


sixteenth-century Frankfurt an der Oder cleansed workshops of all females but maidservants.1~4 


T ABLE 5.13: Guilds that Prohibited Work by All Females, 1257-1759 


Allfemales Allfemales Allfemales All females All but existing workers All but servants Total 
all work core work most work = some work all work all work no. % 

Country: 
England 1 - - - 1 - 2 448 
France 2 3 = 2 - - 7 15.68 
Germany 14 9 3 1 - 1 28 62.2 hh 
Italy - 1 - - - - 1 22ll 
N. Netherlands 5 1 = - - - 6 13,3 hh 
Spain 1 - - - - - 1 228 
Period: 
Medieval Z 7 3 1 1 - 19 


42.2 hh 


Early modern 16 7 - 2 - 1 26 57.9 ll 
Physical demands: 

Heavy 3 3 2 - - - 8 17.8 
Medium 3 5 - - - - 8 17.8 
Light 17 6 1 3 1 1 29 64.4 
Skill requirements: 

Skilled 2 1 = - - - 3 6.7 
Medium 18 11 2 2 1 1 35 77.8 
Unskilled 3 2 1 1 - - 7 15.6 
Total no. 23 14 3 3 1 1 45 100.0 


Total % 51.1 31.1 6.7 6.7 2.2 2.2 100.0 


Notes: * = not significantly different from percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 level. We significantly lower than percentage 
of observations in guilds database at 0.05 level. le significantly lower than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 level. hh _ 


significantly higher than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.05 level. he significantly higher than percentage of observations in 
guilds database at 0.10 level. The S. Netherlands has zero observations, significantly lower (at the 0.10 level) than its percentage of observations 
in the guilds database. For all other countries not represented in this table, their percentage of observations (zero) is not significantly lower than 
in the guilds database overall. 

Source: Qualitative guilds database: 45 observations of guilds prohibiting work by all females (with minor exceptions). 


Again, the occupational patterns in Table 5.13 cast doubt on the notion that guild exclusion of female 
workers reflected technical requirements. Only 18 per cent of such guilds were in physically heavy crafts 
such as armour-making or carpentry, while 64 per cent were in light occupations such as weaving, candle- 
making, or selling fish. A majority (78 per cent) were in ordinary crafts requiring medium levels of skill, with 
only 7 per cent in skilled occupations such as medicine, and 16 per cent in unskilled ones such as carding 
wool or roasting meat. When a guild imposed such extreme bans on female workers, it was actuated not by 
the technical requirements of the occupation, but by other factors. The seventeenth-century Freiberg braid 
makers excluded females because of pressure from guild journeymen.12° Eighteenth-century Augsburg 
ribbon-weavers excluded females because other German guilds were ostracising them for working with 
women.“ And almost all early modern German hatters’ guilds excluded females because of pressure from 
hatters’ guilds in other German towns.122 It was institutional pressure, not technical demands, that led guilds 
to the extreme step of banning female workers completely. 


APPRENTICESHIP AND WOMEN 


Up to now we have focused on whether guilds let women be masters. But masters were the aristocracy of 
craft guilds: they owned the businesses, they employed the workers. Below this privileged tip lay a vast 
iceberg of dependent workers—apprentices, journeymen, other servants, family members, and freelancers 
such as spinners—who vastly outnumbered the masters.128 

Let’s start with apprentices. Studies of modern developing economies hold that human capital 
investment plays a key role in economic growth, and investing in human capital through apprenticeship is 


widely regarded as central to the idea of a guild. How did guilds deal with women’s human capital? 


T ABLE 5.14: Guilds Excluding Females from Apprenticeship, 1261-1780 


All guilds in country All guilds in region All guilds in city Individual guild: total exclusion Individual guild: minor exceptions 


Country: 


Austria 


Bohemia 


Denmark 


England 


Finland 


France 


Germany 


Italy 


N. Netherlands 


Spain 


Sweden 


Switzerland 


Period: 


Medieval 


Early modern 


Total no. 


Total % 


Total 


% 


16 


27 


10 


18 


20 


12 


25 


12 


13 


58 


71 


100.0 


1.4§ 


16.95 


35.2 § 


18.3! 


81.75 


100.0 


Notes: ° = not significantly different from percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 level. = 
significantly lower than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.05 level. le significantly lower than 


j, hh 


percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 leve = significantly higher than percentage of observations 


in guilds database at 0.05 level. he significantly higher than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 
level. The S. Netherlands has zero observations, significantly lower (at the 0.05 level) than its percentage of 
observations in the guilds database. For all other countries not represented in this table, their percentage of 
observations (zero) is not significantly lower than in the guilds database overall. 

Source: Qualitative guilds database: 71 observations of guild restrictions on female apprenticeship. 


Had guilds been concerned to guarantee skills, they should have let females get 
training as well as males. But most of them did the opposite, as emerges from 71 
observations in the qualitative database which show guilds restricting female 
apprenticeship. As ‘Table 5.14 shows, these cases come from 12 different societies, but 
reveal a familiar pattern in which central Europe and Scandinavia tend to be over- 
represented, while the North Atlantic societies are under-represented. Of the 20 cases of 
blanket prohibitions against female apprentices by all guilds in a particular society, 
region, or city, 40 per cent are in Scandinavia and Germany. Many central European 
guilds did not even bother to publish a rule, but took for granted that girls would not be 
admitted to apprenticeship, as with the Wildberg worsted-weavers’ guild which stated 
no rule against female apprentices but enrolled no girls among the 1,258 apprentices 
registered between 1598 and 1760.122 

Observations of guilds blocking girls’ apprenticeship span over five centuries from 
1261 to 1780, but the early modern period is over-represented compared to the medieval 
period (though only at a borderline level of statistical significance).“° This arises partly 
from the formation of new early modern guilds, whose first step was often to exclude 
females from apprenticeship, as occurred in 1555 when the London silk-weavers came 
under the control of the Weavers’ Company and immediately prohibited training 
girls.14! It also arises from the many observations between c. 1450 and c. 1700 of 
existing guilds shifting from permitting female apprentices to banning them. Guilds 
enforced these new restrictions in order to reduce competition for their male members at 
the expense of young women who evinced a strong desire to invest in their own human 
capital. In 1696, for instance, despite petitions to the contrary, the Geneva gold-and- 
silk-cloth-weavers’ guild put a stop to female apprenticeship because “girls could feed 
themselves more cheaply than men, thereby depressing wages and reducing the prestige 
of the trade”.432 

As such cases illustrate, girls wanted training and got it unless the guild blocked 
them. That is, female apprentices existed. How many were there, and how did they 
come into being? Many studies have emphasized how tiny the numbers of female 
apprentices in European societies were, especially after c. 1450.422 But others point to 
large percentages of female apprentices in particular cases, concluding that the guild 


system was compatible with high human capital investment for females.24 Can 
quantitative findings help assess these incommensurate views? 

Quantifying female apprenticeship is difficult, not least because guilds often 
banned it. Nonetheless, the quantitative database contains 157 observations of the share 
of females in a group of apprentices. The compilation is far from representative. For one 
thing, it is necessarily restricted to unusual situations in which female apprentices were 
permitted. For another, England comprises nearly 80 per cent of the cases—only five 
other societies are represented at all. Furthermore, the early modern period accounts for 
over 90 per cent of the observations, significantly more than its share of the overall 
guilds database. But although these 157 observations are biased towards observations of 
societies and guilds that were unusually favourable to females, they nonetheless serve 
better than scattered examples for assessing whether the European guild system was 
compatible with high human capital investment for females. 

Guilds were only one of a variety of institutions that arranged and recorded 
European apprenticeships, so ‘Table 5.15 breaks down the sample according to the 
source of the observation.1°° Distinguishing between guild and non-guild 
apprenticeships clarifies the debate between optimists and pessimists on female 
apprenticeship, particularly in the English context. In England, female apprenticeships 
were widespread. But the reason for this, it turns out, was that non-guild apprenticeships 
were widespread./2° In the English samples in Table 5.15, girls made up 31 per cent of 
parish or charity (i.e., non-guild) apprentices but just 2 to 5 per cent of guild 
apprentices. In France, girls made up 72 per cent in the single sample of charity 
apprentices, but less than 12 per cent in the nine notarial samples combining guild and 
non-guild apprenticeships. The five observations for Italy are highly variegated, ranging 
from 78 per cent female apprentices in the mixed-sex (but mainly female) Florentine 
silk-throwers’ guild in 1663, to 59 per cent of the non-guild apprenticeships organized 
by a Turin charity in 1721, to an average of less than 13 per cent in three notarial 
samples of combined guild and non-guild apprentices between the thirteenth and the 
sixteenth century. The seven observations for the mixed-sex (but highly feminized) 
Viennese silk-weavers’ guild show 34 per cent female apprentices in the three decades 
before guild abolition (1830-60), rising to 42 per cent in the four decades after abolition 
(1860-1900). 

The high proportion of females in some of the observations in Table 5.15 suggests 
that females had a strong demand for apprenticeships as a means to invest in their own 
human capital. This demand was satisfied in two specific contexts. The first was in 
mixed-sex guilds, particularly those with a large share of female masters. But mixed-sex 
guilds were very rare, as we have seen, comprising less than half of one per cent of all 
European guilds. The second context in which girls could get into apprenticeships was 
outside the guild system. Across all 157 observations in Table 5.15, just 14.6 per cent of 
apprentices were female. But this masks a big divide: girls accounted for nearly one- 
third of apprentices outside guilds but just 5 to 6 per cent of those inside the guild 


system. This supports the pessimist view: European guilds were not favourable to 
investment in women’s human capital. 


T ABLE 5.15: Proportion of Female Apprentices in Guild and Non-Guild Apprenticeships, Thirteenth to Nineteenth 
Century 


Guild Guild Mixed guild& | Non-guild Non-guild Total 
apprenticeships: apprenticeships: non-guild apprenticeships: apprenticeships: 
guild records other apprenticeships:  charity& official registers 
documents _ notarial records parish after guild 
abolition 

mean no. mean no. mean no. mean no. mean no. mean no. col.% 
Country: 
Austria 34.2 3 - - - - - - 47.4 5 425 8 «545s 
England 2.1 73 4.8 12 - - 30.5 39 - - 11.3 124 499 hh 
France - - - - 11.9 9 72.0 1 - - 179 10 g,yll 
Italy 78.3 1 - - 12.6 3 59.2 1 - - 351 5 3 g5ll 
S. 27.5 4 - - - - - - - - 275 4 sell 
Netherlands , 
Switzerland 13.5 6 - - - - - - - - 135 6 39s 
Period: 
Medieval 18.4 6 - - 12.6 7 - - - - 153 13) g3ll 
Medieval & - - - - 4.7 1 - - - - 47 1° ggll 
early : 
modem 
Early 5.1 81 4.8 12 13.0 4 32.2 41 47.4 5 146 143 9, , hh 
modern ; 


Total 6.0 87 4.8 12 12.1 12 32.2 41 47.4 5 14.6 157 100.0 


Notes: ° = not significantly different from percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 level. Ne 


significantly lower than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.05 level. 1. significantly lower than 
percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 level. hh - significantly higher than percentage of observations 


in guilds database at 0.05 level. h - significantly higher than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 
level. Germany, the N. Netherlands, and Spain have zero observations, significantly lower (at the 0.05 level) than 
their percentage of observations in the guilds database. Sweden has zero observations, significantly lower (at the 0.10 
level) than its percentage of observations in the guilds database. For all other countries not represented in this table, 
their percentage of observations (zero) is not significantly lower than in the guilds database overall. 

Source: Quantitative guilds database: 157 observations of share of female apprentices. 


T ABLE 5.16: Guilds and Journeywomen, 1261-1754 


Journeywomen Journeywomen exist: Journeywomen are prohibited Total 
allowed by: by guild: 
mixed-sex female inno _ rarely,no very inallwork inmostwork no. % 

guild guild cases future rarely 
Country: 
Bohemia - — - - = 1 - 1 338 
England - - 1 - 2 - - 3 49.08 
France 3 - - 1 2 - 1 7 23.38 
Germany 2 3 - - - 4 - 9 3998 
Italy 2 x = - - = = ors 3695 
Spain = - - 6 - 2 - 6 90,9 hh 
Switzerland 1 - - - - 1 - 2 6.7h 
Period: 
Medieval 4 3 - 4 2 1 - 14 46.7 bh 
Early 4 = 1 3 2 5 1 16 53 3ll 
modem 


Total no. 8 3 1 7 4 6 1 30 =: 100.0 


Total % 26.7 10.0 3.3 23.3 13.3 20.0 3.3 100.0 


Notes: ° = not significantly different from percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 level. = 
significantly lower than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.05 level. le significantly lower than 
percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 level. hh - significantly higher than percentage of observations 


in guilds database at 0.05 level. he significantly higher than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 
level. For all countries not represented in this table, their percentage of observations (zero) is not significantly lower 
than in the guilds database overall. 

Source: Qualitative guilds database: 30 observations of guilds mentioning female journeymanship. 


JOURNEYWOMEN 


The classic guild career path involved progressing from apprenticeship to 
journeymanship, and thence to mastership. Did guilds let women follow this career? 
Few guilds even mentioned journeywomen, as reflected in the fact that the guilds 
database contains just 30 references to them across eight centuries and 23 societies. 

As Table 5.16 shows, observations of journeywomen fall into three groups. In 
about 37 per cent of the very few cases we have at all, a guild formally referred to the 
status of journeywomen; unsurprisingly, these were in either mixed-sex guilds (28 per 
cent) or all-female ones (10 per cent). What is more surprising is that there are so few 
such observations. Even guilds that had female masters often made no reference to 
journeywomen. 

Another 40 per cent of the small number of observations consist of references to 
whether journeywomen actually existed. In 14 per cent of cases they existed but were 
very rare, in 24 per cent they were not only rare but forbidden to proceed to mastership, 
and in 3 per cent they were never observed, even though there was no regulation 
forbidding their existence. In fourteenth-century Montpellier, for instance, girls 
comprised over a quarter of the apprentices in notarized contracts but hardly ever 


appeared among journeymen, and even then were not allowed to progress to 


mastership.“4 


In the final 23 per cent of the small number of cases, guilds formally placed limits 
on journeywomen, as in 1561 when the Lyon silk guild largely abolished female 
apprenticeship and strictly limited the activities of females who had graduated to the 
journeywoman stage,/“8 or in 1592 when the Geneva trimmings-makers’ guild barred 
girls who had completed apprenticeships from becoming journeywomen.422 Such 
restrictions were enforced in practice, as in eighteenth-century Augsburg where a 
master’s daughter who had long been carrying out skilled work for her father was 
prosecuted by the painters’ guild as soon as she tried to get a job as a journeywoman 


(Gesellin) 14° 


Journeywomen were very rare at any period, but were increasingly restricted after 
c. 1500. This accounts for the fact that of the scant references to journeywomen, the 
medieval period accounts for 47 per cent, significantly more than its share of the overall 
guilds database. The contexts in which journeywomen were mentioned also changed: 
before 1500, only 7 per cent of observations involved complete prohibitions or the 
nonexistence of journeywomen, significantly more than the 44 per cent after 1500. 
Journeywomen were rare at all times, but to the extent that they appear at all, they were 
significantly more often banned or restricted by guilds after 1500 than before. 


GuILDs AND Masters’ WIVES 


As mentioned in the introduction, some scholars have argued that guilds were not 
harmful to women since they granted them a good economic position as members of 
masters’ households. According to this view, guilds did not even discriminate against 
females, since they also made male work conditional on membership in a master’s 
household.144 

Guilds certainly limited work by both sexes outside masters’ households. But 
many placed additional limits on women inside masters’ households. Guild masters 
sought to draw a balance between enjoying the benefits of work by their own wives, 
daughters, maidservants, and other female household members, while suppressing 
competition from those of other masters. In addition, guild masters often faced 
opposition from male journeymen, apprentices, and poorer fellow masters who believed 
that guilded work by female household members took away their jobs. So most guilds 
did not completely forbid the work of female family members, but sought instead to 
deal with complaints by male journeymen, apprentices, and poor masters, sometimes by 
confirming that female family members were allowed to assist the master, sometimes by 
agreeing to restrict or ban such participation. 

This even applied to masters’ wives, as emerges from 74 observations in the 
qualitative database shown in Table 5.17. Half the observations are of guilds that 
explicitly permitted masters’ wives either to be masters of the guild (if it was a mixed- 
sex guild) or to work freely at all aspects of the occupation (if it was a normal all-male 
guild). The 1541 Leiden dyers, for instance, declared that “[i]t is always to be 
understood that a man and his wife who have given the aforesaid oath shall be 
considered a single person.”!“ This is not surprising, since a guild master benefited 
greatly if his wife could work unrestrictedly. Most central and north-western European 
societies were characterized by small, nuclear-family households, where the only other 
adult worker was a man’s wife: offspring were either too young to work as productively 
as adult workers or had already left home, and servants were expensive. Yet, when a 
guild explicitly declared that the master’s wife was allowed to work, this suggested that 
her right to do so had been questioned and the guild felt the need to clarify it formally. 


The other half of observations in Table 5.17 involve restrictions or prohibitions on 
the work of masters’ wives. In 27 per cent of cases, guilds restricted but did not wholly 
ban it, as in 1478 when the Leiden fullers’ guild forbade masters’ wives to deliver or 
collect cloths, carry out textile work for clients, or do hand finishing,“ or in 1579 
when the Zwickau tanners’ guild prohibited masters’ wives from purchasing raw hides 
in the market, except when their husbands were ill or it was market day.“ In 22 per 
cent of cases, guilds completely outlawed work by masters’ wives, as in 1592 when the 
Nuremberg roofers’ guild forbade wives to work on roofs or mix mortar,!“° or in 1696 
when the Freiberg braid-makers’ guild banned wives from the workshop (though the 
government later repealed the ban).4“° In most cases the prohibition was absolute, 
though there were occasional exceptions—if the husband was ill, for example, or the 
wife had been apprenticed within the guild. 


T ABLE 5.17: Guilds and Masters’ Wives, 1271-1777 


Guild permits wife’s Guild restricts wife’s Guild prohibits wife’s work: Total 
work: work: 
asmaster as wife wholly unless wholly unless unless no. % 
emergency emergency apprenticed 

Country: 
Denmark 2 2 - - - - - 4 5.4 bh 
England 7 3 1 2 - 1 14 18.9 bh 
France 4 - 3 1 - - - 8 i988 
Germany 13 4 11 = 9 2 - 39 52.7 hh 
foie: ; : - - ° - - : ear 
ee - - ° - - - - ° aa" 
Spain ~ - 1 = - - - 1 141 


Switzerland 1 - 1 - - - — 2 2.78 


Period: 


Medieval 19 7 11 - 5 2 1 45 60.g bh 
Early 9 3 8 1 8 - - 29 39.2 Il 
modern 

Total no. 28 10 19 1 13 2 1 74 100.0 
Total % 37.8 13.5 25.7 1.4 17.6 2.7 1.4 100.0 


Notes: ° = not significantly different from percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 level. = 
significantly lower than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.05 level. le significantly lower than 


j, bh 


percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 leve = significantly higher than percentage of observations 


in guilds database at 0.05 level. he significantly higher than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 
level. Italy has zero observations, significantly lower (at the 0.05 level) than its percentage of observations in the 
guilds database. For all other countries not represented in this table, their percentage of observations (zero) is not 
significantly lower than in the guilds database overall. 

Source: Qualitative guilds database: 74 observations of guilds’ regulation of wives’ work. 


Here again, guild restrictions on wives’ work did not just exist on paper but were 
implemented in practice. In the 1490s, for example, three Leiden fullers were fined for 
letting their wives work.“4 During the sixteenth century the York bakers’ guild 
prosecuted masters who sent their wives to buy wheat./“2 During the eighteenth century 
various Barcelona guilds objected to masters’ wives working while their husbands were 
temporarily out of town./“2 In London in 1769, a member of the London weavers’ guild 
who allowed his wife to weave at the loom had his house invaded at 1:00 am by six 
fellow weavers who demanded “where the B——h his wife was, saying they would 
murder her directly, and they would cut his ears off, if he did not come up and show 
them where the work was”. Even after the husband sought to placate them by promising 
that “they might depend upon it, she should make no more of it”, the men searched out 


the family loom and cut away the “two coloured flowered sattin” his wife had been 


weaving 2 


The geographical and chronological patterns in Table 5.17 suggest that guild 
concerns about masters’ wives were significantly more salient in Germany, England, 
and Denmark than in other European societies, particularly Italy and Spain. Such 
concerns were also significantly more acute in the medieval period than the early 
modern period, though also significantly more often resolved in a permissive rather than 
a restrictive spirit. That many guilds perceived the need to regulate work even by 
women who were married masters of these very guilds casts doubt on the argument that 


the European guild system granted females a good economic position as long as they 


worked inside masters’ households.124 


GuILpDs AND Masters’ DAUGHTERS 


The position of masters’ daughters is also sometimes adduced to support the view that 
guilds did not discriminate against females. S. R. Epstein goes so far as to question the 
whole idea that guilds restricted women’s participation, justifying his view by stating 
that masters’ daughters “did earn income from craft work”.4°4 Many guilds certainly 
tolerated craft work by masters’ daughters. But many others restricted it, excluding 
daughters from apprenticeship, prohibiting them from inheriting a father’s guild license, 
and even banning them from working in the workshop during a father’s lifetime. 


T ABLE 5.18: Guilds and Masters’ Daughters, 1261-1771 


Guild permits Guild restricts Guild completely prohibits daughter’s Total 
daughter’s work: daughter’s work: work: 
as guild as as guild as as guild as unless no. % 


member daughter member daughter member daughter apprenticed 


Country: 

England - - = = = 4 1 5 5.78 
France 5 - - - - 2 = 7 3.9 Hl 
Germany 42 12 - 6 4 10 = 74 94 hh 
Italy - - - - - 1 = 1 11 
x etherlands - - ; - - - - =. ie 
Period: 

Medieval 42 - 1 4 2 4 1 57 64.g hh 
Early 5 12 - 2 2 13 - 31 a5 oll 


modern 


Total no. 47 12 1 6 4 17 1 88 100.0 


Total % 53.4 13.6 1.1 6.8 4.5 19.3 11 100.0 


Notes: ° = not significantly different from percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 level. = 
significantly lower than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.05 level. le significantly lower than 
percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 level. hh - significantly higher than percentage of observations 


in guilds database at 0.05 level. he significantly higher than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 
level. The N. Netherlands and Spain have zero observations, significantly lower (at the 0.05 level) than their 
percentage of observations in the guilds database. Austria has zero observations, significantly lower (at the 0.10 
level) than its percentage of observations in the guilds database. For all other countries not represented in this table, 
their percentage of observations (zero) is not significantly lower than in the guilds database overall. 

Source: Qualitative guilds database: 88 observations of guilds’ regulation of daughters’ work. 


The qualitative database contains 88 observations of guilds’ treatment of masters’ 
daughters, shown in ‘Table 5.18. These observations span over five centuries from 1211 
to 1771, but the medieval period is significantly over-represented, testifying to a 
particularly acute concern to clarify daughters’ role in medieval guilds. The cases come 
from only five European societies, with Germany accounting for 84 per cent, 
significantly and substantially higher than its 28 per cent share of the guilds database, 
while France, Italy, Spain, and the two parts of the Netherlands are significantly under- 
represented. The intense concern about this issue in German guilds makes it clear that 
references to masters’ daughters in guild records can be interpreted in different ways. 
Medieval German guilds frequently granted partial rights to masters’ daughters, which 
permitted them to work while they were still unmarried; this could be regarded as a 
positive indicator, except that it also suggests that the status of masters’ daughters was a 
matter for concern which guilds needed to clarify. By contrast, the many occurrences of 
this issue among German guilds in the early modern period are unambiguously 
negative, forbidding masters’ daughters to work at all. 

Guilds sought to balance the benefits to masters of having a daughter’s assistance 
against the competition daughters posed to journeymen, apprentices, and poorer guild 
masters. Thus about half the observations in Table 5.18 are of guilds that granted full or 
partial rights to masters’ daughters, usually permission to practice the occupation so 
long as they remained in the unmarried state—a variant of the widows’ rights permitted 
by Type 3 guilds. Almost all of these cases are from medieval Germany, plus a handful 
from early modern France. 

Another 14 per cent of cases involve guilds allowing daughters to work at an 
occupation, but only in their role as masters’ offspring, not as independent producers. 
German guilds were often driven to spell out the status of masters’ daughters because of 
pressure to exclude them. These pressures were described clearly in 1771 by the 


foreman of the Hochberg linen-weavers’ guild, which regulated urban and rural weavers 
alike: 


[Nlowadays, when a master sets his bodily daughter at the loom, although this is rare, he cannot be told not to 
do so, and also the journeyman who works alongside her is not penalized anywhere. But if the master were to 
use another female in addition, one who did not belong to his household, this would absolutely not be put up 
with, the journeyman would go off on the tramp—or, as soon as he came into another guild jurisdiction, he 
would infallibly have to let himself be severely punished for this, and leniency here in this country would not 


help the journeyman outside afterwards. . . . [I]f the journeymen and nationals of these parts wished to 
complete their tramping years outside, such leniency might put them in a very awkward position, especially in 
153 


Imperial Cities.- 


Permitting work by daughters as well as wives brought considerable benefits to the 
small nuclear-family households that characterized most central, western, and northern 
European societies. Nonetheless, the remaining 33 per cent of observations in Table 
5.18 involve restrictions or prohibitions on work by masters’ daughters. In 8 per cent of 
cases, guilds did not ban daughters’ work completely, but limited what they could do, as 
in 1427, when the Munich butchers’ guild forbade masters’ daughters “to stand in the 
butcher’s bench and sell meat”,!=4 or in 1607 when the Frankfurt cord-makers’ guild 
yielded to journeyman pressure by limiting masters’ daughters to “finishing small 
tasks”.4°° But in 25 per cent of cases, guilds yielded to the anxieties of male guild 
members by completely banning daughters from the workshop, as did the York 
weavers’ guild in 15781°° and the Rome wool-weavers’ guild in 1758.24 

Like other limits on women’s work, restrictions on daughters were enforced in 
practice. In 1605, for example, the Memmingen glaziers’ guild fined a master for letting 
his daughter carry out glazing tasks outside the household,1°2 and in the 1720s, the 
Augsburg ribbon-makers’ guild banned daughters’ work because its journeymen were 
being ostracized in other cities for working alongside females.1°2 So visceral was the 
resentment by guild journeymen against women’s work that it passed into popular 
culture. There is an English ballad from the 1720s in which a journeyman weaver 
ascribes his “want of Work” to masters employing female family members.1 
Daughters were the next-most-tolerated females in the guild system, after wives and 
widows, but even they were vulnerable to attack by male guild members, particularly 


journeymen, who viewed them as a threat. 


GUILDS AND FEMALE SERVANTS 


Given how guilds restricted masters’ wives and daughters, it is not surprising that they 
were even harsher when it came to female servants. Co-resident members of the 
master’s biological family were at least regarded as potentially “zunftfahig”, the 
German legal term for someone for whom guilded work was in principle “befitting”, at 
least under a master’s authority. But female servants, although they lived in masters’ 


households, were increasingly defined as “zunftunfaéhig”, persons for whom guilded 
work was in principle “unbefitting”. This was the same status guilds and jurists ascribed 
to persons to whom guilded work was supposed to be unbefitting because they were 
Jews, gypsies, bastards, members of other religions, cultures or ethnicities, or 
“dishonourable”, as we saw in Chapter 3.1% 

This does not mean that female servants were ignored by guilds. On the contrary, 
the qualitative database contains 78 observations of guilds’ attempts to regulate the 
work of female servants between 1344 and 1771, shown in ‘Table 5.19. About 29 per 
cent date from the medieval period, almost identical to the medieval share of the wider 
guilds database. However, the sample shows a familiar geographical clustering, with 
Germany accounting for 73 per cent of cases, significantly higher than its 28 per cent of 
observations in the overall guilds database. England is also over-represented, with 18 
per cent of observations, compared to only 9.6 per cent of the guilds database, a smaller 
but statistically significant difference. Conversely, France, Italy, the Northern 
Netherlands, and the Southern Netherlands are under-represented. Although, therefore, 
guild restrictions on female servants’ work are observed in six European societies, they 
cluster predominantly in Germany, whose guilds show unusually acute concern over 
this issue, almost entirely aimed at restriction. 


T ABLE 5.19: Guilds and Female Servants, 1344-1771 


Permitted to | Permittedto Restricted Forbidden Forbiddento Forbidden to Total 

work by all- work by intheir towork  workorbe work unless 

female guild normal guild work trained apprenticed 7 

no. % 

Country: 
England _ = - 13 = 1 14 47.9hh 
France - - 3 — - - 3 3.8 Hl 
Germany 2 1 19 30 3 - 95 79.5 hh 
Italy - - - 2 - - 2 96H 
Spain - - - 1 - - 1 13! 
Switzerland - - 1 2 - - 3 


3.8 5 


Period: 


Medieval 2 1 5 14 _ 1 23 29.58 
Early - - 18 34 3 7 595 7958 
modern 

Total no. 2 1 23 48 3 1 78 100.0 
Total % 2.6 1.3 29.5 61.5 3.8 1.3 100.0 


Notes: ° = not significantly different from percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 level. 1. 
significantly lower than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.05 level. 1. significantly lower than 
percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 level. hh - significantly higher than percentage of observations 


in guilds database at 0.05 level. he significantly higher than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 
level. The N. Netherlands and the S. Netherlands have zero observations, significantly lower (at the 0.05 level) than 
their percentage of observations in the guilds database. For all other countries not represented in this table, their 
percentage of observations (zero) is not significantly lower than in the guilds database overall. 

Source: Qualitative guilds database: 78 observations of guilds’ regulation of female servants’ work. 


In contrast to the treatment of masters’ wives and daughters, it was very rare for 
guilds to permit female servants to do guilded work. Of the three such cases in Table 
5.19, two are in all-female guilds, where one might expect female servants to be 
permitted to work. This does not mean that female servants were inactive in guilded 
occupations, however, as is demonstrated by the 96 per cent of observations in Table 
5.19 in which they were clearly working sufficiently to motivate guilds to restrict them. 
In about 30 per cent of cases, guilds did not wholly ban their work, but instead forbade 
them to do certain tasks, as in 1716 when the Augsburg gold-beaters’ guild ordered that 
henceforth gold-inlaying should be reserved for journeymen or masters’ wives and 
daughters, “because they are fit [fadhig] for craft privileges”, but should be forbidden to 
maidservants because they “are unfit [unfdhig] for craft privileges” 1% But in 65 per 
cent of cases, guilds banned female servants outright from any participation in the 
occupation, often in response to pressure from male journeymen and masters who 
regarded female servants as a threat to their monopoly over paid guild work. The 
reasoning behind such prohibitions was explained by the Augsburg bookbinders’ guild 
in 1720, when it banned female relatives and servants from the workshop on the 
grounds that “once they are released from service, they settle down secretly in corners 


and continue this work they have cribbed, and in so doing cause no little loss and 


damage to our profession” 1% 


Guild restrictions on female servants’ work were no mere formalities but were, 
here again, enforced in practice. In Nuremberg in the 1530s, for instance, the 
journeymen glovers objected to the activities of female servants in the workshops; they 


communicated their concerns to glovers’ guilds in other cities such as Strasbourg; the 
Strasbourg glovers’ guild persuaded their city council to write to the Nuremberg council 
demanding that female servants be forbidden to work at the craft; ultimately, the 
Nuremberg city council and glovers’ guild responded by banning female servants from 
glovers’ workshops. Hatters’ guilds were even harsher towards female servants, to 
such a degree that after c. 1500 German hatter journeymen ceased to include the 
Northern Netherlands in their tramping route, because Dutch hatters still employed 
female servants in the workshop.1®2 In 1649, the Frankfurt hatters’ guild boycotted 
journeymen from Fulda where female servants were still allowed to assist in hatting, 
whereupon the ruling Abbot of Fulda ordered Fulda’s hatters to stop employing females 
in any capacity. 

What about other female household members? Such women were treated much 
like female servants, even when they were close relatives of the master. Around 1560, 
for instance, the Strasbourg belt-maker Hans Kranicher violated guild rules by letting 
his stepdaughter work at the bench. The guild and town council responded by 
forbidding Kranicher ever to let another female relative work for him and ordering 
journeymen to ostracize his workshop for the next two years. All five belt-maker 
journeymen then working in Strasbourg left the city and refused to return, belt-maker 
journeymen from other German towns boycotted Strasbourg, belt-makers’ guilds 
throughout Germany became involved in the conflict, and even after the passage of ten 
years and a multi-guild agreement negotiated in Frankfurt, no belt-maker journeyman in 


the Empire was willing to risk defilement by working in Strasbourg. 


GUILDS AND INDEPENDENT FEMALES 


Guilds treated independent women even more severely, as emerges from 64 
observations in the qualitative database, spanning the five centuries from 1321 to 1822. 
These are shown in Table 5.20. Contrary to the idea that guild restrictions on women 
were an early modern innovation, the medieval period accounts for 52 per cent of cases, 
significantly more than its 27 per cent share of the overall guilds database. Although the 
observations come from 10 different European societies, France is significantly under- 
represented and, as with so many other guild restrictions, Germany is significantly over- 
represented. 

None of the observations in Table 5.20 show guilds adopting a permissive attitude 
towards independent females. The only distinction is between guilds that merely 
restricted such women’s work (5 per cent of cases), those that prohibited it completely 
(78 per cent), and those that went so far as to attack it through legal proceedings or 
violent action (17 per cent). The target also differed, with about half of the cases (47 per 
cent) involving independent females who competed with guild masters, over one-third 
(36 per cent) involving women who competed with male journeymen and apprentices, 


and the final 17 per cent involving women who competed with both masters and 
journeymen. 

As guild control of an occupation tightened, the work of independent women 
tended to contract. Creation of a new guild often led to the ejection of independent 
female producers, as with the establishment of the Leiden woollen-cloth-finishers’ guild 
in 1508,1°8 the Malm6 drapers’ guild in 1526,1° the Wiirttemberg Black Forest 
worsted-weavers’ guilds in the 1580s and 1590s,122 the Madrid trimmings-makers’ 
guild in 1600,17 the Bristol tobacco-pipe-makers’ guild in 1652,“ and the Turin 
button-makers’ guild in 1737.42 The establishment of a guild could have a 
quantitatively important impact on female industrial activity: one-fifth of all tobacco- 
pipe-makers in Bristol were female before a new guild ejected women from the craft in 
1652;+4 Turin had a large body of female button-makers with their own apprentices 
before a new guild closed down their businesses in 1737.4 


T ABLE 5.20: Guilds and Independent Females, 1321-1822 


Guild restricts independent Guild prohibits independent Guild attacks independent females as: ‘Total 
females as: females as: 


independent employees independent employees free-lance producersin factory no. % 
producers producers workers adjacent crafts workers 


Country: 


Denmark 


England 


France 


Germany 


Italy 


N. Netherlands 


Scotland 


S. Netherlands 


Spain 


Switzerland 


Period: 


Medieval 


Early modern 


Total no. 


Total % 


= 1 1 
- - 3 1 — 2 _ 
= = a 1 a 2 = 
1 1 11 13 7 2 1 
- - 1 4 2 1 — 
- - 2 

1 _ 
= = = 1 1 = ea 
_ 1 1 = 
_ = 1 = 1 1 = 
1 1 11 13 6 1 _ 
— 1 8 7 5 9 1 
1 2 19 20 11 10 1 
16 31 29.7 31.3 172 156 1. 


1.6 § 


36 


33 


31 


64 


100.0 


Bi 


7 ie 


51.6 hh 


48.4 ll 


100.0 


Notes: ° = not significantly different from percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 


level. Ne 


significantly lower than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 leve 


significantly lower than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.05 level. 1. 
bh _ 
Lo = 


significantly higher than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.05 level. h_ 
significantly higher than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 level. For all 
countries not represented in this table, their percentage of observations (zero) is not significantly 
lower than in the guilds database overall. 

Source: Qualitative guilds database: 64 observations of guilds’ regulation of independent 
females’ work. 


Where guilds already existed, bans on females arose from male guild 
workers’ concerns about competition. Complaints by journeymen led to the 
exclusion of females from dyeing by the Ghent blue-dyers in 1402,1° from 
wool-combing by the Wildberg worsted-weavers in the 1740s, and from 
silk weaving by the Lyon silk-workers between 1751 and 1786.14 Petitions 
from poor guild masters led to the exclusion of females from casual 
labouring jobs by the Liineburg carpenters and masons in 1563,12 and from 
weft-making by the Wiirttemberg worsted-weavers in 1611./82 In 
eighteenth-century Barcelona, the silk-twisters’ guild banned giving work 
to independent females “as long as male silk twisters were unemployed”.124 

Guilds did not just restrict such women in their ordinances, but 
harassed them in practice, as shown by the many conflicts underlying the 
observations in Table 5.20. These included formal complaints by guilds to 
the authorities,/8* desperate petitions and appeals by the women,/22 guild 
fines against women and their employers,“ prosecutions in municipal 
courts,+8° correspondence between guilds of different cities,48° the 
blacklisting of journeymen who worked alongside such women,1°2 
attacks by guild members against workshops that employed women,“ 
the disappearance of entire groups of female producers from the written 
record.182 

Spinners were treated differently, and some scholars use their example 
to argue that guilds were not inimical to women’s work.22 Tens of 
thousands of freelance female spinners were indeed the backbone of the 
textile sector, the largest industry in pre-modern Europe. But the fact that 
women were allowed to work as spinners does not mean that guild bans on 
females in other craft jobs did no harm. Institutional rules that segment 
labour markets by excluding workers from particular jobs reduce the wages 
which excluded workers would earn in other sectors by reducing their 


violent 
188 and 


outside options. In many places spinning became the only craft work 
available to women outside guild masters’ households, forcing them to 
accept the low wages offered in the sole sector open to them.424 

Some guilds went even further and capped spinners’ pay, as in 
fifteenth-century Liineburg!22 and seventeenth-century Wiirttemberg.122 
Similar initiatives by weavers’ guilds in early modern Thuringia were only 
blocked by state and merchant intervention. In eighteenth-century Spain, 
likewise, women were allowed to weave ribbons but were obliged to sell 
them to male guild masters, “who paid them a very low price, and took all 
the profit”. Only in the 1770s when new regulations allowed women to 
work for themselves rather than for guild masters did the earnings of the 
female ribbon-weavers rise: “now women can sell their work, or work for 


themselves, [so] they ask for a fair compensation” 122 


Dip Tuts MatTTER? 


These empirical findings on how guilds treated women make it possible to 
answer the five questions posed at the beginning of this chapter. Did the 
guild system provide generously for women via all-female guilds, mixed- 
sex guilds, and widows’ rights? Did guild restrictions on women’s income- 
earning work have much impact, given that physical weakness and 
childbearing might have made females unproductive outside the household 
anyway? Did the few women who wanted to learn vocational skills and 
earn their livelihoods in crafts and trades simply do so informally, evading 
guild rules or using different institutional mechanisms? Did guilds merely 
reflect invariant cultural norms about women’s proper role in the economy, 
which would have prevailed regardless of the institutional framework? 
Even if guilds did harm some individual women, how much impact did this 
have on the wider economy, based as it was on the gainful employment of 
men with families to support? 


Did the Guild System Provide Well for Women? 


Did the guild system actually provide well for women, as some have 
argued, through all-female guilds, mixed-sex guilds, and widows’ rights in 
male guilds?42° The evidence in this chapter suggests that this view is too 
optimistic. 

All-female guilds were vanishing rare. Across Europe as a whole, only 
55 have ever been identified, comprising less than one tenth of one per cent 
of all guilds. They were only observed in eight European societies; and in 
two of these there was only one all-female guild, ever. Even in societies 
where all-female guilds existed, they were to be found only in a handful of 
cities, typically very large ones. And in those few cities where they existed, 
they made up only 5 to 6 per cent of all guilds. Many were short-lived, 
arising in unusual political and institutional circumstances and then 
disappearing after a few years when conditions changed. Virtually every all- 
female guild was run by male officials. The limits the guild system placed 
on females are evidenced even by the exceptional 55 all-female guilds 
recorded in the literature, given their tiny numbers, short lifespans, narrow 
prevalence, and lack of female decision-making .124 

Mixed-sex guilds, though more widespread than all-female ones, were 
also extremely rare. They were nonexistent across vast swathes of the 
European guild system, and accounted for less than half of one per cent of 
all guilds. Their membership was still predominantly male, with an average 
of just 22 per cent independent female masters and another 7 per cent 
masters’ widows. They often discriminated against their female members, 
constraining their right to keep apprentices, limiting their workshops and 
equipment, requiring them to apply for special licenses, restricting them to 
certain types of work, forbidding them to hold guild office, and excluding 
them from guild assemblies, voting, and sociability. 

All-female and mixed-sex guilds certainly offered women much better 
opportunities than did all-male guilds. But together they comprised less 
than half of 1 per cent of all guilds in pre-modern Europe. They do not 
support the argument that the guild system provided well for women. 

All-male guilds which granted some rights to masters’ widows were 
the dominant European guild type. But rights for masters’ widows did not 
necessarily imply a strong position for women in general. Widows’ rights 
did not benefit the other women who might want to work at any particular 


occupation. They did not even benefit widows of men of other guilds in the 
town, as in 1791 when the Mainz retailers’ guild prohibited a guilded 
shoemaker’s widow from opening a shop to sell English porcelain.422 Even 
widows of guild members were not usually treated the same as male 
masters. Taking up their guild rights depended on fulfilling conditions not 
required of male masters: refraining from remarrying, observing time- 
limits, having children, having a son, being the right age, paying extra fees, 
proving “honourable” behaviour, or retaining the favour of existing guild 
members. Even if a widow satisfied all of the conditions, she often faced 
limits on keeping apprentices, the size of her workforce, the amount of 
equipment and raw materials allowed her, her type of output, and her 
participation in guild activities; and on top of that, she could be obliged to 
operate with expensive journeymen or under male supervision. Guild 
conditions and restrictions made it difficult for many masters’ widows to 
stay in business, as is shown by widows’ low share in guild membership (8 
per cent) relative to their household headship rates (18 per cent). The 
empirical findings on widows’-rights guilds, just as for all-female and 
mixed-sex guilds, cast doubt on the idea that the European guild system 
provided well for women. 


What about Biology? 


What about the view that guilds just treated women in accordance with their 
natural, biologically determined role? In a pre-mechanical era, it might be 
argued, physical strength determined economic roles and women’s natural 
weakness made them too unproductive to specialize in income-earning 
work. In a pre-contraceptive society, the argument continues, women’s 
reproductive roles prevented them from working outside the home and 
made human capital investment unrewarding, further reducing women’s 
productivity. The guild system therefore did not discriminate against 
females, the argument concludes, but simply reflected the natural order of 
things. According to this view, it did not matter that guilds restricted 
females’ work and training, because “women were mostly restricted to 
activities learned informally at home”.22 The evidence in this chapter 
shows that this view is problematic. 


REPRODUCTIVE AND DoMESTIC RESPONSIBILITIES 


Some guilds indeed adduced women’s reproductive and domestic roles as 
an excuse to restrict their work. In 1290, the Paris carpet-makers’ guild 
forbade women to make carpets, claiming it might harm them in 
pregnancy. In 1611, the Wiirttemberg worsted-weavers’ guild forbade 
girls to make and sell wefts, “in order that such daughters shall be kept to 
other and necessary domestic tasks and business”.22! In 1624, the Frankfurt 
stonemasons’ guild forbade a widow to continue the family workshop, 
adjuring her to earn a living by “taking care of expectant mothers or some 
other appropriately female occupation”.2°* An eighteenth-century Spanish 
writer censured women’s work in retailing on the grounds that it made them 
neglect “all the work that keeps them within their houses”.222 In 1787, the 
Santander authorities forbade women to produce and sell tallow, on the 
grounds that it made them abandon 


the assistance and care of their respective fathers, husbands, and children . . . and even 

implying the loss of their children, and the possible break-up of their marriages, and that the 

day-labourer husband or artisan lacks the relief and rest which should comfort his labours and 
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which he should find in the domestic industriousness of this wife and daughters.<— 
In 1803, the Berlin tailors’ guild banned women’s work on the grounds 
that 


{mJarried women must be maintained by their husbands, know housekeeping, and care for and 
educate their children. The unmarried ones may work as domestics (for which there is no lack 
of opportunity locally) or engage in other feminine occupations outside regular 


manufacturing.222 


Guilds themselves thus originated the arguments used by some modern 
scholars to justify guild restrictions.22° 

The evidence, however, casts doubt on such arguments. Marriage and 
reproduction were not universal for European females. In most northern, 
western, and central European societies, women started to work in their 
teens and married only in their mid to late twenties. Between 10 and 20 per 
cent never married at all, and at any one time more than half of all females 
of prime working age were not married.222 In some parts of southern and 


eastern Europe, a woman might typically marry in her early twenties, but 


often to a much older man, so she ended up supporting a household for 
many years during an elderly husband’s decline or after his death.228 These 
demographic realities gave women strong incentives to learn vocational 
skills, as their typical life-cycle would include long phases of income- 
earning work outside the household. Even women with children were more 
productive in crafts and commerce, which could often be practised at home 
and in combination with childcare, than in the farming, labouring, and 
burden-bearing jobs they had to take if guilds excluded them. 

This can be seen from quantitative findings on income-earning activity 
by married and widowed women in pre-modern European towns. The 
observations in Table 5.21 come from five cities in four different societies 
in northwest and southern Europe at various dates between 1690 and 1810. 
All but one refer to women who were currently or previously married, and 
hence more likely to be specializing in household production than income- 
earning work. In the one sample of women of mixed marital status (at least 
half of whom were married), 90 per cent reported occupations; across the 
four samples of widowed and deserted females, an average of 80 per cent 
reported occupations; across the six samples of married women, the average 
was 49 per cent. The two samples of women supporting children show 70 
per cent with jobs among the married and 72 per cent among the widowed 
and deserted. 

Nor do married women appear merely as “helping” with their 
husbands’ occupations. In London between 1695 and 1725, less than 10 per 
cent of married women who reported employment were working with their 
husbands.222 In the Turin census of 1802, only 48 per cent of married 
couples were recorded with both spouses practising the same occupation; 
among couples applying for poor relief in 1802, it was only 36.5 per cent; 
among couples marrying between 1803 and 1814, it was only 25 per 
cent.212 

Women themselves also stated, and revealed by their actions, their 
preference for practicing crafts and trades rather than doing domestic work. 
In Cordova in 1499, Juana Fernandez declared firmly that she was a 
household-linen-seller “who states that this is her occupation, without her 
said husband”.2!! In Barcelona in 1717, the 70-year-old baker Joan Cusso 
declared, “I could not support myself if my wife, though old, would not 


work so hard to feed the two of us”.2/4 In Turin in 1769, the married Angela 
Maria Negro declared “that she [had] always, for the past twenty-two years 
up to this day, exercised the craft of making silk and gold buttons, enabling 
her to support herself and her family, composed of eight children, a 
responsibility that the Father is unable to assume because he is too poor, 
earning his living as a servant”.2/2 In 1776, the female linen-drapers of 
Paris petitioned against the abolition of their guild on the grounds that the 
linen trade was, for a woman, “the only one where she was obliged neither 
to rent herself to a greedy entrepreneur nor to submit to a tyrannical 
associate, disguised under the appellation of ‘husband’.”24 


T ABLE 5.21: Percentage of Women Living from Income-Earning Occupations, 1690-1810 


% living from income-earning occupations 
among women of: 


Locality Country Date Sample of women mixed currently widowed/deserted 
marital married status 
status status 
Turin Italy 1690 French residents in 90 — — 
Turin (50% married) 
London England 1695— witnesses in 3 London — 60 — 


1725 courts 


London England 1695— witnesses in 3 London — - 85 
1725 courts 


Turin Italy 1762— women with children - 70 - 
92 applying for poor relief 


Turin Italy 1762— women with children — - 72 
92 applying for poor relief 


Antwerp S. 1796 women in city census — 38 — 
Netherlands 


Antwerp S. 1796 women in city census — - 77 
Netherlands 

Bologna Italy 1796 women in welfare- - 63 - 

related census 

Turin Italy 1802 women in city census — 22 — 

Turin Italy 1802 women in city census — — 85 

Tilburg N. 1810 women in population - 40 — 
Netherlands register 

Average 90 49 80 


Note: For London 1695-1725, figure is sum of those wholly and partly maintained by income- 
earning work. For married women: 33% wholly, 27% partly; for widows: 73% wholly, 12% partly. 

Source: Quantitative guilds database: 11 observations of the proportion of ever-married females 
reporting income-earning livelihoods. 


Given the strong desire evinced by many married women to work at 
crafts and trades rather than staying at home, it is unsurprising that widows, 
deserted wives, and spinsters displayed the same tendency. In Barcelona in 
1710, the deserted Theresa Salvat supported herself by running the violin- 
cord-making workshop of her fugitive husband.2!2 In Barcelona in 1716, 
the widowed Margarita Mensa described how her work as a guilded carter 
enabled her to support three great-grandchildren, one granddaughter, and 
“other relatives”.2!© In 1799, when the Barcelona carters’ guild sought to 
prevent a master’s widow from practising, she petitioned the crown to make 
the guild let her work, so that she could support her children.2/4 In 1822, 
when the Santander authorities told the unmarried Josefa del Rio that she 
should stop working as a fruiterer and instead “occupy herself by going into 
service”, she replied “that she did not want to be a servant, but to be a fruit 
seller” 218 

Where women were allowed to do guilded work, they were recorded 
as producing a non-trivial share of output. In fourteenth-century York, 
where the weavers’ guild admitted females to apprenticeship and 


independent practice, one-quarter of the cloth woven in the city was 
produced by females.2!° In eighteenth-century Lyon, although the silk guild 
did not admit females to training or independent practice, “it was 
commonly understood that wives of masters produced one-quarter of the 
workshop’s output under the license of the male head of household”.222 

Women thus did not agree that they were naturally destined for 
domestic roles and should therefore accept guild restrictions. They often 
stated explicitly and revealed by their actions that they preferred income- 
earning work. Quantitative findings confirm that half of married women 
and four-fifths of widows maintained themselves through working at 
occupations outside the household. Married women did not merely assist 
their husbands but pursued separate occupations. Women’s own choices 
show that they thought they would be productive at the craft and service 
occupations governed by guilds. By preventing women from legally 
practising crafts and trades, therefore, guilds were not reflecting “natural” 
gender roles but rather manipulating markets in their members’ favour at 
the expense of women with families to support. 


LACK OF SKILL? 


Another variant of the “biological” argument is that when guilds excluded 
women, they were simply reflecting the fact that interruptions due to 
motherhood, or the expectation of such interruptions, made women unable 
or unwilling to invest in their human capital, since they would not be able to 
practice any occupation intensively enough to repay the costs of learning.2*4 
Again, this echoes arguments guilds themselves used to suppress 
female competition. In 1540, the Lyon barber-surgeons’ guild restricted 
widows to shaving beards and healing wounds, claiming they were 
insufficiently skilled for more complicated work.222 In 1566, the Augsburg 
goldsmiths’ guild declared a total ban on females on the grounds that 
“women understand nothing of the goldsmiths’ work”.222 In 1599, the 
Munich brewers’ guild petitioned to prevent a widow from selling the beer 
she made on the grounds that “brewing is a learned art and given to men 
alone”.*24 Sixteenth-century German hosiers’ guilds prohibited women 
from using the newly introduced knitting frame on the grounds that it was 


so complicated that only men could learn to operate it, although in reality 
the frame made knitting easier; by 1600 the guilds had extended the 
prohibition, claiming that all knitting was beyond the capacity of females to 
learn.222 In seventeenth-century Barcelona, the silk-makers’ guild argued 
that women should not keep workshops or even sell silk products “because 
they did not have proper masters’ training” .22° 

Empirical findings reveal these arguments to be false. ‘Table 5.22 
shows five occupations from which at least one European guild barred 
women on the grounds that females could not learn the requisite skills. For 
each of the occupations, the qualitative database attests to the existence of 
multiple guilds elsewhere, in which women ran workshops as widows or, in 
some cases, independent masters in all-female or mixed-sex guilds. 

In silk-weaving, for instance, despite the claim of the seventeenth- 
century Barcelona guild that females lacked the skill even to sell silk wares 
in the market, there were no fewer than 22 guilds elsewhere that permitted 
women to operate workshops. Most were widows’-rights guilds, of course, 
but some were among the few all-female or mixed-sex guilds in Europe. 
One was in Cologne, whose city authorities wrote formally to the city of 
Antwerp in 1498 to explain “that in our city the craft of silk-making is 
carried on mainly by women and very rarely by men, with the result that the 
women are much more knowledgeable about the trade than are the men”.24 
In Bologna, so dominant were females in the mixed-sex guild of the silk- 
weavers that they constituted over 80 per cent of the mastership in 1796.228 
Even the existence of one such guild, let alone 22, refutes the claim that 
women lacked the skill to make and sell silk. 


T ABLE 5.22: Women Running Workshops in Occupations Guilds Claim Are Too Skilled for 
Females, 1261-1797 


Barber-surgeons Brewers Goldsmiths Hosiers Silk-weavers Total 
no. % 


Country: 


Austria 


Denmark 


England 


France 


Germany 


Italy 


N. Netherlands 


Spain 


Switzerland 


Period: 


Medieval 


Early modern 


Total no. 


Total % 


10 


19.2 


15.4 


19.2 


3.8 


10 


16 


22 


42.3 


14 


16 


16 


36 


52 


100.0 


1 
1.98 
9.6 
11.55 
26.9 § 
30,8 hh 
1.96 
11.5% 


36° 


30.8 § 


69.2 § 


100.0 


Notes: ° = not significantly different from percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 


level, !! = significantly lower than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.05 level. 1. 


significantly lower than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 level. hh — 


significantly higher than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.05 level. he 


significantly higher than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 level. The S. 


Netherlands has zero observations, significantly lower (at the 0.10 level) than its percentage of 


observations in the guilds database. For all other countries not represented in this table, their 
percentage of observations (zero) is not significantly lower than in the guilds database overall. 

Source: Qualitative guilds database: 52 observations of women masters in occupations some 
guilds claim are too skilled for females to practise. 
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The same is true of the goldsmiths’ craft. The Augsburg goldsmiths 
guild might claim that women “understand nothing of the goldsmiths’ 
work”, but at least 10 other goldsmiths’ guilds in Europe allowed widows to 
continue to operate the family workshop, girls to be formally apprenticed, 
or women to be masters. In Cordova in 1477, a female jeweller called 
Leonor Gonzalez described in her will the numerous elaborate ornaments 
she had made out of precious metals and the large fortune she had amassed 
through her work.222 In the workshops of the Augsburg goldsmiths 
themselves, the demanding arts of making clock cases, clock-keys, clock- 
chains, and filigree work from gold wire were regarded as the specialties of 
the masters’ daughters because of the delicacy and skill required.222 

Similarly, the Lyon barber-surgeons might claim that women lacked 
the skill to practise medicine, but at least 10 barber-surgeons’ guilds in 
other European cities let widows continue the family business. In 
Chateaubriand in 1732, when a guilded surgeon sued a woman for 
practising medicine, she presented numerous attestations from 
“distinguished people” whom she had cured, including one patient whose 
gangrenous leg she had healed after a male surgeon planned to amputate 
it.22! In Frankfurt am Main in 1745, the surgeons’ guild petitioned against 
25 non-guilded “encroachers”, 12 of them female.222 The willingness of 
patients to patronize these female medical practitioners suggests that the 
parties with the most at stake did not regard women as lacking expertise. 

Women and their families were willing to devote resources to training 
young women in craft skills, evidently believing that females could learn 
and practise them productively. Medieval Spanish maidservants’ contracts 
often specified craft training, as in 1465 when a Cordova couple put their 
10-year-old daughter into service with a female weaver to teach her the 
craft and give her a loom when she was trained.222 In 1521, a Malaga 
embroiderer agreed to train a girl in “making embroideries and worked 
ribbons, wide and narrow” for a year, in return for a training fee of 6,000 


maravedis (roughly 1,250 Euros in 2011).224 Contracts often stated 
explicitly that a female apprentice should be trained well enough to practise 
the craft, as in 1470 when a Cordova mason apprenticed his daughter to a 
female weaver who was to show her the craft in such a fashion that she 
“emerges from this [training] well prepared to exercise it [the craft]”,2“° or 
in 1502 when a Malaga weaver specified that a master was to teach his 
daughter “the craft of weaving stuffs, so that at the end of the said period of 
time she will be able to work with him”.*2® Women did not regard their 
domestic roles as rendering vocational training useless. In 1471 a married 
woman in Cordova paid a Jew from Seville to train her in the making of 
ceruse, a costly cosmetic of white lead.*22 In Augsburg in the early 1570s, 
Barbara Karg described how she and her mother between them had more 
than 60 years of experience in healing the sick, and how her mother had 
received formal instruction from “a learned medico”.228 

Contemporaries acknowledged women’s possession of craft skills. In 
1608, a Rome apothecary sued the guild officers for inspecting his 
workshop so invasively that his wife miscarried, depriving him of her 
essential work in the shop; he claimed to have trained her in the special arts 
of the confectioner, and formally valued her work at 200 scudi annually.222 
In 1750, an Augsburg bookbinder declared that he valued the work of his 
wife “as absolutely equal to that of a journeymen”—.e., an adult male who 
had completed a guild apprenticeship.~° In 1769, when six members of the 
London weavers’ guild violently invaded the workshop of Daniel Clark and 
accused his wife Elizabeth of illegitimately weaving at the loom, she 
testified that “I did it, they were offended because it was a work too good 
for a woman to have a hand in.”2! In 1781, a Lyon official wrote that, “in 
every profession where strength is not used as a necessary agent and first 
mover, it is well known that women perform the craft with more address, 
assiduity, and perfection than men”.242 Such evidence casts doubt on the 
idea that women had no use for craft skills and that guild barriers therefore 


made no difference. 


WEAKNESS? 


Physical weakness was another “natural” characteristic guilds frequently 
used to justify restrictions on women, as in 1511 when the Norwich 
worsted-weavers’ guild excluded female practitioners because of “their lack 
of strength, resulting in inferior products”,2“? or in 1758 when the Rome 
wool-weavers’ guild banned women because they “are incapable of lifting 
the weights involved in our trade” .2“4 

Women’s physical endowments certainly affected their productivity 
relative to males. Research on twentieth-century populations suggests that 
the ratio of female to male physical capacity lies in the 0.8—1.0 range for 
activities, such as running and sit-ups, which involve endurance and 
moving one’s own body weight, but around 0.5 for activities requiring a 
one-off effort at, for example, lifting an outside weight. Research on 
nineteenth-century Britain and America finds that in agriculture the ratio of 
female to male physical productivity lay in the range 0.61—0.67.2 This 
implies that females would have been less productive at agriculture and 
labouring than at crafts and trades. This was the precise opposite of the 
gender specialization that resulted when guilds excluded females. 

Within guilded activities, physiological endowments were only one of 
several determinants of women’s work. Holding other factors constant, 
upper-body weakness would create incentives for women to specialize in 
crafts involving light raw materials, light wares, services, and commercial 
interactions, and it seems likely that these considerations influenced the 
clustering of females in textiles, clothing, and retailing which we observed 
earlier in this chapter. But other factors were seldom held constant. Scarcity 
of male labour, low female wages, poorer alternative female jobs, better 
alternative male jobs, the possession of occupation-specific skills, 
ownership of complementary equipment, the goodwill associated with an 
existing family business, and many other variables created countervailing 
incentives for women to engage in heavy work.24° 

In fact, this is what we observe. The qualitative database contains 355 
observations of women engaging in physically arduous activities. As Table 
5.23 shows, these observations derive from 16 societies and cover seven 
centuries, testifying to the pervasiveness of hard physical labour by 
females. 


About 12 per cent of the observations in Table 5.23 involve women 
and girls carrying out heavy farm work and general labouring, both as 
family members and as paid workers. They show females ploughing, 
reaping, raking, threshing, winnowing, carrying thatch, carrying turves, 
mowing grass, carrying hay, loading manure, turning grain in granaries, 
stacking peat in the bogs, filling bags with peat, carrying earth, manuring 
vineyards, harvesting grapes, and carrying drinking water for cattle. Against 
this background of women’s involvement in heavy farm work and general 
labouring, it is difficult to argue that they were too weak to do similarly 
arduous work in crafts and trades. 


T ABLE 5.23: Females Doing Heavy Work, Twelfth to Nineteenth Century 


Doing heavy farmwork or Running the workshop in Doing the workina Total 


general labouring a heavy craft heavy craft 
no. % 
Country: 
Austria 1 5 5 11 3.18 
Denmark — 1 - 1 0.35 


England 


Estonia 


Finland 


France 


Germany 


Hungary 


Italy 


N. Netherlands 


Norway 


S. Netherlands 


Scotland 


Spain 


Sweden 


Switzerland 


Period: 


Medieval 


Early modern 


18 


64 


11 


33 


45 


11 


56 


16 


13 


70 


119 


127 


48 


44 


82 


20 


115 


17 


24 


18 


123 


234 


1.7 bh 


0.35 


0.35 


34,5 hh 


65.5 ll 


Total no. 42 189 126 357 100.0 


Total % 11.8 52.9 35.3 100.0 


Notes: ° = not significantly different from percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 
level, ! = significantly lower than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.05 level. 1. 
significantly lower than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 level. hh — 


significantly higher than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.05 level. he 
significantly higher than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 level. Bohemia, 
Bulgaria and Poland have zero observations, significantly lower (at the 0.05 level) than their 
percentage of observations in the guilds database. For all other countries not represented in this 
table, their percentage of observations (zero) is not significantly lower than in the guilds database 
overall. 

Source: Qualitative guilds database: 357 observations of females carrying out heavy work. 


Unsurprisingly, therefore, over half the observations (53 per cent) 
involve women operating workshops in heavy crafts. Women ran heavy 
craft businesses as masters in the few all-female or mixed-sex guilds, as 
masters’ widows in most ordinary guilds, and as independent 
businesswomen in suburbs and villages outside guild jurisdiction. We see 
women operating businesses as anvil-makers, blacksmiths, brass-founders, 
brewers, bricklayers, brick-makers, cabinetmakers, carpenters, chimney- 
Sweeps, Coopers, coppersmiths, crossbow-makers, cutlers, distillers, dyers, 
founders, fullers, glassblowers, glaziers, goldbeaters, goldsmiths, 
gunsmiths, hammer-makers, harness-makers, iron-grill workers, iron- 
makers, ironmongers, joiners, knife-smiths, lime-diggers, masons, metal 
forgers, millers, nailers, peat-carriers, pewterers, plasterers and limers, 
plumbers, porters, roofers, saddlers, scythe-smiths, shipbuilders, slaters, 
smiths, stonemasons, sword-makers, tanners, tilers, tool-makers, turners, 
wheelwrights, and many more. Of course, not all of these women did the 
heavy work themselves, since they could employ offspring or servants. But 
that in itself shows why women’s physical capacities could not justify 
guilds’ excluding them: the family and the market provided strong labour 
for women to hire. That women ran workshops in so many heavy crafts 
shows that what was needed was not so much physical strength as practical 
knowledge and business experience. These examples do not necessarily 


mean that it was common for women to run workshops in heavy crafts, but 
the fact that they did so at all casts doubt on the claim that women’s 
physical capacities justify guilds in excluding them. 

Finally, over one-third of observations in Table 5.23 show women 
actually carrying out the physical tasks involved in heavy industrial 
activities. Thus we observe women toiling in the workshops of armourers, 
blacksmiths, brewers, brick-makers, bronze-casters, cabinetmakers, 
carpenters, chain-smiths, coopers, coppersmiths, farriers, founders, 
fountain-masters, fullers, glassmakers, goldbeaters, goldsmiths, harness- 
makers, iron-goods-makers, joiners, knife-smiths, lime-brewers, nailers, 
pewterers, roofers, saddlers, shipwrights, silversmiths, smiths, tilers, 
wallers, wheelwrights, whitesmiths, and writing-table-makers. In the textile 
sector, we see women dragging linen in the bleaching-fields, carrying loads 
of raw wool, and transporting yarn and cloth on foot from one town to 
another. In the building trades, we see them carrying earth, sand and mortar, 
operating cranes, cutting stone for road-mending, working treadmills, 
carrying and laying bricks, constructing walls, carrying timber, working in 
quarries, and carrying roofing tiles. In mining, we observe women dressing 
metal, rinsing lead, doing stamping work, and transporting wood, coal, ore, 
and salt. It is evident, therefore, that women had the physical capacities to 
carry out the tasks in heavy crafts and trades. Again, these examples do not 
necessarily imply that it was common for women to carry out heavy labour 
—although in certain times and places, it evidently was. But the fact that 
they did so at all shows how problematic is the argument that the physical 
demands of industry were sufficient to justify guilds’ excluding women. 

Guild restrictions on women’s work indeed sometimes pushed females 
into physically more arduous activities. In 1454, for instance, the Danzig 
joiners’ and cabinetmakers’ guild ruled that women were to be excluded 
from all workshop activities except for painting, varnishing, and “using the 
saws”—one of the physically most demanding tasks.2““ In 1463, the 
Nuremberg roofers’ guild ruled that women and girls could be employed to 
carry heavy loads such as bricks, but not to do light work such as stirring 
mortar.~“8 In 1699, the Nuremberg guild of buckle-makers, chain-smiths, 
and jewellery-smiths forbade females to do finer work and restricted them 


to wielding the hammer in the smithy, by far the heaviest job.2“2 


The evidence in this section casts a sobering light on claims that pre- 
modern females were “mostly restricted to domestic activities”. Many 
women had the desire and capacity to learn occupational skills and use 
them to earn income, upper-body weakness and reproductive 
responsibilities notwithstanding. The behaviour of male guild masters 
reveals that they also regarded women as productive—in fact, too 
productive—in guilded trades. Throughout medieval and early modern 
Europe, as this chapter has shown, females without guild licenses were 
treated as dangerous competitors by male journeymen and masters. Guild 
harassment of women who worked in violation of guild rules provides 
perhaps the best testimony of all to women’s ability to learn guilded 
occupations and practise them productively. The corollary is that when 
guilds limited women’s work, they were not merely confirming the natural 
order but in fact were preventing females from allocating their time to those 
activities that would be most beneficial to them—and, as we shall see 
shortly, to the economy at large. 


Female Agency 


What about female agency — the idea that women easily circumvented guild 
restrictions? As we have seen, women did manage to learn vocational skills 
and to work at nearly every guilded occupation they were permitted to 
practise—and many they were not. Some take these findings as testimony 
to the power of female agency over any institutional rules imposed by 


guilds.22 


Alternative Training Institutions 


A first strand of argument is that guild obstacles to female apprenticeship 
did not matter because girls could get training using other institutional 
mechanisms. Some scholars have argued, for instance, that females 
obtained training “first of all [through] the family”.2>4 If that did not 
suffice, the argument continues, girls had a lavish array of other options, 
including apprenticeships in all-female and mixed-sex guilds, charitable 


schools, female religious communities, and non-guilded state 
manufactories.2°4 

Does the fact that women got training inside the family mean that 
being excluded from guild apprenticeship had no negative effects? Even 
scholars who are enthusiastic about familial training for young women 
acknowledge that for young men “the family should not be overrated as a 
source of training”.222 This makes sense: a major advantage of non-familial 
training institutions is that they enable people to match their talents with 
training that will maximize their happiness and productivity, rather than 
limiting them to the training available in their family of origin. Barring girls 
from seeking training outside their families cannot have made them better 
off. 

Girls did sometimes enter apprenticeships, as we have seen, but they 
did this largely outside the guild system. All-female and mixed-sex guilds 
were extremely rare, and thus provided only a few training niches for girls. 
Ordinary all-male guilds seldom admitted female apprentices, either 
banning them outright or taking for granted that they would not put 
themselves forward to be excluded. Charitable and other non-guild 
apprenticeships provided an alternative in some societies, particularly 
England, France, and Italy. But even then, as we saw in Table 5.15, girls 
secured less than one-third of apprenticeship niches. In most European 
societies, non-guild apprenticeships were extremely rare and reserved 
mainly for boys: in over 7,000 pages of surviving church court records for 
two Wiirttemberg communities between 1646 and 1800, for instance, 
charity apprenticeships were arranged exclusively for boys and just one 
informal, private apprenticeship for a girl was mentioned (in sewing).2°4 

What about other sources of training? Alternative training institutions 
for girls are hard to find. In late medieval Provencal towns, “formal 
education was restricted to young males. Parallel, informal, institutions may 
have existed for females, but they are not visible from our sources.”222 In 
early modern France, the state and church created alternative training 
institutions for girls precisely because most of the guild system excluded 
females, but even then the number of training niches remained tiny.2°° The 
alternative training institutions available to females often served girls 
poorly. The Civic Orphanage in Amsterdam, for example, taught girls to 


knit and sew in-house while placing boys in apprenticeships with 
masters.22“ Scholars who emphasize alternative training institutions for girls 
themselves admit that “training by orphanages and similar institutions, as 
well as academies, seems to have been marginal, in purely quantitative 
terms, next to the sheer numbers apprenticed by guild masters” .2°8 

Girls sometimes found that guilds hindered even their access to 
alternative training institutions. In the 1770s, for instance, the Valencia 
guild of rope-makers, braid-makers, and button-makers strongly opposed 
the establishment of a school to teach girls “to make buttons or any other 
craft appropriate to their sex and womanly strengths” for fear it would 
generate dangerous competitors for male guild members.222 In 
Wiirttemberg in 1799, when a Teinach cotton manufactory offered to 
provide girls with a 14-day apprenticeship and then employ them as cotton- 
spinners, the guild-dominated Wildberg town council objected on the 
grounds that “the persons here who are capable of such work can earn their 
livings from spinning wool, which cannot be diminished without 
disadvantaging the worsted-weavers’ craft”.2°2 In 1830, the Gorlitz tailors’ 
guild mounted a legal challenge to a sewing-school that taught only seven 
pupils, on the grounds that such sewing-schools were “illegal 
establishments of female tailor workshops” .2@ 

If alternative training institutions had provided a satisfactory substitute 
for guild apprenticeships, then girls and their families should not have 
perceived guilds as an obstacle. Instead, we observe them complaining 
vociferously about guild restrictions on female apprenticeship. In 1609, for 
instance, a Madrid braid-maker’s widow lamented loudly when the guild 
prosecuted her for teaching the craft to her daughter.2°2 In Geneva in 1696, 
15 gold-and-silk-cloth weavers objected strongly when their guild 


prohibited them from providing training to girls,2°2 and in 1700 a Geneva 


watchmaker protested when his guild forbade him to train his daughter.2& 
In Augsburg in 1723, the divorced wife of a painter complained when the 
painters’ guild forbade her to train the daughter of a fellow master.2® If 
girls could so easily have learned a craft through alternative institutions, 
why should they, their families, and the craftsmen who wanted to train them 


have regarded guild restrictions as objectionable constraints? 


It is thus unlikely that alternative institutions—whether the family, all- 
female and mixed-sex guilds, charitable bodies, or spinning and sewing 
schools—remotely compensated for the exclusion of females from guild 
apprenticeships. If guild apprenticeships were the best way for boys to 
obtain vocational training, then why bar them to girls? Conversely, if 
alternative training institutions were good enough for females, then guild 
apprenticeships cannot have been essential for males. The fact that some 
females got training using alternative mechanisms does not mean that 
women’s opportunities were unharmed by guild restrictions. 


HOW GOOD AN ALTERNATIVE IS THE INFORMAL SECTOR? 


Female agency is also supposed to have neutralized guild restrictions on 
women working at crafts and trades, due to the benign properties of the 
“informal sector”. Even though guilds legally barred females from many 
activities, it is claimed, women easily circumvented these restrictions by 
moving into “informal” work—i.e., illegal activity in the black market, 
which provided rich opportunities to enterprising females. Evidence of 
women working illicitly is taken as evidence that “there is no essential 
contradiction between women and guilds” .2° 

It is true that guild regulations could never be enforced perfectly, and 
that people restricted by guilds sometimes circumvented the hindrances by 
working illegally. But the fact that people can be seen making certain 
choices does not imply that institutional restrictions on those choices have 
no effect. If a woman made a choice that violated guild rules, she faced the 
risk of being penalized. This risk did not have to be 100 per cent in order to 
have a non-zero expected value. Consider the case of a seventeenth-century 
German servant girl who wove at the loom, counter to guild regulations. We 
know from the documentary sources that she or her employer faced a fine 
of three Gulden, equivalent to one year’s salary for a maidservant.2°4 Even 
if there was only a 25 per cent chance of being caught, the expected cost of 
her illegal work was one quarter of a year’s salary—which for some girls 
must have exceeded the expected benefit. On the margin, some girls would 
refrain from working illegally and some employers would hesitate to give 
them work. The same theoretical reasoning applied to an independent 


unmarried woman “combing wool like a journeyman”, a master’s widow 
trying to keep her workshop open despite having remarried, or a guild 
couple illegally training an orphan girl as an apprentice. All carried 
penalties of fines, confiscation, or social opprobrium. And for all, as 
archival records show, there was at least some risk of detection. As a result, 
the expected cost of doing these things was non-zero, and there would 
therefore be some marginal women and their potential employers who 
would refrain from making that choice, while others would go ahead. Only 
if the penalty or the risk of detection for violating guild restrictions were 
zero would no one’s choices be affected. The fact that some people can be 
observed making a particular choice does not imply, therefore, that the 
institutional rules governing that choice had no effect.2© 

Empirically, too, the evidence in this chapter has shown that women 
did not circumvent guild regulations without cost. Women sought to operate 
as independent masters in crafts and trades where there were mixed-sex 
guilds, but often faced restrictions on their apprentices, workshops, 
equipment, work permits, products, services, legal privileges, and 
participation in guild decision-making. Widows sought to continue family 
workshops but many were unable to satisfy conditions relating to 
remarriage, time-limits, age, having children to support, having a son to 
take over, special fees, and reputation clauses. Even those who met the 
conditions faced limitations on their workforce, workshop, equipment, raw 
materials, market access, products, services, and say in guild affairs. 
Masters’ daughters (and many other girls), facing a non-trivial possibility of 
spinsterhood, early widowhood, or marriage with an unproductive husband, 
therefore wanted to invest in their own human capital via craft 
apprenticeship, but were excluded by guilds or not permitted to progress to 
journeymanship or mastership. Guild regulations were seldom perfectly 
enforced, but circumventing them was risky. Not all women, especially the 
poor, could afford to take those risks. 

As for the informal sector, certainly it offered excluded groups such as 
women opportunities better than those provided by formal institutions such 
as guilds.2®? But we should not romanticize the shadow economy. As Dora 
Dumont found in her work on early modern Italy, women working 
informally in contravention of guild regulations enjoyed greater flexibility 


than guild membership allowed, but this does not mean that guilds were 
good for women. Rather, it “runs the risk of glorifying undesirable 
circumstances. Even though the apparently powerless managed to exercise 
control within adverse circumstances, it does not follow that those 
circumstances were preferable.”2“2 On the contrary, after the Bologna 
guilds were abolished in 1796, women eagerly welcomed their access to 
formal markets—too much so, in the view of officials who in 1803 
bemoaned “the insubordination of women in the years following the 
abolition of the guilds”.2“ Formal markets in which women could work 
legally gave them, among other things, security enough to be insubordinate. 


Culture Rather Than Institutions? 


In a wider perspective, however, it might be argued that women were 
oppressed because of patriarchal cultural attitudes, to which guilds were 
irrelevant. Some scholars go so far as to dismiss the idea that guilds limited 
women’s economic options, arguing that “pre-modern gender 
discrimination was not invented by, and certainly not restricted to, 
guilds”.2” Guilds’ ill-treatment of female workers, it is claimed, may have 
been “merely reinforcing other, possibly more significant social 
mechanisms” .2 In any case, the argument continues, “exclusion of women 
and minorities was a generalized social, religious and cultural 

phenomenon . . . the absence of guilds did not automatically improve a 
minority’s lot”.24 This amounts to the claim that institutions do not 
fundamentally made any difference, since economic outcomes are driven by 
invariant cultural norms. 

However, it hardly makes sense to dismiss the harm caused by A on 
the grounds that harm was also caused by B. The fact that other pre-modern 
social mechanisms were also used to restrict women’s work does not mean 
that it did not matter when guilds did so. Empirically, too, there is little 
support for the idea that institutional instruments play no role in 
operationalizing cultural norms. As Francesca Trivellato found for early 
modern Venice, 


guilds did not simply mirror the patriarchal, anti-Semitic, and xenophobic values that imbued 
society at the time. They also existed precisely to enforce these values, and to maintain and 
manage those inequalities that were perceived to be “natural” at the time, including those 
between the genders. Craft guilds were thus essential, not an accessory to the socio-economic 


fibre.222 


Patriarchal beliefs may have been widespread, but they were much more 
economically effective where institutional mechanisms enabled holders of 
these beliefs to give them practical expression. The consequence was that, 
in Judith Brown’s assessment, there was “an inverse relationship between 
the ability of guilds to regulate economic activity and the extent of female 
participation in the labor force”.2“8 

Conversely, women moved into almost any economic activity as soon 
as guild regulations loosened.2~ In occupations where guild rules were 
more liberal, such as retailing, female participation was significantly higher 
than in those where guilds were more restrictive.2“8 In societies with similar 
cultures, such as the Northern and Southern Netherlands, women enjoyed 
different opportunities in major occupations such as the clothing trades 
precisely because guilds in the Northern Netherlands had less political 
influence than those in the Southern Netherlands where male-dominated 
tailors’ guilds enjoyed “a better position to defend themselves against 
encroachments on their monopoly”.22 

Institutions did matter, as they enabled individuals to organize 
themselves to work together, for good or ill. Few would argue, for instance, 
that because beliefs in the virtues of high-quality craft wares and skilled 
training were universal in pre-modern Europe it did not matter what 
institutions were available to ensure that such quality and training levels 
were achieved in practice. Even if patriarchal beliefs were universal, the 
institutions to implement these beliefs varied. Strong guilds gave male 
masters the institutional capacity to act collectively to exclude women and 
to penalize free-riding by individual masters, some of whom—as revealed 
preferences show—otherwise chose to train female apprentices, employ 
female workers, and purchase from female suppliers. 

Craft guilds’ exclusion of women may not have been an expression of 
cultural attitudes at all. Guilds provided institutional mechanisms that 
enabled individual men, regardless of their cultural attitudes, to cooperate to 


restrict women’s work in order to reduce market competition.222 Gender 
may often have been just an excuse. In the end, male guild members may 
not really have cared which gender an outsider was: the main point was to 
fasten on some trait that could justify restricting competition and 


maintaining rents for insiders.2&4 


Did Guild Constraints on Women Matter for the Wider 
Economy? 


But how much did this matter in the great scheme of things? Guilds’ 
treatment of females was clearly unfortunate for the women involved, but 
many would argue that the performance of the economy at large was more 
important. Guilds may simply have redistributed resources from females to 
males, but left the efficiency of the economy unharmed. 

Doubt is cast on this idea by the research on modern developing 
societies mentioned at the beginning of this chapter, which has consistently 
found that excluding females from training, jobs, and business ownership 
harms the wider economy. For one thing, excluding females from human 
capital investment causes economic harm. A UN study, for instance, 
estimated that a 1 per cent increase in female secondary school enrolment in 
2000-2004 would have increased per annum GDP growth in the Asia and 
Pacific region by 0.23 per cent, an estimate paralleled in studies of other 
developing economies.2®2 Second, excluding females from the labour force 
harms developing economies: the same UN study estimated that if the 
female labour force participation rate in India in 2000—2004 had been the 
same as in the United States, India’s GDP would have increased by 4.2 per 
cent a year and its GDP growth rate by 1.08 percentage points a year. 
Achieving US female labour force participation rates would have increased 
the Malaysian GDP growth rate by 0.77 of a percentage point and the 
Indonesian rate by 0.56 of a percentage point.282 Finally, preventing 
females from becoming business owners and self-employed entrepreneurs 
slows economic growth. A 2016 study by Cuberes and Teignier quantified 
the effects of “frictions” (i.e., instititutional constraints) that keep women 
from becoming the owners of businesses or self-employed entrepreneurs. 


Analyzing 106 non-OECD countries in the latest year for which ILO data 
were available in 2016, the study found that constraints on women’s ability 
to become business owners and self-employed entrepreneurs reduced 
national income by 5 per cent in Latin America, 6 per cent in Sub-Saharan 
Africa, 7 to 8 per cent in Central Asia, the Middle East, North Africa, and 
East Asia, and 9 to 10 per cent in South Asia. When they added to these the 
constraints limiting women’s ability to participate in the labour force as 
employees, the reduction in national income rose to 10 per cent in Central 
Asia, 12 per cent in Sub-Saharan Africa, 16 per cent in East Asia, 17 per 
cent in Latin America, 25 per cent in South Asia, and 38 per cent in the 
Middle East and North Africa.2%4 

This chapter has shown that guilds restricted women’s economic role 
in precisely these three ways. Most guilds hindered girls’ admission to 
apprenticeship, restricting their ability to invest in their own vocational 
human capital. Most guilds restricted women’s ability to participate in the 
labour force in those industrial and service occupations which guilds 
regulated. Many guilds restricted women’s ability to continue existing 
family businesses and most prevented women from operating as 
independent entrepreneurs. Studies of modern LDCs suggest strongly that 
imposing such restrictions on women’s access to training, employment, and 
business ownership not only reduces women’s welfare but damages the 
performance of the economy as a whole. The limits guilds placed on the 
economic choices of women, therefore, inflicted harm on the women 
themselves, on the families they supported, and almost certainly on the 
economy at large. 
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PLATE 1. Feast of the Metzingen tanners’ guild, second half of the seventeenth century, surrounded 
by the names of the existing masters. Guilds maintained strength and cohesion through frequent 
assemblies and corporate sociability. The only female portrayed is serving food. Most guilds permitted 
a master’s widow to operate a workshop but many forbade them to sit with other masters at the guild 
feast. 


Source: Guild feast of the masters of the tanners’ guild, painting on glass, by Hans Christian Maurer 
(Reutlingen), from Metzingen or Urach, second half of seventeenth century. Landesmuseum 
Wiirttemberg (Aufenstelle Museum fiir Volkskultur in Wiirttemberg, Waldenbuch) 1.11, Inv. Nr. 
1951/136; Wikimedia Commons, Photo: Andreas Praefcke. 
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PLATE 2. Dance of the coopers’ guild during the Easter Monday celebrations in Corn Exchange 
Square, Berne, Switzerland, second half of the eighteenth century. Guilds organized such displays and 
processions to provide a public manifestation of their internal cohesion, external importance, and 
centrality to the town’s identity. 


Source: The Dance of the Coopers on the Kornhausplatz at the Corner of Hotelgasse and Kramgasse in 
Berne; coloured etching. Original by Johann Jakob Lutz (1753-1791). Source helveticarchives.ch; 
Swiss National Library, Prints and Drawings Department. GS-GUGE-LUTZ-E-1/Wikimedia 
Commons. 


PLATE 3. The Battle of the Golden Spurs, 11 July 1302, one of the best-known events of the late 
medieval “guild wars”. The Kortrijk (Courtrai) guild militias allied with the Count of Flanders to fight 
the town’s merchant magistracy, which was allied with the King of France. The victory of the guild 
militias is sometimes idealized as a triumph of medieval “democracy”, though the guildsmen used 
their resulting political influence to exclude and coerce poorer craftsmen, Jews, peasants, and women. 


Source: Battle of the Golden Spurs, detail from a miniature on parchment, painted by Virgil Master 
and his atelier, final quarter of the fourteenth century (after 1380). Chroniques de France ou de St 
Denis, British Library, Royal 20 C VII f. 34. 
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PLATE 4. King Henry VIII of England holding the royal charter he has just granted to the London 


barber-surgeons’ guild in 1540. The charter guaranteed royal support for the guild’s monopoly and its 
other economic privileges, in return for financial favours from the guild to the crown. 


Source: Henry VIII and the Barber Surgeons, by Hans Holbein the Younger, c. 1540: The Worshipful 
Company of Barbers/Wikimedia Commons. 
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PLATE 5. Guild coffer of the linen-weavers, Kulmbach, Bavaria, 1654. This guild included craftsmen 
from the town (the names on the left) and the countryside (the names on the right). Guilds used their 
coffers to store their archives of written privileges, account-books, and lobbying petitions, along with 
money they collected as entry fees, membership dues, and fines for offences against guild regulations. 


Source: Museum der Stadt Kulmbach, Kulmbach, Germany. 


PLATE 6. The Lord Mayor of London presides over the reconciliation between the Skinners’ and the 
Merchant Taylors’ Companies in 1484. Guilds frequently engaged in long-running and expensive 
disputes over occupational demarcations, public privileges, and the economic activities reserved for 
their members. 


Source: Painted mural, the Royal Exchange, painted circa 1904. Reproduced from Davies & Saunders, 
2004, The History of the Merchant Taylors’ Company, Leeds, Maney Publishing, Plate 5, with 
permission from the Mercers’ Company. 
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PLATE 7. The Pancake Revolution, Nuremberg, Easter 1795. High prices led a group of poor 
consumers to import cheap bread from the countryside, undercutting the expensive urban bakers’ 
guild. The guild responded by refusing to produce the traditional Nuremberg Easter pancakes. A mob 
of consumers then stormed the bakers’ shops. In the picture, the men attack with cudgels, women and 
children collect the bread, and the guild master flees over the roof. 


Source: Copperplate engraving by I. W. Hessel, Germanisches Nationalmuseum Nuremberg (M. S. 
521, Kapsel 1427); © Germanisches Nationalmuseum, Photo: Monika Runge. 
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PLATE 8. Good-conduct certificate for a guild journeyman from Znaim (Znojmo) in Moravia, 1816. 
The honourable guild of comb-makers in the town attests that Johan Mohowitzka, born in Brog 
(Prague?), age 23, stature small, face round, hair black, eyes blue, nose small, was in work there for 
three weeks, during which time he behaved loyally, diligently, quietly, peaceably, and honourably. 
Guilds, as associations of employers, used good-conduct certificates as a way of controlling the 
demands of their large, insecure, and often unruly workforce of journeymen. 


Source: Copperplate etching by F. Kraus, with later colouring and handwritten entries, signed and 
sealed by the guild foremen and also signed by the town mayor, issued in Znaim (Znojmo), 15 January 
1816. Dorotheum Auction House, Vienna, Austria/Wikimedia Commons. 
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PLATE 9. Revolt of the Hamburg guild journeymen, August 1791. The Hamburg guild journeymen 
laid down tools for eight days to protest against the banishment of the locksmith journeymen for 
having walked out in support of three of their fellows who had organized a strike. The masters of the 
locksmiths’ guild refused to issue their sacked journeymen with good-conduct certificates, personal 
possessions, or wage atrears, and demanded that they be refused sojourn anywhere else in Germany. 
The strike only ended after the Hamburg senate called out the military, which stormed the 
journeymen’s hostels, shooting two young men fatally and wounding several others. 


Source: Museum fiir Hamburgische Geschichte (1930, 233a). 


PLATE 10. A blacksmith’s wife forging a nail (for the Crucifixion). The middle-class image of the 
“weaker sex” did not apply in practice in medieval and early modern Europe, even in physically 
arduous occupations. Wives, daughters, maidservants, and masters’ widows often laboured in craft 
workshops, as long as guilds did not forbid it. 


Source: Holkham Bible Picture Book, south-east England, 1327-35. British Library, MS 47682, fol. 
31r. Image courtesy of Granger Historical Picture Archive. 


PLATE 11. A female medical practitioner and her assistant cupping (letting blood) from a patient’s 
foot, 1695. Some women learned skilled occupations such as medicine informally and practised them 
illegally, despite being excluded from apprenticeship and mastership by the barber-surgeons’ guilds. 
The willingness of patients to employ these illicit female practitioners suggests that the parties with 
most at stake did not regard women as lacking expertise. 


Source: Oil painting after an etching by Cornelius Dusart, Haarlem, the Netherlands, 1695. Wellcome 
Collection, Wellcome Library no. 45021i. 


PLATE 12. The governors of the Amsterdam wine-merchants’ guild, 1663. The guild officers were 
often the richest masters and formed an oligarchy that ran the guild in its own interests. Note the 


absence of women: a master’s widow could operate a workshop under her deceased husband’s guild 
license, but not hold guild office and thus not influence the regulations governing her work. 


Source: Painting by Ferdinand Bol, 1663, Bayerische Staatsgemaldesammlungen, Alte Pinakothek 
Miinchen, Accession No. 9656. 


PLATE 13. Quality monitoring at point of purchase: customers buy spectacles from a non-guilded 
pedlar. Even for such technically complicated products as optical equipment, many consumers 
preferred the lower price-quality combinations offered outside guilds. 


Source: Painting by Rembrandt van Rijn, The Spectacle-Pedlar, circa 1624-1625, Museum De 
Lakenhal, Leiden, The Netherlands/Wikimedia Commons. 
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PLATE 14. Royal charter granted to Bristol in 1347, giving the city the same right as London to 
penalize any baker who sold an underweight loaf by dragging him through the city streets on a hurdle 
with the defective loaf tied around his neck. Royal and municipal quality regulation coexisted with 
and often replaced guild regulation from an early date. 


Source: City of Bristol Record Office CC/1/6. 
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PLATE 15. Master baker with apprentice, c. 1390. Much work done by apprentices was not highly 
skilled, as in this case where the boy is bringing a tray of rolls for his master to put in the oven. But at 
least this boy is working at the craft instead of being exploited for housework and farm chores, the 
complaint of many guild apprentices. 


Source: Albucasis, Tacuinum sanitatis, Italy (Milan), c. 1390-1400, Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de 
France, département des Manuscrits, NAL 1673, fol 55. 
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PLATE 16. Apprentice being inspected by the masters of the Vienna blanket-makers’ guild, 1736. 
“The blanket-makers convene at their quarterly assembly to discuss what will best serve the guild: the 
young man wishes to move up out of service, he is not too tall nor yet too small, but he must fulfil his 
apprenticeship years before he is made into a journeyman.” Most guilds required a young man to serve 
a minimum term as an apprentice before he was allowed to progress in his profession, regardless of his 
individual capacities and characteristics. 


Source: Page from the pattern-book and private album of the Vienna blanket-maker journeyman, 
Johann Franz Hérmannsperger, 1736. Dorotheum Auction House, Vienna, Austria/Wikimedia 
Commons. 


PLATE 17. Attack by a mob on the wallpaper factory and private residence of Jean-Baptiste 
Réveillon in the guild-free enclave of the Faubourg Saint Antoine, 29 April 1789. The ringleaders 
were not employees of the factory but mainly guilded craftsmen from neighbouring districts of Paris. 
Réveillon was a good employer, but had been in conflict for decades with the Paris guilds, which 
objected to his introduction of English innovations and his attempts to combine activities reserved for 
separate guilds. 


Source: Anonymous print, Musée Carnavalet, Paris. Photo courtesy of Roger-Viollet Agency, G 
27629. © Musée Camavalet/Roger- Viollet. 
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PLATE 18. The masters’ book of the Frankfurt goldsmiths’ guild, 1709. Two guild masters, presided 
over by an angel, bestride the world, holding a heart labelled “loyalty” and a chain labelled “unity”, 
crushing underfoot the corpses of “envy” and “wrath”, together with an egg-shaped medallion marked 
“pride”. Guilds themselves recognized that internal cohesiveness was crucial for achieving their 
interests in the outside world. 


Source: Das Meisterbuch der Frankfurter Goldschmiede-Zunft, c. 1709, Historisches Museum 
Frankfurt. 
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PLATE 19. A playing card designed during the French Revolution (1793-1794) by moderate liberal 
republicans who believed in the rule of law, free markets, equality for women, and the emancipation of 
slaves, and sought to reinforce the principles of the Revolution in everyday things. Here the Queen of 
Diamonds, a beneficiary of the old privileged political order, is replaced by “Liberty of Occupations”, 
symbolizing the abolition of the French guilds in 1791. Her attributes are a cornucopia and a 
pomegranate, symbols of fecundity, and her mottos are “Industry” and the “Patentes” (trading licenses 
open to all) which she holds in her hand. 


Source: Nouvelles cartes de la Republique francaise. Plus de rois de dames de valets; le génie, la 
liberté, 1’égalité les remplacent: la loi seule est au dessus d’ eux (Paris: U. Jaume et J. D. Dugourc, 
1793-1794). Alamy G3B9YG. Chronicle/Alamy Stock Photo. 


PLATE 20. Market scene in the Netherlands, c. 1550. The artist shows the vibrant market society 
springing up in the Low Countries in this period and the multiplicity of market activities, many of 
them outside guild control. Periodic markets such as this provided valued opportunities for consumers 
to buy from producers and traders outside the local guilds. 


Source: Painting by Pieter Aertsen, c. 1550, Bayerische Staatsgemaldesammlungen, Alte Pinakothek 
Miinchen, Inventory No. 9656. 


CHAPTER 6 


Quality Regulation 


... they have been trained, and afterwards some have become masters, and are 
hindering and greatly harming this brotherhood, and have settled in the villages, and are 
making wares that are not adequate, and are deceiving God and the world, and are 
selling a pair of wooden shoes for 4 Heller. .. . And this is the custom concerning how 
we should sell each pair of wooden shoes: firstly, a pair of block wooden shoes shall be 
sold for 9 Heller.... 

—Petition of the wooden-shoe-makers’ guild, 

Middle Rhine towns, pre-1473 


It is not the curious makeing of a few Stockens, but the generall makeing of many that 
is most for the publick good, for that sets more people on work, as well Children and 
others, and when the Stockens are made up and sorted there are amongst them some for 
all sorts of people and the buyer is able to Judge of them and to give prices accordingly. 
If none but fine Stockens be made the poore must go without. 

—Petition of non-citizen stocking-knitters against 

the privileged citizen hosiers, Leicester, 1673/4 


Lille’s guild manufacturers cling to privilege. .. . [They] have been put to sleep by the 
confidence that no inhabitant of the countryside has the freedom to make the same 
fabrics as they do, which has made them insensibly fall into indifference regarding the 
perfection of their work. From this arises the failures in their fabrics, from this their 
failure in seeking to perfect them, their indolence in inventing other fabrics or aspiring 
to surpass foreign manufactures, persuaded as they are that as long as their exclusive 
privileges survive they will always have enough work to keep them busy. 

—Petition of the non-guilded Roubaix textile 

workers against the Lille textile guilds, c. 1765 


Taking a broad perspective, might it still be possible to believe that guilds 
were beneficial institutions? Even though they erected entry barriers, 
manipulated markets, and oppressed women, extracting profits for their 
members at the expense of everyone else, might they still have created 


countervailing benefits? The pre-modern economy, one might argue, did not 
have the supporting institutions necessary to sustain a well-functioning 
system of competitive markets. So the relevant comparison might not be 
between guilds and markets, but between guilds that provided some support 
for market exchange and a guildless economy with no exchange at all. 
Precisely the cartel profits generated by guilds might have provided 
incentives for guild members to commit themselves to crucial forms of 
collective action. These might have created benefits for society at large that 
were more than adequate to compensate for the costs of guilds’ cartelistic 
activities. 

Quality certification is one way guilds might have made the economy 
work better. A standard source of market failure is asymmetric information 
between consumers and producers about product quality. Producers know 
whether they are selling a good- or a bad-quality product—for example, a 
good or a bad cloth. But consumers do not know whether any given cloth is 
good or bad. So they are only willing to pay a price for that cloth that is the 
average between the value they place on a good cloth and the value they 
place on a bad one. Given that uninformed consumers will only pay the 
average price, producers will only sell bad cloths and will leave the market 
when they have good ones to sell, since they cannot get a good price for 
them. As sellers of good cloths leave the market, the average quality of 
cloths in the market declines, with the result that consumers’ average 
willingness to pay decreases, leading to even more producers of good cloths 
leaving the market, followed by the departure of even more consumers, in a 
vicious circle. As George Akerlof showed in his analysis of “The Market 
For Lemons”, asymmetric information between producers and consumers 
about product quality can create an adverse selection problem which drives 
out good products, causing the market to collapse.+ 

One way of dealing with this market failure is to create institutional 
mechanisms to certify quality, redressing the information asymmetry 
between producers and consumers. Guilds, some have argued, provided 
such mechanisms. First, guilds certified producers: no one who was not 
certified by the guild was allowed to provide the goods and services of that 
occupation.? Second, guilds certified products: they inspected goods for 
quality and forbade items below a certain quality level to be sold at all.2 


Third, some guilds engaged in monopoly contracting with wholesale 
merchants, collectively guaranteeing the quality of wares, especially those 
made by dispersed rural producers.* Fourth, some guilds operated collective 
sales rooms, providing information to consumers by assembling in one 
place the output of multiple producers and implicitly guaranteeing its 
quality.2 Finally, guilds are thought to have fostered a corporate ethos of 
honourable behaviour, backed by religious oaths and sanctions, which 
guaranteed to uninformed customers that wares were of high quality 
because that was the way honourable guild masters behaved.® 

If guilds indeed solved problems of asymmetric information about 
product quality between producers and consumers, what would we expect 
to observe? The appropriate level of quality is what consumers want, and 
different consumers will want different combinations of quality and price. 
So first and foremost, we would expect guilds to provide certification of 
different levels of quality without limiting the sale of uncertified products. 
Second, if quality certification was a major reason for the guilds’ existence, 
we would expect to observe guilds devoting considerable attention to it in 
their regulations. Third, if guilds were competent to ensure quality, we 
should observe them effectively implementing quality certification. Fourth, 
if guilds fostered a collective ethos of honourable behaviour, we should 
observe guild officers ethically certifying product quality and ordinary guild 
members ethically complying with quality standards. Fifth, if collective 
guild contracts were the efficient solution to information asymmetries 
between dispersed rural producers and their merchant customers, we should 
observe both parties voluntarily and frequently entering into such contracts. 
Sixth, if guild sales rooms were the efficient way to resolve uncertainty 
about product quality, then they should have been widespread, with both 
producers and consumers choosing to use them in preference to other 
market outlets. Seventh, if guilds were efficient institutions for quality 
certification, we should not observe the widespread existence of alternative 
quality certification mechanisms alongside guilds. Eighth, if guilds reduced 
information asymmetries about product quality, we should observe 
consumers preferring to purchase guild wares and avoiding black-market 
wares sold by non-guilded suppliers. Finally, if guilds successfully 
addressed failures in markets for product quality, we should observe 


industries with guild quality certification systems out-performing those 
without such systems. 

The guilds database contains 473 observations of guilds’ behaviour 
with regard to product quality, 400 qualitative and 73 quantitative. This 
chapter analyzes them to see what light they shed on guilds’ role in 
ensuring product quality. As we shall see, evidence on the behaviour of 
guilds, consumers, merchants, and governments does not support the view 
that guilds successfully ensured the appropriate quality level—the level 
consumers wanted. On the contrary, it suggests that guild quality 
certification mainly operated as an entry barrier. Guilds did, however, have 
unintended effects on quality: they compelled consumers to buy higher 
quality-price combinations than they wanted, they hindered industries from 
responding to changes in the quality demanded, and they undertook 
activities that were unrelated to quality but had unforeseen effects on it. 


Dip Gui_ps INFoRM CoNSUMERS OR COERCE THEM? 


The appropriate quality level is what consumers want. As the French civil 
servant and economist, Simon Clicquot de Blervache, put it in 1778, “The 
perfection of a cloth is not a positive quality, it is only relative. That is, a 
cloth is good only in proportion to its price; it is in conformity with the 
buying wishes of the consumer.”2 Consumers differ in both tastes and 
incomes, so different consumers will prefer different combinations of 
quality and price. The problem of “quality” under asymmetric information 
is solved not by guaranteeing a minimum standard, therefore, but by 
providing reliable information about what the quality is and then letting 
consumers choose. If guilds indeed solved problems of asymmetric 
information about product quality between producers and consumers, we 
would expect them to provide certification of different levels of quality 
without limiting sales of uncertified products, since some consumers 
desired low quality-price combinations. 

However, this is not what we observe. Guilds certified quality through 
two main mechanisms. First, they certified producers. Only individuals 
certified by the guild were legally allowed to supply goods and services in 
that occupation. Those who could not get guild certification were excluded 


from the market. Second, guilds inspected and branded output, so that only 
guild-certified wares could be legally sold. High-quality output was 
certified and customers were legally allowed to buy it. Low-quality output 
was not certified and customers were forbidden to buy it. Products that 
could not get guild certification were excluded from the market. 

This was not because providing information about multiple quality 
levels was not feasible. There was no technical reason guilds could not let 
non-masters sell output on condition that it was accurately labeled (e.g., as 
journeyman’s work or non-guilded wares). But no guilds did this. As 
Chapters 3 and 5 showed, producers without guild certification were 
completely prohibited from operating. Even if they openly admitted their 
non-guild status, they were banned from producing, and they and their 
customers were prosecuted. Guild certification of producers did not convey 
information to consumers via gradations in certification, but instead stopped 
customers from buying wares from non-guild producers, even if they 
wanted to. Guild workshops undoubtedly often sold the work of 
apprentices, journeymen, or masters’ wives and daughters, but only behind 
the facade of the master’s license. 

There was also no technical reason guilds could not permit sales of 
products of different quality levels, including those that failed guild 
inspections, so long as they were accurately labeled as substandard. A 
graded certification system was technically feasible from the thirteenth 
century onwards, as shown by scattered guilds that permitted such a system. 
In 1227, for instance, the newly formed Toulouse textile guild required each 
weaver to mark his cloths in such a way that product quality would be 
easily recognized, but did not prohibit him from manufacturing or selling 
coarser grades of cloth as long as they bore the appropriate mark.® In 1292, 
the Reims weavers’ guild distinguished cloths destined for the local market 
(to which the maker fixed his individual mark and which were allowed to 
be sold locally even if they failed the quality inspection) from wares 
destined for export (which had to obtain the town brand by passing the 
inspection). In the fifteenth century, the Swiss town of St Gallen succeeded 
in becoming the largest exporter of linen canvas in Europe, using a labelling 
system consisting of five quality levels. But only cloths that were certified 
at the lowest grade of “O” were excluded from the market even if 


consumers wanted to buy them.2 In the late sixteenth century, the Venetian 
silk industry adapted to changes in demand by approving lighter silks and 
mixed silk-flax fabrics which were lower quality but also cheaper, simply 
setting up a graduated certification regime so lower-quality cloths were 
clearly recognizable! The English “aulnage” office—the cloth-sealing 
system operated by the state in order to collect taxes—operated a graduated 
certification system whereby low-quality cloths could still be sold; 
surviving aulnage seals reading “defective” and “to[o] short” show that 
pieces known to be low-quality were traded across considerable distances./4 
In Prussia, when state-controlled cloth-sealing was introduced in 1712, the 
industry moved away from the “pass-fail” guild scheme to a four-level 
graduated labelling system in which even the lowest (“standard”) grade was 
still allowed to be sold to customers who wanted it.42 

But despite the fact that graduated product certification was technically 
possible from the early thirteenth century on, guilds did not typically use it, 
instead overwhelmingly applying a “pass-fail” inspection system that 
allowed only wares that passed to be sold. Guilds often resisted graduated 
inspection systems on the grounds that they would open the floodgates to 
non-guilded wares. In France, for instance, it was not until the 1780s that 
the guilds were weakened enough for the state to introduce a graduated 
system of quality certification, in which textile producers were allowed to 
choose whether to produce according to guild rules and have their wares 
certified by guild inspectors, or alternatively to produce outside the guild 
rules and have their products labeled libre (“free”).4 Linen and cotton 
producers almost exclusively chose the “libre” label even when they were 
producing in conformity with guild norms, “so as to avoid the risk of an 
over-zealous corporation officer or inspector having them seized because of 
a minor defect”.42 Evidently these textile producers did not expect guild 
labeling to enhance their reputation or their sales, at least not enough to 
compensate for the costs of guild control. A similar system was introduced 
in Spain in 1789: each woollen-weaver was required to affix his name and 
town to his cloth, but otherwise was allowed to choose his techniques 
independently of guild regulation; the guild seal was not compulsory, but 
was reserved for cloths that conformed to the official regulations.12 Such 
graduated quality inspections had been technically feasible for over 550 


years, as we have seen. But in many places they became politically feasible 
only in the course of the weakening of the guilds and their eventual demise. 
Guilds’ strong attachment to pass-fail quality certification can be seen 
from the numerous cases in which a guild not only refused to put its 
certification mark on an item that failed the test, but confiscated it, defaced 
it, or destroyed it. In medieval Vienna, for instance, products condemned by 
the guild inspectors on the grounds of Ungerechtigkeit (“non-rightness”) 
were taken to the city hall and burnt; there was no allowance for gradations 
or appeal.“ In medieval Reichenbach, woollen cloths that failed the quality 
inspection were burnt;/2 in the Prussian town of Kulm (now in Poland), the 
guild burnt not just the offending cloth but the loom on which it had been 
woven.-2 In fourteenth-century Barcelona and Valencia, products 
condemned by the guild consuls were confiscated and publicly burnt by the 
hangman.22 In fifteenth-century Fribourg, woollen cloths that failed 
inspection had large holes cut at both ends.2! In York in 1492, when a non- 
guild-member produced wine, the vintners’ guild not only pronounced it 
unfit but struck the heads off the bottles “openly in sight of the people”.22 In 
medieval and early modern Cologne, pieces of armour that failed inspection 
by the armourers’ guild were destroyed by the inspectors.*2 In Seville in the 
1560s, the quality inspectors of the silversmiths’ guild destroyed an Agnus 
Dei, a cross, a choker, and a pair of filigree earrings, not because they were 
lacking in precious metal content but on the grounds that they were “of the 
work that is forbidden”.*4 In seventeenth-century Wiirttemberg, worsteds 
that failed guild inspections were torn in three.22 In early modern 
Nuremberg, metalwares that the brass-founders’ guild failed were broken 
up.2° In France in 1670, cloths that the guild inspectors objected to were 
ritually exhibited in front of the inspection office on a pillory nine feet high, 
after which they were cut up, torn in pieces, or burnt.4 In early modern 
Rome, items of jewelry that did not meet the quality definitions of the gold- 
and silversmiths’ guild were immediately destroyed, including foreign 
omaments and, unfortunately, artefacts made in antiquity.28 In Valencia in 
1783, the silk guild inspector confiscated and publicly burned silk cloths 
that had not been made in accordance with the guild rules; after vigorous 


protests and royal intervention, he imposed the milder penalty of burning in 
private.22 

So the information content of guild quality controls was, at best, crude. 
Producers were either admitted by the guild or banned altogether: 
consumers were not allowed to buy from journeymen, Jews, or women, 
even if they preferred the lower product quality and price involved. Wares 
either passed the guild inspectors or were banned from sale: consumers 
were not allowed to buy low quality-price combinations even if it suited 
their tastes and budgets.=2 

If the aim of guild quality controls had been to provide information to 
customers, guilds would have permitted consumers at least to choose 
between producers and wares that were guild-certified (higher in quality but 
also higher in price), and ones that were not guild-certified (lower in quality 
but also lower in price). The fact that guilds completely banned producers 
and products that did not meet their conditions, rather than providing 
information and allowing customers to choose, suggests that the primary 
aim of guild inspections was not to reduce information asymmetries about 
product quality. As we shall see, pass-fail standards served quite different 
goals: limiting entry and restricting competition. 


How Mucus ATTenTION Dip GuiLps 
DEVOTE TO QUALITY CERTIFICATION? 


If guilds regarded asymmetric information about product quality as a major 
concern, one would expect to see them devoting considerable attention to 
quality issues in their regulations. After all, as we saw in Chapter 2, guilds 
typically drafted their own ordinances and devoted much time and money to 
getting governments to confirm them.2! Guild ordinances should therefore 
have reflected guild priorities. 

Guilds certainly often justified their ordinances on the grounds that 
they would ensure high product quality. This might seem persuasive for 
practitioners of educated professions, such as the Paris surgeons who in 
1300 justified their first charter—and their right to put non-members out of 
business—on the grounds that “in Paris there are some males and females 
who undertake surgeonry who are not deserving to do so and put people in 


peril of death”.22 One might also be persuaded by luxury artisans, such as 
the Madrid gilders who argued that their seventeenth-century statutes were 
“appropriate and necessary for the good of the republic so that works be 
performed with the goodness and perfection required” .22 But guilds in low- 
skilled occupations used the same rhetoric, as did the Burgos labourers 
when in 1609 they claimed their ordinance would benefit the common weal 
by ensuring “perfect materials and property designs”,“4 or the Paris flower- 
sellers who in 1776 claimed that the cancellation of their guild ordinance 
meant that they were forced by “the need to sell at low prices . . . to turn out 
shoddy [goods] . . . which strikes mortal blows to commerce”.22 

After the introductory rhetoric, how much attention did guild 
ordinances actually devote to quality concerns? Bo Gustafsson, relying 
heavily on Scandinavian and German sources, claimed that virtually every 
medieval guild ordinance contained at least some reference to quality 
regulations, which he interprets as indicating that quality control was a 
major concern.2° Steven Epstein, focussing more on medieval Italian and 
Iberian sources, concludes that quality prescriptions “are not a usual feature 
of guild statutes”.24 Even in the same cultural zone and the same 
occupation, in fact, guilds varied enormously in the extent to which they 
had any quality regulations at all. Among high-quality armour-makers in 
Germany, for instance, while the Cologne guild introduced quality 
inspections in 1397, in Landshut it was not until 1479, in Nuremberg 1498, 
and in Augsburg not until 1562.28 Nor did quality regulation expand 
ineluctably over time. In Sweden, for instance, product quality was 
prominent in fifteenth- and sixteenth-century guild statutes but had 
disappeared by the eighteenth century.22 

What about quantitative evidence? Luca Mocarelli analyzed 1,155 
guild ordinances in 50 large cities in northern, central, and southern Italy 
between 1220 and 1800.22 Product quality was unusually important in 
Italian industries, according to Mocarelli, because they were technically 
advanced and export-oriented; he contrasts this with Germany where, he 
believes, industry was backward and hence product quality must have been 
less important.*! It is therefore striking that, as Table 6.1 shows, only 39 per 
cent of Italian guild ordinances contained any regulations setting quality 
standards. Even in the more highly export-oriented luxury sectors, such as 


textiles and leather, only 48 per cent of guild ordinances contained such 
provisions; outside those sectors, the percentage was considerably lower. 
Thus, even in the most quality-oriented industries in one of the most 
quality-oriented economies in Europe, only a minority of guilds imposed 
any quality regulations. 


T ABLE 6.1: Percentage of Guild Ordinances Containing Technical Regulations Setting Quality 
Standards, Italian Cities, 1220-1800 


Sector No. guilds No. with technical regulations § % with technical regulations 
Textile 198 94 47.5 
Leather 105 50 47.6 
Metal 125 52 41.6 
Other occupations 727 257 35.4 
All 1,155 453 39.2 


Notes: Based on all 1,155 guilds recorded in 50 cities with populations over 10,000 in at least 3 
of the 6 dates 1300, 1400, 1500, 1600, 1700, and 1800 in northern, central, and southern Italy. 
“Technical regulations” are defined as those imposing quality standards; see Mocarelli 2008, 173-5. 

Source: Mocarelli 2008, 163, 173—5 with Figure 4. 


That a guild ordinance should make any reference at all to product 
quality is quite a low bar. If quality certification were of central importance 
then it should surely occupy a large share of the provisions in an ordinance. 
Bo Gustafsson thought it did: “The majority of the guild statues [sic] are 
concerned precisely with demands for a sufficiently high quality of 
product” .44 

But quantitative data do not confirm this. Three studies have analyzed 
this question quantitatively for guilds in Germany, Italy and Spain, 
spanning the nearly four and a half centuries from 1251 to 1686. ‘Table 6.2 
shows their findings. They yield three conclusions. 


First, one would expect quality prescriptions to be more important in 
export industries selling to international markets. Greater spatial separation 
between producers and consumers should have made information 
asymmetries about product quality more severe and guild regulations 
establishing a reputation for product quality more important.“2 But the 
figures in Table 6.2 show the opposite. The German and Italian data come 
from export-oriented textile guilds, while the Spanish data come from a 
mixed sample of occupations, many oriented towards local customers. But 
quality-related prescriptions comprised a majority only in the Spanish 
sample. And even in the Spanish guilds, quality prescriptions comprised 
only 54 per cent of the total, and the proportion declined over time, from 80 
per cent in the early fourteenth century to only 35 per cent in the late 
sixteenth. 


T ABLE 6.2: Share of Guild Prescriptions Devoted to Quality Control, Three European Societies, 
1251-1686 


Society Locality Period Occupation Quality Total Quality 
level prescriptions prescriptions 
No. No. % 
Germany @ Calw 1589 worsted- low 16 3 18.8 
weavers 
Wiirttemberg Black 1611 worsted- low 26 5-9 19.2— 
Forest weavers 34.6 
Calw region 1686 worsted- low 34 1-4 2.9-11.8 
weavers 
Subtotal Germany 1589-  worsted- low 76 9-16 = 11.8— 
1686 weavers 21.1 
Italy b Padua 1520—__-wool- high 177 2 1.1 


59 workers 


Padua 1560—__ wool- high 42 0 0.0 
89 workers 


Padua 1590—__—-wool- high 233 5 2.1 
1650 workers 


Subtotal Italy 1520—__—-wool- high 452 7 1.5 
1650 workers 


- c¢ Spanish towns 1251- all mixed 10 4 40.0 
nee 1300 
Spanish towns 1301- all mixed 58 46 79.3 
50 
Spanish towns 1351- all mixed 326 211 64.7 
1400 
Spanish towns 1401- all mixed 444 279 62.8 
50 
Spanish towns 1451- all mixed 1,590 965 60.7 
1500 
Spanish towns 1501- all mixed 1,708 843 49.4 
50 
Spanish towns 1551- all mixed 662 234 35.3 
1600 
Subtotal Spain 1251- all mixed 4,901 2,627 53.6 
1600 


Notes: * Articles in the guild ordinance referring to output quality standards (the lower figure) or 
to output quality standards plus sealing and inspection regulations which also served to enforce 


entry barriers and quotas (the higher figure). b Quality-related resolutions adopted by the board of 


the guild. © Manufacturing norms, regulation of commercialization, acquisition of raw materials, 
sale of finished product. Quality level is defined in the study in question. 


Sources: * Ogilvie 1997, 345-7. b Caracausi 2008, 157 (Table 3.2); Caracausi 2017 
[Information Asymmetries], 400 (Table 1). © Collantes de Teran Sanchez 1993, 100-1. 


The second noteworthy finding is that the proportion of quality 
prescriptions was not related to the quality level of the industry. The Italian 
textile industry analyzed in Table 6.2 produced cloths renowned for their 
fine quality, whereas the German one produced coarse cloths which 
addressed a poor customer base. In neither industry did quality prescriptions 
remotely make up a majority of guild statutes. If anything, however, the 
proportion was higher in the low-quality German industry (between 3 and 
35 per cent) than in the high-quality Italian trade (less than 3 per cent). 

Digging deeper into the behaviour of the two export-oriented guilds in 
Table 6.2 reveals a third salient feature. Both left their quality prescriptions 
unchanged for centuries. The Padua wool guild saw huge transformations in 
qualities and types of products between 1520 and 1645, including the 
introduction of knitwear, mixed fabrics, and lighter variants of existing 
fabric types.“ But over this period the guild introduced no new quality 
regulations and no modifications to existing ones.42 The German worsted 
guild made a few more adjustments, but still introduced only four new sets 
of quality prescriptions between 1589 and 1750, a 161-year period during 
which technology, cloth assortment, and fashion changed rapidly in the 
European worsted sector.*® 

The amount of attention guilds devoted to product quality in their 
ordinances does not suggest they regarded it as a major concern. The largest 
available quantitative study shows less than half of guild ordinances 
mentioning quality regulation at all. Even guild ordinances that did mention 
quality control often devoted only a small proportion of their prescriptions 
to it. This included guilds in export-oriented activities, where information 
asymmetries about product quality should have been most critical and guild 
action to establish a quality reputation correspondingly important. We do 
not know why so many guilds showed such unconcern for quality 
certification. One may have been a recognition that, as the Turin tailors’ 
guild admitted in its 1680 ordinance, quality was a matter of taste, “soa 
precise standard of production could not be imposed”.*“ Another may have 
been that guilds themselves recognized that they were not actually very 
effective at implementing such regulations. 


How EFFECTIVE WERE GUILDS IN CARRYING 
Out QUALITY CERTIFICATION? 


If reducing information asymmetries about product quality was a major 
contribution guilds made to the functioning of pre-modern markets, we 
should observe them enforcing quality certification in a focused and 
effective way. As far as preventing production by non-guild-certified people 
was concerned, guilds were indeed focused and effective, as we saw in 
Chapters 3 and 5. But guild entry barriers also served other purposes than 
quality control, so the effectiveness with which they were enforced is not an 
independent indicator of guild quality certification. 

As far as certifying output, guilds’ focus and effectiveness were 
surprisingly patchy. Even guilds that had output prescriptions in their 
ordinances did not necessarily enforce them. In fifteenth- and early- 
sixteenth-century London, for instance, “despite the rhetorical prominence 
of standards of production, there is remarkably little evidence to show that 
the Tailors’ Company was as interested in punishing those who produced 
faulty goods as it was in preserving opportunities for its freemen”.“2 In 
seventeenth-century Bologna, the apothecaries’ guild did not even pretend 
that the remedies sold by “charlatans” were any less efficacious than the 
corporately certified medicines dispensed by guild masters, instead merely 
requiring the charlatans to pay an annual fee to the guild for permission to 
go on prescribing to patients.“ In eighteenth-century Elbeuf, the woollen- 
weavers’ ordinance contained lavish quality provisions, but in practice the 
guild neglected most of the prescriptions, to the extent that Elbeuf woollen 
exports pee notorious for their cheap wool, low thread counts, and 
inferior dyes.22 For eighteenth-century Malmé, Lars Edgren analyzed the 
assembly minutes of 13 guilds and found that only one —the tailors— 
showed any concern product quality, and then only in response to 
customer complaints.2! In eighteenth-century Naples, the wool guild 
produced poor-quality cloths because “those in charge of the Guild did not 
care that the production techniques were backward; they were more 
interested in defending their members’ privileges” .>4 

But these are just examples. A more systematic approach is to analyze 
guild enforcement activities quantitatively. There are four studies that 


enable us to measure what proportion of guild enforcement activities were 
quality-related. Table 6.3 summarizes their findings. The guilds in question 
were located in Italy, Germany, and England, and the observations span the 
period from 1520 to 1760. According to the authors of the studies, the 
occupations cover a range of quality levels, from very high (Padua and 
London) to very low (Wildberg). They include industrial wares (Padua and 
Wildberg), services (London), and mixed crafts and services (Venice). Two 
are from large cities (London with 200,000 inhabitants, Venice with 
139,000), one from a small city (Padua with 35,000 inhabitants), and one 
from a quasi-rural region (the district of Wildberg with perhaps 3,000 
inhabitants scattered across two small towns and a dozen villages). 

The percentage of enforcement activities devoted to quality control 
varied widely, from nearly zero at times in Padua and Venice to sometimes 
over 70 per cent in Wildberg. But the average across all observations was 
low, at about 20 per cent. The quality level of the output had no consistent 
association with the intensity of quality enforcement: high-quality output 
was associated with both very low shares of quality-related enforcement 
(among the Padua wool-workers) and very high shares (among the London 
apothecaries), while low-quality output was associated with the highest 
observed share of quality enforcement (among the Wildberg worsted- 
weavers). Nor was there any consistent link with export-orientation, which 
was associated with a low share of quality-related enforcement in Padua 
and a high share in Wildberg; conversely, orientation to local markets was 
associated with a low share of quality-related enforcement in Venice and a 
high share in London. Size of city also showed no consistent relationship 
with quality enforcement, with very large cities seeing high shares of 
quality-related enforcement (in London) as well as low ones (in Venice). 
The amount of attention a guild devoted to quality control does not appear 
to have been a response to the technical requirements of the industry, the 
distance to the customer base, or the size of settlement across which guild 
members had to be monitored. But it did, as we shall see, respond to power 
struggles and distributional conflicts. 

Severity of penalties is another way of measuring guild priorities. 
Gustafsson argued that guilds imposed “exceedingly harsh sanctions for 
violating the quality regulations (destruction of the goods, fines, exclusion 
from the guilds, exile from the town)”, and that this demonstrates the 


importance they placed on quality certification.22 But this claim is based on 
a few unusually severe penalties mentioned in legislation. In practice, guild 
quality penalties were often lenient. The Padua wool guild seldom imposed 
any, and the few it did simply required the offender to re-do the work or 
reimburse the customer.24 The Wildberg worsted guild imposed fines worth 
an average of 2 to 3 days’ earnings and never excluded or exiled anyone; its 
fines for quality violations were the lowest for any type of offence.22 The 
livery companies of early modern London prescribed apologies, minor 
fines, or promises of reformation “even in quite serious matters such as 
assaults [on guild quality inspectors] or the deliberate falsification of 


goods” .2© 


T ABLE 6.3: Share of Guild Enforcement Devoted to Quality Control, Four Guild Samples, 1520— 
1760 


Locality Period Occupation Quality Measure of enforcement Total Quality- 
level related 
No. % 
Padua 1520-59 wool-workers high civil cases in guild court 1,027 185 18.0 
1560-89 wool-workers high civil cases in guild court 191 11 58 
1590— —wool-workers_ high civil cases in guild court 584 14 24 
1650 
Padua@ 1520-59 wool-workers high criminal cases in guildcourt 461 2 0.4 
1560-89 wool-workers high criminal cases in guild court 197 0 0.0 
1590— _—wool-workers_ high criminal cases in guild court 249 6 2.4 
1669 
Wildberg b 1598—- ——_—-worsted- low no. offences fined by guild 259 185 71.4 


1647 weavers 


1668-99 worsted- low no. offences fined by guild 89 61 68.5 


weavers 
1700-60 worsted- low no. offences fined by guild 284 111 39.1 
weavers 
Venice” 1615 all mixed guild prosecutions in public 63 1 1.6 
occupations court 
fonden = 2927-90 apothecaries high cases in court of assistants 329 180 54.7 
Average 3,733 756 20.3 


Notes: “Quality level” = as defined by the study in question. Averages: Padua civil cases 1520- 
1650 11.7%; Padua criminal cases 1520-1650 0.9%; Wildberg 1598/1760 56.5%. 


Sources: * Caracausi 2008, 164 (Table 3.4), 166 (Table 3.5); Caracausi 2107, 400 (Table 1). b 
Ogilvie 1997, 332 (able 9.6). © Shaw 2006, 78-9, 87. d Wallis 2002, 93, 100 n. 46. 


The percentage of masters violating quality prescriptions is also an 
indicator of how seriously a guild enforced the requirements. If quality 
offences were frequent, guild enforcement cannot have been a serious 
deterrent. In London between 1560 and 1600, for instance, about one- 
quarter of the men serving as wardens of the Clothworkers’ Company were 
fined at some time for poor workmanship.22 Among the London 
apothecaries between 1620 and 1640, 28 per cent of entering masters, 38 
per cent of masters keeping apprentices, and one-third of the guild officers 
were detected breaking guild regulations, over half of them committing 
quality offences.2 In eighteenth-century French guilds, large numbers of 
masters resisted quality inspections, evaded sealing regulations, or were 
detected in quality violations.22 When a particular offence is committed 
persistently, it raises questions about the motivation of enforcers and the 
adequacy of penalties. 

One reason guild quality enforcement was so inconsistent was that 
many guild inspectors were not up to the job of detecting low-quality work, 
beyond noting superficial features (such as size) which were just as readily 


apparent to potential customers.* In sixteenth-century Mittweida, for 
instance, the linen-weavers’ guild inspectors were so negligent that the 
quality of cloths made by guild weavers compared poorly with that of non- 
guilded competitors in rural Silesia.® In sixteenth-century Padua, the wool 
guild automatically sealed any cloth, regardless of quality, so long as it was 
presented by a guild member and the required tax was paid.®2 In 
seventeenth-century Calw, merchants and officials regarded local guild 
inspectors as having “hardly any notion of the requirements of the wider 
market”. In seventeenth-century Valenciennes, “merchants complained 
bitterly about shoddily made, undersized fabrics passed by inspectors who 
had become careless once they had bought their offices”. In eighteenth- 
century Lucca, the “connivance and slight attention” of the guild inspectors 
meant that low-quality silks were approved and the worst evaded inspection 
altogether.®© In eighteenth-century Wildberg, the worsted-weavers’ guild 
rotated the sealer’s position every two years according to seniority, so that 
every guild master would get a turn at the sealing fees, resulting in the 
“improper conduct of the sealing counter”.°4 Neither guilds nor their 
officials apparently had compelling economic incentives to implement 
effective quality certification. 


Dip GuiL_ps CERTIFY QUALITY BY FOSTERING 
AN ETHOS OF HONOURABLE BEHAVIOUR? 


But what of non-economic incentives? The traditional, romantic view of the 
guild, after all, is that it created a collective ethos of honourable behaviour. 
Some scholars argue that this ethos created beneficial non-economic 
reasons for guild members to refrain from taking advantage of their superior 
information about product quality in order to exploit customers. Catharina 
Lis and Hugo Soly, for instance, argue that guilds created an ethos of trust, 
honour, and reputation among their members, and that “such moral 
categories were of great significance to relations between masters, implying 
a mutual sense of obligation and helping to maintain stable product 
quality”.°® Gary Richardson postulates that shared religious beliefs helped 
guilds enforce quality standards by deterring guild members from shirking 


and free-riding on regulations. Guild religious activities declined after the 
Protestant Reformation, he claims, causing guilds themselves to decline 
because they could no longer leverage shared norms for economic ends.°2 

Certainly, guild ordinances do often contain lofty moral sentiments 
about how the guild would ensure that the occupation was practised in an 
honourable way. In 1377, for instance, the London “mysteries” (guilds) 
were granted exclusive charters in order that “no knavery, false 
workmanship, or deceit shall be found in any manner in the said misteries; 
for the honour of the good folks of the said misteries, and for the common 
profit of the people”.22 In 1567, the Madrid hatters’ guild was granted a 
new ordinance “for the service of God and the common good so that their 
craft be performed with more perfection and rectitude and that all fraud 
cease”. As late as 1818, the woollen-weavers’ guild in the northern 
Bohemian town of Reichenberg (modern Liberec) lamented the abolition of 
its members’ exclusive rights to practise the occupation, which had ensured 
that “each man sought to carry out his commissions for the satisfaction and 
reputation of this locality .. . and the business was carried out in a 
brotherly, upright way in accordance with the authentic ethos of a burgher, 
and in this way trade and well-being increased”. 

Moreover, collective religious observance was indeed an important 
component of guild activity, as we saw in Chapter 1. Many guilds bore the 
name of a patron saint, employed a chaplain or priest, engaged in good 
works, assembled in the same place of worship, mandated collective 
attendance at weddings and funerals, held religious services at the annual 
assembly, organized religious processions and festivities, possessed and 
struggled over religious artefacts or church pews, and used religious 
affiliation as an entry barrier. Indeed, Richardson is incorrect in portraying 
these practices as having disappeared in Protestant Europe after the 
Reformation: although the crown abolished guilds’ religious activities in 
England in the 1540s, guilds still practised them in devoutly Protestant 
societies such as Sweden, the Northern Netherlands, Scotland, and many 
German Lutheran territories well into the eighteenth century. 

Guilds thus explicitly espoused moral attitudes and openly practised 
collective religious observance. In theory, these moral and religious 
sentiments might have corrected failures in markets for product quality by 


motivating guild members to refrain from exploiting their superior 
information over consumers. Problems arise, however. when we seek 
evidence to support or refute this hypothesis. 

One problem is that it is difficult to compare the beliefs of different 
people. How can we know that guild members held, more strongly than 
others, a belief in the moral value of high-quality work? Some scholars 
question the very existence of a guild ethos relating to product quality. Bo 
Gustafsson regards quality control as the major reason for the existence of 
guilds, for instance, but is deeply sceptical of the idea that it arose from a 
“sense of honour among craftsmen” rather than from formal regulations.“ 
In pre-modern societies, nearly everyone paid lip service to beliefs in the 
value of honour, reputation, and ethical behaviour that complied with 
religious norms. Is there any evidence that these norms were more strongly 
held by producers who were members of guilds than by those whom guilds 
excluded? 

An even more basic problem is that it is hard to observe what is going 
on inside people’s minds. When guilds stated a belief in the value of high- 
quality work, did they or their members really hold this value, or were they 
merely saying so for utilitarian reasons, to justify their privileges? Did 
contemporaries believe what guilds said about their members’ ethical 
values, and did this encourage consumers to buy from guild members? How 
could we find out? Analyzing the behaviour of guilds and their members 
may provide indirect evidence of beliefs, of course. But this leads back to 
the notorious difficulty of establishing that a particular aspect of human 
behaviour is caused by internal beliefs rather than external constraints. 

As it turns out, examining the behaviour of guilds and their members 
hardly provides a ringing endorsement for their adherence to distinctively 
honourable attitudes towards product quality. Ordinary guild members often 
violated guild quality prescriptions, as we have seen, and even deliberately 
counterfeited guild quality seals. In fourteenth-century Cologne, 
counterfeiting the guild seal was so rife that the town council ordered the 
woollen-weavers’ guild to keep the sealing pliers under lock and key. In 
fourteenth-century Ypres, counterfeiting the seal of the wool guild was such 
a serious problem that the town government declared a penalty of up to 


seven years’ exile.“ In 1433, one German weaver was burnt at the stake for 


counterfeiting the clamp with which the guild sealed cloths it passed for 
sale.“ The need for such formal sanctions casts doubt on the deterrent 
effect of an inwardly held ethos of honourable behaviour. 

Guild members also behaved dishonourably by putting pressure on 
guild quality inspectors to pass substandard wares. In sixteenth-century 
Castile, guild masters so consistently abused the guild inspectors for trying 
to enforce the quality prescriptions that the crown was constrained to 
intervene.28 In Toledo in 1597, the quality inspector of the pastry-cooks’ 
guild was dismissed on the grounds that he owed money to most of the 
masters and would therefore never chastise them. In the early modern 
Saxon-Silesian-Bohemian “linen triangle”, merchants repeatedly criticized 
guild inspectors for turning a blind eye to faults in cloths presented by their 
fellow masters.22 In early modern Wiirttemberg, guild inspectors petitioned 
to be released from their office, “on the grounds that the sealing takes place 
very badly, and when one says anything about it one incurs great enmity”,®! 
while merchants complained that guild inspections were “subject to 
personal influences”®2 and “suffered from the fact that they lay in the hands 
of people who could not extricate themselves from the influence of friends 
and neighbours”.®2 In early modern Gera, the worsted-weavers’ guild 
instituted elaborate provisions to conceal the identity of a cloth’s maker 
from the inspectors, who would otherwise assess its quality according to 
kinship, friendship, or patronage. In eighteenth-century Naples, the 
consuls of the wool guild were known to turn a blind eye to poor-quality 
work by individuals with whom they had “special links”.®2 

Guild officers ought surely to have behaved particularly honourably as 
the public face of their guild’s reputation. But guild officers also enjoyed 
unusually good opportunities to profit personally from their control over 
quality certification mechanisms. In fourteenth- and fifteenth-century 
Murcia, guild quality inspectors were so frequently accused of laxity, 
partiality, and siding with fellow guild members that the town council had 
to appoint impartial “super-controllers” from outside the guild.®© In 1481, 
the parliament of Catalonia forbade members of the guilds of the drapers, 
clothiers, merchants, and tailors to hold the office of keeper of the lead seals 
or seal-casts, or to be in possession of the pincers used to affix the wax 
seals, since they themselves sold cloth and had an incentive to “seal lengths 


of cloth that did not meet the required conditions” .84 In London in 1570, an 
ordinary member of the Clothworkers’ Company openly denounced the 
assembled guild officers, declaring that “what ill workmanship or what 
misorder soever was done by any person, it was either maintained, or 
passed unpunished by this table”.®2 In seventeenth-century Dijon, the 
officials of the shoemakers’ guild were discovered to have taken corrupt 
payments to endorse low-quality leather with the “good mark of the 
town” .82 Guild quality endorsements that were so frequently violated, 
corrupted, and counterfeited by guild members and officers were worse 
than none at all, since they increased information asymmetries by lulling 
customers into a false sense of security. 

Evidence on behaviour therefore suggests that guild members violated 
norms of trust, honour, and reputation in similar ways to other people. 
Guild masters produced substandard goods and services, evaded quality 
rules, stole or counterfeited guild seals, and corrupted or bullied inspectors. 
Guild officers themselves were guilty of substandard output, yielded to 
personal pressures in enforcing the guild quality prescriptions, and took 
corrupt payments to counterfeit the guild quality mark. Consequently, as we 
shall see, many outside parties behaved in ways suggesting that they did not 
believe that guild members adhered to a special ethos regarding product 
quality. Merchants complained that guild quality certification was 
inadequate and, as we shall see, implemented their own quality inspections 
at point of purchase. State and municipal authorities criticized guild 
certification mechanisms and supplemented or replaced them with public 
ones. Consumers did not believe in the guild ethos, as we shall see shortly, 
choosing instead to shop in the black market and purchase from non- 
guilded interlopers. Although we cannot know what took place inside 
people’s minds, the behaviour we can observe does not support the idea that 
guilds created an honourable ethos that deterred their members from taking 
advantage of superior information over consumers. 


How Important Was COoLLeEctTIvE GuILD CONTRACTING? 


Collective guild contracts provide a special manifestation of how guilds are 
supposed to have solved quality problems. Modern scholars call this system 


“monopoly contracting” and contemporaries in German-speaking Europe, 
where it was most common, called it “guild purchase” (Zunftkauf). Gustav 
Aubin and Arno Kunze, for instance, have claimed that merchants in early 
modern Saxony, Silesia, and northern Bohemia succeeded in securing 
standardized wares from rural linen producers mainly by entering into 
monopoly contracts with guilds.2° Ulrich Pfister has formalized this 
argument, contending that the spatial dispersion of producers in rural 
industries increased the costs of monitoring product quality. The efficient 
institutional solution, he holds, was for merchants to conclude monopoly 
contracts with guilds which then used their quality-certification systems to 
deliver products of the agreed standard.24 

If monopoly contracting with guilds indeed existed because it was the 
efficient solution to quality certification, we would expect merchants who 
entered into such contracts to have greatly valued guild quality certification. 
But this is not what we observe. In one of the earliest examples of this 
mechanism, the monopoly contract concluded in 1480 between Cologne 
merchants and the Breckerfeld steel-smiths’ guild, the merchants almost 
immediately began to circumvent the guild contract and to purchase from 
individual, non-guilded producers. This suggests that they placed little 
value on any quality certification the steel-smiths’ guild might have 
provided.22 In sixteenth-century Saxony, Bohemia, and Silesia, where 
monopoly contracts with guilds were more prevalent than in any other 
context, south German merchant firms constantly complained that their 
guild partners failed to deliver the agreed quality and quantity of wares.22 
Many monopoly contracts between merchants and guilds included 
provisions that the local, state, town, or seigneurial administration would 
step in to guarantee quality, precisely because merchants regarded guild 
quality controls as unreliable.24 Municipal authorities were correspondingly 
reluctant to provide any assurances, for they did not trust guild quality 
standards either. In sixteenth-century Lébau, the town council openly 
refused to stand as guarantor for damages caused by faulty guild deliveries 
to merchants under the monopoly contract.22 In seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century Wiirttemberg, with its famous monopoly contract 
between Calw merchants and the Black Forests worsted-weavers’ guilds, 
the merchants complained constantly about inadequate guild quality 


inspections, spent a lot of time and money inspecting guild sealing- 
counters, and soon set up their own parallel inspection at the Calw 
purchasing-counter to bypass guild quality controls altogether. 

Even where monopoly contracts with guilds existed, dispersed rural 
producers were able to achieve quality levels that satisfied export markets 
without such arrangements. In early modern Saxony, many rural weavers 
refused to participate in collective guild contracts, instead personally taking 
their cloths to the linen markets in Chemnitz and the international trade 
fairs in Leipzig, where they sold successfully without guild quality 
guarantees.24 In Silesia as early as 1550, dispersed village weavers 
produced linens that satisfied export demand at the Leipzig, Prague, and 
other international fairs by selling them individually to modest traders— 
women, unmarried men, locksmiths, tailors, furriers, organists, “some of 
whom own nothing of their own in the town here”. In Jauer (modern Jawor) 
in 1563, according to a contemporary report, these small-scale traders 
would “obtain and bring together the linen cloths in individual pieces in 
proper purchase”, transport them on foot into the towns, and through 
bleaching “prepare [the cloths] with their poor wives and small children, 
with great effort and labour”.22 Monopoly contracts between south German 
merchants and Silesian linen guilds only arose after 1575, and then only in 
the west of Silesia around Greiffenberg. The more remote and rural eastern 
Silesian linen region saw no collective guild contracts. Even in 
Greiffenberg and western Silesia, although merchants from Nuremberg 
operated through monopoly guild contracts, merchants from Hamburg and 
England purchased from individual rural weavers and traders.22 Dispersed 
craftsmen in small, remote, rural communities were clearly able to attain the 
quality level needed for international markets, without “guild purchase” 
arrangements. 

In a wider perspective, it is hard to see monopoly contracts with guilds 
as an efficient solution to quality problems, given that they were very rare. 
They were found almost exclusively in German-speaking central Europe, 
and within that zone only in a few places: Breckerfeld, Wiirttemberg, 
Saxony, Silesia, and northern Bohemia. The same industries that had such 
contracts in parts of German-speaking central Europe operated without 
them elsewhere. The Bohemia-Saxony-Silesia “linen triangle” had 


monopoly contracts with guilds, while the equally rural and dispersed linen 
proto-industries of eastern Silesia, Swabia, and Ireland did not.222 The 
Wirttemberg worsted industry had such contracts, but the equally rural and 
dispersed worsted proto-industries of Thuringia, the Northern Netherlands, 
and England at the same period did not.12! These findings suggest that 
quality problems, even in dispersed rural industries, were not corrected by 
monopoly contracting between guilds and merchants. 


How Important WERE GuILD SALES Rooms? 


In another special case, guild sales rooms are proposed as the key to solving 
information asymmetries about product quality. Maarten Prak argues that 
the market for paintings in medieval and early modern Europe was 
threatened with collapse because of information asymmetries between 
producers and consumers, along the lines of the analysis mapped out by 
George Akerlof for the modern used-car business.422 Compulsory guilds 
sales rooms, Prak contends, solved this problem by displaying the range and 
quality of output and enabling customers to make comparisons. This 
prevented a “buyers’ strike”, thereby helping create the “golden age” of 
Flemish painting in the fifteenth century and Dutch painting in the 
seventeenth.123 

Although Prak invokes Akerlof’s analysis, the quality problem differs 
fundamentally between paintings and used cars. The problem with paintings 
is not that producers have information about quality which consumers do 
not, but rather that neither producers nor consumers know the “true” 
quality. The quality of a painting is based not on the objective quality of the 
paint and canvas but on the subjective preferences of potential buyers, 
which are in turn influenced by factors such as aesthetic responses, social 
esteem, and resale value. Prak does not explain how information concerning 
the aesthetic attractiveness, social esteem value, or resale potential of a 
painting was conveyed to potential consumers more effectively by a guild 
sales room than a painter’s studio, trade fair, public market, retailer’s shop, 
public auction, raffle, or lottery—all of which operated as market outlets for 
paintings in this period. 


Nor do empirical findings on the pre-modern European market for 
paintings show guild sales rooms excelling in conveying such information. 
For one thing, guild sales rooms were very rare. They were all but unknown 
outside the market for paintings, and even there existed only in the 
Netherlands. The qualitative database contains 36 observations of European 
towns with painters’ guilds, shown in Table 6.4. Such guilds were indeed 
widespread in the Northern and Southern Netherlands, which together 
account for 47 per cent of observations in Table 6.4, significantly more than 
their 12 per cent share of the overall guilds database“ But painters’ guilds 
were also plentiful in Spain, which accounts for one-quarter of 
observations, significantly more than its 6.4 per cent share of the guilds 
database. Yet the numerous Spanish painters’ guilds, although powerful, did 
not operate sales rooms. England, France, Germany, and Italy also had 
painters’ guilds, but no guild sales rooms. 


T ABLE 6.4: Painters’ Guilds in Europe from the Thirteenth to the Eighteenth Century 


Medieval Medieval & early modern Early modem Total 
no. % 

Country: 
England 1 — 1 2 565 
France 1 - 1 2 5.6 ] 
Germany 1 = 3 : nal 
Italy _ 2 - 2 56! 
N. Netherlands — 1 11 12 33.3 hh 
S. Netherlands 3 — 2 5 


13.9 h 


Spain 1 1 7 9 25,9 hh 


Total no. 7 4 25 36 100.0 


Total % 19.4 11.1 69.4 100.0 


Notes: ° = not significantly different from percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 
level, !! = significantly lower than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.05 level. 1. 
significantly lower than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 level. hh — 


significantly higher than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.05 level. h. 
significantly higher than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 level. For all 
countries not represented in this table, their percentage of observations (zero) is not significantly 
lower than in the guilds database overall. 

Source: Qualitative guilds database: 36 localities in Europe recording the existence of painters’ 
guilds. 


In fact, there were no guild sales rooms even in the Southern 
Netherlands, contrary to Prak’s conjecture that they contributed to the 
“golden age” of Flemish painting in the late fifteenth and early sixteenth 
century. What Prak terms a “guild sales room” in the Antwerp art market 
was actually an exhibition space called a Pandt. A Pandt was simply a zone 
at a periodic market or fair where vendors selling the same type of good 
clustered. The Antwerp Pandt displayed not just paintings, but also the 
work of goldsmiths, silversmiths, jewellers, and tapestry-makers, and it was 
used by vendors from other cities throughout the Low Countries, not just by 
members of Antwerp guilds. It was, moreover, established, financed, and 
operated not by the Antwerp painters’ guild but by the ecclesiastical and 
municipal authorities who organized the trade fairs, and between fairs it was 
rented out for storage and weddings.“ No Pandt was compulsory, and 
none operated as the sole sales outlet for paintings, which meant that a 
Pandt did not in fact enable customers to survey the whole range of 
products in one place. Between 1430 and 1580, according to a detailed 
study by Dan Ewing, Antwerp had “some sixteen different public outlets, 
including art and art-related showrooms and specially designated sales or 
auction areas”; by the early sixteenth century, there were at least seven art- 


related public sales outlets in the city centre, and weekly auctions were held 
by second-hand dealers. This multiplicity of sales outlets testifies to the 
existence in the Southern Netherlands as early as the fifteenth century of a 
lively and pluralistic market for paintings, which looked to be in no danger 
of collapsing because of information asymmetries about product quality.12° 

The Northern Netherlands is thus the only European society in which 
painters’ guilds operated collective sales rooms. The way this worked was 
that a painters’ guild would require every master to provide the sales room 
with a minimum number of paintings, painted by the master himself 
according to guild rules and sold at a price fixed by the guild.124 But even 
in the Northern Netherlands, it is unclear that the “golden age” of painting 
was the result of guild sales rooms. Guild masters were often 
unenthusiastic, refusing to send paintings to the sales room at all or 
supplying pupils’ works.4“ As in Flanders, so too in the Dutch Republic 
the golden age of painting was supported by a multiplicity of sales outlets: 
painters’ studios, periodic markets and fairs, permanent shops operated by 
merchants and retailers, public auctions, raffles, and lotteries. These outlets 
were eagerly patronized by both painters and customers because, unlike 
guild sales rooms, they enabled consumers to choose from a range of price- 
quality combinations produced not just by local guild members but by 
painters from further afield. When the Haarlem painters’ guild petitioned 
the authorities in 1630 to suppress “the numerous public auctions, sales, 
lotteries and raffles” at which paintings were being sold locally, five of the 
guild’s own members filed a counter-petition, arguing that such suppression 
would deter ordinary art buyers, make it more difficult for painters to reach 
new and inexperienced customers, and stifle outlets such as lotteries, which 
were particularly beneficial for young painters who had not yet established 
reputations.122 Fortunately for the Dutch golden age, the painters’ guilds 
failed to prevent producers and customers from patronizing these alternative 
outlets.t/2 The very liveliness and variety of its marketing mechanisms 
suggests that the early modern Dutch art market was not in danger of 
collapsing from lack of transparency about product quality. 

The common feature of the “golden ages” of painting in fifteenth- 
century Flanders and seventeenth-century Holland was not, therefore, the 
existence of compulsory guild sales rooms. Rather, it was the operation of a 


multiplicity of sales outlets for paintings which were neither compulsory for 
guild members nor reserved exclusively for them. In both “golden ages”, 
there was a lively and pluralistic market for paintings in which ordinary 
people expressed their confidence about product quality by spending 
lavishly on art. Even the Dutch golden age does not support the idea that 
guild sales rooms were needed to solve information asymmetries about 
product quality. 


Dip ALTERNATIVE QUALITY CERTIFICATION INSTITUTIONS EXIST? 


Many guilds, we have seen, lacked the will or capacity to mitigate 
information asymmetries between producers and consumers about product 
quality. Yet almost every market suffers from such asymmetries. Imperfect 
though guilds were, maybe they were the only solution. Perhaps the choice 
was not between guilds and well-functioning markets, but between guilds 
and no markets at all. 

Contemporaries would not have agreed with this analysis. The 
qualitative guilds database contains 83 observations of other institutions 
providing quality certification in guilded sectors, shown in Table 6.5. 
Merchants, towns, and states operated quality-certification systems 
alongside those of guilds, implying (and often stating) that they regarded 
these as superior to guild systems. Although the observations in Table 6.5 
span the 577 years from 1229 to 1806, the medieval period accounts for 44 
per cent of them, significantly more than its share of the overall guilds 
database, a clear indication that alternative quality-certification institutions 
were widespread from early on. The observations come from ten societies, 
with virtually all represented in proportion to their share of the guilds 
database, though Spain and the two parts of the Netherlands are 
significantly over-represented, hinting at highly developed alternative 
quality institutions. 


T ABLE 6.5: Alternative Quality-Certification Institutions in Guilded Sectors, 1229-1806 


Merchants Town Town & guild State Total 


Country: 


Austria 


Bohemia 


England 


France 


export 
oriented 


locally 
oriented 


export 
oriented 


locally 
oriented 


export 
oriented 


locally 
oriented 


export 
oriented 


no. 


% 


— — — 2 3 10° 4998 
Germany 9 2 5 - 2 — 1 19 22.98 
Italy 2 1 1 4 48 ll 
N. Netherlands — 1 2 1 2 3 - 9 10.8 nh 
S. Netherlands — — 8 — 1 — 3 12 14,5 hh 
Spain 1 10 2 1 - 1 1 16 19.3 hh 
Sweden 1 1 i> 
Period: 
Medieval — 13 14 1 1 5 3 37 44.6 hh 
Early modern 20 7 3 1 4 3 8 46 55,4 ll 
Total no. 20 20 17 2 5 8 11 83 100.0 
Total % 241 241 205 2.4 6.0 9.6 13.3 100.0 


Notes: ° = not significantly different from percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 
level, !! = significantly lower than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.05 level. 1. 
significantly lower than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 level. hh - 


significantly higher than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.05 level. h. 
significantly higher than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 level. For all 
countries not represented in this table, their percentage of observations (zero) is not significantly 
lower than in the guilds database overall. 

Source: Qualitative guilds database: 83 observations of alternative institutions controlling 
quality in guilded sectors. 


Merchants often believed they could assess product quality better than 
guilds, as emerges from about a quarter of the observations in ‘Table 6.5. 
This is not surprising, since one of the functions of merchants in their role 
as intermediaries is to certify quality on behalf of producers and consumers. 
All observations of merchant quality certification in Table 6.5 are from 
export-oriented industries, in which information asymmetries should have 
been particularly troublesome. Merchants often conducted their own quality 
controls precisely because they did not trust the accuracy, standards, or 
integrity of guild inspections, as stated explicitly by merchants in the linen 


industries of sixteenth-century Bohemia, Lusatia, and Silesia, the wool 


textile industry of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Padua,/4 the worsted 


industry of eighteenth-century Catalonia,“ and the woollen cloth industry 
of the eighteenth-century Aachen hinterland.“ In the Yorkshire wool 
textile industry, merchants monitored quality at point of purchase 
throughout the eighteenth century, and in 1806 testified that even for 
higher-quality fabrics, they always had the cloth measured in their own 
warehouses before payment was made, and “[i]n no instance do they 
depende upon the stamper’s mark”.4/2 

It was also common for municipal authorities to substitute for guild 
quality certification, as emerges from 45 per cent of the observations in 
Table 6.5. Again, town governments often stated explicitly that they were 
establishing quality certification systems to compensate for inadequate 
guild controls, as in Soria in 1239,4© London in 1277 and 1298,42 
Nuremberg in 1313,8 and York in 1519." In Seville in 1688, the town 
government brought a lawsuit against the esparto-workers’ guild on the 
grounds that “they do not conduct nor have they conducted the required 
inspections, and all that is being made is false and violates the 
ordinances” .122 

One might argue that municipal quality inspection regimes sufficed for 
locally oriented crafts but not for high-quality, export-oriented trades where 
information asymmetries were more acute and quality reputations essential. 
But nearly half the observations of town quality certification systems are in 
export-oriented trades. In 1313 the Nuremberg government established a 
municipal quality certification system for all the export-oriented crafts in 
the city, “so that the town as a whole and the acclamation that it enjoys may 


be increased with proper, durable and good work and its good ancient 
reputation may not be diminished”.42! 

Sometimes towns collaborated with guilds in operating quality 
certification systems, as in 8 per cent of the observations in Table 6.5, In 
early modern Westphalia, for instance, quality control in the export-oriented 
linen industry was provided by municipal inspection boards called Leggen, 
sometimes operated solely by town officials, sometimes with guild 
participation.24 Such a joint approach could mobilize the expertise of guild 
members while mitigating guild rent-seeking. Even so, merchants did not 
always find guild expertise sufficient, as in Aachen where in the eighteenth 
century they replaced joint municipal-guild controls with merchant- 
operated inspections, both in centralized proto-factories and in putting-out 
relationships with non-guilded rural workers.123 

State authorities, like municipal ones, expressed scepticism about the 
adequacy of guild quality controls and sought to supplement or replace 
them. This emerges from 23 per cent of observations in Table 6.5. Again, 
state quality certification mechanisms can be found in both locally oriented 
occupations and export-oriented trades. In many cases, state regulations 
either completely ignored guild quality controls or deliberately supplanted 
them, as in the quality prescriptions laid down in the thirteenth-century 
Castilian law code to protect consumers from guild abuses,“ or in Seville 
in 1602 where the crown set up a public inspection system because “letting 
guilds choose their own inspectors was sure to lead to fraud”.422 

This is not to say that any of the alternative institutional mechanisms 
in Table 6.5 were themselves perfect solutions to information asymmetry 
problems. Pre-modern princely and municipal governments were 
ineffectual, corrupt, and took guild money, as we saw in Chapter 2. 
Merchants probably had the strongest quality incentives, since their 
interests diverged from those of craftsmen and their profits depended on 
satisfying customers. 

What Table 6.5 shows is that guild quality certification was regarded 
as inadequate by concerned parties in both local crafts and export-oriented 
industries across the entire period during which guilds existed. It also shows 
that merchants, towns, and princes took guild inadequacies seriously 
enough to spend resources providing alternative mechanisms for quality 


certification. Guilds were not the only available institution for addressing 
information asymmetries about product quality, and often they were not the 
preferred solution. 


Dip Consumers Avorw Non-GuILp-CERTIFIED WARES? 


If guilds had been effective at reducing information asymmetries between 
producers and consumers, we should observe consumers preferring to buy 
guild-certified products from guild-certified producers. Instead, we see 
them purchasing uncertified goods and services from non-guilded 
providers, even if this involved buying illegally on the black market or 
travelling outside guild jurisdiction. 

The qualitative guilds database contains 51 observations of consumers 
preferring to buy non-guild-certified products from non-guilded producers 
in place of guild-certified products from guild members. These observations 
only comprise cases in which consumers explicitly turned their backs on 
guild quality certification; they exclude the many other situations, discussed 
in Chapters 3 and 5, in which customers illegally patronized non-guilded 
providers—e.g., to get goods and services more cheaply. The observations 
here are drawn from over twenty different occupations and, as ‘Table 6.6 
shows, come from nine European societies and span the half-millennium 
from the early fourteenth to the early nineteenth century. 

A first group of observations (8 per cent of the total) comes from 
luxury crafts oriented to local customers. Strikingly, even the comparatively 
well-off buyers of luxuries such as tapestries, watches, and wigs showed a 
preference for lower quality-price combinations than those certified by 
guilds. In early modern Paris, for instance, customers avidly bought the 
previous year’s fashion in wigs from non-guilded interlopers in preference 
to the costly output of the guilded wigmakers,!2° while in early modern 
Lyon customers illegally purchased low-cost tapestry-work from 
unqualified pieceworkers and street traders in preference to expensive 
guild-certified wares.t24 In London in 1639, customers who could not 
afford pure beaver hats illegally bought ones of mixed fibre, despite the 
quality standards imposed by a short-lived Beaver-Makers’ guild which 
bought a monopoly from Charles I entitling it to prohibit mixed hats “as 


deceitful nondescripts, injurious to the public morals”; the Long Parliament 
abolished the guild a year later.128 

Customers showed the same pattern of behaviour in shopping for 
everyday necessities, as emerges from 37 per cent of the cases in ‘Table 6.6. 
In Middle Rhine towns in 1412, adults illegally bought low-quality 
children’s clogs for themselves because the guild allowed them to be sold at 
a lower price than high-quality adult clogs; in 1473, customers flocked out 
into the countryside to patronize non-guilded interlopers who supplied 
cheap clogs which, according to the guild, “are not adequate and defraud 
God and the world”.422 In Bologna in 1637, consumers spurned the guilded 
tanners’ high-quality but costly offerings in favour of imported leathers 
“which were cheaper, although of lower quality”.1“2 In eighteenth-century 
Arnhem, customers bought non-guild-certified wares from illegal street 
vendors in preference to the certified wares of the guilded shopkeepers.424 
In eighteenth-century Rennes, members of the city elite, and even masters 
of the tailors’ guild, bought trousers from a non-guilded tailor and his wife, 
who illegally produced such desirable wares that, according to one witness 
at the trial, “Monsieur de Larmé said to Monsieur Deliscoét, ‘Who made 
those trousers for you? They are well made—who is your tailor?’”.422 In 
eighteenth-century Lyon, customers bought buttons made by non-guild- 
trained women in preference to the quality-certified wares of the button- 
makers’ guild.4°2 In eighteenth-century Turku, poor customers eagerly 
purchased clothes from non-guilded encroachers because the guild masters 
“were not interested in sewing clothes of cheap frieze or making shoes for 
children”.4°4 We already saw how in eighteenth-century Augsburg, poor 
consumers “went for a walk in the country” to buy cheap, non-guild- 
certified shoes from village cobblers in preference to the costly, guild- 


certified wares of the urban masters.422 


T ABLE 6.6: Consumers Buying Low-Quality Products from Non-Guilded Providers, c. 1300—c. 
1800 


Local, luxury Local, non-luxury Export-oriented Total 
crafts crafts industries 


Country: 


England 
Finland 
France 
Germany 
Italy 


N. 
Netherlands 


Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 


Period: 


Medieval 
Early modern 


Total no. 


Total % 


17 


19 


37.3 
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28 


28 


54.9 
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12 
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49 
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23.5 § 


13,7 ll 


39,2 hh 


22 


78° 


96,1 hh 


100.0 


Notes: ° = not significantly different from percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 


level, !! = significantly lower than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.05 level. 1. 


significantly lower than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 level. hh — 


significantly higher than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.05 level. he 
significantly higher than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 level. The S. 
Netherlands has zero observations, significantly lower (at the 0.10 level) than its percentage of 
observations in the guilds database. For all countries not represented in this table, their percentage 
of observations (zero) is not significantly lower than in the guilds database overall. 

Source: Qualitative guilds database: 51 observations of guilds imposing higher price-quality 
combinations than consumers prefer. 


What is most striking in Table 6.6 is that over half the observations 
come from export industries, where information asymmetries about product 
quality are supposed to have been most troublesome and guild reputations 
most valuable. Yet in one case after another we observe consumers in 
export markets preferring to buy non-guild-certified goods in place of 
guild-certified ones. A vivid example is a 1661 conflict between the 
Wildberg worsted-weavers’ guild and one of its own members, Old Jacob 
Zeyher, who complained that guild inspectors were preventing him from 
producing the low-quality cloths demanded by his customers in export 
markets: “He cannot get along with the guild sealers . . . he has to make the 
cloth 2 ells wide, he sells such cloth in Offenburg, the people want it like 
that from him, and otherwise he can’t sell it, but the guild sealers won’t seal 
it for him”. The Wildberg guild sealers, by contrast, claimed that Zeyher 
“makes absolutely terrible cloths, which are not worth sealing, but he sells 
his cloths very cheap, and thereby causes the craft great injury”.12° The fact 
that Zeyher had been selling these cloths in Offenburg, a Free Imperial City 
about 60 km away from Wildberg, in repeat transactions over a period of 
years, suggests that his buyers did not feel defrauded. Cloths that were low 
in quality but also low in price appear to have been what these customers 
wanted. 

A similar pattern can be observed in many other European export 
industries. In the south German town of Windsheim in 1548, long-distance 
merchants were turning away from the high-quality, costly wares of the 
woollen-weavers’ guild and buying coarser, cheaper cloths from part-time 
rural weavers, since “it is not everyone’s thing to pay a Gulden or a Taler 
for an ell of cloth; each man has to purchase according to his station and 
what he can afford”.424 In 1612, the Venetian ambassador in Constantinople 
reported that sales of costly, guild-certified Venetian cloth were declining 


because the English “bring hither . . . large quantities of kerseys and 
broadcloth and sell them very cheap”. In the 1640s, another Venetian 
diplomat in Constantinople reported that English merchants were “selling 
inferior cloths at such low prices as to spoil the trade of every other 
nation” .428 In the second half of the seventeenth century, further Venetian 
reports from Constantinople described how “Dutch woollens have displaced 
ours: being pleasant, light, and inexpensive they have infected the mind of 
the Turks, so that .. . the latter no longer appreciate our draperies, which are 
heavy both to buy and to wear”.122 Although the uncompetitive price- 
quality combinations of Venetian textiles undoubtedly had multiple causes, 
one contributory factor was the guild regime of high labour costs and “the 
rigid set of technical rules and prescriptions imposed on the industry”, 
which until 1673 failed to authorize Venetian guild masters to make cloth 
“after the English and Dutch style”, even though customers in export 
markets preferred these low-quality but attractively economical products to 
the high-quality but high-priced Venetian ones.142 

The same pattern can be seen at an even higher quality level, in the 
export-oriented silk industry. In early modern Lyon, the premier European 
silk centre, merchants purchased “indifferently from all hands without 
asking” in preference to securing guild-certified wares from guild-certified 
producers.! Even then, the silk guilds of Lyon constantly complained 
about competition from the territorial enclave of Avignon and the Comtat 
Venaissin where, 


as there are no guilds or any inspection . . . they make silk fabrics that are lighter and smaller 
than the same goods made in Lyon, Tours, or Nimes according to the regulations. These 
fabrics can be sold for a lower price, the infallible method of being preferred to French 
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goods.—+ 

The appropriate quality level is what consumers want. If guilds had 
been the institutional solution to information asymmetries about product 
quality, consumers should have chosen guild-certified goods produced by 
guild-certified producers in preference to uncertified wares offered by non- 
guilded suppliers. But guilds, as we have seen, operated a pass-fail quality 
system which did not certify multiple quality levels but instead altogether 
excluded from the legal market the low quality-price combinations offered 


by producers and wares that could not obtain guild quality certification. The 
numerous consumers, especially those on limited budgets, who preferred 
low price-quality combinations therefore risked prosecution by purchasing 
black-market wares supplied by non-guilded producers. By voting with 
their feet in this way, consumers indicated clearly that when it came to 
failures in markets for product quality, they regarded guilds not as the 
solution but as part of the problem. 


Dip INDUSTRIES WITH GUILD QUALITY 
CERTIFICATION OutT-PERFORM THOSE WITHOUT? 


If guilds had provided protection against quality-related market failures, 
industries with guild quality certification systems should have performed 
better than those without. But this is not what we see. Often it was the 
precise opposite. 

Textile production was the largest industrial sector in pre-modern 
Europe, so its quality certification mechanisms have implications for large 
swathes of the economy. In the late medieval and early modern period, 
light, attractive worsted fabrics made of combed wool were produced in 
ever-growing quantities in many European regions, and they were exported 
across increasingly long distances. The proliferation of export-oriented 
worsted production in multiple social contexts creates fertile ground for 
comparing quality-certification regimes—a comparison that does not 
support a romantic view of guild certification. The fifteenth-century 
Flemish village of Hondschoote, the first success story in the European 
worsted sector, was notorious for its weak guild regulations. It did not 
impose “even minimal quality controls until 1534, and not fully until 1571— 
76, sometime after it had passed its apogee”.4“? The Wiirttemberg worsted 
industry grew rapidly without guilds at all from c. 1560 to c. 1600, after 
which it established regional (rural-urban) guilds which certified both 
producers and output; from 1650 to 1800, the Wiirttemberg industry 
suffered from endemic quality problems, poor sales in export markets, and 
industrial stagnation.“ In the Thuringian worsted industry, centred around 
Gera, cloths were supposed to be inspected by guild sealers, but in practice 
weavers and traders often ignored the requirement, with some merchants 


going so far as to pay the authorities a fee to be exempted from the guild 
quality seal. A number of weavers were discovered in 1679 with hundreds 
of unsealed cloths in store which they were nonetheless confident of selling 
at the coming Leipzig fair.“ The Thuringian worsted industry saw rapid 
disintegration of its guild quality controls but consistently higher product 
quality and faster growth than the Wiirttemberg industry where guild 
regulation remained much more comprehensive.4“° In early modern France, 
Lille’s worsted producers were guilded and their wares guild-certified while 
quality certification in neighbouring Roubaix was provided by state 
inspectorships, valued by foreign merchants as being “of high renown and 
reputation”; Roubaix consistently out-performed Lille in both quality and 
industrial growth.“ In French Flanders, the weavers of Maubeuge prided 
themselves on careful guild quality certification, but by the 1730s, their 
worsted and hybrid stuffs were losing ground catastrophically to Flemish 
rural competitors because for consumers “quality mattered less than 
cost”.148 The West Riding of Yorkshire developed the most successful 
worsted industry in eighteenth-century Europe with wholly non-guilded 
producers and product inspections by merchants at point of purchase.1“2 As 
one eighteenth-century English cloth merchant put it, “The interest of the 
seller is sufficient security to the buyer for fair dealing”.122 

Linen was the other mass textile sector in pre-modern Europe, and it 
also showed little benefit from guild quality certification. The completely 
non-guilded Irish industry outperformed the lightly guilded Silesian 
industry in producing the quality combinations that successfully addressed 
international demand; in turn, the lightly guilded linen industry of Silesia 
outperformed the heavily guilded industries of Wiirttemberg and Swabia. 
In the Northern Netherlands, non-guilded Twente greatly expanded the 
quality and volume of its linen industry in the eighteenth century, growth 
facilitated by its open institutional framework which meant that, in contrast 
to guilded Amersfoort, Twente entrepreneurs could adjust to changes in 
market signals “almost without the interference of guild regulations”.1°2 Of 
course, we cannot be sure that the competitive success of the less-guilded 
industries was entirely due to differences in quality certification 
mechanisms, but these examples demonstrate that guilds were not essential 
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to maintaining a level of consumer confidence sufficient for industrial 
success, including in export markets. 

It might be argued that mass-market textiles such as worsteds and 
linens could flourish without guild quality controls, whereas luxury fabrics 
could not. But costly textiles such as woollens also throve without guild 
quality certification. In Suffolk between 1350 and 1390, for instance, 
woollen production spread outside the borough towns with their guild 
quality inspections to non-guilded villages where rural weavers produced 
colourful and attractive woollens that replicated the styles of the expensive 
guild output but at a fraction of the cost, addressing (and fostering) a 
growing mass market. After 1400, these non-guilded rural centres shifted to 
producing even higher-quality broadcloths for overseas markets.423 In 
medieval Douai, weavers making high-end woollens without guild quality 
controls had success selling to both local customers and export markets.4 
In fifteenth-century Basel, “by ancient custom” non-guilded women wove 
woollen cloths for women’s garments, with the most experienced female 
weavers in charge of certifying product quality; these non-guilded women 
evidently made cloths good enough to entice customers away from the 
guilded weavers, who attacked the non-guilded women as dangerous 
competitors.422 In sixteenth-century Padua, the wool guild was almost 
completely inactive in quality certification, but its members produced fine 
products that sold successfully in export markets based on quality controls 
carried out by individual merchant-manufacturers.°° The Verviers wool 
textile industry achieved quality levels second only to England’s in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, in a wholly non-guilded 
framework. The non-guilded weavers of eighteenth-century Burtscheid 
produced “cloth of great distinction” that was regarded as a serious 
competitive threat by the guilded weavers of nearby Aachen.“2 In the north 
Bohemian town of Reichenberg (modern Liberec), guild quality 
certification disappeared around 1730, precisely the point at which the share 
of finer woollens decisively accelerated.+22 

Silk was an even more upscale industry that maintained quality and 
satisfied customers without guild quality controls. Vicenza developed an 
outstandingly successful silk industry in the fifteenth century without guild 
quality certification; even when Venice ordered it to establish a silk guild in 


1562, the guild remained completely inactive. Vicenza’s producers exported 
a wide range of silk goods internationally and were particularly renowned 
for the very highest qualities of silk, such as the ultra-fine sottile 1 In 
eighteenth-century France, Lyon produced high-quality silk with guilds 
(albeit unusually liberal ones), but non-guilded producers in the seigneurie 
of Avignon and the Comtat Venaissin produced silk wares which many 
customers preferred to those from Lyon.1% 

Lace-makers also achieved high product quality and commercial 
success without guild quality controls. In sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century Venice, “needle-lace” was made mainly by female workers who 
took thousands of tiny stitches on top of guiding threads pinned onto a 
pattern. The Venetian lace-workers used costly imported raw materials such 
as silk, flax, and precious metals, sold to high-status customers throughout 
Europe, and were regarded as dangerous competitors by guilded lace- 
makers in France and England. Yet, as females, they could not form or join 
guilds and achieved the highest quality levels entirely without guild 
certification of either producers or products.+% 

Metal industries, too, maintained quality without guild certification. 
The making of gilded wire (fine copper wire that could be silvered and 
gilded) arose in Lyon in the sixteenth century in a guild framework. But in 
1569, French religious refugees brought the technique to Franconia in 
southeastern Germany, where it was practised successfully for nearly a 
century in a guild-free setting. The first gilded-wire-drawers’ guild was 
established in the Bavarian-ruled town of Freystadt in the 1650s, but it did 
not improve product quality, since by the 1680s Freystadt was being 
overtaken by nearby centres where the industry remained non-guilded. In 
Nuremberg, the gilded-wire-drawers produced successfully for over a 
century before establishing their first guild in the 1690s. In Roth, the first 
guild was not set up until the 1740s, and even then incorporated just a 
single producer, who used his guild privilege simply to control his workers. 
The most successful of all the Franconian wire centres was Allersberg, 
where Lyon-style wire-drawing began in 1689 in a completely non-guilded 
context, took off in the 1690s still without guild regulation, and remained 
non-guilded throughout its history.4°2 The Allersberg industry achieved its 
outstanding product quality, according to Helmut Braun and Patrick Burger, 


precisely because “it was subject to no guild ordinance . . . and could 
develop freely without disruptive regulations . . . The quality of the wares 
increased constantly so that soon it could impress its own trademark on 


them” 464 


Wuat Rote Dip GuiLps PLay wiTtH 
REGARD TO Propuct QUALITY? 


As we have seen, guilds were neither necessary nor sufficient for ensuring 
the appropriate level of quality: what consumers wanted. So why did guilds 
operate quality certification systems at all? What effects did such 
certification have? And how did guilds’ other activities affect product 
quality? 


Quality Certification and Rent-Seeking 


A professional association such as a guild has an incentive to justify the 
privileges entitling it to limit entry and manipulate markets by claiming that 
these privileges are necessary to ensure product quality. The desire to 
legitimize and enforce the guild’s privileges can lead to the rigid imposition 
of inappropriately high quality standards that rule out the low quality-price 
combinations some consumers prefer. 

Guilds used quality certification as an entry barrier. They used quality 
certification for producers as grounds for excluding interlopers, as in 
Vienna in 1368 when the bag-makers’ guild justified their exclusive 
privileges on the grounds that “foreigners have migrated in and are making 
bags, and no-one knows where they come from and how they have behaved 
elsewhere, through which false and improper bags are coming into the 
city”.45° In 1586, the Alzey tinkers were required to display quality tokens 
whenever they sold or mended pots, explicitly so as to ensure that the guild 
masters “could be distinguished from the interlopers”.+° In seventeenth- 
century Amsterdam, the painters’ guild justified its entry barriers on the 
grounds that “shortly the whole town, nay the country will be filled with 


trash and bad pupils’ works” which will “dupe the generally uninformed 
public”.1©2 

Guilds also used quality regulations as a way of limiting competition 
from imports. In fifteenth-century Austria, guilds concocted elaborate 
quality standards of which foreign producers were unaware to ensure that 
imported wares would not pass.1© In sixteenth-century Padua, the wool 
guild invoked quality provisions in old statutes to prevent a group of 
mercers from selling foreign cloths that competed with local guild masters’ 
wares.2©2 In seventeenth-century Barcelona, the cotton guilds formulated 
quality standards in such a way that foreign cottons would unavoidably fail 
them, which then enabled the guilds to lobby for import bans in the name of 
consumer protection.22 In 1697, Lille imposed a new inspection tax on 
rural textiles, ostensibly to certify quality, but in practice to make rural 
imports more expensive so they would compete less successfully with those 
of the town’s guilded weavers.1~ In eighteenth-century Dutch towns, 
brewers’ guilds contrived town-specific regulations on the quality of barrels 
in order to keep out beer imports from places whose barrels did not comply 
with the local standard.14 

Guilds imposed quality regulations to restrict competition among their 
own members, too. In thirteenth-century Paris, as we saw in Chapter 4, 
many guilds used quality standards as their justification for banning night 
work, while revealing the irrelevance of quality to such bans by relaxing 
them on projects for the king and nobility. In sixteenth-century Padua, 
the wool guild accused one of its own merchant members of quality 
offences when certain prominent merchants of the guild became consumed 
by “hatred and resentment of his important trade”.+4 In Dijon in 1608, the 
chandlers’ guild used quality violations as an excuse to prosecute a master 
who angered his colleagues by selling candles too cheaply.+~ In Rome in 
1608, the apothecaries’ guild invaded a prosperous master’s workshop on 
the grounds that he was making “false” confectionary; in fact, the forbidden 
ingredients consisted of starch and flour, and the guild inspection was 
motivated by resentment of his commercial success.1° In eighteenth- 
century Bulgaria, the Koprivchtitsa soap-makers’ guild devised elaborate 
quality regulations to limit market competition among its members. 


Quality certification was also used to pursue personal and factional 
conflicts inside guilds. In sixteenth-century Dijon, a cabinetmaker 
complained that the guild foreman had taken advantage of a quality 
inspection to harass him “because of the quarrels and bad words they had 
exchanged”.428 In early modern Dutch cities, brewers’ guilds undertook 
quality prosecutions in pursuit of personal animosities.1~ In seventeenth- 
century Padua, officers of the wool guild initiated workshop inspections and 
quality-related prosecutions in order to intimidate members of a rival guild 
faction.122 In seventeenth-century Madrid, the cobblers complained that the 
shoemakers’ guild staged unjustified workshop inspections “because of the 
hatred they harbor toward the cobblers”.+8! 

Finally, guilds used quality certification to enforce market 
manipulations, such as output quotas. In 1611, for instance, the Wildberg 
worsted-weavers’ guild set up a compulsory sealing counter deliberately 
“so that the appointed sealers can the more certainly record how many 
cloths each master is making every year”. The guild account-books show 
the guild seal being used throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries to detect production by non-guild-members and quota violations 
by guild members.124 

Guild quality certification may not have been necessary or sufficient 
for solving information asymmetries between producers and consumers. 
But it could be surprisingly effective in limiting competition, whether 
externally or internally. Such quality measures did not ensure that wares 
better addressed consumers’ desires, but rather helped privileged producers 
extract rents from a captive market. 


Quality Certification and Industrial Agility 


Guild quality certification could also stifle producers’ responsiveness to 
changes in demand. Quality prescriptions enshrined in a guild ordinance 
meant that experimenting with a new product or process required not just a 
decision by one producer but the agreement of the whole guild, and often 
the consent of the political authorities. Even when some guild members 
recognized that the appropriate product quality was what the customers 


wanted, they struggled to adjust rigid guild prescriptions. In fifteenth- 
century Vienna, for instance, weavers recognized that they were having 
difficulty competing abroad because guild regulations required their cloths 
to be woven with a particular number of threads to the ell. More threads 
made their cloths costlier to produce, increased their prices, and made it 
hard to compete in markets where consumers demanded cheaper wares. In 
the end, the Viennese weavers had to petition the city government for 
permission to change their guild regulations so as to be able to address 
demand for cheaper cloths; even then, they only obtained conditional 
permission to relax the rigid standards.1% 

Other guilds stubbornly refused to adjust their quality prescriptions to 
changes in demand. In sixteenth-century Geneva, for instance, the silk- 
weavers’ guild passed strict regulations requiring a higher quality than 
consumers wanted, and “thereby probably damaged the Geneva production 
more than they benefited it” 184 In early modern Cordova, the wool guild 
refused to adjust its technical prescriptions to address growing demand for 
light, vividly dyed, glossily finished, fashionably changeable, and 
enticingly cheap New Draperies in place of the heavy, thick, dull, long- 
lived, and expensive fabrics required by the guild rules, while the silk guild 
refused to adjust its quality standards to compete with the “false” new silk 
varieties demanded by merchants and customers abroad.122 

Contemporaries recognized that guild quality regulations harmed 
industrial agility. In 1524 the executives of the merchant-dominated 
Florentine Wool Guild remarked that imposing new quality regulations 
would simply mean that “another difficulty would arise”, causing 
“unnecessary effort and difficulty without any benefit”.18° In 1698 the 
English merchant Josiah Child argued that laws regulating textile quality 
“do more hurt than good, because the Humors and Fashions of the World 
change”.18/ In 1758 the French civil servant Simon Clicquot de Blervache 
observed that 


the perfection of a cloth nowadays consists less in conformity with ancient regulations than in 
the relationship which it should have with the competing cloths of our neighbours. Although is 
useful to make perfect things, it is no less advantageous to make mediocre things, or even bad 
things, providing that the low price invites and brings about consumption. If a good piece of 
merchandise is too expensive to compete and be exported, it is the worst thing the state can 
manufacture; if, contrarily, the lowness of the price relative to its quality procures a large 


market outlet, it is the most useful and perfect thing the state can do, even if it is contrary to 
our laws. .. . Our regulations and our guilds . . . fix merchandise at the same quality level and 
the same form, and thus at the same price . . . [and] elevate our merchandise to a value that is 
188 


too high to compete.—-+ 
In 1788 another French civil servant, Nicolas Desmarest, argued that the 
only thing that kept French industry competitive was the fact that guild 
quality regulations were widely violated. The French, he concluded, were 
greatly surpassed by the Dutch, who were “more intelligent, because they 
[were] more free” 482 


Guild Quality Certification and the Informal Sector 


Guilds also affected product quality by banishing non-guild-certified 
producers and products into the informal sector. As we have seen, most 
guilds operated a pass-fail quality inspection system, in which producers 
and products that could not get guild certification were legally banned. This 
regime pushed low quality-price combinations into the black market. We 
have seen how guild quality controls drove consumers to buy wooden shoes 
illegally from interlopers in the medieval Middle Rhine countryside,122 
low-cost garments from encroaching tailors in early modern Paris,12+ 
wares illegally from street vendors in eighteenth-century Arnhem,122 
buttons from black-market female button-sellers in eighteenth-century 
Lyon,!8 and frieze garments from non-guilded tailors in eighteenth-century 
Turku.124 

Was this good or bad? The romantic view is that the informal sector 
was wholly beneficial, since it alleviated any incidental friction 
inadvertently caused by guilds. But this is probably too optimistic. The 
informal sector offers a forum for types of production and exchange banned 
by formal-sector institutions. But this does not mean that it is better for such 
production and exchange to take place in informal markets than in formal 
ones. In the informal sector, information is scarce and legal enforcement 
lacking. Goods sold in informal markets have high quality variance; cheated 
customers enjoy no legal redress.12° Guild quality regulations, by banning 
non-certified producers and products from the legal market, may therefore 


cheap 


have increased information asymmetries about the quality of the many 
goods and services they pushed into the informal sector. 


Unintended Effects of Guilds on Quality 


Guilds also engaged in activities that were unrelated to product quality but 
had unintended effects on it. A first basic thing guilds did, as we saw in 
Chapter 2, was to ensure that their own members were the only suppliers 
from whom customers could legally buy. This profited guild members but 
unintentionally reduced their incentives to maintain product quality. In Paris 
in 1291, for instance, the dyers’ guild did such low-quality work that 
weavers lugged their cloths out of the city en masse to have them dyed by 
non-guilded rural dyers who did better work.42° In Coventry in 1435, the 
ironworkers’ guild exploited its cartel privileges by inflicting badly 
tempered iron on smiths, brakemen, girdle-makers, and cardwire- 
drawers.424 In Reval (Tallinn) in 1650, the turners’ guild produced such 
low-quality spinning wheels that customers resorted to buying imported 
ones on board foreign ships.1%8 In Lille in 1765, the textile guilds were 
castigated for supplying low quality fabrics, “persuaded as they are that as 
long as their exclusive privileges survive they will always have enough 
work to keep them busy”.422 

Even when protection from competition did not remove guild 
members’ motivation to provide high-quality output, it could reduce their 
attentiveness to changing demand. Many guilds, when faced with changes 
in demand, blamed the customer. In 1567, the Chemnitz linen-weavers’ 
guild complained that “the Silesians were pushing them out at the main 
markets in Leipzig and Naumburg an der Saale and were packing all 
comers full with their wares even though these were improper in their 
width, and were thus taking advantage of people”.22 Were the buyers at the 
Leipzig fairs deceived about quality when they purchased from the non- 
guilded, rural Silesian weavers? Or did they simply prefer the “improperly” 
low price-quality combination the Silesians offered? According to the 
Chemnitz guild, it was the customers who were wrong, even though these 
customers were experienced wholesale merchants capable of measuring 


cloths for themselves, who declared explicitly in 1595 that they only trusted 
the best-known urban trademarks as it was impossible to differentiate 
between the seals of different small towns.224 

As we Saw in Chapter 4, the guilds also imposed price ceilings on raw 
materials, another measure that inadvertently harmed product quality. In 
sixteenth-century Bohemia and Moravia, when woollen-weavers’ guilds 
banned wool exports to depress wool prices, sheep-raisers responded by 
keeping the highest-quality wool to process themselves and only bringing 
the lowest-quality wool to market, in turn reducing the caliber of cloth the 
guilded woollen-weavers could produce.222 In seventeenth-century 
Wiurttemberg, when worsted-weavers’ guilds imposed price ceilings on raw 
wool, wool traders responded by supplying low-quality wool and sorting it 
carelessly, in turn contributing to the low quality of Wiirttemberg worsteds 
compared to those in other European worsted regions.2“2 In eighteenth- 
century Bologna, when the shoemakers’ guild imposed price ceilings on 
leather, the tanners responded by soaking hides in tallow and chalk powder 
which increased their weight enough to push them up into a higher price 
bracket, while at the same time lowering the quality of the leather.2™4 

Guilds also manipulated labour markets. A favoured approach, as we 
saw in Chapter 4, was to cap wages. In the Black Forest worsted region, 
when the weavers’ and dyers’ guilds imposed piece-rate ceilings on 
spinners, the spinners responded by working as fast as they could, 
delivering coarse and irregular yarn, dragging down the quality of the 
resulting fabrics.222 In early modern Louviers, when the woollen-weavers’ 
guild imposed piece-rate ceilings on freelance workers and prevented them 
from changing jobs without permission, the workers responded with strikes, 
theft, low-quality work, and illegal emigration, depriving the industry of the 
skilled labour that had previously enabled it to maintain product quality.2°° 

Guilds intervened in markets for their own wares, for raw materials, 
and for labour inputs simply to increase the profits of guild members. They 
did not intend to affect product quality. But by manipulating markets in 
these ways, they exerted unintended but far-reaching consequences on 
product quality, customer satisfaction, and, ultimately, on the success of 
their industries. 


Conclusion 


Did guilds solve information asymmetries about product quality which 
would otherwise have caused markets to fail? The findings in this chapter 
show they did not. The appropriate level of quality is what consumers want. 
Different consumers want different combinations of quality and price. If 
guilds had indeed solved problems of asymmetric information about 
product quality, we should see them certifying different quality levels. 
Instead, guilds operated a pass-fail system that excluded from the market 
non-guild-certified producers and products. This approach destroyed the 
legal market in those quality-price combinations that the guilds refused to 
certify, and thus coercively prevented people from obtaining them, even 
when this is what consumers’ budgets and tastes caused them to prefer. 

Nor did guilds even guarantee high-quality, high-price products. Most 
guilds did not devote much attention to quality certification in their 
regulations, and many devoted none. Guilds with quality certification 
systems often showed little will or capacity to implement them. In many 
cases, enforcement activities devoted to quality were infrequent, sanctions 
were mild, there were numerous quality breaches by senior guild members, 
and corruption inside the certification system was widespread. Moral 
adherence to a collective ethos of honesty about product quality is hard to 
assess because it was an inward and inherently unobservable sentiment. But 
the outward behaviour of guild members and guild officers reveals 
widespread failure to act in accordance with any such ethos. Collective 
guild contracts were extremely rare, and where they existed proved neither 
necessary nor sufficient for dispersed rural producers and merchants to 
supply quality levels that satisfied export markets. Guild sales rooms were 
also very uncommon, and even among Dutch painters were a minor and 
widely disliked component of a lively ecosystem of market outlets in which 
consumers felt confident enough about product quality to purchase eagerly. 

Guilds cannot have been the efficient institutions for quality 
certification. Alternative certification mechanisms—operated by merchants, 
town governments, and state authorities—existed alongside guilds from the 
earliest period and were widely preferred to them. Consumers, rather than 
buying guild-certified products from guild-certified producers, voted with 
their feet and eagerly bought non-guild-certified goods and services from 


non-guilded producers, despite the risks involved in using the black market. 
On an aggregate level, industries without guild quality-certification systems 
out-performed industries where producers and products were certified by 
guilds, successfully creating and maintaining consumer confidence in both 
luxuries and everyday wares, at home and in export markets. 

Guild quality certification existed for a reason, but that reason was not 
primarily to guarantee product quality—whether that is defined as high 
quality or the quality consumers wanted. Instead, the evidence indicates that 
the main role of guild quality certification was to help guilds restrict entry 
and manipulate markets by excluding both producers and products that 
threatened guild members’ profits. 

Guild quality controls were not without impact. They had many 
unintended consequences. They hindered industries from responding to 
changes in demand, because experimenting with new products and 
processes required the agreement of the entire guild and its political 
patrons. Guilds also drove producers, goods and services that could not 
obtain guild quality certification into the informal sector where risks were 
high and consumer protection low. 

Things guilds did for other reasons entirely also inflicted unforeseen 
harm on quality. Guilds’ cartel privileges reduced guild members’ 
incentives to maintain quality and respond to changes in consumer demand. 
Guild price ceilings on raw materials created incentives for suppliers to 
reduce their quality. Guild wage caps made employees work carelessly, 
embezzle inputs, riot and strike, reducing labour quality. 

Information asymmetries between producers and consumers can exist 
in any market, and pre-modern markets were no exception. No economies 
have devised the perfect institutional solution to such asymmetries. But the 
evidence casts doubt on the notion that privileged professional associations 
such as guilds were the solution. Guilds’ other incentives prevented them 
from ensuring the appropriate product quality: the one desired by the 
consumer, not the producer. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Human Capital Investment 


All the master dyers of Paris promise by their loyal oaths that in future they will not take on any apprentice for less than 5 years, and they 
have made this agreement because they are burdened with such a great plenitude of journeymen that often half of them cannot find 
positions or earn a living. 

—Paris dyers’ guild, 1287 


Any master who wishes to take on an apprentice must do it for at least 4 years . . . and this is being done so that it will not be so easy to get 
into the guild. 
—Iglau (Jihlava) woollen-weavers’ guild, 1510 


When apprentices sign up with their masters they do not attend to learning and when they finish their term they enter the guild as masters 
themselves without knowing how to make one decent thing. 
—wWood-carvers’ guild, Venice, 1625 


Masters hold their apprentices only to wood- and water-carrying like common servant-wenches and do not instruct them in the craft... on 
account of which tyranny, many apprentices either run away from sheer fright or go to illegal masters. 
—Report to Governor of Upper Austria, 1658 


In this workshop he could not learn anything, because there was no journeyman there and the master does not work at all, so that during this 
entire time he has not even seen a key being made. 
—Apprentice’s complaint, locksmiths’ guild, Nuremberg 1789 


Guilds are often seen as synonymous with human capital investment. Apprenticeship is a good way of learning 
skills, and guilds often administered apprenticeship systems. From an economic perspective, any institution that 
fosters skills invites attention, since modern theories of economic growth assign a key role to human capital. 
Investing in our human capital should make us work more productively, invent better techniques, have fewer 
children and invest more in them—and thus make the whole economy grow faster. 

Guilds attract even greater interest because school education, the standard human capital indicator, does not 
show a clear causal link with economic performance before the late nineteenth century. England’s economy did 
well in the early modern period and industrialized before any other society, yet its schooling and literacy were so 
mediocre that scholars who differ on other issues concur that education played little role in its economic success.t 
Conversely, many European economies with superb educational indicators—the Northern Netherlands, Sweden, 
German Protestant territories—grew slowly or industrialized late.2 Even at a lower level of aggregation than cross- 
country comparisons, it has proved difficult to establish causal links between formal education and economic 
outcomes. This is not surprising, since schools imparted propositional skills and knowledge, often about subjects 
such as religion and ancient languages with little direct economic utility.2 Such findings have motivated scholars to 
shift focus to types of human capital that might have been more economically relevant. Some scholars highlight 
“upper-tail” education that increased the human capital of an elite.4 Others continue to emphasize human capital 
investment for ordinary people, but in the form of apprenticeships rather than schooling.® 

Apprenticeships, it is argued, had several characteristics that made them likely to fuel economic growth. For 
one thing, they could convey practical skills that were applicable to the real world, indeed to a specific occupation. 
Second, they could impart “tacit knowledge”: informal know-how picked up through imitation and learning-by- 
doing. Finally, they could bring a trainee into a wider group of practitioners, which might foster continuous 
learning even outside formal training sessions. Apprenticeship, consequently, might be the key to economically 
relevant human capital.® 

Guilds are linked to apprenticeships in the popular mind as well as in the arguments of scholars. But in fact, 
the two were distinct. Surprisingly, as this chapter will show, many European guilds had no involvement with 
apprenticeship: they did not require it for guild admission, they did not regulate its length, and they did not 


administer its terms; if guild members undertook apprenticeships, it was an individual choice. Conversely, many 
apprenticeships, particularly in successful economies such as those of England and the Northern Netherlands, took 
place outside the guild framework. Such non-guild apprenticeships trained females, paupers, peasant boys, Jews, 
gypsies, migrants, bastards, members of different religions and ethnicities, and many other potentially productive 
young people whom guilds excluded. Guilds were thus neither necessary nor sufficient for apprenticeship. 

On the other hand, there were many places, times, and occupations in which guilds mandated apprenticeships 
and closely regulated their terms. This raises the question of what specific contribution guilds made to pre-modern 
apprenticeship. Did guild rules making apprenticeship an entry condition increase the quantity of human capital in 
the economy? Or did guild rules excluding girls (and many boys) decrease the number of young people getting 
vocational training? Did guilds correct market failures in ways that encouraged more people to undertake 
apprenticeship or increased the quality of training once young people were admitted? Did industries where guild 
apprenticeship existed out-perform those where it did not? 

By investigating these questions, this chapter seeks the answer to a basic question. Guilds, as we have seen, 
caused economic damage through their entry barriers, market manipulations, and oppression of women. Did they 
make up for this harm by increasing human capital in ways that benefited the whole economy? 


THEORIES ABOUT GUILDS AND APPRENTICESHIP 
Guilds and apprenticeship are sometimes regarded as synonymous.2 But a closer look at the evidence gives a 


different picture, as we shall see. Many guilds did not require apprenticeships, and many apprenticeships took 
place outside guilds. Guilds were thus neither sufficient nor necessary for people to undertake apprenticeships. 


T ABLE 7.1: Theoretical Effects of Craft Guilds on Human Capital Investment 


Problem Guilds Might Solve How Guilds Might Solve It 

People are not willing to invest in appropriate level of human capital because of Guilds create monopoly rents which attract individuals into 
limited time-horizons or inability to internalize all benefits training 

People want to invest in human capital but cannot afford training fees Guilds enable apprentices to pay “in kind” by signing up for 


artificially long period at artificially low wage 


No private contract can protect trainer from trainee opportunism Guild mandates length of training, outlaws competition among 
masters, forbids changing masters 


No private contract can protect trainee from trainer opportunism Guild mandates length of training, penalizes bad masters, provides 
completion certificates 


Problem Guilds Might Create How Guilds Might Create It 


Guilds do not know what is the appropriate level of human capital for individual or Guild mandates inappropriate level or type of human capital 
economy and may not have incentives to find out investment 


Guilds, as monopoly providers of occupation-specific training, can increase costs to Guild imposes costs (fees, time, regulatory compliance), increasing 
trainees of human capital investment up-front costs of human capital investment 


Guilds, as monopoly providers of occupation-specific training, can sell exemptions Guild sells admission to applicants who have not undergone 
from training training 


Guilds lack incentive to control opportunism by members Guild apprenticeships control trainer opportunism less well than 
private contracts 


Guilds suffer from internal agency problems Guild officers admit untrained persons for personal or monetary 
benefits 


Guild increases human capital of insiders but denies it to outsiders 


Guilds, as monopoly providers of occupation-specific training, have incentive to 
limit entry by limiting access to training 


It might nonetheless be argued that guilds were particularly good institutions for investing in economically 
relevant human capital.2 The theoretical arguments for this idea are laid out in Table 7.1. For one thing, guilds 
might have overcome market failures that caused people to invest too little in their own skills. If some of the 
benefits of training were not reaped by trainees but spilled over onto the economy as a whole, individuals would 
under-invest in training. Guilds might solve this market failure by creating cartel rents that attracted into training 
people who would otherwise have avoided it. As Ulrich Pfister formulates this conjecture, guild restrictions 
“specifying the length of tramping and of waiting periods for journeymen, and the exclusion of women, foreigners, 
and countrymen from apprenticeship, secured a rent on human capital and provided incentives for young males to 
invest in acquiring skills”.2 

A second possibility is that people did want to invest in acquiring skills but could not afford to pay in advance 
for training, even though it would increase their earnings later. Guilds might have solved this problem—essentially 
one of missing credit markets—by enabling apprentices to pay for training in kind. A guild could compel an 
apprentice to sign up for a training period longer than needed to learn the skills, at a wage below the market rate. 
This way, the apprentice could pay for training in the form of cheap labour.12 

A third possibility is that markets could not protect masters from opportunistic behaviour by apprentices, and 
that deterred trainers from imparting training. An apprentice had an incentive to obtain costly training from a 
master while still unproductive, and then to take a better job as soon as training made him productive. Guilds could 
solve this market failure by mandating apprenticeships longer than were needed for learning the skills, prohibiting 
competition among masters for apprentices, and forbidding apprentices from changing masters in mid-training. 

Finally, markets might not have been able to protect apprentices from opportunistic behaviour by masters, and 
this could have deterred apprentices from undertaking training at all. Masters had an incentive to exploit 
apprentices as cheap workers instead of teaching them skills. Guilds might have solved this market failure by 
imposing rules about length of apprenticeship, penalizing masters who provided poor training, and issuing 
completion certificates that helped trainees get jobs. 

But there are also ways guilds might have harmed human capital. These are shown in the second panel of 
Table 7.1. First, how does society determine the “right” level of human capital and thus identify when a market 
failure is preventing people from investing in it? A privileged association of producers, such as a guild, might have 
incentives to set training levels to benefit its own members, not trainees or the wider economy. This could waste 
years of young workers’ lives in dependent service when they could be contributing fully to the economy. 

A second problem relates to the costs of training. A guild had privileges making its masters the sole legitimate 
providers of apprenticeships in that occupation. So guild masters could charge a high price for training, since those 
wanting it had nowhere else to go. Many guilds went further, and fixed a minimum “price” for apprenticeship by 
forbidding any master from charging a premium (apprenticeship fee) lower than a certain level. As we saw in 
Chapter 3, the apprenticeship premiums fixed by many guilds were high in terms of contemporary earning power, 
and applicants viewed them as a serious entry barrier. Guild entry barriers and minimum premium rules increased 
the cost of investing in training, deterring potential trainees. 

Third, a guild could exploit its members’ position as the sole legitimate providers of apprenticeships in an 
occupation by creating mandatory apprenticeship requirements and then selling exemptions. The guild might profit 
by certifying untrained entrants in exchange for monetary or other benefits. By falsely certifying untrained people, 
the guild could reduce the signaling value of training, deterring people from undertaking it (and deceiving 
consumers). 

Fourth, guilds might have the capacity to prevent opportunistic behaviour by trainers, but lack the incentive to 
do so. A guild master might fail to provide training and exploit his apprentice for cheap labour, but still be assured 
that the apprentice would not leave because his only exit option was to abscond, losing his completion certificate 
and thus his legal entitlement to become a guild master. As an association of employers, a guild might find it hard 
to prevent its own members from treating apprentices in this way. Private, legally enforceable agreements between 
masters and apprentices might provide better protection for both sides. This would benefit human capital both by 
ensuring that more training took place inside apprenticeships and by attracting more youths into apprenticeships, 
because they would know that they need not fear opportunistic abuse from masters. 


Fifth, guilds might face internal agency problems. Even if it was in the interest of the guild as a whole that 
apprentices be well trained, individual guild masters might not bother to provide good training, or guild officers 
might certify apprentices without testing skills because they were masters’ relatives or offered tempting bribes. 
Again, as an association of employers, a guild might find it difficult to prevent its members from doing these 
things. Private, legally enforceable agreements might provide better protection, improve incentives to undertake 
training, and enhance training outcomes. 

Finally, a guild enjoyed exclusive privileges for its members not just to provide apprenticeships in an 
occupation, but to practise that occupation at all. Existing guild members benefited not just by fixing a high price 
for training but by limiting access to it. As we saw in Chapters 3 and 5, guilds did limit access to training. They 
imposed fees that increased its cost, deterring the marginal entrant to training, especially the less well-off. They 
also denied training to those of the wrong gender, legitimacy status, religion, ethnicity, nationality, or family 
background. Training slots were further rationed by guild rules limiting apprentice numbers. This did harm not 
only to those excluded from training, but also to the level of human capital in the economy as a whole, curtailing 
any growth benefits training might have generated. If a guild excluded more people from training than it 
encouraged to undertake training, the net effect on human capital would be negative. 

In theory, therefore, guilds could have had countervailing effects on markets for training. Their impact on the 
quantity of economically relevant human capital in pre-modern Europe was thus theoretically ambiguous. What do 
the empirical findings show? 


How Mucu Skit Dip pre-MopERN 
CRAFTS AND SERVICES NEED? 


Let’s start with a basic question. How much skill did pre-modern crafts and services need? The idea that guild 
apprenticeships played a major role in economic growth is based on the assumption that learning occupational 
skills required years of formal training from a certified guild master. But how accurate is this assumption? 

Many guilds justified their training requirements, and indeed their entire panoply of privileges, by describing 
their occupation as highly skilled. The Toledo silk-twisters, for instance, declared in their seventeenth-century 
ordinance, “The art of silk is useful and has many secrets . . . and because of the quality and secrets of the said art, 
no matter how deft a man may be, he cannot master them except through long practice and the passage of time”.14 
Some modern scholars have taken such statements at face value, arguing that compulsory guild training played a 
major role in pre-modern economic growth because “pre-industrial products made huge demands on the skills of 
their producers” 12 

On the other hand, guilds themselves often openly acknowledged that they imposed long apprenticeships as 
entry barriers. In Paris in 1287, for instance, the dyers’ guild imposed a mandatory minimum apprenticeship term 
so as to deter entry and delay progression to journeymanship and mastership on the grounds that the existing 
journeymen could not “find positions or earn a living”.4 In the Bohemian town of Iglau (modern Jihlava), the 
woollen-weavers imposed a minimum apprenticeship term in 1510, “so that it will not be so easy to get into the 
guild”.15 In Speyer in 1578, the shoemakers advocated a mastership examination to prevent the guild from being 
“so over-filled”.18 

Such evidence leads many scholars to take a more sceptical view of claims that guild training was needed 
because of objective skill requirements. John Rule, for instance, observes that guilds’ argument that those not 
trained by the guild lacked skill “was often a pretext for justifying the monopoly of the male guild masters” 12 
Merry Wiesner points out how within the guild framework, “women’s work was always judged less ‘skilled’ than 
men’s, though the actual dexterity and facility required might be more than those in men’s work”.18 Daryl Hafter, 
too, observes that in early modern Europe, 


[w]orkers did not require drastically specialized training to use the tools of that era proficiently. Most techniques required practice rather than 
abstract schooling to be performed well. Therefore, to give skill the cachet of a special quality that could be monopolized, guilds clung to the idea 
that craftwork involved “secrets” that could be learned only from guildmasters. In fact, skill was often an artificial label that shed more light on the 


sex and status of the worker than what was produced. +2 


As Kirsti Vainio-Korhonen points out for eighteenth-century Finland, 


[t]he weaving of linen cloth required the same basic skill . . . whether it was done by a master in his weaver’s shop, by a seaman’s wife in her 

cottage or on the loom of a burgher family’s housemaid. But in the first case only did it constitute professional handicraft work .... The 

handicraft professions and their related skills were male virtues cultivated by the guilds, and were never attainable by women, shut outside as they 
20 


were [by] the only legitimated training system. 
According to Michael Sonenscher, too, “the range of materials used in many trades, and the levels of competence 
required to manipulate them, did not vary greatly”. The world of the guilds, he finds, was one “in which the work 
that people did was often very similar. The point, however, was to make it appear to be different.”*! 

Explicit statements by guilds at the time, therefore, as well as scholarly assessments based on such evidence, 
alert us to the importance of critically examining claims about the amount of formal training needed to practise 
guilded occupations.2* We can do so by exploring the prevalence of guilds and guild apprenticeships in low-skilled 
occupations. We can compare how long guilds made apprentices train with independent evidence on how long 
crafts took to learn. And we can look at what happened when people illegally practised crafts without guild 
training. 


Low-Skilled Yet Guilded 


There were certainly occupations that would ordinarily be seen as unskilled but which had guilds in some parts of 
Europe, though not in others. The qualitative database contains 241 observations of such guilds, shown in Table 
7.2. The observations span the seven centuries from 1151 to 1859 and come from twelve different societies. 
Although guilds are slightly more commonly observed in unskilled trades before c. 1500 than after, they continue 
to be found in such occupations into the second half of the nineteenth century.22 England, France, and Switzerland 
are significantly under-represented relative to their share of the overall guilds database, while Spain and the 
Southern Netherlands are significantly over-represented.24 One interpretation for exploration by future research is 
that Spanish rulers (by whom the Southern Netherlands were ruled throughout most of the period under analysis) 
were more willing to grant guild privileges to unskilled trades. 


T ABLE 7.2: Existence of Guilds in Low-Skilled Occupations, 1151-1859 


Labourers Farmers Vine- Herdsmen & Gardeners Fishermen Land Water Established Petty Second- Misc Tot. 
growers stableworkers transporters transporters retailers retailers hand 

dealers a 
Country: 
Austria - - - - - - - - 1 2 - 2 5 
Bulgaria - - - - - - - - - - - 3 3 
England - - - - 1 1 6 - 2 - - 1 11 
France - - - - 1 - - - 5 7 2 2 17 
Germany 1 4 9 2 6 7 15 8 4 2 - 4 62 
Hungary - - - - - - 1 - - - - - 1 
Italy - 4 1 4 1 1 i] 2 3 12 5 3 41 
N 1 - - - 1 - 7 - 2 - 6 1 18 


N etherlands 


Poland - 6 - - - - = - = = = = 6 


Ss. 2 1 - - 1 2 2 - 4 5 15 2 34 
Netherlands 

Spain 10 1 - 1 4 4 3 5 7 3 3 1 42 | 
Sweden - - - - - = 1 - - - - - 1 
Period: 

Medieval 6 7 3 1 3 3 12 6 14 14 8 1 78 
Early 8 9 7 6 12 12 28 9 14 17 23 18 163 
modern 

Total no. 13 11 7 6 14 13 32 11 25 30 30 19 241 
Total % 5.4 4.6 2.9 2.5 5.8 5.4 13.3 4.6 10.4 12.4 12.4 7.9 100.0 


ee significantly lower than percentage of observ 


Notes: § = not significantly different from percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 leve 
in guilds database at 0.05 level. le significantly lower than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 level. hh — significantly higher than perce 


of observations in guilds database at 0.05 level. he significantly higher than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 level. Switzerland has zi 
observations, significantly lower (at the 0.05 level) than its percentage of observations in the guilds database. Bohemia has zero observations, significantly 
(at the 0.10 level) than its percentage of observations in the guilds database. For all other countries not represented in this table, their percentage of observi 
(zero) is not significantly lower than in the guilds database overall. 

Source: Qualitative guilds database: 241 observations of guilds existing in unskilled occupations. 


About 27 per cent of the observations in Table 7.2 involve primary-sector occupations such as general 
labouring (mostly in agriculture), arable farming, animal care, vine-growing, gardening, and fishing. Another 18 
per cent comprise guilds in transportation services, both by land (porters, sack-carriers, grain-deliverers, water- 
bearers, boat-unloaders, cellarmen, draymen, coachmen) and by water (raftsmen, bargemen, boatmen, river- 
shippers, sailors, longshoremen). About 35 per cent involve guilds of retailers: established traders such as 
shopkeepers and grocers (10 per cent), petty retailers such as peddlers, hucksters, and fruiterers (12 per cent), anda 
wide array of second-hand sellers (12 per cent). A final 8 per cent of cases in Table 7.2 involve guilds in 
miscellaneous low-skilled occupations, including chimney-sweeping, brickmaking, hairdressing, coal-picking, and 
street-sweeping. 

All occupations in Table 7.2 were sufficiently unskilled that they were not guilded in other localities or time- 
periods. Brickmaking, for instance, required very few skills, as shown by the fact that in colonial Virginia bricks 
were made by unskilled labourers, children, and slaves.22 In early modern Italy, the Northern Netherlands, and 
parts of Germany, however, brickmakers formed guilds which survived for long periods.2° In the German territory 
of Wiirttemberg in the eighteenth century, the brickmakers’ guild required a minimum apprenticeship of two 
years. In other European societies, brickmakers tried to set up guilds but failed: the only documented 
brickmakers’ guild in England existed for just three years in Westminster (between 1636 and 1639), while the 
brickmakers of York sought to establish a guild in 1595 but did not succeed.28 In still other European societies, 
brickmakers did not form guilds but rather, as in Wallonia and Lippe-Detmold, operated as sub-contracting work 
units, either family groups or all-male work gangs.22 Even in those Dutch and Italian brickmaking industries that 
were guilded, the guilds made almost no contribution to skills, operating instead as employers’ organizations 
which “tended to function primarily as production-cartels” 22 

The sheer existence of guilds in so many low-skilled activities refutes the rosy view that guilds were formed 
because they provided efficient mechanisms to solve failures in markets for skilled training. What these guilds 
actually did casts doubt on yet another optimistic notion, the idea that mandatory guild apprenticeship terms 
reflected the objective skill requirements of the job. The apprenticeship requirements of all 211 low-skilled guilds 
in Table 7.2 cannot be discovered from the literature, but Table 7.3 shows the 50 for which this is possible. The 


sample is a chronologically representative one, in that both the medieval and the early modern period are 


represented in proportion to their share of observations in the overall guilds database. It is also geographically 
representative, with almost all European societies represented in proportion to their share of the guilds database. 
The exception, as in Table 7.2, is the Southern Netherlands, which accounts for 18 per cent of cases, significantly 


and substantially more than its 6.4 per cent share of the overall guilds database. 


T ABLE 7.3: Minimum Apprenticeship Terms Imposed by Guilds in Non-Skilled Occupations, 1268-1859 


Labourers Vine- Gardeners Fishermen Land Water Established _ Petty 
growers transporters transporters retailers _ retailers 
mean mean mean mean mean mean mean mean 

Country: 
Austria - - - = = = = ae 
England - - 7.0 - 7.0 - 8.5 - 
France - - 4.0 - - - 3.8 5.3 
Germany - 2.0 n/a 25 - 2.0 5.0 - 
Italy - = - 4.0 - - 10.0 5.0 
N. - - 2.0 - = = = = 
Netherlands 
S. = = = = - - 2.0 1.0 
Netherlands 
Spain n/a - - - - - n/a - 
Period: 
Medieval - - - - 7.0 - 4.0 1.0 
Early Wa 2.0 4.3 3.0 7.0 2.0 5.4 5.2 
modern 
Total mean na 2.0 4.3 3.0 7.0 2.0 48 4.6 
Total no. 1 1 4 3 2 1 14 7 
Total % 2.0 2.0 8.0 6.0 4.0 2.0 28.0 14.0 


Second- 
hand 
dealers 


mean 


3.0 


4.0 


2.0 


4.0 


2.5 


3.4 


16.0 


4.5 


7.0 


3.0 


3.0 


4.0 


4.1 


4.1 


18.4 


45 


7.5 


4.2 


3.1 


5.1 


2.0 


2.2 


4.0 


4.4 


43 


mean mean no. 


12 


11 


12 


38 


50 


Misc. Total Total Total 


% 


4.08 


12.0 


24.05 


22.05 


14.0 § 


2.08 


18.9 bh 


4.0§ 


24.05 


76.0 5 


100.0 


Notes: ° = not significantly different from percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 level. We significantly lower than percentage of 


observations in guilds database at 0.05 level. = significantly lower than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 level. hh - significantly 


higher than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.05 level. he significantly higher than percentage of observations in guilds database at 
0.10 level. n/a = minimum mandatory apprenticeship term of unknown length (n=9). For all countries not represented in this table, their percentage of 


observations (zero) is not significantly lower than in the guilds database overall. 


Source: Qualitative guilds database: 50 observations of the minimum apprenticeship terms imposed by guilds in non-skilled occupations. 


Across the whole sample, these guilds in unskilled occupations imposed mandatory minimum apprenticeships 
of 4.3 years on average. The average is slightly lower in the Middle Ages (4.0 years) than the early modern period 
(4.4 years), but the difference is not statistically significant. Across the spectrum of occupations, we observe a 
mean minimum apprenticeship term of 2 years for vine-growers and water-transporters, 3 to 4 years for fishermen 
and second-hand dealers, and 4 to 5 years for gardeners, petty retailers, established retailers, and miscellaneous 
other unskilled occupations; the two observations for land-transporters are both very high (7 years), but both are 
for medieval England, where municipal legislation or town “custom” often mandated a minimum apprenticeship 
term of 7 years, a regulation adopted in national legislation in 1563 but thereafter widely violated in practice, 
regardless of how skilled or unskilled the occupation was.24 

That an occupation was unskilled did not deter guilds from adducing skill requirements as a justification for 
imposing mandatory minimum apprenticeship terms and for enjoying guild privileges at all. In Burgos in 1609, for 
instance, the labourers’ guild secured its privileges from the authorities on the grounds that it would ensure skilled 
work.=2 In Wiirttemberg in 1717, the chimney-sweeps justified the establishment of their guild and the imposition 
of a four-year minimum apprenticeship on the grounds that the public weal had been suffering from “the lack of 
proper standards” and “improper cleaning and observance of the public’s chimneys and hearths”, to remedy which 
the guild ordered that “from the time of this newly established ordinance onwards, no-one who has not been 
properly apprenticed to chimney-sweeping, according to this ordinance, shall be allowed to take it up and practise 
it”3 

Even contemporaries questioned these claims. In early modern Vienna, for instance, it was pointed out that all 
chimney-sweeps did was clean, which did not involve a high level of skill; nonetheless the Viennese chimney- 
sweeps’ guild continued to demand five years’ apprenticeship (three for masters’ sons) and maintained its cartel 
privileges into the nineteenth century.24 

A similar query arose in London in 1605 when the Worshipful Company of Gardeners set itself up to defend 
“the mystery and craft of gardening”, claiming exclusive rights for its members to engage in “gardening, grafting, 
setting, sowing, cutting, arboring, rocking, mounting, covering, fencing and removal of plants, herbs, seeds, fruits, 
trees, stocks, sets and contriving the conveyances to the same” within a six-mile radius of the city.22 In 1608 this 
guild sought to demonstrate its credentials by penalizing one of its members for confusing colewort with cabbage 
seeds.°° Yet the work carried out by members of this guild did not consist primarily of elaborate horticultural feats, 
or even in retailing garden products, but rather of manual labour. In 1617, the guild described its members’ lives as 
being “altogether in the fields and gardens and so desirous of liberty and ayer that they will not be tied to a shopp 
nor are they capable of any other trade”; it characterized their work as consisting primarily of seeding, weeding, 
stone-gathering, and collecting urban night-soil.22 In 1635, a municipal commission cast further doubt on the 
guild’s claim to craft skills, objecting that its members did not “make knotts arbours walks or other like works 
which properly belong under gardeners”, but rather grew vegetables, ploughed fields, and cultivated grain like 
ordinary “husbandmen” (i.e., farmers); the commission concluded that the guild’s members “in our opinion are not 
nor ought to be accompted gardiners for wee find them to be husbandmen by profession”.22 These were hardly 
skills that would require demanding training of the 400 or more aspiring gardeners who nevertheless had to 
undergo the guild’s mandatory apprenticeships as a precondition for mastership. 

The occupations in Tables 7.2 and 7.3 were not the only low-skilled activities in which guilds existed and 
imposed mandatory apprenticeship terms. In 1778, for instance, the French government sought to abolish guilds in 
a large number of occupations it defined as low-skilled. These included candle-making, cord-making, brush- 
making, whisk-making, pin-making, and container-making—none of them included in Tables 7.2 and 7.3. Despite 
their occupations being identified by knowledgeable contemporaries as involving little skill, many of these guilds 
nonetheless submitted petitions insisting that they needed to retain their compulsory apprenticeships, along with 


exclusive privileges over their occupations.*2 


LENGTH OF TRAINING—THE CONTROVERSY 


But what about mainstream crafts? Surely they were highly skilled and therefore needed formal guild training? 
Many medieval and early modern guilds declared uncompromisingly that the work their members did involved 
extremely complex expertise which could only be transmitted through formal apprenticeships in which guilds 
themselves must specify the minimum term of training, the conditions for admission to training, the fees to be 
paid, and the examination to be passed. Some modem scholars echo this view, claiming that research in cognitive 


psychology has demonstrated that learning any kind of skill-based task requires the same minimum amount of time 
(roughly ten years) and that, because of the importance of “tacit knowledge,” the best institutional framework for 
learning this skill set is a “community of practice,” such as a guild.4° The widespread existence of mandatory guild 
apprenticeships, according to this view, was an objective reflection of “the cognitive foundations of human 
learning”.4+ 

What cognitive foundations are these? Upon examination, they boil down to two propositions. First, learning 
to do something usually requires some sort of training, although this can be either formal or informal, and it will 
tend to consist of a combination of propositional and tacit (experiential) knowledge. Second, becoming a “top- 
level” expert can take quite a long time (from 5,000 to 10,000 hours), although “most professionals reach a stable, 
average level of performance within a relatively short time frame”.44 

Few would dispute that skill requires training and training requires time. But this does not take us further in 
assessing the best institutional mechanisms for providing it. How much training was needed to practise a pre- 
modern occupation well enough to satisfy customers, stay in business, and contribute to economic growth? What 
type of training? What institutions were needed to administer it? Cognitive psychology provides no answers to 


these questions, even in theory. To address them, we need evidence. 


NO STANDARD LENGTH 


Many guilds (though by no means all) required any candidate for mastership to undergo a minimum length of 
apprenticeship with a guild master. Contemporaries sometimes criticized this requirement, claiming that guilds set 
minimum apprenticeship terms as entry barriers, imposing longer terms than were technically necessary to learn 
the skills. As we have seen, guilds themselves sometimes acknowledged that limiting entry was the main motive in 
imposing minimum apprenticeship terms. On the other hand, guilds also often claimed that their “art” consisted of 
an objective set of “secrets” that could only be mastered “through long practice and the passage of time”.“? 

One way to explore these opposed views is to look at what guilds did in aggregate. If there was an objective 
body of skills or “secrets” that needed to be learned for each occupation, and the apprenticeship term imposed by 
guilds reflected that objective requirement, one would expect guilds in a specific occupation to impose the same 
minimum apprenticeship term. The quantitative guilds database contains 1,174 observations of minimum 
apprenticeship terms laid down by guilds in over 270 different occupations, making it possible to find out whether 
there was in fact an approximate standard length for a given occupation. 

How representative are these observations of minimum apprenticeship terms? As Table 7.4 shows, they span 
the period from 1233 to 1829, and thus cover almost six centuries of guild history, with the medieval and early 
modern periods both represented in proportion to their share of the wider guilds database. The observations come 
from 11 different European societies, but some are disproportionately represented. France, Germany, and the 
Southern Netherlands are over-represented relative to their share of the wider guilds database, while Italy, the 
Northern Netherlands, Poland, Spain, and a number of smaller societies are under-represented. England is also 
under-represented, but this is because none of its observations date from after 1563, the year in which English 
guilds ceased to be responsible for setting apprenticeship terms because the Statute of Artificers and Apprentices 
imposed a national minimum term of 7 years for both guild and non-guild apprenticeships. The sample is thus 
strongly representative of guilds in central and northwest Europe apart from England and the Northern 
Netherlands, the two top-performing economies. It is not strongly representative of the Mediterranean societies, 
although the sheer size of the sample means that there are quite large absolute numbers of cases for Italy (108 
observations) and Spain (37). Despite such geographical clustering, therefore, this sample of well over one 
thousand observations sheds light on guild training requirements across a wide span of occupations, time-periods, 
and European societies. 

So, did each occupation have a standard length of apprenticeship that might have reflected objective skill 
requirements? The evidence shows definitively that the answer is “no”. Table 7.5 shows the mandatory 
apprenticeship terms imposed by guilds in the 25 most commonly observed occupations, those with more than 10 
observations in the database. Together, these occupations account for 525 observations of apprenticeship terms, 
comprising nearly 45 per cent of the total sample. The mean minimum apprenticeship term among these 
observations is 3.4 years, which is only slightly lower than the corresponding mean of 3.8 years across the sample 
as a whole. 


T ABLE 7.4: Guilds Imposing a Minimum Apprenticeship Term, 1233-1829 


Country Medieval Early modern Total mean Total no. Total % 
Austria - 36 4.1 36 3.15 
Bohemia - 10 3.5 10 09! 
England 14 6 7.2 20 7 
France 153 221 4.9 374 31,9 hh 
Germany 75 324 3.0 399 34,9 hh 
Italy 37 71 4.6 108 go ll 
N. Netherlands - 19 2.4 19 6 
Poland 1 1 2.5 2 o2 i 
S. Netherlands 38 104 2.5 142 12,1 hh 
Spain 10 27 3.7 37 32 ll 
Switzerland 1 26 3.3 27 238 
Total mean 4.6 3.5 3.8 

Total no. 329 845 1,174 100.0 
Total % 28.0 72.0 100.0 

Significance S s 


Notes: 5 = not significantly different from percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 level. We significantly lower than percentage of 
observations in guilds database at 0.05 level. = significantly lower than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 level. hh — significantly 


higher than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.05 level. he significantly higher than percentage of observations in guilds database at 
0.10 level. Bulgaria, Denmark, Estonia, Hungary, and Sweden have zero observations in this table, significantly lower (at the 0.05 level) than their 
percentage of observations in the guilds database overall. For all other countries not represented in the table, their percentage of observations (zero) is 
not significantly lower than in the guilds database overall. “Mean” = mean length of minimum apprenticeship term. There are no observations for 
England after 1563, the date the Statute of Artificers and Apprentices imposed a national minimum apprenticeship term of 7 years for both guild- and 
non-guild apprenticeships. 

Source: Quantitative guilds database: 1,174 observations of guilds imposing a minimum apprenticeship term. 


As Table 7.5 shows, each occupation displays a wide range of minimum terms. For ordinary crafts it varied 
widely: for bakers from 0 to 10 years; for butchers from 0 to 6; carpenters from 2 to 6; for tailors and tanners from 
0 to 8. Even for more highly skilled occupations, there was no standard length: for apothecaries, it was between 3 
and 10 years; for barber-surgeons between 0 and 10; for goldsmiths between 3 and 10; for cloth-shearers between 
1 and 7. The same was true of crafts that were potentially export-oriented: for linen-weavers, guilds demanded 
between 0 and 8 years’ apprenticeship; for silk-weavers between 3 and 10; for wool-weavers between 0 and 7. Of 
the 25 occupations in Table 7.5, only two—the carpenters and the worsted-weavers—show less than a 5-year gap 
in apprenticeship terms between the most and least demanding guilds. 


T ABLE 7.5: Minimum Apprenticeship Terms Imposed by Different Guilds in the Same Occupation, 1233-1829 


Occupation Number of Mean Standard Coefficient of Lowest Highest Gap between lowest and 
observations deviation variation highest 

Apothecary-pharmacists 12 5.17 2.04 0.39 3 10 7 
Bakers 29 2.93 1.94 0.66 0 10 10 
Barbers / Barber-surgeons 21 2.86 2.20 0.77 0 10 10 
Butchers 17 3.12 1.65 0.53 0 6 6 
Buttonmakers 11 6.00 2.32 0.39 3 10 Ze 
Cabinetmakers / Joiners 18 3:39 2.03 0.60 2 10 8 
Carpenters 11 3.64 1.12 0.31 2 6 4 
Coopers 32 2.34 2 0.65 0 6 6 
Dyers 20 3.30 1.17 0.36 1 6 5 
Goldsmiths 34 6.00 1.95 0.33 3 10 7 
Hatters 22 4.09 1.95 0.48 0 8 8 
Linen-weavers 21 3.24 48 0.46 0 8 8 
Locksmiths 11 4.55 2.11 0.47 2 8 6 
Masons 28 4.04 1.90 0.47 0 7 7 
Retailers (general) 19 Sit 2.81 0.90 0 10 10 
Retailers (specific items) 14 4.21 2.49 0.59 0 6 6 
Saddlers 13 2.69 2.69 1.00 0 8 8 
Second-hand dealers 26 1.00 1.57 1.57 0 5 5 
Shearers, cloth-finishers 20 3.15 .69 0.54 1 7 6 
Shoemakers 19 2.53 81 0.72 0 7 7 
Silk-weavers, silk-makers 26 4.88 1.77 0.36 3 10 7 
Tailors 50 2.46 1.78 0.72 0 8 8 
Tanners 21 3.00 2.02 0.67 0 8 8 
Wool-workers, wool- 17 3.24 1.44 0.44 0 7 7 
weavers 


Worsted-weavers 13 3.00 0.41 0.14 2 4 2 


Total (these occupations) 525 3.41 2.17 0.64 0 10 10 
Total (all occupations) 1,174 3.82 2.31 0.60 0 14 14 


Notes: The observations for these 25 occupations come from 12 countries (Austria, Bohemia, England, France, Germany, Italy, the N. Netherlands, 


Poland, the S. Netherlands, Spain, and Switzerland). 
Source: Quantitative guilds database: 1,174 observations of minimum apprenticeship terms required by guilds for various occupations. Table reports 
descriptive statistics for all occupations (n=25) with more than 10 observations, a total of 525 observations (44.7% of the total sample). 


But could it be that although the length of apprenticeship varied, the pre-mastership period of apprenticeship 
plus journeymanship was in fact standardized?“ Chapter 8 provides a detailed examination of journeymen’s 
ability to obtain and convey technical knowledge. Here we will focus just on how the journeymanship period 
contributed to the length of pre-mastership training. For 555 of the observations in Table 7.4 (47 per cent of the 
total) and 191 of those in Table 7.5 (36 per cent of the total), the mandatory minimum journeymanship term 
imposed by the guild is also known. This makes it possible to calculate the length of the entire pre-mastership 
period required by each guild. 


T ABLE 7.6: Minimum Length of Pre-Mastership Period (Apprenticeship Plus Journeymanship) 
Imposed by Guilds in the Same Occupation, 1268-1829 


Occupation Number of Mean Standard Coefficient of Lowest Highest Gap between 
observations deviation variation lowest and 
highest 
Apothecary- 6 9.50 2.07 0.22 6 12 6 
pharmacists 
Bakers 11 6.09 2.59 0.42 2 10 8 
Barbers / Barber- 8 7.38 1.77 0.24 5 10 5 
surgeons 
Butchers 8 7.50 2.88 0.38 3 11 8 
Buttonmakers 7 8.00 1.53 0.19 6 10 4 
Cabinetmakers / 4 8.50 0.58 0.07 8 9 1 
Joiners 
Carpenters 3 6.83 3.01 0.44 4 10 6 
Coopers 6 4.83 2.93 0.61 0 8 8 
Dyers 8 5:/5 1.67 0.29 2 7 5 
Goldsmiths 13 9.85 3.29 0.33 6 18 12 
Hatters 8 6.75 1.98 0.29 4 10 6 
Linen-weavers 6 5.00 1.26 0.25 3 6 3 
Locksmiths 3) 6.20 2.86 0.46 2 10 8 


Masons 10 4.30 1.34 0.31 2 6 4 


Retailers 11 4.00 3.69 0.92 0 10 10 
(general) 


Retailers (specific 5 4.00 3.74 0.94 0 8 8 
items) 

Saddlers 4 9.25 0.96 0.10 8 10 2 
Second-hand 8 0.75 2.12 2.83 0 6 6 
dealers 

Shearers, cloth- 9 5.44 2.99 0.55 2 12 10 
finishers 

Shoemakers 8 4.75 4.27 0.90 0 11 11 
Silk-weavers, 11 7.64 3.83 0.50 3 15 12 


silk-makers 


Tailors 11 4.09 2.74 0.67 0 8 8 
Tanners 4 4.50 3.11 0.69 0 7 7 
Wool-workers, 9 5.44 2.46 0.45 0 8 8 


wool-weavers 


Worsted-weavers 8 6.25 1.81 0.29 3 9 6 
Total (these 191 6.04 3.29 0.54 0 18 18 
occupations) 
Total (all 595 6.35 3.23 0.51 0 18 18 
occupations) 


Note: Table reports descriptive statistics for the 25 occupations in Table 7.4 (n=191) and for the 
whole sample of 555. 

Source: Quantitative guilds database: 555 observations of occupations in which mandatory 
apprenticeship term and journeymanship term are both known. 


Table 7.6 shows this pre-mastership period for the 25 occupations from 
Table 7.5. It is apparent that the compulsory pre-mastership period was also 
not of a standard length within a given occupation. Instead, it varied greatly. 
Again, this was the case for everyday occupations such as the bakers (2-10 
years), butchers (3-11 years), shoemakers (0-11 years), tailors (0-8 years), 
and tanners (0-7 years). It was true of the elite occupations such as the 
apothecaries (6-12 years), barber-surgeons (5-10), goldsmiths (6-18), and 
shearers (2-12). And it was the case also for export-oriented textile trades 
such as the linen-weavers (3-6 years), silk-weavers (3-15), wool-weavers 
(0-8), and worsted-weavers (3-9). For only five of the 25 occupations in 
Table 7.6 (button-makers, cabinetmakers, linen-weavers, masons, and 
saddlers) was the gap in pre-mastership period less than 5 years between the 
most and least demanding guild. This does not support the view that guild 
training requirements were determined by the objective technical demands 
of that occupation. 

It might be argued that technological progress was the reason guilds in 
the same occupation demanded different lengths of apprenticeship. Crafts 
required longer apprenticeships as the centuries passed, it is claimed, 
because technological advances increased the complexity of the skills to be 
mastered and the degree of specialization involved.” 

However, the data do not support this idea. If anything, mandatory 
apprenticeship terms got shorter over the centuries. ‘Table 7.7 compares the 
minimum apprenticeship terms imposed by guilds in the Middle Ages with 
the terms required in the early modern period. Across the entire sample of 
1,174 observations, the average apprenticeship term was 4.6 years in the 
medieval period compared to only 3.5 in the early modern period, a 1.1 year 
difference, which is statistically significant at the 0.05 level. Differences 
across time within the same occupation show a similar pattern. In 16 of the 
25 most frequently observed occupations, the mean mandatory 
apprenticeship was shorter in the early modern period than the Middle 
Ages, and in 5 of those the difference is statistically significant. Only 7 
occupations show a longer mean mandatory apprenticeship in the early 
modern period, and in only 2 of those is the difference statistically 
significant.*® 


T ABLE 7.7: Comparison of Apprenticeship Term in Medieval and Early Modern Period, Imposed 
by Guilds in the Same Occupation, 1268-1829 


Occupation Medieval Early modern Early modern vs. 
medieval 


No. Mean _ Std. No. Mean Std. 
obs. Dev. obs. Dev. 


Apothecary-pharmacists 0 n/a n/a 12 5.17 2.04 n/a 


Bakers 7 2.71 2.06 22 3.00 1.95 higher 
Barbers / Barber- 6 3.50 3.39 15 2.60 1.59 lower 
surgeons 

Butchers 2 3.00 4.24 15 3.13 1.36 higher 
Buttonmakers 3 8.00 2.00 8 5.25 2.05 lower* 


Cabinetmakers / Joiners 5 440 3.36 13 3.00 1.22 lower 


Carpenters 6 3.83 0.41 5 3.40 1.67 lower 
Coopers 17 2.41 = 1.73 15 2.27. 1.28 lower 
Dyers 5 3.40 1.67 15 3.27. 1.03 lower 
Goldsmiths 10 7.40 1.90 24 5.42 1.69  lower** 
Hatters 12 4.83 2.12 10 3.20 1.32  lower** 
Linen-weavers vi 3.86 2.41 14 2.93 0.62 lower 
Locksmiths 3 7.00 1.00 8 3.63 1.60 lower** 
Masons 14 4.57 2.21 14 3.50 1.40 lower 


Retailers (general) 6 3.33 3.01 13. 3.00 3=.2.83 lower 


Retailers (specific items) 1 6.00 n/a 13. 4.08 2.53 lower 


Saddlers fs) 2.20 3.49 8 3.00 2.27 higher 


Second-hand dealers 5 2.80 2.17 21 0.57 1.08 lower** 


Shearers, cloth-finishers 5) 3.00 2.35 15 3.20 1.51 higher 


Shoemakers 4 0.50 1.00 15 3.07 1.58  higher** 
Silk-weavers, silk- 8 5.63 2.45 18 4.56 1.34 lower 
makers 

Tailors 13 1.08 1.26 37 2.95 1.68  higher** 
Tanners 11 3.45 2.38 10 2.50 1.51 lower 
Wool-workers, wool- 4 2.75 1.26 13. 3.38 = 11.50 _ higher 
weavers 

Worsted-weavers 0 n/a n/a 13 3.00 0.41 n/a 


Total (these occupations) 159 3.73 2.68 366 3.27 1.90 lower** 
Total (all occupations) 329. 4.56 3.17 845 3.53 1.79 lower** 


Notes: ** = difference between medieval and early modern period is significant at 0.05 level. * = 
difference between medieval and early modern period is significant at 0.10 level. 

Source: Quantitative guilds database: 1,174 observations of guilds imposing a minimum 
apprenticeship term. Table reports descriptive statistics for the 25 occupations in Table 7.4 (those 
with over 10 observations). 


The only two occupations in which the early modern period shows an 
apprenticeship term that is significantly longer are the shoemakers and 
tailors, hardly in the vanguard of technological progress. Of the other five 
occupations in which early modern apprenticeship terms were longer than 
medieval ones (without being statistically significant), four—bakers, 
butchers, saddlers, and cloth-shearers—definitely did not see technological 


advances before the nineteenth century, and it is unclear that the very small 
and statistically insignificant increase among the wool-weavers can be 
ascribed to technological progress. By contrast, the occupations which saw 
a decline in mandatory minimum apprenticeship between the medieval and 
the early modern period include some in which one might expect 
technological innovations to have played a greater role, such as the dyers, 
goldsmiths, hatters, locksmiths, retailers, and silk-weavers. The data thus 
provide no support for the sanguine view that the wide differences in 
minimum apprenticeship terms within the same occupation, and the 
lengthening duration across the centuries, reflected technological advances 
requiring more complex skills. 

The factors that did lead to changing mandatory apprenticeship terms 
within the same occupation are not always reported in the documentary 
sources. However, one frequent cause was institutional: pressure from other 
guilds. In 1573, for instance, the Frankfurt cloth-shearers’ guild found itself 
constrained to double its minimum apprenticeship period because its 
apprentices, although “well able to go on the tramp as journeymen”, were 
being rejected by less liberal shearers’ guilds in other towns.*4 In 1591, 
similar pressures from potters’ guilds in other German towns compelled the 
Archbishopric of Mainz to increase the minimum apprenticeship for potters 
from two years to three.“8 In 1606, a Worms shearer who had fulfilled the 
mandated one-year apprenticeship in his home town found himself refused 
employment and shunned as “dishonourable” in other Rhineland towns 
because he had not fulfilled the two-year apprenticeship mandated by their 
shearers’ guilds. Less liberal guilds ostracized journeymen and rejected 
mastership applicants from more liberal guilds, creating an incentive for the 
latter to tighten up their entry barriers. 

On the other end of the spectrum, some guilds did not impose 
minimum apprenticeship terms at all. ‘Table 7.8 shows observations of 13 
guilds which did not impose minimum terms, for which data are available 
on the length of terms privately agreed between masters and apprentices. 
The observations come from France, Italy, the Southern Netherlands, and 
Spain, and are mostly medieval, since the practice of imposing minimum 
apprenticeship terms proliferated among guilds in the early modern period. 


The figures in Table 7.8 suggest that where masters and apprentices 
were free to negotiate, training periods varied considerably, adjusting to suit 
individual cases. These variations can be observed among practitioners of 
everyday crafts such as bakers (where the range lay between a few months 
and two years), but also in high-quality luxury crafts, such as those of the 
goldsmiths (between four and seven years) and woollen-weavers (between 
one and five years). Where a guild did not mandate a minimum length of 
training, the shortest apprenticeships could be as much as nine years shorter 
than the longest—and across the entire sample the average difference 
between the shortest and longest apprenticeship was five years. Thus, in the 
same place, occupation, time-period, and guild, trainers and trainees did not 
deem a fixed length of training to be objectively necessary to learn the 
skills. 


T ABLE 7.8: Variation in Length of Apprenticeship in Same Guild When Not Legally Fixed 


Locality Country Period Occupation Min Max Gap 
Paris France 1260-1351 — strapmakers 2 11 9 
Padua Italy 16th century wool-weavers 1 5 4 
Genoa Italy medieval smiths 6 10 4 
Genoa Italy medieval wool-weavers and wool-workers 2 8 6 
Genoa Italy medieval shoemakers 4 5 1 
Tournai S. Netherlands pre-1424 goldsmiths 4 7 3 
Tournai S. Netherlands pre-1424 weavers 2 fs) 3 
Tournai S. Netherlands pre-1424 cutlers 25 6 4 


Tournai S. Netherlands pre-1424 bakers 04 2 1.6 


Barcelona Spain end 15C shoemakers 2 9 7 


Majorca Spain end 15C barbers 3 8 5 
Seville Spain 1450-90 carpenters and masons <1 7 >6 
Zaragoza Spain end 15C shoemakers 1 12 11 
Total <2.4 7.3 >49 


Source: Quantitative guilds database: 13 observations of guilds which did not fix an 
apprenticeship term. 


This is borne out by the statements and actions of contemporaries. As 
we Shall see later in this chapter, a substantial percentage of apprentices in 
most pre-modern guilds failed to complete the term of training mandated by 
the guild. Most apprentices who failed to complete training were still alive 
and thus left for other reasons. In some cases, this was because training had 
failed, due mainly to various types of opportunistic behaviour (to be 
discussed later). In other cases, it was because training had succeeded: the 
apprentice had been taught the desired skills in less than the term of 
apprenticeship mandated by the guild. 

In medieval and early modern London, for instance, two out of every 
three tailors’ apprentices failed to complete their terms, many leaving once 
they had acquired sufficient skill to set up a tailoring business in a setting 
where a guild mastership was not required, either in a non-guilded village, 
unincorporated town, or suburb, or illicitly in the “informal sector” of 
London itself.22 One shoemaker’s apprentice in early modern London stated 
explicitly that he had left training because he “understood [his] business 
pretty well”.2! A large proportion of apprentices in early modern Bristol 
also failed to complete the required period of training. One weaver’s 
apprentice explained he had left because he could practise his “profession” 
in the countryside where he did not need to attain the guild mastership 
status he could only get by completing the guild-mandated term.°2 In 
seventeenth-century Norwich, masters in the successful and dynamic 
worsted industry were happy to employ illegal “Creepers”, young men who 


had not completed the compulsory seven years of formal apprenticeship, 
often preferring such untrained workers to legitimate guild apprentices.2 In 
eighteenth-century Finland, many of those prosecuted as illegal non-guilded 
“interlopers” were men who had dropped out at the apprenticeship or 
journeymanship stage to set up as illegal producers from whom customers 
were happy to buy.=4 In nineteenth-century Vienna, likewise, an official 
Craft Survey found that many young artisans failed to finish their terms 
because they were able to earn a living after a much shorter training than 
the guild required. 

Such testimony from individual apprentices is consistent with 
contemporary reports on entire occupations. In Freiburg im Breisgau in 
1544, the gem-borers’ guild itself acknowledged that the craft could be 
learned in one year and did not need the mandatory four.22 In Silesia in 
1572, rural linen-weavers were competing successfully with urban guild 
masters after “teaching linen-weaving in a short period of time to their male 
and female servants”.22 In the Wiirttemberg Black Forest in 1582, peasants 
and women were competing successfully with guilded worsted-weavers 
“after learning combing and weaving for only a few weeks or months”, 
much less time than the three-year apprenticeship demanded by the guild. 
In sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Padua, the woollen industry produced 
fine items for international markets with producers learning weaving, nap- 
raising, and dyeing in as little as one year.22 In eighteenth-century Brittany, 
the building crafts were non-guilded in rural areas, where apprentices and 
masters drew up contracts in front of notaries rather than guild officials and 
agreed on a training period of just a year, the period needed to learn the 
skills rather than the term the urban guilds demanded. In the eighteenth- 
century English worsted industry, according to one expert, “a boy of 
common capacity would learn weaving, including dressing the warp and 
fixing it in the loom, in six months”.®! Even the highly skilled activity of 
cloth-dressing “could be learned in a little over twelve months, [so] there 
was not the least occasion for seven years’ training” 

For activities as various as gem-boring, fine-woollen-weaving, dyeing, 
worsted-weaving, linen-weaving, cloth-dressing, tailoring, and shoemaking, 
therefore, guilds imposed apprenticeship terms that were far longer than 
required to learn the skills. Contemporary experts stated this explicitly and 


—as we Shall see—entire industries flourished on the basis of training that 
was shorter than required by guilds. A non-trivial proportion of apprentices 
themselves voted with their feet by leaving training before completing their 
guild-mandated terms. These findings cast doubt on any optimistic view 
that the mandatory duration of guild apprenticeships primarily reflected the 
objective difficulty and complexity of the skills to be learned. 


MINIMUM APPRENTICESHIP TERMS—A BOND ON PERFORMANCE? 


People at the time knew guilds imposed unnecessarily long apprenticeship 
terms. Adam Smith’s unsparing assessment was that guilds imposed 
minimum apprenticeship terms “to restrain the competition to a much 
smaller number than might otherwise be disposed to enter into the trade... 
by increasing the expense of education”.®2 Some modern scholars, on the 
other hand, believe that guilds fixed long training periods as an efficient 
solution to market failures arising from apprentice opportunism. An 
apprentice consumed more than he produced for some initial segment of his 
training period, before he learned anything. This created the risk that once 
he learned something he would depart, leaving the master out of pocket. 
This deterred masters from taking on apprentices. Guilds therefore imposed 
a longer apprenticeship period than strictly needed to learn the skills as a 
bond to prevent apprentices from departing as soon as they became useful 
employees. This removed the risk that would otherwise have deterred 
masters from taking on apprentices, with the result that training markets 
worked better and human capital investment increased. The reasoning 
behind this argument makes sense. But how much factual content does it 
have? 

One relevant fact is how old apprentices were when they started 
training. A very young apprentice was more likely to spend a substantial 
period generating more costs than benefits for his master. An older one was 
more likely to work productively from the beginning, if only at unskilled or 
non-vocational tasks, and less likely to generate net costs that his master 
needed to recoup by imposing a longer apprenticeship term than needed to 
learn the skills of the occupation.©2 So how old were guild apprentices on 
average? 


In many guilds, it turns out, apprentices were above the age at which 
their productivity covered their consumption costs. In pre-modern Europe, a 
young person began to cover his consumption costs between the ages of 11 
and 14.°© As we saw in Chapter 3, the qualitative database contains a 
number of observations of guilds imposing minimum age conditions for 
entering apprentices. In more than two-thirds of cases, apprentices were 
required to be at least 14 years old, and in about one-tenth of cases they had 
to be at least 18. 

What happened in practice? The quantitative database contains 27 
observations of the average age at which a sample of apprentices entered 
training. As ‘Table 7.9 shows, these observations are drawn from nine 
different European societies and span the six centuries from 1250 to 1857. 
Most derive from samples of mixed occupations, but there are also samples 
consisting solely of weavers, silk-workers, grocers, carpenters, construction 
craftsmen, and maritime occupations. Across the 22 samples of exclusively 
male apprentices, the lowest average age of starting apprenticeship was 13 
years and the highest was 20, with an unweighted average of 16.4.°4 The 
observations include only two samples of exclusively female apprentices, 
unsurprisingly since as we saw in Chapter 5 guild apprenticeship for 
females was rare. Both show an average age of starting apprenticeship of 13 
to 14 years. In the three samples combining male and female apprentices, 
there is a wide range of average ages at entering apprenticeship (from 14 to 
24 years), with the unweighted average of the three samples lying at 18.3 
years. The unweighted average across all 23 observations in Table 7.9 is 
16.4 years. These data suggest that the typical age at which young people 
started guild apprenticeship was well over the “break-even” age of between 
11 and 14 years, by which time they were productive enough to cover their 
consumption costs. 


T ABLE 7.9: Observed Average Age at Starting Apprenticeship, 1250-1857 


Locality Country Period Occupation Boys Girls Mixed 


Austrian Austria early construction trades 18.5 
towns modern 


Austrian 
towns 


Vienna 


Bristol 


London 


English towns 


London 


London 


London 


London 


London 


Lyon 


Lyon 


Paris 


Toulouse 


Toulouse 


German towns Germany 


German towns Germany 


Austria 


Austria 


England 


England 


England 


England 


England 


England 


England 


England 


France 


France 


France 


France 


France 


19th c. 


18th c. 


early 
modern 


c. 1556 


16th c. 


1556 


early 14th c. 


1400 


1500 


1572-94 


18th c. 


18th c. 


16th c. 


1770-90 


1770-90 


early 
modern 


early 
modern 


silk-weavers 


various 


various 


carpenters 


maritime trades 


all 


various 


various 


various 


carpenters 


silk-workers (born in Lyon) 


silk-workers (born outside 
Lyon) 


grocers 


goldsmiths 


shoemakers & cobblers 


construction trades 


various 


14.0 


13.0 


17.0 


18.5 


14.5 


18.5 


14.0 


15.5 


18.0 


19.5 


15.0 


17.0 


16.0 


14.5 


16.5 


18.5 


14.0 


Venice Italy 


Venice Italy 


Spanish towns Spain 


Malmo Sweden 
Austrian Austria 
towns 

Venice Italy 
Vienna Austria 


Bedfordshire England 


Ghent S. 
Netherlands 


Total 


late 16th c. 


early 17th c. 


1250-1600 


1811-25 


19th c. 


late 16th c. 


1789-1857 


1500-1800 


15th c. 


various 


various 


various 


various 


silk-weavers 


various 


silk-weavers 


various 


various 


14.0 


16.5 


20.0 


17.0 


14.0 


13.0 


14.0 


17.0 


24.0 


16.4 13.5 18.3 


Note: A number of sources only report an age-range, which is averaged in the table. Thus 


expressions of the form “14 to 16” are standardized to “15”. 


Source: Quantitative guilds database: 27 observations of the average (or “typical”) age at 


starting apprenticeship. 


Even for guilds where the precise ages of apprentices beginning their 
training are not known, indirect evidence suggests they were often mature, 
productive, or both. The qualitative database contains 35 observations of 
such evidence. These come from occupations as various as those of barber- 
surgeons, bargemen, carpenters, drapers, dyers, masons, mirror-makers, 
printers, roofers, scythe-smiths, silk-spinners, silk-weavers, spear- 
burnishers, tailors, tilers, and turners, as well as from samples of mixed 
occupations. As Table 7.10 shows, they are drawn from studies of guilds in 
seven different European societies and span more than five and a half 
centuries, from 1180 to c. 1750. 


One type of evidence, comprising 9 per cent of the cases in Table 7.10, 
is based on accounts in which apprentices were described as being of 
advanced age. In Venice in the 1620s, for instance, masters in a number of 
guilds were said to be taking on apprentices “who are full-grown men, 
older, in fact than the masters”.©® Another category of case (11 per cent of 
the total) involves apprentices who had arranged their own contracts, a 
reliable sign that they had reached the age of legal majority: in Arles 
between 1350 and 1450, for instance, 46 per cent of apprentices arranged 
their contracts personally.®2 Then there are cases (14 per cent of the total) 
where apprentices had already held jobs, as in early modern Hildesheim 
where the roofers’ guild only accepted into apprenticeship boys who had 
already worked as limestone-mixers or helpers.22 Sometimes (in 3 per cent 
of cases), training contracts acknowledged the productivity of apprentices 
by including cash penalties for absences, as in 1304 when a Tournai draper 
required an apprentice to pay 60s. or provide “a journeyman as adequate” if 
he went on holiday for more than a month without permission.2 In 9 per 
cent of observations, apprentices were productive enough to be entrusted 
with important jobs, as in 1444 when a London tailor paid the guild the 
equivalent of 50 days’ master’s earnings for a license permitting his 
apprentice to “keep shop for his master’s profit within his term [of 
training]”-2 In some cases, guilds themselves treated apprentices as 
productive workers by including them in workforce ceilings, as in 1533 
when the Landau tailors’ guild allowed a master to employ either three 
journeymen, or two journeymen and one apprentice, or one journeyman and 


two apprentices. 


T ABLE 7.10: Evidence that Apprentices are Mature, Productive, or Both, 1180-1750 


Is Arranges Has prior Is paida Is Is Iscounted _‘ Total 
described contract work wage missed entrusted by guild 
as being himself, experience from  forhis with towards 
of hence beginning work important maximum 
advanced over age when work numberof po % 
age of he is employees 


majority absent 


Country: 


Austria 
England 
France 
Germany 
Italy 


N. 
Netherlands 


S. 
Netherlands 


Period: 


Medieval 


£& 


ul 


10 


15 


11.4 bh 


143° 


AP 


42.9 hh 


Early modern 3 - 5 10 - 1 1 20 57,1 Il 
Total no. 3 4 5 18 i 3 1 35 100.0 
Total % 8.6 11.4 14.3 51.4 2.9 8.6 2.9 100.0 


Notes: ° = not significantly different from percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 level. = significantly lower than 
percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.05 level. 1. significantly lower than percentage of observations in guilds database at 


0.10 level. bh = significantly higher than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.05 level. he significantly higher than 
percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 level. For all countries not represented in this table, their percentage of 
observations (zero) is not significantly lower than in the guilds database overall. 

Source: Qualitative guilds database: 35 observations of evidence that apprentices are mature, productive, or both. 


Arguably the most important evidence that apprentices were productive, comprising 51 per cent 
of the cases in Table 7.10, is the fact that they were often paid wages. In one sample of 169 medieval 
Genoese apprenticeship contracts, 29 per cent stipulated that the master should pay a wage.“ In 
medieval Orléans, wages were promised in 53 per cent of apprenticeship contracts between 1380 and 
1440, and in 93 per cent between 1440 and 1490.2 In early modern London, tilers’ apprentices earned 
a daily wage far in excess of what it would have cost to feed them. In sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century Venice, a study of 3,687 apprenticeship contracts found that 80 per cent involved paying 
wages, from which the authors conclude that the principal purpose of taking on apprentices was to get 
cheap labour, not to provide training.“ In Germany and Austria, according to Reith, payment of wages 
to apprentices was already common in the late Middle Ages, and by the early modern period had 
become pervasive in the textile, metal-working, and construction sectors, which together employed a 
majority of the industrial workforce.“ A study of more than 800 apprentices in eighteenth-century 
Leiden and Utrecht found that wages increased annually, implying that working and training occurred 
in tandem and neither masters nor apprentices lost much if an apprenticeship ended prematurely. 
Taken together, these quantitative and qualitative findings cast doubt on the idea that unnecessarily 
long apprenticeships were an efficient guild device for protecting masters against early departures by 
apprentices. 

The notion that guilds had to mandate excessively long training as a bond on apprentice 
performance relies also on a second assumption: that other institutions for guaranteeing apprenticeship 
contracts were lacking. But this is an inaccurate picture of pre-modern European economies. Both 
money and the legal system existed in medieval and early modern Europe, and people used both to 
guarantee fulfilment of contracts—including for guild apprenticeships. 

The qualitative database contains 33 observations of guild apprenticeships in pre-modern Europe 
in which masters and apprentices used cash penalties and legal remedies as bonds against 
opportunism. As Table 7.11 shows, these observations come from 7 European societies and span some 
600 years from the twelfth to the eighteenth century. It might be thought that alternative institutional 
solutions would be lacking in the medieval period, but Table 7.11 does not support this view: the 
medieval period accounts for fully one third of observations, not significantly different from its share 
of the overall guilds database. Even in their medieval beginnings, therefore, alternative institutional 
solutions meant guilds did not need to impose excessively long apprenticeships. 


T ABLE 7.11: Non-Guild Institutional Mechanisms for Enforcing Apprenticeship Contracts, Twelfth to Eighteenth Centuries 


Master pays Apprentice Apprentice Master promises Older/more Apprentice Contract signed Total 
higher paysdeposit makesloanto payment to productive provides before notary or in 
wages as __ to master, if master, apprentice, apprentice personal municipal office, 
training misbehaves  forfeitedif | conditionalon payslower guarantors promising good 
i inishi i i no. % 
progresses misbehaves finishing premium behaviour 7 
training 
Country: 
Austria - 1 - - - 1 2 4 494 hh 
Bohemia - 1 - - = = = 1 3.08 
Germany 2 3 - - 1 2 2 10 3938 
Italy 8 1 - 1 - 1 2 13° 39 4 hh 
N. 1 - - - - - - 1 S 
3.0 
Netherlands 
S. 1 1 1 - - - = 3 S 
9.1 
Netherlands 
Spain = 1 = = = = = 1 3.08 
Period: 
Medieval 3 2 1 1 - 1 3 11 3338 
Early 9 6 - - 1 3 3 22 6675 
modern 
Total no. 12 8 1 1 1 4 6 33 100.0 
Total % 36.4 24.2 3.0 3.0 3.0 12.1 18.2 100.0 


Notes: 5 = not significantly different from percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 level. = significantly lower than 
percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.05 level. 1. significantly lower than percentage of observations in guilds database at 


0.10 level, hh = significantly higher than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.05 level. he significantly higher than 
percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 level. France has zero observations in this table, significantly lower (at the 0.05 
level) than its percentage of observations in the guilds database overall. England has zero observations in this table, significantly lower 
(at the 0.10 level) than its percentage of observations in the guilds database overall. For all other countries not represented in the table, 
their percentage of observations (zero) is not significantly lower than in the guilds database overall. 

Source: Qualitative guilds database: 33 observations of non-guild institutional mechanisms used as a bond on performance in guild 
apprenticeships. 


One contractual solution, comprising 36 per cent of observations in Table 7.11, was for the 
master to promise gradually rising wages across the term of training. In twelfth- and thirteenth-century 
Genoa, as we have seen, about 30 per cent of apprenticeship contracts involved payment, and in many 


cases a careful gradation of wages as the apprentice’s skills increased.22 A second arrangement (24 per 
cent of cases) required the apprentice to deposit a fee with the master, to be repaid at the end of 
training if the apprentice refrained from opportunism; again, this can be observed in some of the 
earliest surviving medieval apprenticeship contracts.2+ Another variant (3 per cent of cases) had the 
apprentice’s family make a loan to the master, which did not have to be repaid if the apprentice 
misbehaved; this device was also used from a very early date.® A different solution, also comprising 3 
per cent of cases, saw the master promising the apprentice a cash payment, to be given at the end of 
the agreed training period conditional on good behaviour.®2 Yet another arrangement involved varying 
the premium, with younger apprentices paying a higher premium to cover any period during which 
their costs outweighed their utility.®4 

In another 12 per cent of cases, personal guarantors stood surety for the apprentice’s behaviour. In 
medieval German towns, for instance, apprentices often had to nominate two persons who pledged 
that the apprentice would complete the agreed term, not abscond before the end of training, pay all 
fees to master and guild, conduct himself well, and observe guild regulations.®° In early modern Lyon, 
masters sued guarantors for compensation and damages when apprentices departed without finishing 
their term.8& 

A final institutional solution (18 per cent of cases) was for trainer and trainee to go to a notary or 
municipal office and sign a detailed contract promising to refrain from opportunistic behaviour on 
pain of legal penalty. As early as 1271, a notarized contract for a tailor’s apprentice in the Venetian 
colony on Crete contained detailed penalty clauses to deal with opportunism by either party.2/ In 
medieval and early modern Germany and Austria, as Reith points out, even when there was no 
notarized agreement, “authorities beyond the guilds had a strong interest in the quality of training and 
disputes were handled by the business courts in the large manufacturing towns”.®2 

These institutional mechanisms existed from the twelfth or thirteenth century onwards, and they 
were used in the context of both guild and non-guild apprenticeships. This casts doubt on the idea that 
excessively long guild apprenticeships were the efficient, or even the preferred, solution to apprentice 
opportunism. Money bonds, personal pledges, and contractual devices against opportunism can all be 
found in the earliest apprenticeship agreements, so there was never a period when alternative 
institutional mechanisms were lacking. 


Craft Practice by Females Who Were Denied Guild Training 


A third way of assessing lengthy guild apprenticeships is to look at what happened when people tried 
to practise trades without guild training. As we saw in Chapter 5, females were largely excluded from 
guild apprenticeship, except in the tiny minority of guilds—less than half of one per cent—that were 
all-female or mixed-sex. Females’ lack of formal guild training did not, however, stop them from 
practising skilled trades, both legally and—more often—illegally. 

Masters’ daughters became skilled at crafts even though almost all guilds denied them 
apprenticeship. In one Augsburg tailor’s workshop in 1724, for instance, “the journeymen just did the 
repairs, while the daughters carried out the fine work”.®2 That same year, the orphaned daughter of a 
master of the Augsburg painters’ guild recounted how she had learned the occupation from her father, 
and produced “several proofs of her work consisting of painted coffee-cups”.2° The daughter of an 
eighteenth-century Augsburg fountain-master described how she was “daughter, journeyman, 
apprentice, and handyman to her father in his art in everything that came to hand”, including helping 
him “make and lay all the artifice- and water-pipes”.24 In the 1750s, a conflict arose in the Lyon silk 
guild over whether local girls should be allowed to undergo formal apprenticeship: the employers 


were enthusiastic, arguing that females “have a recognized delicacy above that of the men for all the 
light stuffs... and they are no less clean at making the richer stuffs”.22 

Maidservants, female relatives, and independent women were also regarded as capable of 
learning craft skills, to such an extent that guild-trained males barred them as dangerous competitors. 
In 1720, for instance, the Augsburg bookbinders’ guild justified prohibiting the work of maidservants 
and female relatives for fear that they would leave service, set up in business on their own accounts, 
“and in so doing cause no little loss and damage to our profession”.22 In England between 1726 and 
1756, the middle-aged spinster Anna Maria Garthwaite became the pre-eminent silk designer in the 
country, without having pursued any apprenticeship to the trade, from which she would in any case 
have been excluded by the London Weavers’ Company since she was not related to a male guild 
master.24 

Masters’ wives were also regarded as having craft skills equivalent to those obtained by males 
with apprentice training. One Augsburg bookbinder petitioned in 1750 to be allowed to employ an 
extra journeyman because his wife had broken her arm and would not be able to give him “her 
assistance which, not to exaggerate, I value as absolutely equal to that of a journeyman”.2° Another 
master described how “my wife has rendered me a very helpful hand in many matters, and especially 
has spared me much loss of time by taking care of the large amount of correspondence involved in my 
business trading into foreign places”.°° In 1778, an Augsburg baker explained that the reason his 
workshop had produced an underweight loaf of bread was that “my wife was ill and I had to leave the 
baking to the journeyman, who did not pay sufficiently accurate attention and therefore baked below 
weight”.22 

Masters’ widows were also tacitly viewed as possessing complete mastery of the skills of their 
husbands’ occupations for, as we saw in Chapter 5, the vast majority of European guilds granted them 
rights to continue operating the workshop. Except in those cases where the guild required her to keep a 
journeyman, the widow conducted the business by herself. Although almost all guilds forbade a 
master’s widow to take on new apprentices, parents were willing to send their boys to train with a 
widow illegally, as in Paris in 1751 when the parents of a 16-year-old boy apprenticed him for five 
years to a sculptor’s widow in return for the promise that she would “show him the art of sculpture 
without hiding anything from him”.28 Even in strictly guilded places such as eighteenth-century 
Augsburg, guild courts accepted the certificates of skill which widows issued for their journeymen.2” 

Skilled work in many guilded trades was thus successfully carried out by females who were 
excluded from guild apprenticeship. In the case of wives and widows, it was not because women had 
been informally “apprenticed” to their husbands. We saw in Chapter 5 that guilds imposed many 
conditions on widows’ rights, but length of marriage was not one of them. In eighteenth-century Paris, 
out of 121 guilds all but two permitted a widow automatically to continue the workshop, and none 
required her to have been married (and thus “apprenticed” to her husband) for a minimum period.12 
In the Wiirttemberg district of Wildberg between 1598 and 1760, 10 to 15 per cent of weavers’ 
workshops were operated by masters’ widows; 18.5 per cent of these widows had been married for 
less than the six years of apprenticeship plus journeymanship required by the guild, and 9.4 per cent 
for less than the three years of mandatory apprenticeship. The widows must have done the work 
themselves, since none kept apprentices or journeymen.12! Such women, their customers, and the 
guild all clearly believed that craft skills could be learned in less than the minimum apprenticeship 
term. 


Dip ApprenTICESHIP NEED GUILDS? 


There were, then, many unskilled occupations that did not need any of the training guilds claimed for 
them, and many somewhat skilled occupations that did not need the length of training guilds claimed 
for them. But some occupations needed at least some formal training. In theory, apprenticeship has 
many advantages: it is oriented to the job at hand; it is taught through demonstration more than 
exposition; and it brings the trainee into a wider group of practitioners which fosters continuous, tacit 
learning even outside formal training sessions. 

So what institutions are needed for apprenticeship? Some hold the view that a guild was the only 
possible institution for making apprenticeship work well, because only it could address the market 
failures listed in Table 7.1: externalities, lack of credit, and opportunism by trainers and trainees.122 

The historical facts, however, tell a different tale. Apprenticeships existed widely in pre-modern 
Europe without guilds.122 They existed in guilded occupations without guild involvement, and they 
existed in occupations that did not have guilds. In some European societies, apprenticeships were 
more common outside guilds than within them. This was true in England, for instance, where by the 
seventeenth century, guilds were inactive in enforcing contracts even in guild apprenticeships, yet 
apprenticeship flourished, and continued to do so long after the guilds began to decline and even after 
they had disappeared.1°4 The widespread existence of apprenticeships that were not mandated, 
regulated, or enforced by guilds casts doubt on the idea that guilds were necessary to solve failures in 
training markets. 

Societies where guilds were rare nonetheless had apprenticeships. As David Nicholas points out, 
in many parts of medieval Europe the earliest apprenticeship contracts “precede the formal grant of 
corporate privileges to the guilds and could exist outside them in trades that had no formal guild 
structure”.12° In many towns in medieval Provence, guilds were either absent or weak, yet 
apprenticeships were widespread, as shown by the numerous notarized apprenticeships recorded for 
Manosque between 1369 and 1480.12° Guilds were rare in early modern Russia, but this did not 
prevent people from entering into apprenticeship contracts.124 From the seventeenth century onwards, 
the Yaroslavl village of Pavlovo, which specialized in high-quality small iron wares, did not have 
guilds but instead supported a system of apprenticeship based on private contracts.122 

Societies with fully developed guild systems also had apprenticeships that were organized 
without guild involvement, and this occurred in both guilded and non-guilded occupations. The 
qualitative guilds database contains 28 observations of guilds, towns, or entire European societies that 
had guilds, but also had non-guild apprenticeships. These are shown in Table 7.12. The observations 
come from occupations as various as those of building craftsmen, dyers, millwrights, potters, 
seamstresses, retailers, second-hand dealers, shipbuilders, silk-weavers, woollen-weavers, and 
worsted-weavers, as well as from 11 studies analyzing multi-occupation samples. Non-guild 
apprenticeships existed across the entire period of European guild development, as shown by the fact 
that the observations in Table 7.12 span the 600 years from the thirteenth to the nineteenth century, 
with the medieval and early modern periods represented in proportion to their share of the overall 
database. The observations come from eight European societies, but it should be noted that England 
and the Northern Netherlands are significantly over-represented, while Germany is significantly 
under-represented. 


T ABLE 7.12: Non-Guild Apprenticeships in Places That Had Guilds, Thirteenth to Nineteenth Century 
Country Medieval Early modern Whole period 


no. % 


England 2 5 7 25.9 bh 


Finland - 1 1 3,6 bh 
France - 5 5 17.98 
Germany - 2 2 7 ul 
Italy 1 4 5 17.98 
N. Netherlands - 5 5 17.9 hh 
S. Netherlands 1 1 2 748 
Spain - 1 1 3.65 
Total no. 4 24 28 100.0 
Total % 14.3 85.7 100.0 

Significance S S 


Notes: ° = not significantly different from percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 level. = significantly lower than 
percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.05 level. 1. significantly lower than percentage of observations in guilds database at 


0.10 level. hh = significantly higher than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.05 level. he significantly higher than 
percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 level. For all countries not represented in the table, their percentage of 
observations (zero) is not significantly lower than in the guilds database overall. 

Source: Quantitative guilds database: 28 observations of guilds, towns, or entire countries in which there were both guilds and non- 
guild apprenticeships. 


Apprenticeships thus did not need guilds. In practice, there were multiple institutional 
mechanisms through which apprenticeships could be and were negotiated, enforced, and certified. 
England provides a vivid example of these variegated mechanisms at work. Guilds were largely 
limited to London and the old borough towns, but apprenticeships were found almost everywhere: in 
suburbs, guild-free “new towns”, villages, and the countryside.122 In 1563, national legislation—the 
Statute of Artificers—created a legal framework for private contracts of apprenticeship in any 
occupation. This made apprenticeships unusually widespread in England. Individuals, families, and 
parish welfare authorities arranged apprenticeships, and these contracts were monitored and enforced 
by the ordinary court system and Justices of the Peace (public magistrates) rather than guilds? As a 
consequence, apprenticeships pervaded the entire spectrum of English occupations, included many 
non-guilded activities, and were open to females to an uncommon degree. 

In the early modern Northern Netherlands, non-guild apprenticeships also existed on a large 
scale. Urban and provincial governments, welfare institutions such as orphanages, and municipal 
regulatory systems such as the Leiden “neringen” provided a “generalized” institutional framework for 
the registering and enforcing of apprenticeship contracts: “If one of the parties defaulted, the 
aggrieved person could always have recourse to the courts”. This encouraged the proliferation of 


apprenticeships outside the guild system. In a sample of Amsterdam apprenticeship contracts for the 
years between 1595 and 1670, for instance, only 39 per cent were in occupations that had guilds.4 

England and the Northern Netherlands may have provided a particularly effective array of 
institutions for organizing apprenticeships outside the guild system, but similar mechanisms existed in 
many parts of Europe. In thirteenth- and fourteenth-century Flanders, privately organized 
apprenticeships were widespread, supported by contractual forms and notarial offices; it was only 
around 1400 that apprenticeships began to move in greater numbers into the guild system, mainly 
because guilds started to reinforce their entry barriers by refusing to recognize private apprenticeships 
that were not also registered with the guild.t/2 In early modern France, whether or not an occupation 
was guilded, the term “apprenticeship” was used, and the contract was formalized in front of a 
notary.444 In the eighteenth century, the French crown also sometimes played a direct role by inviting 
innovators to instruct apprentices and then granting the trainees mastership, in circumvention of the 
guilds.° In medieval and early modern Italy, apprenticeships were increasingly agreed upon through 
private contracts between masters and trainees, drawn up privately or in front of notaries, and then 
enforced in civil courts: “Written contracts regulated the apprenticeship and were the prevalent tool for 
reducing transaction costs in the relationship between the master and the apprentice.”1/® 

Even guild apprenticeships made use of municipal, legal, and state institutions. In Ypres in 1281, 
for instance, the city government required all guild apprenticeship agreements to be drawn up in 
writing in front of two city aldermen.2 From the thirteenth century onwards, Venice required 
apprenticeship contracts to be registered in the Giustizia Vecchia, an office of the state, and both 
masters and trainees were expected to use the public law-courts to resolve any dispute.1/8 In Bologna 
in 1288, the statutes of the cotton guild explicitly instructed masters to record apprenticeship 
agreements in front of notaries.4!2 In medieval and early modern London, apprenticeship contracts 
were monitored and enforced by the mayor and aldermen, with apprentices recorded and registered 
before officials at a public meeting; in the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, the Lord 
Mayor’s Court heard cases involving an estimated 3 to 8 per cent of all guild apprentices.1“2 

Apprenticeships thus existed widely without guilds. Contracts were agreed privately between 
trainees and trainers, and were recorded, monitored, and enforced by a wide array of institutions, 
including notaries, municipal offices, charities, public poor relief systems, public magistrates, public 
law-courts, and even government regulatory bodies. Apprenticeship agreements did not need guild 
compulsion, monitoring, or enforcement, and guilds themselves often demanded that contracts be 
registered by outside institutions. 


Dip ALL Gui_ps Require APPRENTICESHIP? 


Guilds and apprenticeships are popularly conflated because of the idea that all guilds required them. 
Some scholars refer to “the typical stipulations made by guild statutes, particularly with respect to the 
provision of training”.124 Others confidently declare that “with virtually all guilds, education of new 
tradesmen was one of the principal functions of the organisations”.124 But we now know this is not 
correct. 

Guilds certainly had strong incentives—apart from concern for the common weal—to make rules 
about training. One was practical: training requirements made it easier to monitor and limit entry. The 
other was rhetorical: skill was indisputably a good thing, and could be used to justify other, less 
defensible things such as entry barriers and gender discrimination.123 

This makes it the more striking that not all guilds required apprenticeship. In medieval Flanders, 
for instance, guilds did not universally mandate apprenticeship and only gradually introduced it “as a 


means of limiting the access of outsiders”.4*4 The same was true in medieval Spain. When the Murcia 
carpenters’ guild held its annual assembly in 1394, 6 of the 12 men present had only ever worked as 
labourers, and only 3 had worked as master carpenters in 1392.4? In the early modern Dutch 
Republic, many guilds, including those of bargemen, boatmen, brokers, carters, fishmongers, 
merchants, peddlers, and porters, did not even distinguish a separate category of apprentices.1*° The 
same was true in medieval and early modern England, where in 1348 the London pewterers’ guild 
admitted anyone who was “otherwise true workman known and tried among them”, and in 1561 the 
Bristol tailors’ guild accepted “for a reasonable fine any honest person being a good workman, 
although he hath not been an apprentice to the same craft”.1*2 By c. 1500, as we saw in Chapter 3, the 
custom of London allowed any citizen to enter a guild through purchase or patrimony rather than 
apprenticeship, and to practise any occupation, not just the one to which he had been apprenticed, 
without being a member of the relevant guild.12® There were also major Italian manufacturing centres 
where guilds did not mandate apprenticeships. In early modern Padua, for instance, important crafts, 
including those in the export-oriented wool and silk industries—weavers, dyers, knitters, and ribbon- 
makers—had no regulations requiring apprenticeships, or only introduced them at a relatively late 
date.122 

These guilds were not exceptional. The quantitative database contains 23 observations of the 
prevalence of apprenticeship prescriptions in samples of European guilds. As Table 7.13 shows, the 
samples come from five societies, including ones representing northern, central, and southern Europe. 
They date from a variety of time-periods between 1220 and 1800, and thus span nearly six centuries. 
In aggregate, they cover a total of 2,291 guilds. They measure prevalence in multiple ways: the share 
of guilds with apprenticeship prescriptions, the share with minimum training terms, the share requiring 
proof of apprenticeship, and the share of guild members in guilds that mandated compulsory 
apprenticeship. 

Not all guilds had any apprenticeship prescriptions at all, as shown by 12 samples in Table 7.13, 
which together comprise a total of 1,766 guilds. The sample spanned a wide range, from zero guilds 
with apprenticeship prescriptions in medieval Murcia to 100 per cent of guilds in seventeenth-century 
Middle Rhine towns. Some of the largest samples show strikingly low percentages: among over eleven 
hundred medieval and early modern Italian guilds, just 40 per cent had apprenticeship prescriptions; 
among over three hundred medieval and early modern Spanish guilds, just 23 per cent did so. Across 
the total of 1,766 guilds for which this measure is available, the weighted average is less than 44 per 
cent. 


T ABLE 7.13: Prevalence of Apprenticeship Prescriptions in European Guilds, 1220-1800 


Locality Country Period No. % with % with minimum % requiring proof % members in guilds with 

guilds apprenticeship apprenticeship of apprenticeship apprenticeship prescriptions 
prescriptions terms 

Paris France 1268 102 81.4 - - - 

Toulouse ‘France 1340s 19 10.0 - - - 

Paris France 1766 113 92.0 = = = 

Middle Germany 1346-99 9 > 0.0 0.0 - - 
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40.2 


22.7 
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76.5 
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76.5 


100.0 


10.0 


9.4 


4.4 


0.0 


0.0 


8.3 


14.3 


47.6 


69.2 


< 60.0 


1250- 


1600 
Grenada Spain 1250- 41 - 12.2 - - 
1600 
Murcia Spain medieval 16 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Seville Spain 1250- 76 - 10.5 - - 
1600 
Total no. 2,291 1,691 815 73 69 
guilds 
Weighted 43.4 14.9 28.8 46.1 
average 


Notes: Weighted average is average % across samples, weighted by the number of guilds in each sample. In calculating weighted 
average, numbers of the form “> 76.5” are standardized to “76.5”. 

Source: Quantitative guilds database: results of 18 studies of prevalence of apprenticeship prescriptions in samples of European 
guilds. 


A slightly more stringent measure is whether a guild imposed a minimum training term. German 
guilds were among the strongest in Europe, with the strictest regulations, but even they only gradually 
moved towards imposing minimum apprenticeship terms. Before 1400, no Middle Rhine guild had 
imposed minimum terms; between 1400 and 1600, about three-quarters did so; and the requirement 
became universal only after 1600. Spanish guilds were also among the strongest in Europe, but here, at 
least before 1600, minimum apprenticeship terms were imposed by only about 10 per cent. Table 7.13 
has 12 observations of whether guilds imposed a minimum apprenticeship term, which together 
comprise a total of 815 guilds: across these, the weighted average was just 15 per cent. 

The German sample also makes it possible to trace the emergence of guild demands for proof of 
apprenticeship. No guilds in the Middle Rhine sample imposed this requirement before 1450. The 
share rose to between 8 and 14 per cent in the period between 1450 and 1550, reaching 48 per cent in 
the later sixteenth century, and 69 per cent in the early seventeenth. Thus, even in some of the largest 
towns in Germany with the longest guild traditions, it was not until around 1600 that a majority of 
guilds required mastership applicants to prove they had undergone apprenticeship. 

Table 7.13 also presents two studies of guild samples from the Netherlands and Spain, showing 
the percentage of total masters in guilds with mandatory apprenticeship. In medieval Murcia it was 
zero. This might be thought to reflect an economy that was in some way primitive, were it not for the 
fact that in seventeenth-century Amsterdam, arguably the most economically advanced city in early 
modern Europe, less than 60 per cent of guild masters were subjected to mandatory apprenticeship 
requirements. 

The numbers speak clearly. Guilds were not synonymous with apprenticeship. In many European 
societies, just as apprenticeship existed without guilds, so guilds existed without apprenticeship. In 
some societies a majority of apprenticeships were organized and enforced outside the guild system. In 
others a majority of guilds existed without requiring apprenticeship. These were not backward and 
peripheral parts of Europe, but included some of the most advanced economies of their time: medieval 
Italy, early modern England, and early modern Holland. In highly successful economies at the 
forefront of pre-modern development, therefore, guilds were neither necessary nor sufficient for 
providing skilled training in the secondary and tertiary sectors. 


ENFORCEMENT: PRINCIPLE OR PRIVILEGE? 


When guilds did impose apprenticeship rules, what was their attitude towards enforcing them? Did 
they apply the rules equally to everyone, signaling a belief that training was objectively needed? Or 
did they apply them arbitrarily, as another privilege to use for extracting cartel profits? It varied. Some 
guilds enforced apprenticeship rules stringently; others hardly at all; still others granted lavish 
exemptions. 

On the severe end of the spectrum lay Germany, where by c. 1600 most guilds imposed minimum 
apprenticeship terms and enforced them quite strictly. An illustrative example is provided by the 
Mainz cabinetmakers’ guild, which combined the four occupations of cabinetmakers, barber-surgeons, 
turners, and bath-masters. The guild imposed a minimum apprenticeship term for each occupation, 
which Kurt Wesoly checked against the actual length of training of 193 apprentices admitted from 
1575 to 1618. All 80 barber-surgeon apprentices fulfilled the mandated minimum term. Among the 16 
turner apprentices, 15 fulfilled the mandated term and one extended it by a year to avoid paying the 
minimum premium. Among the 97 cabinetmaker apprentices, 88 trained for the mandated period and 
9 trained for longer to avoid paying the minimum premium. Not one apprentice trained for less than 
the minimum mandated period, and nearly 6 per cent trained for a longer period.+°2 The rural-urban 
worsted-weavers’ guild of the district of Wildberg in the Wiirttemberg Black Forest shows similarly 
strict enforcement: of 1,258 apprentices admitted in 104 years of surviving records between 1598 and 
1760, fewer than 3 per cent were granted dispensations from normal entry requirements; of 1,035 
masters admitted in 143 years of surviving admission records between 1598 and 1760, fewer than 1 
per cent received dispensations; most dispensations merely involved a reduction in fees, and none 
involved a reduction in the mandatory minimum apprenticeship term.124 

On the relaxed end of the enforcement spectrum, by contrast, were societies such as the Northern 
Netherlands and Italy. Here, as we have seen, many guilds did not require apprenticeship at all and 
even fewer imposed minimum terms. As a general rule, young people in these societies entered 
apprenticeships when they or their families regarded it as useful, for the length of training that they 
deemed necessary, and by means of contracts with masters that were neither required nor registered by 
the guild. Lax enforcement was also the norm in England. Despite the widespread custom of many 
English towns—enshrined in national law after 1563—that required guild and non-guild apprentices 
alike to serve a seven-year term, in practice this rule was not strictly enforced. Many English 
apprentices signed up for seven years but then began late, left early, or interrupted their training in 
midstream for lengthy periods. In early modern Shrewsbury, for instance, less than 70 per cent of 
apprentices were actually living in their masters’ households (and thus receiving training) in the first 
year of apprenticeship, and the proportion resident with their masters never exceeded 71 per cent 
during any subsequent year of the legally mandated seven; thus even in a city such as Shrewsbury, 
which had notoriously strong guild regulations by English standards, a large share of apprentices 
shortened their seven-year terms by starting late, departing early, or both.124 In many English towns, 
apprentices took work as journeymen or set up in business as independent masters without completing 
apprenticeship, and guild scholars regard the few prosecutions of such non-apprenticed practitioners as 
only the tip of a much larger iceberg of tolerated non-compliance.12 By 1619, violations of guild 
training requirements were so widespread that the English crown “established a commission to sell 
pardons to those who had evaded the obsolete apprenticeship laws”.124 

Most societies lay somewhere in the middle of this spectrum: more flexible than Germany, but 
less so than England, the Northern Netherlands, or Italy. In such societies, guilds typically imposed 
mandatory apprenticeships but then issued exemptions. Many guilds waived lengthy periods of 
apprenticeship in return for fees paid to the individual master as a premium, to the guild as a 


dispensation fee, or to both. Other guilds granted exemptions to masters’ relatives, as a perk for 
existing guild members. Still other guilds exempted applicants who bought privileges from the crown, 
nobles, the church, or other powerful bodies. 

The qualitative database contains 134 observations of guilds that created such privileged 
pathways, shown in Table 7.14. The observations of specific guilds cover more than 80 different 
occupations, including such skilled crafts as bookbinders, booksellers, cabinetmakers, enamellers, 
furriers, gilders, glaziers, gold- and silver-smiths, jewellers, locksmiths, makers of strings for musical 
instruments, rosary-makers, saltpeter-makers, shearers and finishers of fine broadcloth, silk-weavers, 
sword-makers, tapestry-makers, wigmakers, and wire-drawers. The table also includes a number of 
samples that cover a mix of occupations. 


T ABLE 7.14: Exemptions from Apprenticeship Granted by Guilds, 1268-1848 


Masters’ Masters’ sons- Masters’ widows’ Guild officers’ Citizens’ Those who Total 
sons in-law husbands sons-in-law sons pay fee 

Group solely full partial full partial full partial full full partial no. % 
exempted 
Country: 
Austria 1 - 1 - - - - - - 2 4 3.08 
Bohemia - 2 - 1 - - - - - - 3 228 
France 4 2 - - - - 1 1 6 42 56 4; ghh 
Germany 2 2 5 1 1 1 - - - 15 279591! 
Italy 1 4 - 2 - - - - 1 2 10 Jsll 
eer ° - 7 - - ? 2.2! 
Reheat : e ' - - 7 - 7 . . “15.7 
Spain - 4 - - 1 - = = = = 5 3.78 
Switzerland — 4 1 - - - - - - - 5 3.78 
Period: 
Medieval 2 7 2 - 1 - - - - 38 50 37 3hh 
Early 10 23 6 4 1 4 1 1 9 25 84 69 7 Il 


modern 


Total no. 12 30 8 4 2 4 1 1 9 63 134 100.0 


Total % 9.0 22.4 6.0 3.0 L5 3.0 0.7 0.7 6.7. 47.0 100.0 


Notes: ° = not significantly different from percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 level. = significantly lower than 
percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.05 level. 1. significantly lower than percentage of observations in guilds database at 


0.10 level. hh = significantly higher than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.05 level. he significantly higher than 
percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 level. England has zero observations in this table, significantly lower (at the 0.05 
level) than its percentage of observations in the guilds database overall. For all other countries not represented in the table, their 
percentage of observations (zero) is not significantly lower than in the guilds database overall. “Solely” = guild admits only masters’ 
sons, without apprenticeship. 

Source: Qualitative guilds database: 136 observations of guilds granting exemptions from apprenticeship. 


As Table 7.14 shows, the observations come from nine societies in northwest, central, and 
southern Europe, but France and the Southern Netherlands are significantly and substantially over- 
represented compared to their share of the overall guilds database. French guilds habitually sold 
apprenticeship exemptions to raise revenues, while the guilds of the Southern Netherlands habitually 
granted exemptions to masters’ sons. Conversely, England and Italy are significantly under- 
represented in Table 7.14. The absence of exemptions in England may arise partly from the fact that 
English apprenticeships were enforced through state rather than guild rules after the 1563 Statute of 
Artificers was in place, and partly from the notorious laxity of English guilds in enforcing their rules 
about anything. The under-representation of Italy seems likely to arise from the fact that, as we saw in 
Table 7.13, 60 per cent of Italian guilds included no apprenticeship prescriptions in their ordinances. 
Although by 1600 German guilds usually had apprenticeship requirements, imposed minimum terms, 
and enforced them systematically, it is nonetheless represented in Table 7.14 in proportion to its share 
of the overall database, indicating that even one of the strictest guild systems in Europe sometimes 
treated apprenticeship as a matter of privilege rather than principle. 

The observations in Table 7.14 span a 580-year period, from the guilds of Paris in the thirteenth 
century to those of Ziirich, Bavaria, and Berlin in the nineteenth. The medieval period accounts for 38 
per cent of observations, significantly higher than its share of the guild database as a whole. 
Nonetheless, in each century of the early modern period there were observations of guilds granting 
apprenticeship exemptions, and the practice of selling exemptions rather than merely granting them to 
masters’ relatives spread as the early modern period progressed. Exemptions from apprenticeship 
requirements were thus commonplace in European guilds across a wide range of occupations, 
societies, and time-periods. 

Nearly 40 per cent of observations in Table 7.14 involve guilds exempting sons of guild masters 
—another indication, if one were needed, that European guilds did not render human capital 
investment independent of family ties.12° In 10 per cent of cases, guilds admitted only masters’ sons 
and waived any apprenticeship, as did the Paris guilds of the tanners, lemonade-makers, gold-beaters, 
and string-makers in 1766.28 In 22 per cent of cases, guilds admitted applicants who were not sons of 
masters but required them to have been apprenticed, while exempting masters’ sons. In a further 6 per 
cent of cases, guilds exempted masters’ sons from apprenticeship partially, as in medieval Ghent 
where the tapestry-weavers’ guild admitted masters’ sons after a single year of apprenticeship, while 
demanding five years for outsiders.+22 

It might be argued that masters’ sons did not need to undergo apprenticeships since they had been 
informally “apprenticed” to their fathers.4°% But this is too sanguine. Apprenticeship waivers for 
masters’ sons were based on their privileged identity, not on their skills. Some guilds admitted 
masters’ sons at ridiculously young ages. In early modern Steyr the knife-smiths’ guild admitted them 


in their cradles;12° in one eighteenth-century Spanish town the weavers’ guild accepted a master’s son 


so young that “he did not know what a loom was”;/“° and in nineteenth-century Ziirich the dyers’ 


guild admitted masters’ sons the day they were born.144 

Contemporaries also doubted that kinship with masters guaranteed proficiency. In eighteenth- 
century Bologna, the shoemakers objected strongly when their guild officers eased admission of 
masters’ relatives who lacked the requisite technical skills.1“4 In 1755, the officers admitted a master’s 
son who had never practised the craft “in any shop whatsoever” or even taken “the test for cutting and 
forming a shoe”.1“? In all honesty, guilds themselves doubted that being a master’s son automatically 
conveyed skills that substituted for apprenticeship. In 1763, the Oulu coppersmiths rejected two 
masters’ sons in their late teens whose mother claimed they had learned the craft by helping their 
deceased father.“4 In 1788, all the Montbéliard guilds collectively ordained that “in order to render 
the manufactures of our little country recommendable in foreign parts, no-one is to be dispensed from 
the masterpiece, and in particular the son of a master is required to do one, as is someone who marries 
the widow or daughter of a master”.14° 

In fact, as emerges from 9 per cent of cases in Table 7.14, guilds granted exemptions from 
training to men who married masters’ daughters, men who married masters’ widows, and even men 
who were simply sons of local citizens. Such men did not even have the advantage of informal family 
“apprenticeships”. It was their identity, not their skills, that got them their guild masterships. As the 
former Bavarian royal official Joseph von Destouches remarked in 1809, the Freystadt wire-drawers’ 
guild exempted from training anyone who married a master’s widow or daughter, so that “persons are 
taken into manufacturing businesses who are lacking in skill” 14° 

The same was true of the many cases, comprising over half of the observations in Table 7.14, in 
which guilds allowed men to pay a higher fee in return for a full or partial exemption from 
apprenticeship. In these cases, no-one pretended that mandatory apprenticeship had anything to do 
with learning skills. The guild imposed the apprenticeship requirement in order to create a license that 
could be sold. To give just one of many examples, the soap- and candle-makers of early modern Linz 
allowed apprentices to reduce their training period from 3 years to 2 as long as they paid 20 
Reichstaler to the master, 4 Reichstaler to the guild, and 4 Reichstaler to the local authorities, a sum 
equivalent to two and a half years’ wages for a Viennese journeyman.142 

A non-trivial reduction in training time could be achieved by paying such fees. The quantitative 
guilds database contains 56 observations of this practice, drawn from five European societies across a 
period of nearly six centuries, from 1268 to 1848. As Table 7.15 shows, the mean duration of 
apprenticeship without paying for a dispensation was 7.2 years; the mean duration if an apprentice 
paid was 5.3. The percentage of the training period that could be bought off ranged from 14 per cent (a 
guild in eighteenth-century Austria) to 100 per cent (a guild in the eighteenth-century Southern 
Netherlands). Between the medieval and early modern period, the average apprenticeship term in the 
sample declined from 8.3 to 4.4 years, while the average number of years that one could buy off 
remained stable at about 2. The average percentage reduction that could be achieved by paying a fee 
thus increased from 24 per cent in the medieval period to 43 per cent in th early modern period. 
Leaving aside the special case of the Southern Netherlands, where you could buy a 100 per cent 
reduction, the percentage reduction was 22 to 24 per cent in Austria and France and 31 to 36 per cent 
in Germany and Italy. 


T ABLE 7.15: Reduction in Apprenticeship Term Obtained by Paying Premium or Fee, 1268-1848 


No. Years without fee Years with fee Years of reduction Reduction as % of total years Fee as days of 


obs. (mean) (mean) (mean) without fee * journeyman’s wages b 
Country 
Austria 2 5.0 4.0 1.0 23.8 672.0 
France 33 9.0 7.0 2.0 22.2 67.0 
Germany 17 4.3 2.8 1.6 36.1 213.0 
Italy 2 6.5 4.5 2.0 30.9 - 
S. 2 3.0 0.0 3.0 100.0 14.3 
Netherlands 
Period 
Medieval 39 8.3 6.4 1.9 23.9 67.6 
Early 17 44 2.6 1.8 42.6 304.3 
modern 
Total 56 7.2 5.3 1.9 29.6 114.9 


Notes: @ Calculated by averaging the reduction as % of total years without fee for each individual guild, not the average for the 


country or period category in the table. bin cases, the size of the fee charged by the guild for a reduction in apprenticeship is not 
recorded. 
Sources: Quantitative guilds database: 56 observations of reductions in apprenticeship term obtainable by paying a fee. 


The fees people paid to avoid apprenticeship were also non-trivial. For 45 of the 56 observations, 
we know the precise exemption fee the guild charged. The final column of ‘Table 7.15 shows the 
equivalent in terms of journeymen’s wages. The lowest was 14 days in the eighteenth-century 
Southern Netherlands, and the highest 672 days in eighteenth-century Austria. The cost of buying off 
periods of apprenticeship rose over time, from 68 days’ wages in the Middle Ages to over 300 in the 
early modern period. Across all 45 observations, the average cost of avoiding apprenticeship was 115 
days, approximately 43 per cent of a fully employed working year of 270 days. The bargain might still 
have seemed a good one, given the average two-year reduction in apprenticeship. However, except in 
the Southern Netherlands, the sums were high enough that only young men with private means could 
afford the privilege. 

Guilds also sold masterships to completely non-apprenticed persons. In Paris in the 1730s, the 
goldsmiths accused their guild officers of admitting “persons without quality”— i.e., who had no 
training—in return for fees of 1,000 livres, a gigantic sum in an era when a journeyman in a non- 
luxury craft might earn 60 livres annually.1“8 In Naples in the 1760s, the silk guild was accused of 
accepting large fees in exchange for admitting men who had undergone no training of any sort.442 

There were strong financial incentives for guilds, their officers, and the public authorities to 
impose mandatory apprenticeship requirements and then sell exemptions. The sale of masterships to 
non-apprenticed persons often brought in a large share of the guild’s revenues, which could then be 
used to satisfy fiscal demands; this motivated state and guild officials to approve the practice.4°? Guild 
officers also kept the fees from selling masterships as personal perquisites to recoup the high prices 


they had paid for their own offices.42+ Sometimes guild officers or state authorities would create a 
block of “extraordinary” masterships which were offered for sale to applicants who had no training. 
The Paris goldsmiths’ guild created hundreds of these in the 1730s to sell at high prices to young men 
who had not undergone apprenticeship; and in 1765-66, 150 new masterships were offered to fee- 
paying, untrained entrants in a collusive arrangement between the Paris wigmakers’ guild officers and 
the crown.1°2 

The scale of guild admissions of untrained persons could be quite large. The quantitative guilds 
database contains 10 observations of French guilds which recorded the number of masters admitted 
under each possible rubric. These are shown in Table 7.16. The observations come from five different 
cities, cover various periods between 1720 and 1789, and are based on a total of over 9,000 entering 
masters. They include all-female as well as all-male guilds, and the occupations from which they are 
drawn span a wide spectrum, from seamstresses to goldsmiths. 

Across all observations in Table 7.16, nearly two-thirds of new masters got in without serving 
apprenticeships. In only two cases were more than half the new masters admitted via apprenticeship, 
and these two were guilds that were unusual in being all-female (the seamstresses of Paris and Caen). 
This does not mean that all-female guilds were invariably meritocratic, since one of the lowest 
proportions of admissions via apprenticeship (10 per cent) was that of the all-female Rouen ribbon- 
makers’ guild. In the all-male tailors’ guilds, a maximum of about one-third of masters was admitted 
via apprenticeship (in Caen); in Aix-en-Provence it was less than 9 per cent. But even in high-quality, 
luxury crafts such as that of the Paris goldsmiths, less than half of new masters were admitted via 
apprenticeship in the early eighteenth century, and the number fell to about one-third after 1750. 
Across the whole sample of 9,180 new masters in Table 7.16, the weighted averages (adjusted for 
sample size) show that 53 per cent had undergone apprenticeships, compared to 27 per cent admitted 
as masters’ relatives, 19 per cent through purchase or special privileges, and 1 per cent as charity 
cases. In both everyday and luxury crafts, therefore, guilds in one of the most advanced economies in 
western Europe admitted around one-half their masters on the basis of privilege rather than skilled 
training—even though, on paper, these guilds imposed an apprenticeship requirement. 


T ABLE 7.16: Percentage of Masters Admitted without Apprenticeship, Various French Guilds, 1720-1789 


Place Period Occupation Guild Apprenticeship Master’s Master’s Married Guild fee, Other, Total admitted Total 
type | ormasterpiece offspring son-in- master’s privilege,or mostly without apprentices 
(%) (%) law(%) widow government charity apprenticeship no. 
(%) order in lieu (%) (%) 
(%) of 
apprenticeship 
(%) 
Aix-en- —_1745-— tailors male 8.3 52.8 22.2 0.0 13.9 2.8 91.7 72 
Provence @ fe 
Bordeaux 1776— goldsmiths male 0.0 - - - - - 100.0 25 
89 
Caen 2 1724— tailors male 34.1 47.7 0.0 0.0 18.2 0.0 65.9 44 
75 
Caen © 1724— seamstresses all- 76.2 23.8 0.0 0.0 1.6 0.0 23.8 63 


75 female 


Paris 


Paris 


Paris 


Paris 


Rouen © 


1720- 


goldsmiths 


tailors 


seamstresses 


goldsmiths 


goldsmiths 


ribbonmakers 


male 


male 


all- 


female 


male 


male 


45.8 


13.5 


75.0 


45.1 


33.7 


31.7 


22.0 


8.3 


49.0 


32.6 


0.0 


31.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


8.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


22.6 


22.0 


16.6 


5.9 


33.7 


0.0 


2.7 


0.1 


0.0 


0.0 


54.2 


86.5 


25.0 


54.9 


66.3 


616 


2,681 


5,909 


51 


89 


all-female 10.0 56.7 00 00 16.7 16.7 90.0 30 
Unweighted average 34.2 36.1 5.9 09 168 25 65.8 9,180 
Weighted average 53.4 15.2 9.3 25 186 0.9 46.6 


b excludes 18 masters admitted by non-specified paths. © 


Notes: * other = H6pital de la Charité permit. 
excludes 9 masters admitted by non-specified paths. d other = had served at HOpital de la Trinité; excludes 60 


masters admitted by non-specified paths. © other = charity permit. 
Sources: Quantitative guilds database: 10 observations of guilds for which % of masters admitted under 
different rubrics is known. 


Dip GutL_ps MAKE SurE MAsters TRAINED THEIR APPRENTICES? 


Guilds, we have seen, were neither necessary nor sufficient for apprenticeship: 
there were many guilds without apprenticeships and many apprenticeships without 
guilds. But perhaps apprenticeships inside the guild framework were in some way 
better than those that took place outside it? One of the great challenges in studying 
human capital investment, after all, is that education is a black box. What actually 
happens between teacher and pupil? Clearly some training relationships work well 
and transform untrained neophytes into skilled practitioners. But others work 
poorly: resources go in, but nothing much comes out. What institutions make the 
process of human capital investment work better? 

Some argue that guilds did. A major problem in the relationship between 
trainer and trainee is opportunism. A trainee may abscond between getting training 
and becoming a productive worker. A trainer may fail to provide training and 
instead exploit the apprentice for menial tasks. Fear of such opportunism may 
deter both parties from entering a training relationship. A guild might provide 
mechanisms to control opportunism, inducing teachers and pupils to form training 
relationships they would otherwise have avoided, thus benefiting the wider 
economy.122 

These ideas sound persuasive, but do the facts support them? A test proposed 
by some scholars is whether guild apprentices actually completed their periods of 
training. These scholars interpret high completion rates as an indicator that guilds 
were indeed dealing well with opportunism and low ones as an indicator that 
something was going wrong. Even if the guild was not causing the problem, it was 
failing to provide mechanisms to prevent it. 


The quantitative database contains 92 observations of European guilds for 
which some measure of the apprentice completion rate is known. The observations 
refer to more than 40 different occupations and span almost five centuries from 
1370 to 1858. They are drawn from seven different European societies, although 
England and the Southern Netherlands dominate. 


T ABLE 7.17: Measures of Apprenticeship Non-Completion, 1370-1859 


Not completing Not obtaining town Not becoming guild All three measure of 
apprenticeship citizenship locally master locally (%) apprentice non-completion 
(%) (%) (%) 
mean % mean % mean % mean% N _  %of obs. 

Country: 
Austria 33.0 = = 33.0 10 10.9 
England — 60.8 87.1 62.0 46 50.0 
Finland 33.3 - 66.7 50.0 2 2.2 
France 30.0 = = 30.0 1 1.1 
Germany 23.8 = 81.8 36.7 9 9.8 
S. Netherlands 41.7 - 78.7 73.9 23 25.0 
Sweden 26.0 - - 26.0 1 1.1 
Period: 
Medieval - 61.3 78.4 73.9 23 25.0 
Medieval & - 58.6 85.5 66.3 7 7.6 
early modern 
Early modern 30.9 61.0 79.2 51.6 62 67.4 
Unweighted 30.9 60.8 79.1 58.3 


mean 


N 23 44 25 92 


Samples with 2 measures: 


London tailors, — 65.0 86.6 
1425-45 

London tailors, — 65.0 87.6 
1453-8 

London — 49.5 75.4 
mercers, 1391— 

1464 

Turku mixed, 33.3 — 66.7 
18th c. 

Wildberg 57.0 - 89.7 


weavers, 17th 
c: 


Notes: Mean is unweighted, as information on sample size is not available for all samples. Expressions 
such as “53 to 61” have been averaged to 57. 

Source: Quantitative guilds database: 92 observations of different measures of apprenticeship non- 
completion. 


Table 7.17 reports three different measures of apprentice non-completion 
used by different studies. The first is the percentage of apprentices not completing 
their term of training; this is the most accurate figure, since it takes a particular 
group of youths who started training and records whether they finished it. The 
second is the percentage of apprentices not obtaining town citizenship; this 
measure is specific to England, where a young man who completed apprenticeship 
in a town had a virtually automatic entitlement (though no obligation) to take up 
town citizenship. This measure will over-estimate the non-completion rate by 
including people who completed apprenticeship but left the town without taking 
citizenship because they intended to work elsewhere. The third measure in Table 
7.17 is the percentage of apprentices not becoming masters of the guild in that 
town; this will over-estimate non-completion even more, by including people who 
completed apprenticeship but either left the town or stayed but failed to get guild 
mastership. 


The gap between these three measures was wide. The final panel of Table 
7.17 displays findings from five studies which provide multiple measures for the 
same sample of apprentices. The third measure (failing to become a local master) 
is about 22 percentage points higher than the second (failing to become a local 
citizen) and about 33 percentage points higher than the first (failing to complete 
training). 

Nonetheless, the figures in Table 7.17 show that apprentice non-completion 
rates were high. The 79 per cent of apprentices not becoming local guild masters 
and the 61 per cent not becoming local town citizens undoubtedly greatly over- 
estimate the extent to which apprentices did not finish training. But even the most 
conservative measure shows that an average of about 31 per cent of guild 
apprentices did not complete their agreed training term. These high rates are 
consistent with newly reported figures for the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
(published too late for inclusion in the quantitative database), showing at least 34 
per cent of youths not completing apprenticeships in Lyon (whether because of 
death, cancellation, or transfer to another master), 46 per cent in Shrewsbury, and 
53 to 64 per cent in Leiden and Amsterdam.+~4 

The question is how to interpret these findings. There were multiple reasons 
guild apprentices might fail to complete training. One was death. But this can only 
account for a minority of non-completions. In sixteenth-century London, for 
instance, only about 10 per cent of apprentices died during training.+“° In smaller 
cities, mortality was lower, as shown by the fact that in Lyon in the 1680s, 1740s, 
and 1760s, only 1.2 per cent of apprentices left training because they died.°© 

A second reason for non-completion was apprentice opportunism. As we 
have seen, guilds imposed minimum training terms much longer than technically 
required to learn the skills. So, many apprentices quit when they had learned 
everything they thought they would need, intending to set up as independent 
masters outside guild jurisdictions where they would not be penalized for 
practising without a guild completion certificate.122 One reason for the high non- 
completion rates in England and the Netherlands may have been the comparative 
weakness of their guild systems, which offered more interstices for earning a 
living without a guild completion certificate.422 Chapter 9 discusses this guild 
weakness more comprehensively. 

A third reason for apprentice non-completion was master opportunism, as 
shown by the many observations in the qualitative database in which guild masters 
failed to train apprentices, impelling them to quit. In Genoa in 1462, for instance, 
an apprentice silk-weaver quit because his master refused to teach him to weave, 


so he was unable to “learn the art”.1°2 In Upper Austria in 1658, an official 


reported masters failing to train apprentices and making them do menial work so 
that they “either run away from sheer fright or go to illegal masters” 1 In 
Nuremberg in 1789, a tailor’s apprentice complained that his master gave him 
“little instruction in craft matters,” while a locksmith’s apprentice lamented that 
“during this entire time he has not even seen a key being made”.1© Masters were 
less likely to behave opportunistically towards apprentices who were their own 
sons, and this is reflected in evidence from early modern Shrewsbury, Amsterdam, 
and Leiden, showing that apprentices being trained by their fathers were 
substantially and significantly less likely to quit training than those bound to 
strangers—yet another indication that guilds did not make human capital 
investment independent of family ties.1® 

Evidence on the timing of apprentices leaving their training provides indirect 
indications of their reasons for quitting. If departures are clustered at the beginning 
of the training period, it suggests master opportunism, or at best a poor match 
between trainer and trainee. If departures are clustered towards the end of training 
it suggests apprentice opportunism, or at least that apprentices thought they had 
already learned sufficient skills. Evidence from early modern London, Bristol, 
Shrewsbury, and Lyon shows no clear clustering, with apprentices quitting steadily 
throughout their terms, implying a mixture of motivations among both apprentices 
and masters. However, guilds in these cities show a substantial increase in the 
numbers of apprentices quitting in the second half of the prescribed training 
period, suggesting that many left because they believed they had obtained 
sufficient skills for their planned future. +& 

However we interpret the high apprentice non-completion rates in Table 7.17 
—as apprentice opportunism, master opportunism, or both—they reveal the extent 
to which guilds failed to correct failures in markets for training. Some guilds did 
penalize opportunism on the part of masters or apprentices, at least on paper. But 
others did not. An analysis of 309 Spanish guild ordinances between 1250 and 
1600, for instance, found that hardly any contained provisions to deal with 
opportunistic behaviour by either party, in contrast to private apprenticeship 
contracts where such provisions were universal.1& Even where rules existed to 
deal with opportunism in training relationships, guilds often failed to enforce 
them, especially when the fault lay with the master. Many guilds, as associations 
of employers, tended to judge conflicts in favour of those employers.1®2 Others 
honestly sought to ensure fair play but did not have the power to coerce their more 
powerful members. 

In either situation, the parties felt they could not rely on guild enforcement 
and instead often resorted to more impartial tribunals. In the fifteenth century, 


London apprentices repeatedly resorted to public law-courts when the tailors’ 
guild failed to enforce judgements against abusive but powerful masters,/© while 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, large numbers of London apprentices 
turned to the Lord Mayor’s Court seeking dissolution of their contracts on the 
grounds that their masters had failed to provide training.4© Apprentices whose 
masters failed to provide training and whose guilds failed to remedy the abuse 
resorted to public courts of law in many other European towns, including 
Aachen,1 Antwerp,/©2 Augsburg, Berlin, Bristol,1“* Ghent,12 
Nuremberg,/“ Paris,/22 Valencia,1Z® Wiirzburg,/~ and various towns in 
Austria,/“8 Wiirttemberg,! and Spain.2 In eighteenth-century Augsburg, a 
special municipal tribunal recorded a ceaseless stream of apprentice complaints to 
the effect that “he could certainly learn more if he were used for more than just 
taking care of the children”, “he had not learned anything”, or “he has so far 
produced only one sort of work”. Frequently, according to apprentices’ 


9 66 


accusations, the master “does not teach the essentials”, “never shows him anything 


9 66 


from the trade”, “never gives him new tasks to complete”, or “never let him near a 
chair or showed him how to set one up”.18! 

The high non-completion rates for apprentices in many guilds, the widespread 
evidence of opportunism as a cause of non-completion, and the important role 
played by public institutions in dealing with accusations of opportunism all cast 
doubt on the idea that guilds provided institutional mechanisms that made training 


relationships work better. 


How CareFruL_Ly Dip Guitps Monitor SKILLS? 


There is, however, one other reason guild apprenticeships might have been better 
than private ones. Guilds could specify skills, examine performance, and provide 
certificates. The classic picture of a guild is, indeed, of a reservoir of craft 
expertise with institutional mechanisms for laying down a training curriculum, 
examining trainees, and certifying proficiency. What do the facts show? 

Very few guilds specified a curriculum. It was extremely rare for a guild to 
lay down what knowledge, skills, performance, attitudes, or values masters were 
supposed to teach apprentices, or how this teaching was supposed to be 
undertaken. In fifteenth-century Dijon, for instance, even the highly skilled and 
technically demanding goldsmiths said nothing in their statutes about what 
apprentices would have to learn: any apprentice who had done his six years’ 
training, and any master’s son at all, could become a master by paying a fee and 


hosting a dinner for the guild’s officers.182 In Antwerp in 1582, when the 


diamond-cutters applied for guild privileges, they made no reference to the skills 
involved, except for affirming airily that diamonds were to be “well and carefully 
cut”.183 Medieval and early modern German guilds, too, made virtually no 
mention of the knowledge, skills, or teaching methods involved in the training of 
apprentices.4&4 In Wiirttemberg, for instance, the national bakers’ ordinance of 
1629 said nothing about skills, simply ordering that “we leave it to remain in 
future with the custom in each locality, as it has been customary up to now”.18° In 
the early modern Netherlands, few guilds other than the surgeons defined the 
content of what apprentices were supposed to learn or how they were supposed to 
be taught.18° Even in painting and bookselling, Dutch guilds defined neither the 
content nor the skills of apprenticeship training.1®4 

It might be thought that although guilds did not provide a clear description of 
the skills they required, they might still have monitored proficiency through an 
examination or “masterpiece”. But not all guilds had such tests. According to 
Steven Epstein, the distinguished historian of Genoese guilds, tests and 
masterpieces “seem to have been the exception and not the rule” among guilds in 
the Middle Ages, and spread only gradually after c. 1500.88 Table 7.18 
summarizes the 88 observations in the qualitative guilds database of the date at 
which guilds introduced examinations and masterpieces. The timing varied across 
societies and among guilds in the same society, but the evidence broadly bears out 
Epstein’s chronology. In general terms, guild examinations were rare in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, spread gradually in the fifteenth, and became 
widespread in the sixteenth, but they were still not universal in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 

Even in crafts that were highly skilled and technologically demanding, such 
as those of barber-surgeons, clockmakers, glassmakers, goldsmiths, painters, 
printers, and shipbuilders, guild examinations and masterpieces were not universal. 
The glassmakers of Venice, acknowledged as the peerless practitioners of the craft 
in medieval Europe, mentioned no apprenticeship examination in their 1271 
regulations and did not require one until 1441.182 The glassmakers of Altare in 
northern Italy, also outstanding artisans, made no mention in their 1495 ordinance 
of any examination or masterpiece.!2 The Dijon goldsmiths’ guild required no 
masterpiece in the medieval period, introducing one only in the sixteenth 
century.124 The Rome barber-surgeons’ guild was established in the fifteenth 
century, but did not impose a mastership examination until 1593.1%2 The high- 
quality woollen guild of Padua did not impose an examination from 1520 until the 


1630s, and even then only introduced the test for makers of cloth and knitwear. 


The Augsburg clockmakers’ guild was at the forefront of skill and technical 
expertise in the sixteenth century, but as late as 1569 many of its masters had never 
produced a masterpiece.1“* The London Clockmakers’ Company produced some 
of the most advanced timepieces in Europe, but in 1656 journeymen were 
becoming masters without any test or “proof-piece”.12° In the “golden age” of 
Dutch painting, no masterpiece examination was imposed by Dutch painters’ 
guilds.42® The Northern Netherlands had the most successful shipbuilding industry 
in Europe in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, but none of its 16 ship- 
carpenters’ guilds required any test of skills until the 1570s; even after that date, 
only three ever imposed an examination, and this focused exclusively on the 
working of the wood, leaving untested the much more demanding skill of 


designing the ship.1% 


T ABLE 7.18: Guilds’ Introduction of Examination or Masterpiece in Different European Countries 


Country Introduction of guild examination or masterpiece 


Austria guild examinations spread 16th c., still not universal 17th c.; some guilds in the 17th and 18th 
c. allow payment of fee in lieu of examination 


England in London, masterpieces not mentioned in medieval period, first mentioned 16th c., become 
widespread in 17th c., resisted by joiner journeymen in 1615 as entry barrier; some guilds (e.g. 
clockmakers) still not imposing masterpiece mid-17th c. 


France no Paris guild imposes examination in 1260s; Chartres guilds impose examination from 14th c. 
on; Dijon goldsmiths first impose examination 16th c.; Paris grocers first impose examination 
late 17th c. 

Germany: some guilds impose examinations 16th c., not universal among clockmakers 1569, many 

Augsburg guilds impose no examination in 18th c. 

Germany: armourers’ guild has no examination in 14th c., imposes examination in late 15th c., abolishes 

Cologne it in mid-17th c. 


Germany: one-third of guilds impose examination in 14th & 15th c.; 43% in 1500-49; c. 70% in 1550- 
Middle 1630 
Rhine 


Germany: no guilds impose examination in 14th c.; first examination imposed 1400 (goldsmiths); 
Liineburg examination becomes common during 15th & 16th c. 


Germany: examination becomes widespread in second half of 16th c. 
Mainz 


Germany: examination becomes widespread in second half of 16th c. 
Speyer 


Germany: glaziers’ guild does not introduce examination until 1839 (under government pressure) 
Verden 
a.d.A. 


Germany: all guilds introduce examinations in 16th c. 
Wiirttemberg 


Italy: Altare glassmakers’ guild imposes no examination in 1495 
Italy: Padua woollen guild imposes no examination in 16th c. 


Italy: no guild examination before late 15th c.; a few guilds impose it in 1480s; examination 
Palermo universal by town law 1512 except masters’ sons & sons-in-law 


Italy: Rome few guilds have examination in medieval period; barber-surgeons first impose examination 
1593, booksellers 1674, butchers 1690 


Italy: Venice glassmakers have no examination in 1271, first impose examination 1441 


N. many Dutch guilds never impose examination; 13 of 16 shipbuilders’ guilds never impose 

Netherlands examination, 3 introduce examination in 1570s; most printers’, binders’ and booksellers’ 
guilds impose examination in 17th c. except in Leiden and Amsterdam; Gouda transporters’, 
bakers’, and groats-grinders’ guilds do not impose examination in 18th c. 


Scotland most Scottish guilds introduce examination in 16th or 17th c. 


S. many Leuven guilds impose no examination in 18th c. (mercers, butchers, grease-mongers, 
Netherlands second-hand dealers) 


Spain in Castile as a whole, guild examinations are introduced gradually during 15th c., become 
generalized at beginning of 16th c.; Barcelona, Murcia and Seville introduce first examinations 
c. 1400 

Sweden examinations not universal until 1720 (national law); even after 1720 many guilds let 


candidates pay a fee in lieu of examination 


Source: Qualitative guilds database: 88 observations of date at which guilds introduced examinations or 
masterpieces. 


Examination requirements could vary enormously within the same occupation 
in the same country. The shoemakers’ guild in the Dutch city of Arnhem, 
established in the fifteenth century, only introduced a masterpiece in 1674, while 
the guild of the same occupation in Gouda did not introduce an examination until 
the end of the eighteenth century.1%8 Bakers’ guilds in Arnhem and Gouda had no 
examination requirements, while those in Amsterdam, Utrecht, and Nijmegen 
did.422 Printers’ guilds imposed mastership examinations in most Dutch towns, but 
not in Leiden or Amsterdam.222 In 1688, the Seville silk-dyers’ guild had no 
examination, whereas the silk-dyers of Cordoba and Toledo did.224 

These qualitative examples are borne out by quantitative studies. ‘Table 7.19 
reports the results of 14 studies of the percentage of guilds with examination or 
masterpiece requirements. These studies cover a total of at least 342 guilds (the 
size of some of the samples is not known), are drawn from six different societies, 
and span a period of 561 years from 1268 to 1829. All but three studies analyzed 
all guilds in a particular place and time-period. In some cases, all guilds imposed 
examinations (as in early modern Wiirttemberg and Sweden), while in others none 
did (as in fourteenth-century Liineburg). In the towns of the German Middle 
Rhine, the percentage rose from about one-third before 1500 to over two-thirds 
after 1600. But across all 14 studies, just 48 per cent of guilds provided 
mechanisms for examining skills. 


T ABLE 7.19: Percentage of Guilds with Examination or Masterpiece Requirements, c. 1268-1829 


Country Place Occupations Period % guilds requiring examination or Total no. 
masterpiece guilds 

France Paris all c. 1268 13.0 100 

Germany —_Ltineburg all 1302-99 0.0 16 

Germany Middle Rhine — all 1300- 35.3 17 
towns 1499 

Germany MiddleRhine all 1500-49 42.9 7 
towns 

Germany Middle Rhine all 1550-99 71.4 21 


towns 


Germany Middle Rhine — all 1600-29 69.2 13 


towns 
Germany Nuremberg all c. 1750 59.9 110 
Germany  Wiirttemberg all c. 1600 100.0 ng 
towns 
Italy Palermo all post-1512 100.0 ng 
N. Dutch towns ship- pre-1570s 0.0 16 
Netherlands carpenters 
N. Dutch towns ship- post- 18.8 16 
Netherlands carpenters 1570s 
N. Dutch towns painters early 0.0 ng 
Netherlands modern 
Sweden Swedish towns all post-1720 100.0 ng 
Switzerland Ziirich all 1829 57.7 26 
Total 47.7 > 342 


Note: ng = number of guilds in sample is not given. 
Sources: Quantitative guilds database: 14 observations of percentage of guilds with examination or 
masterpiece requirements. 


What about the guilds that did have examinations? How accurately and 
impartially did guilds assess proficiency? The qualitative database contains 97 
observations, drawn from over 50 different occupations, revealing some systematic 
problems afflicting guilds when it came to assessing skills. As Table 7.20 shows, 
these span more than five centuries, from 1271 to 1800, but the early modern 
period accounts for 95 per cent of observations, significantly higher than its share 
of the overall guilds database. This is unsurprising given that, as we have seen, 
guild examinations became widespread in most societies only after c. 1500. 
Observations of guilds’ problems in examining skills are found in ten different 
societies, but Spain and France are significantly over-represented, while England 
and the Northern Netherlands are significantly under-represented. 


T ABLE 7.20: Factors Vitiating Guild Examinations, 1271-1800 


Examination is Examination favours Examination is Examination is Total 
entry barrier insiders corrupt inefficient 


Guild Guild Guild Guild Guild Guild Guildsells Guild Guildlets No % 


uses makes waives sets sets examiners exemptions does unskilled 
exam to exam examfor easier easier take fromexam not applicants 
exclude costly masters’ exam for exam bribes clarify pass 
entrants relatives masters’ with exam exam 
relatives personal content 
ties 


Country: 


Austria 


Bohemia 


England 


Estonia 


France 


Germany 


Italy 


= 


toa4as 
L448 
re 
E g45 
24 5c hh 
21 99.38 


2 1 1 6 1 17 4848 
Poland 1 1 1.15 
S. Netherlands — — 6 - = — 3 1 — 10 10.6 
Spain 13 1 — - 1 1 1 — - 17 18.1 hh 
Period: 
Medieval 1 — 2 2 — 5 5.3 ll 
Early modern 16 17 15 4 4 4 12 10 7 89 94.7 hh 
Total no. 17 17 17 4 4 4 12 12 7 94 100.0 
Total % 18.1 181 181 43 43 43 128 128 7.4 100.0 


Notes: ° = not significantly different from percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 
level, !! = significantly lower than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.05 level. 1. 
significantly lower than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 level. hh — 


significantly higher than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.05 level. he 
significantly higher than percentage of observations in guilds database at 0.10 level. The N. 
Netherlands has zero observations in this table, significantly lower (at the 0.05 level) than its 
percentage of observations in the guilds database overall. For all other countries not represented in 
the table, their percentage of observations (zero) is not significantly lower than in the guilds 
database overall. 

Source: Qualitative guilds database: 97 observations of problems with guild examinations of 
skills. 


The most commonly observed problem (36 per cent of cases) was that 
guilds used examinations as entry barriers. Many guilds explicitly justified 
their tests in such terms, as in sixteenth-century Speyer and Frankfurt where 
a number of guilds introduced examinations to prevent occupations being 
“over-filled”.222 Other guilds rationed access to the examination process 


itself, as in seventeenth-century Spanish cities where many guilds refused to 
examine journeymen in order to prevent them from setting up as masters,2™ 
or in eighteenth-century Rouen where guilds refused to test journeymen 
from the countryside in order to stifle rural competition.2°4 Many guilds 
refused to recognize examinations from other towns, as in Reichenbach in 
eastern Saxony where the woollen-weavers’ guild declared in 1356 that 
“anyone who is apprenticed anywhere else and does not learn as is proper in 
Reichenbach and Gorlitz, cannot become a master in Reichenbach”,222 or in 
early modern Toledo where the tailors’ guild claimed that “there is no 
locality in Spain where clothing is as well produced as in Toledo, and 
whoever wishes to settle in the guild here must let himself be examined in 
the special ways of work of Toledo”.2°° Guilds often tried to restrict entry 
by deliberately imposing an esoteric examination, as in sixteenth-century 
Koblenz where the smiths’ guild required candidates to make an entire set 
of horseshoes for an animal led past them three times, whose hooves they 
could neither measure nor inspect,222 or in sixteenth-century Dijon where 
the hatters’ guild required candidates to make a masterpiece that was fifty 
years out of style, so no master even knew how to make it.228 Guilds also 
obstructed entry by making the test extremely costly, as in early modern 
Frankfurt where the guilds of the masons, stonemasons, locksmiths, and 
hose-knitters imposed masterpieces requiring three months or more of full- 
time work,222 or in eighteenth-century Turin where the masterpiece and 
examination fees for a non-local shoemaker journeyman cost 88 lire, 
equivalent to over 90 days’ wages.212 

A second widespread problem (27 per cent of cases) was that guilds 
fixed the tests to favour insiders. In Chartres in the 1590s, for instance, the 
harness-makers’ guild required a master’s son to make a horse-collar, a 
master’s son-in-law to make a horse-collar and a saddle, and a journeyman 
unrelated to any master to make both items, plus a breech strap and “other 
pieces of work of the said occupation, as they shall be laid down for 
him”.*! The pewterers’ guild, likewise, required an unrelated journeyman 
to make three demonstration-pieces but a master’s son or son-in-law to 
make just one.2/4 It might be argued that growing up as a master’s son 
conveyed superior skills which obviated the need for any examination. 
Even for masters’ sons, however, contemporaries did not accept that 


privileged status substituted for proper assessment. We see this in 
seventeenth-century Gera where merchants complained that weavers’ sons 
lacked skill because they were exempted from any test,242 and in 
seventeenth-century Venice where the growing competitive threat of Dutch 
mirrors was ascribed to the mirror-makers’ guild admitting unskilled 
masters’ sons without examination.2/4 

Not just kinship but other personal ties with guild members also 
vitiated guild examinations—as might be expected from a qualification 
system operated by an exclusive professional association. In early modern 
Spain, for instance, “the mastership examinations resembled less a checking 
of vocational knowledge than decision based on economic and familial 
selection”.22 In Padua in 1704, Pasquale Righi proved unable to answer 
basic technical questions about the wool to be used in making high-quality 
socks, but the hosiery guild admitted him nonetheless “because other 
masters and people certified that they had known him from an early age”.2!© 
In eighteenth-century Bologna, the shoemakers’ guild admitted favoured 
candidates without proper examination, so men got in who were not “well 
instructed and expert”.2/“ In Naples in 1800, the consuls of the wool guild 
were described as “having granted membership without any examination to 
individuals with whom they had ‘special links’ . . . in order to defend their 
own personal interests”.218 

A third and closely related problem, comprising 20 per cent of cases, 
was outright corruption. In the Guadalajara gilders’ guild in 1634, for 
instance, we are told: “It [was] public knowledge that by bribing [the guild 
examiners] and inviting them to cake and wine, examinations will consist of 
no tests at all; and when those who come from Guadalajara are asked in 
Madrid which tests they took, they reply ‘cake and wine’”.2!2 In Lucca in 
1713, the silk-weavers’ guild was admitting applicants through “false 
exams”, in which candidates bribed the examiners with lavish meals and 
cheated openly.222 In Bologna in 1766, ordinary masters of the shoemakers’ 
guild accused the guild council of treating “[t]}wo paper models, and a gold 
coin... [as] a sufficient test to obtain a master’s license”.22+ More often, 
the examination was vitiated by the guild’s selling exemptions, as in 1614 
when the Paris apothecaries admitted an applicant who paid 3,200 livres 
(5,333 days’ wages for a journeyman), without which “he would never have 


been accepted because of his incompetence”,222 in 1634 when the 
Guadalajara gilders sold mastership diplomas to outsiders who simply 
mailed in their fees without even visiting the city,222 or in 1768 when the 
Rouen ribbon-makers admitted one-sixth of new masters by selling them 
examination exemptions for 100 livres apiece (about a year and half’s 
wages for a journeyman).24 

Even where guilds did not deliberately corrupt the examination 
process, they often lacked incentives to test skills adequately, as shown by a 
final 20 per cent of observations. Some guilds imposed examinations where 
the “answers” were an open secret, as in sixteenth-century Augsburg where 
the examination papers for clockmakers were described as being “so 
sketched off and copied from that, what with tracing and copying, everyone 
knows the way and how of them”.222 Guilds often resisted attempts to 
toughen or clarify their tests, since that would reduce their discretion to use 
examinations as an entry barrier. In sixteenth-century Speyer, for example, 
the tailors refused to specify the skills required and failed candidates 
without feedback.22° In eighteenth-century Prussia, the masons and 
carpenters vigorously resisted requests that state representatives be 
permitted to observe guild examinations.2~2 

Even when a guild went through the motions of administering an 
examination, incompetent insiders got in easily. In Palermo in 1568, the 
embroiderers allowed Andrea Bellagamba to pass their examination even 
though the town council openly voiced doubts about his competence.222 In 
Wunsiedel in 1677, the cabinetmakers’ guild detected 19 serious errors in 
the masterpiece presented by Johann Caspar Leypold, but passed him to 
mastership with only a fine.222 In early modern Breslau, the furriers’ guild 
passed Georg Kadenbach even though he failed the exam twice for curing 
rabbit skins poorly and attaching fastenings that repeatedly tore off the 
fur.222 In Wiirttemberg in 1793, the linen-weavers’ guild passed a candidate 
whose masterpiece local gossip described as “not masterly, so that it had to 
be improved by fulling”.224 

Many guilds thus failed to test skills in any serious way. They neither 
laid down what candidates were supposed to be taught, nor examined 
whether they had learned it. Where they did conduct examinations, they 


passed candidates according to whether they had the right personal 
connections or could afford to pay the requisite fees. 

Why would guilds behave in this way? Surely they enjoyed an 
unparalleled capacity to solve imperfections in markets for human capital 
investment? To understand why the empirical reality deviated so markedly 
from the ideal, consider the incentives. As a privileged association of 
masters, a guild had an incentive to certify members’ family members 
without examining their skills. Agency problems inside the guild meant that 
officers could profit by setting fraudulent or undemanding examinations for 
unqualified candidates in return for bribes and favours. Conversely, the 
guild and its officers had incentives to limit entry by rationing access to the 
examination process, refusing to recognize examinations from other places, 
deliberately formulating esoteric examinations, charging high examination 
fees, or requiring very time-consuming masterpieces. Theoretically a guild 
might have been unusually effective at testing and certifying skills, but 
empirically it had strong incentives to use its control over skills assessment 
to extract rents for its members. 

These historical findings on guild examinations shed light on modern 
policy debates about occupational licensing. To what extent should people 
have to obtain licenses in order to be allowed to practise particular 
occupations, and what are the best institutional mechanisms for granting 
such licenses? Most occupational licensing regimes justify their 
requirements in terms of protecting the public against incompetent 
practitioners. Most professional associations claim to be the sole source of 
expertise for assessing competence. But as the empirical findings on guilds 
reveal, professional associations can also be motivated by their own 
interests, even if these conflict with the public good. Associations of 
entrenched producers have strong incentives to use examinations to limit 
entry, favour insiders, and collect fees; their officials may prefer to enjoy 
the perks of office while avoiding the costs of conscientious inspection. The 
result will be to exclude able practitioners while certifying incompetent 
insiders. This benefits members of the professional association, but at the 
expense of outsiders, consumers, and the wider economy. 


Gu1LD TRAINING AND Economic DEVELOPMENT 


How can we assess the overall effects of guilds’ training activities? Did 
guild training benefit the economy at large? Or did guilds exploit their 
exclusive privileges over training to extract benefits for their members at 
the expense of everyone else? 

Guild scholars have approached this question from three directions. 
One focuses on intercontinental comparisons of a statistic called the “skill 
premium”, the difference in wages between skilled and unskilled workers. 
A second focuses on comparing performance in the same branch of industry 
under different training frameworks, some involving guild apprenticeship 
and some dispensing with it. A third approach focuses on the social 
distribution of human capital investment, assessing the two countervailing 
effects guilds had on skills acquisition: facilitating it for insiders (the 
fortunate minority of young men admitted to the guild) while blocking it for 
outsiders (such as women, minorities, and those too poor to afford the guild 
charges). 


Intercontinental Comparisons of the Skill Premium 


Some scholars argue that the benefits of guild training are demonstrated by 
the “skill premium”—the gap in wages between skilled craftsmen and 
unskilled labourers. This gap, they argue, was narrower in Europe than in 
Asia. The narrowness of the gap in Europe, the argument continues, was 
caused by superior European training institutions, specifically the fact that 
European guilds were better than or different from guilds in Asia. Epstein 
and Prak, for instance, contend that the “relatively low levels of skill 
premium in Europe, compared to East Asia and India, suggest that the 
corporate system of professional education must have been generally 
efficient”.222 Van Zanden argues that the Great Divergence between 
European and Asian economic growth in the early modern period was 
caused by European guilds providing skilled training, giving rise to a lower 
skill premium in Europe.2“2 The line of argument is as follows: the gap 
between the wages of skilled workers (craftsmen) and unskilled workers 
(labourers) was lower in Europe than in Asia; this was because Europe had 
more skilled workers as a proportion of the labour force than Asia did; this 


in turn was the product of the better training institutions in Europe; and the 
key component of Europe’s better training institutions was its guilds. 

But does this argument make sense? Assume that the stylized fact is 
accurate, and that the gap between craftsmen’s and labourers’ wages was 
systematically narrower in Europe than in Asia. Can we assume this was 
because Europe had guilds while Asia did not? Probably not. 

For one thing, training is not the only determinant of wages. Wage 
gaps between crafts and labouring are affected by the supply and demand 
for workers of different characteristics. Supply and demand in turn are 
influenced by occupational structure, technology levels, capital equipment, 
demography, institutional privileges, labour bargaining, gender 
discrimination, organization of firms, and innumerable other factors. This 
basic principle is illustrated by findings from the moder United Kingdom, 
where the proportion of 25- to 29-year-olds with university degrees 
increased from 13 per cent in 1993 to 41 per cent in 2015, but the median 
wage differential between graduates and school leavers in that age-group— 
the “skill premium”—stayed flat.2*4 The relative numbers of skilled and 
unskilled workers can thus differ greatly without changing the skill 
premium, which is influenced by a large number of other variables. So, 
even if the wage gap between skilled and unskilled workers was narrower 
in early modern Europe than Asia, this does not imply a higher quality or 
quantity of training in Europe. 

Second, institutions are just one determinant of training outcomes. The 
amount of training workers get depends on numerous factors, notably the 
demand for trained labour in different occupations, the expected rewards of 
training, and the supply of experts to do the training. Labour markets 
convey signals about these factors to workers and employers through 
wages. The functioning of labour markets and the accuracy of wage signals 
can be affected by training institutions, but also by many other factors. Even 
if early modern Europe had more skilled workers than early modern Asia, 
this does not imply that the abundance of skilled labour was created by 
training institutions rather than by the many other labour market signals that 
influence training outcomes. 

Third, guilds are only one of many institutions that affect training. As 
this chapter has shown, in many occupations training was provided by 


institutional mechanisms other than guilds: over half of all Italian guilds, 
after all, had no apprenticeship provisions. Many people obtained training 
in crafts and trades by concluding private, non-guild apprenticeships which 
were recorded and enforced by notaries, magistrates, municipal offices, 
courts of law, or other public institutions. Others learned crafts and trades in 
the household, from parents, spouses, siblings, or other relatives. Still others 
learned their occupations on the job, from employers, fellow-workers, and 
in work-gangs. The female half of the labour force was almost completely 
excluded from guild training, yet many women got vocational skills good 
enough that they were regarded by guild members as a serious competitive 
threat. Even if we could be sure that Europe had a lower skill premium 
because of its training institutions, we could not conclude that the key 
institutions were guilds, especially considering that large swathes of the 
workforce were actually denied guild training. 

Finally, it may not be justified to regard the industrial labour force as 
guilded in Europe and non-guilded in Asia. In Europe, many crafts were 
practised in the non-guilded countryside from the late medieval period 
onwards, as in the dense textile zone of Hondschoote in Flanders; only in 
parts of central and southern Europe did rural industries also have guilds. 
Many urban crafts were practised in a non-guilded framework; only in some 
parts of Europe, as Chapter 9 discusses, were there virtually no urban 
centres without guilds. Even in guilded towns, there were many crafts 
without guilds (as was true of half the artisans in early modern 
Bordeaux)?“2 and many with skilled but non-guilded workers (like the 
highly skilled females and immigrants who were the backbone of the 
Venetian glass industry).22° European guilds would not have harassed 
women and other outsiders so relentlessly had these non-guilded workers 
not been skilled competitors. The skilled part of the European labour force 
was not comprehensively guilded. 

Conversely, the skilled part of the Asian labour force was not 
comprehensively non-guilded. Guilds existed in a number of early modern 
Asian societies, including India, Japan, and China. Across Asian societies, 
as across European ones, the presence, strength, and activities of guilds 
varied greatly over space and time. A few European scholars have claimed 
that although Asian guilds existed, they did not behave like European 


ones.224 But this does not do justice to the scholarship on non-European 


guilds. Comparative studies of European and Chinese crafts, for instance, 
suggests that in many sectors of the Chinese economy guilds were strong 
and provided apprenticeships not dissimilar to those provided by European 
guilds.228 

It is sometimes suggested that guilds in China differed fundamentally 
from those in Europe because Chinese guilds restricted access to 
apprenticeship according to family and kinship.*22 However, this conjecture 
is based almost exclusively on nineteenth- and early-twentieth century 
ethnological descriptions which, on closer inspection, do not support the 
view that Chinese guild apprenticeships were family- or kinship-based.2“2 
The first source for this view is MacGowan (1886), who declares that 
“[c]lannishness is a Chinese characteristic”. It then emerges, however, that 
“clannishness” does not refer to kinship but to geography: many Chinese 
guilds started as place-of-origin organizations that restricted membership to 
men from particular towns or regions. Some European guilds also started in 
this way, as we shall see shortly; and among Chinese guilds it was not 
universal.2*+ A second source often adduced to support the idea that 
Chinese guilds were kinship-based is Morse (1909), who states that as in 
medieval England, so too in China “some [guilds] allow none but sons and 
nephews of gild members to learn the trade”. However, Morse then goes on 
to describe as “very typical” the Wenchow guild of silk-weavers-and-dyers 
which limited family-based apprenticeship by ordering that “masters may 
have no more than one member of their own family learning the craft at one 
time”.2“4 A third ethnographic source is by Gamble (1921), who makes it 
clear that not all Chinese guilds limited membership by either kinship or 
geography. Not a single Peking guild did so, according to his study, and 
even in central and south China it was the usual practice only among guilds 
which “demand some particular skill, have special trade secrets, or whose 
work is especially remunerative”.22 

The fourth source given for the kinship-based view of Chinese guilds 
is Burgess (1928, 1930). But Burgess’s detailed analysis explicitly refutes 
the idea that Chinese guilds or apprenticeships were kinship-based or 
fundamentally different from European guilds. He begins by emphasizing 
that “in no particular are [Chinese guilds] more close in their similarity to 


the medieval gilds of Europe than in the apprentice system”. He lists five 
conjectures about the origin of Chinese guilds, of which only one is that 
they developed out of “the family clan organization”, the others being that 
they originated in religious fraternities, geographical guilds, organizations 
to protect tradesmen from official exploitation, and organizations for 
sharing out scarce employment.2“2 Although in some parts of China towns 
traced their origins to an apical ancestor so that all families shared a 
surname, this did not mean that a town’s thousands of inhabitants were all 
close kin, since the common ancestor lay centuries in the past.24° Burgess 
makes it clear that apprentices did not typically learn from their fathers or 
close relatives, stating that “[w]hile some masters treated their apprentices 
with undoubted cruelty, others treated them as members of the family .. . 
apprentices, journeymen, and master would eat together at the same 
table”.244 Just one of the 42 Peking guilds Burgess studied, that of the 
porters, restricted admission to sons and brothers of guild members, but this 
policy was new and replaced apprenticeship altogether.242 Many Peking 
guild masters deliberately recruited their apprentices from rural areas 
because “Peking boys are not wanted because their families are near by and 
hinder their work”.2“2 In an account reminiscent of European guilds, 
Burgess describes how, “[dJuring the period of apprenticeship the master 
has full authority over the boy . . . taking the place of his father”.*22 Chinese 
guild apprenticeships thus apparently substituted for kinship relationships 
rather than being based on them. 

Just one recent case study is adduced in support of the idea that 
Chinese guilds were kinship-based. This is a study by Moll-Murata (2013) 
of a potters’ guild in Jingdezhen formed after 1674 by a group of migrants. 
This guild was subsequently described as including only “24 surnames”, 
which Moll-Murata interprets as showing that access to the occupation was 
restricted according to “family connections”.22+ But as we saw in Chapter 3, 
pre-modern Europe also had groups of migrants who formed guilds which 
restricted access according to kinship. The Viennese chimney-sweeps’ 
guild, for instance, was founded in 1664 by nine masters originating from 
four neighbouring valleys of the Ticino and the Grisons; for the next two 
centuries, this guild limited apprenticeship and mastership to members of 
just 14 families.222 The 24 names in the Jindezhen potters’ guild are hardly 


adequate grounds for characterizing the Chinese guild system as family- 
based, any more than the 14 names in the Viennese chimney-sweeps’ guild 
should be used to characterize the European guild system as family-based. 
For Chinese crafts more widely, Moll-Murata describes guilds and extended 
families as distinct alternatives, with guild-free zones arising where 
industries “were managed entirely within extended families, so that no 
guilds were necessary or desired”.222 The available literature on Chinese 
guilds does not, therefore, provide comprehensive support for the idea that 
Asian guilds and guild apprenticeships were family-based and European 
ones were not. 

Intercontinental comparisons of the skill premium thus permit no 
conclusions about guilds. Much more evidence would be needed on the 
determinants of wages, the determinants of training outcomes, the 
importance of different training institutions, and the training activities of 
guilds in different European and Asian economies, before it could be 
concluded that Asia was comprehensively inferior to Europe in this respect. 
In the current state of research, comparisons of the skill premium cannot be 
viewed as evidence that European guilds fostered high human capital levels, 
let alone that these caused the Great Divergence in economic growth 
between early modern Europe and Asia. 


How the Same Industry Performed with Different Training 
Institutions 


A second approach to evaluating the wider effects of guild training is to 
compare the same industry in different places with different training 
institutions. Many pre-modern industries had guild training in some 
European societies, non-guild training in others, and no formal training in 
still others. Comparing the same industrial activity in places with different 
training institutions can establish whether guild training and good industrial 
outcomes were associated, even if it cannot pin down a definitive causal 
link. 

Textiles were by far the largest branch of pre-modern industry, so the 
performance of textile industries is central to assessing the efficacy of craft 
training.2°4 The largest and most successful textile sectors before the 


Industrial Revolution were linens and worsteds, which expanded rapidly 
from the late medieval period onwards, producing low-cost, fashionable 
products that appealed beyond traditional elites to mass markets, and 
exported wares across Europe, the Near East, Asia, and the Americas. But 
even smaller, luxury sectors such as high-quality woollens and silks 
participated to some extent in the “proto-industrialization” of European 
textile production from the fifteenth century onwards.222 In these textile 
sectors, fast growth and commercial success show no discernible 
association with strict guild training requirements. Most textile wares could 
be successfully produced and sold in export markets by producers who did 
not have formal guild training. 

This emerges clearly from the large and rapidly growing European 
linen industry. Medieval and early modern linen regions ranged from the 
strongly guilded (Wiirttemberg, Swabia), through the moderately guilded 
(Strasbourg, Bern), to the weakly guilded (Bohemia, Lusatia, Silesia), and 
the wholly non-guilded (Ireland). Even guilded urban linen-weavers did not 
all require apprenticeship: the Strasbourg linen-weavers’ guild did not 
impose a compulsory apprenticeship requirement until as late as 1484.22° 
But those urban linen industries that did require apprenticeship complained 
bitterly of being out-competed by rural cottage workers who had no formal 
training. In the Silesian town of Neumarkt in 1572, for instance, the linen 
guild lamented that untrained rural weavers were successfully depriving its 
members of merchant custom.222 In 1577, likewise, the Bern linen-weavers 
guild complained that huge numbers of rural weavers who had never 
undergone any apprenticeship were enjoying great entrepreneurial success 
by enticing customers away from the urban guild masters.2=2 Other 
successful linen industries were either wholly non-guilded from beginning 
to end (as in Ireland),2°2 or were primarily practised by enserfed rural 
cottage workers who worked part-time without having undertaken guild 
apprenticeships (as in Silesia and Bohemia). The Irish and Silesian linen 
regions were in fact the most successful in Europe, with no guild training 
requirements for their predominantly rural producers; the success and 
growth of these industries certainly surpassed that of the more strongly 
guilded linen industries of Wiirttemberg or Swabia.2% The largest branch 


’ 


(linen) of the largest industrial sector in pre-modern Europe (textiles) was 
thus widely and successfully practised with no guild training. 

Similar findings emerge for the worsted (and worsted-woollen hybrid) 
industry, where new entrants set up in business with little or no training—at 
least where guilds did not prevent them.2°2 In fourteenth- and fifteenth- 
century Flanders, the rural agglomeration of Hondschoote surpassed the 
moribund textile industries of the guilded Flemish towns, expanding rapidly 
and exporting its wares internationally without guilds or apprenticeship 
requirements, which were only introduced in the sixteenth century during 
Hondschoote’s decline.*° In the Wiirttemberg Black Forest, an export- 
oriented worsted industry sprang up in the 1560s without any guilds or 
apprenticeships, and it expanded so successfully that in 1582 disgruntled 
urban guild masters complained that peasants and men of other crafts, “here 
and there also joined by women”, were setting up as worsted-weavers and 
selling in export markets with no guild training; only from c. 1590 onwards 
did urban male masters manage to organize guilds to limit entry, requiring a 
three-year guild apprenticeship which was closed to females and other 
outsiders.2™ In the Thuringian principality of Schleiz, likewise, by 1592 
smiths, goldsmiths, tanners, tailors, bakers, and shopkeepers were weaving 
worsteds in large quantities and exporting them through the Leipzig fairs; 
only later did weavers in the towns get guild privileges and impose training 
requirements, though these remained quite undemanding.?© In eighteenth- 
century Somerset, contemporaries observed that several thousand weavers 
were operating in and around Taunton, and “not Half of them have served 
Apprenticeships to the Weaving Trade”.2°° In the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
eighteenth-century observers commented that “every man that wolde had 
libertie to be a clothier”,24 and in 1800 a witness to a Parliamentary inquiry 
declared that “nineteen out of twenty have not served regular 
apprenticeships in the textile industry”.2°2 Worsted production was thus 
another massive branch of the largest industrial sector in Europe where 
guild training was neither necessary nor sufficient for good economic 
performance: non-guilded medieval Hondschoote out-performed the 
guilded Flemish towns; non-guilded Yorkshire out-performed strongly 


guilded Wiirttemberg.2°2 


It might be argued that guild apprenticeships were unnecessary in low- 
quality, mass-market sectors such as linens and worsteds, but were critical 
in high-quality branches such as woollens or silks. But a remarkable array 
of successful, high-quality woollen industries casts doubt on this 
proposition. The Nuremberg woollen industry, for instance, enjoyed its 
golden age between the fourteenth and the mid-sixteenth century, yet during 
this period imposed no compulsory training.2“° Only during its long 
stagnation after c. 1550 did the Nuremberg woollen-weavers’ guild begin to 
require a minimum three-year apprenticeship and a three- to four-year 
journeymanship, although still no examination or masterpiece.2~ In 
medieval and early modern Florence, too, the powerful Wool Guild, 
dominated by merchants, had no mastership examination and ignored 
occasional agitation among weavers to restrict entry through apprenticeship, 
instead regarding “ex post controls [as] adequate to ensure the quality of the 
Florentine product”.2“* The same was true in sixteenth- and early 
seventeenth-century Padua, where the wool guild did not define the scope 
of training, there were no guild examinations, masters and apprentices 
signed private training contracts, skill certification was provided by 
testimonials from other masters, and “the market established the level of 
skills”.222 The Kentish Weald was one of the most flourishing woollen 
broadcloth regions in Europe, exporting successfully to the continent 
throughout the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, on a wholly rural 
basis, with no guilds and no guild apprenticeships.2“4 Even the most skilled 
operations in the high-quality woollen industry, such as shearing and 
finishing, were successfully practised by people excluded from guild 
training, as in 1663 when the Aachen shearers’ guild protested against non- 
guilded shearing and finishing in the neighbouring hamlet of Burtscheid, 
notably by a female Anabaptist whose woollen press the guild was intent on 
destroying as a serious competitive threat.2@ By the eighteenth century, the 
shortage of journeymen led the Aachen town council to overrule the 
shearers’ guild by opening the labour market to non-guild-trained 
journeymen shearers, who were snapped up as workers despite their lack of 
guild training.*“ Across the woollen sector as a whole, therefore, we 
observe the Kentish Weald flourishing on a wholly non-guilded basis, while 
Florence and Padua flourished with guilds but no mandatory guild training. 


Strongly guilded Nuremberg, by contrast, experienced its golden age 
without mandatory guild apprenticeship, while Aachen’s industry survived 
only by outsourcing production to non-guild-trained workers. 

In the silk sector, too, industries flourished without requiring their 
practitioners to get guild training. In late-fourteenth- and early-fifteenth- 
century Venice, for instance, the silk industry employed some 200 non- 
apprenticed female silk-winders; only after 1410, in response to an 
industrial downturn, did the guild impose a three-year apprenticeship as an 
entry barrier.2“2 Vicenza developed a high-quality, export-oriented silk 
industry in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries in an entirely non-guilded 
context, attracting and training a specialized workforce skilled enough to 
operate hydraulic silk-throwing mills, some of the most complex 
mechanical devices of the era.2 The Krefeld silk industry in the German 
Rhineland achieved phenomenal success from the late seventeenth century 
through to the early nineteenth with on-the-job training and no guild 
apprenticeship. When the Prussian government proposed in 1766 that 
Krefeld adopt the Berlin silk ordinance with its minimum apprenticeship 
requirements, the Krefeld manufacturers petitioned “in all graciousness to 
spare us this and to maintain us further in the freedom we have hitherto 
enjoyed”.2 When a new Prussian ordinance again sought to impose an 
examination regime in 1849, the Krefeld masters stated uncompromisingly 
that each of them was aware from his own knowledge “whether his 
journeyman is capable of being a master or not”.2°2 In early modern Lyon, 
the silk industry was regulated by a “sectoral” guild combining merchants 
and craftsmen: the craftsmen members enforced guild apprenticeships but 
were constantly complaining that street hawkers were willing to accept 
“goods made by simple garcons en chambres [lit. “boys in rooms”] who 
had not even passed an apprenticeship”.2®! The non-guilded silk industry of 
the seigneurie of Avignon and the surrounding Comtat Venaissin was 
regarded as a competitive threat by the silk guilds of Lyon, whose 
customers it easily attracted even though “apprenticeships are not required 
in the Comtat”.22 Lyon flourished as a silk centre partly because, although 
its guilds enforced apprenticeship requirements, merchants and consumers 
eagerly purchased from non-guilded suppliers, “indifferently from all hands 


without asking” .284 


In non-textile branches, as well, producers who had not completed—or 
even begun—guild apprenticeships were skilled enough to please 
employers and customers. One example is the making of silvered and 
gilded wire in the style of Lyon. This industry was introduced into the 
region around Nuremberg in southeastern Germany from 1569 onwards by 
a religious refugee from Lyon, Anthoni Fournier, who trained successors in 
a number of different localities that, because the region was territorially 
fragmented, were subject to different institutional systems. One was 
Nuremberg itself, where Lyon-style wire-drawing was practised 
successfully for 130 years without a guild organization. Only in 1696 did 
the Nuremberg wire-drawers finally obtain guild privileges, confirmed and 
extended in 1719, at which point the Nuremberg wire industry entered a 
long decline.284 Another southeast German centre of Lyon-style wire- 
drawing was the small market-town of Freystadt, governed first by the 
Electors of the Palatinate and later by Bavaria. Here, too, the industry was 
initially non-guilded, and Fournier passed on his skills without the formality 
of apprenticeship, as shown by a conflict which arose in the 1650s when 
one of the chief Freystadt wire-makers proved unable to display any 
apprenticeship certificate even though he had been taught by the old master 
Fournier himself. It was only under pressure from other Freystadt guilds 
that Lyon-style wire-drawing was granted guild privileges in that town in 
1657, in an ordinance which permitted the training of apprentices and 
journeymen exclusively to a privileged group of “elder masters”, whose 
maximum number was fixed at six.222 However, this decision was clearly 
dictated by politics, and not by the need for better training institutions, since 
for more than half a century the wire-drawers had transmitted their skills to 
a number of successful practitioners in Freystadt, without formal 
apprenticeship, let alone guild regulation. 

Outside the textile and metal sectors, we repeatedly observe the same 
lack of association between industrial success and guild training, even in 
skilled activities such as printing, painting, glassmaking, medicine, 
shipbuilding, and precision-instrument making. In sixteenth-century Toledo, 
the heretical publications prosecuted by the Inquisition were printed by a 
torrent of immigrants from France, Savoy, and Germany, attracted by the 
lack of printers’ guilds which meant that they could find work without 


serving full apprenticeships or surmounting the onerous entry barriers of 
printers’ guilds back home. In seventeenth-century Madrid, Diego 
Velazquez complied with the painters’ guild’s ban on slave apprentices by 
refusing formal training to his long-time mulatto slave Juan de Pareja, who 
nonetheless “was so clever that, behind his master’s back and by cheating 
himself of sleep . . . [he] came to do works of painting worthy of great 
esteem”.22 In seventeenth-century Seville, likewise, a mulatto slave owned 
by Bartolomé Esteban Murillo was barred from apprenticeship by the 
painters’ guild but “sought to imitate his master in his spare time after 
having served his master, whereby he became an accredited painter, who 
displayed a good taste in color, a mastery of union in his canvases and 
sufficient exactitude in his use of drawing”.2°2 In seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century Venice, the glassmaking industry only maintained its 
international position against technically superior French, English, and 
Bohemian competitors thanks to tens of thousands of female workers who 
congregated in glass-bead-making and by 1750 vastly outnumbered guild- 
trained male workers. As Francesca Trivellato points out, “women were the 
sole bearers of skills transmitted outside any formal apprenticeship and thus 
indispensable to the large urban domestic industry of glass bead 
making” .282 In shipbuilding from the 1670s onward, the fastest growing 
industries in Europe (those of England and the Zaanstreek of Holland) 
operated completely outside a guilded framework, while the German 
industry with its compulsory guild apprenticeships stagnated.222 In 
precision-instrument-making, the London industry was the European leader, 
despite its lack of compulsory guild training, far surpassing the Paris trade 
with its comprehensive guild apprenticeship requirements.?2! Even in 
medicine, many patients preferred to patronize non-guilded encroachers, 
often females who could not have got guild training even if they had wanted 
it, much to the fury of the surgeons’ guilds of eighteenth-century 
Frankfurt22 and Chateaubriand.22 

Pre-modern European crafts and trades, including many of those 
requiring the greatest skill, thus provide plentiful evidence that guilds were 
neither necessary nor sufficient for providing training at levels sufficient to 
attract customers and foster industrial dynamism. Comparisons of 
performance across different institutional regimes show no association 


between industrial success on the one hand and guild-mandated training on 
the other. 


The Social Distribution of Human Capital Investment 


A third approach to assessing the aggregate impact of guild training is to 
examine how it affected the social distribution of human capital. Evidence 
from modern developing economies suggests that human capital investment 
has the greatest economic impact among those with the lowest pre-existing 
levels of training, particularly females, migrants, peasants, and the poor. 
This implies that the institutions that best foster economically relevant skills 
in poor societies are not those that add to the capacities of the better off, but 
rather the ones that open access to training for disadvantaged groups. In 
particular, as Chapter 5 discussed in detail, women’s human capital has a 
large effect on economic performance. This is partly because women are 
typically denied training in traditional economies, with the result that the 
marginal return from such investments are high. Partly, too, it is because 
maternal human capital is a major determinant of the human capital of 
offspring. Institutions that stifle economically relevant human capital 
investment by females are likely also to stifle economic growth.24 

Against this background, how do we assess the impact of guilds on 
aggregate human capital investment? A guild invested in, and probably 
often increased, the human capital of the young men it admitted to 
apprenticeship. But a guild also had the exclusive right to decide who was 
allowed to be apprenticed to that occupation. Guild masters had a local 
monopoly not only over producing particular goods and services, but also 
Over producing new practitioners by taking on apprentices. This gave guilds 
an incentive to restrict the supply of apprenticeships and the associated 
human capital, so as to increase the price that could be charged. And that is 
what they did. 

Most guilds, as Chapter 5 showed, excluded females from 
apprenticeship. This was not because women were inherently unable or 
unwilling to practise crafts: many girls wished to invest in vocational 
training in crafts and commerce, their families were willing to pay the fees, 
and the girls were able to learn and practise the trade. Furthermore, many 


pre-modern European societies females could expect to spend part or all of 
their lives outside marriage, as either spinsters or widows. Secondary- and 
tertiary-sector occupations were, moreover, well suited to women’s physical 
endowments and to any domestic responsibilities they might have. 
Nonetheless, females were almost completely excluded from guild 
apprenticeship for institutional reasons: guilds that admitted girls to 
apprenticeship were extremely rare and became even rarer in the course of 
the early modem period. As a German jurist stated in 1780, “no female may 
properly practise a craft, even if she understands it just as well as a male 
person”.222 What mattered was not that one “understood” the craft, but that 
one belonged to an identifiable group which the guild could justify 
excluding.22° Young women were eager to invest in occupation-specific 
human capital, as shown by the large number of female apprentices in 
places and occupations where access to training was not regulated by 
guilds. But women were largely prevented from entering formal training in 
any occupation or place in which a guild had the legal right to decide who 
could and could not be admitted to apprenticeship. 

Guilds did not just restrict the supply of occupational human capital to 
the 50 per cent of people who were female. They also, as Chapter 3 showed, 
restricted its supply to the many young men who wanted to undertake 
apprenticeships in guilded activities but could not surmount the entry 
barriers for one or more reasons: they were immigrants; they could not 
afford the guild fees; they were illegitimate; they were serfs from the 
countryside; they held the wrong religious beliefs; they spoke the wrong 
language; their skin was the wrong colour; their parents or grandparents 
practised a defiling occupation; the existing guild masters did not like them. 
These young men were often eager to invest in their own human capital, but 
were prevented from doing so by the fact that a guild had the local 
monopoly over training in that occupation. Contemporaries recognized that 
guilds restricted young men from investing in their human capital, as a 
landmark English legal judgment of 1614 makes plain. When the Ipswich 
tailors’ guild tried to close down the business of a man who was working as 
a tailor without having served his apprenticeship in the guild, the justices of 
King’s Bench decided against the guild on the grounds 


[that under] the common law, no man could be prohibited from working in any lawful trade, 
for the law abhors idleness, the mother of all evil . . . and especially in young men, who ought 
in their youth (which is their seed time) to learn lawful sciences and trades, which are 
profitable to the commonwealth, and whereof they might reap the fruit in their old age, for idle 
in youth, poor in age; and therefor [sic] the common law abhors all monopolies, which 
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prohibit any from working in any lawful trade.<+ 

Conversely, where guilds continued to control entry, contemporaries 
recognized that a guild apprenticeship was not a good investment for a poor 
youth, since he was unlikely to surmount guild entry barriers without the 
financial resources of a middle-class family or inheritance. Parish 
administrators in early modern France, for instance, refused to allocate 
welfare funds to place poor youths in guild apprenticeships, because they 
perceived the guild system as closed to outsiders and the outcome of guild 
apprenticeship as too doubtful for those without private means. The welfare 
authorities of Saint Eustache, for instance, wrote in 1684 that “the fees for 
mastership and apprenticeship being high, and the utility of this help being 
too uncertain to be undertaken by the [welfare authorities], no [charity] 
tickets will be given . . . to put anyone in apprenticeship” .222 The 
contrasting situation in the Northern Netherlands, where orphanages 
deliberately sought to place their charges in guild apprenticeships, was 
made possible by urban governments which negotiated with guilds or 
overruled normal guild entry barriers by declaring orphans to be exempt 
from paying apprenticeship fees and other contributions.222 But even in the 
Netherlands, guilds restricted the number of young men who could invest in 
occupation-specific human capital. In 1766, for instance, the Leiden cloth- 
shearers, one of the few textile occupations in Leiden with a guild 
organization, complained that the limit the guild placed on the number of 
apprentices each master could have was preventing their trade from 
expanding.2 It is thus unsurprising that even in the Netherlands, the 
abolition of the guilds noticeably increased access to craft apprenticeships 
for orphans by removing guild ceilings on apprentice and master 
numbers.224 The guild system restricted investment in occupation-specific 
human capital even by poor males. 

Guilds were thus precisely the wrong sort of institution to increase 
human capital investment in a developing economy: in the conceptual 
categories established in Chapter 1, they were particularized rather than 


generalized institutions. They added to the capacities of a better-off 
minority while limiting training for the less advantaged majority, including 
social groups with the lowest pre-existing levels of human capital: females 
and poor males. Guilds thus compelled a limited group of young men to 
undertake more years of formal vocational training than they actually 
needed, and prevented a much larger group of young men and women from 
obtaining any such training at all. Guilds might have benefited human 
capital for the privileged few, but they harmed it for the disadvantaged 
many. 


CONCLUSION 


Did guilds promote human capital investment in pre-modern economies? 
The findings in this chapter suggest they did not. In theory, cartel privileges 
might have created enticing rents and efficient monitoring, giving guilds the 
incentive and capacity to solve market failures in the provision of training. 
But cartel privileges also gave guilds incentives to exploit their control of 
training to profit their own members at the expense of the rest of society. 
On the one hand, guilds did not guarantee skills well, failing to exploit 
their theoretical advantages in correcting failures in training markets. Many 
guilds included no provisions for apprenticeships in their statutes: in the 
largest available sample, covering Italy over five centuries, 60 per cent of 
guilds did not even mention training in their ordinances. Many guilds did 
not require any examination or masterpiece, so they did not seriously certify 
skill. Those guilds with examinations often failed to define their content 
and most resisted outside pressure to clarify or improve their test regimes. 
Some guilds imposed a detailed examination but left its requirements 
unchanged for centuries, during which techniques, equipment, and 
commercial practices changed in fundamental ways. Still other guilds 
administered examinations corruptly or openly passed unqualified 
candidates who possessed the requisite personal ties, political clout, or 
financial means. Many guilds also failed to realize their potential 
advantages in preventing opportunism between trainer and trainee. As 
organizations to promote the interests of masters, guilds turned a blind eye 
to masters who failed to provide training and exploited apprentices as cheap 


general labourers. This in turn encouraged apprentice opportunism, 
particularly high non-completion rates, a suggestive indicator of the failure 
or economic irrelevance of guild training. Institutions that could solve the 
moral hazard problem in the master-apprentice relationship might be key 
determinants of human capital investment and economic growth, but guilds 
did not succeed in solving this problem and often did not even try. 

Guilds cannot have been the efficient institutions for vocational 
training. Alternative institutional mechanisms to facilitate training existed 
alongside guilds from the earliest period and were widely preferred to them. 
Private apprenticeships were widespread in guilded and non-guilded 
occupations alike, wherever guilds did not prohibit their use. Revealed 
preferences of apprentices and masters indicate that notarial, legal, 
municipal, and state institutions provided acceptable protections against 
opportunism in training contracts from the medieval period onwards. That 
guilds were not necessary for providing skilled training is shown by the fact 
that many mainstream crafts were practised successfully by females whom 
guilds, as we saw in Chapter 5, excluded from obtaining guild training. 
Females and other outsiders lacking formal guild training were attacked as a 
serious competitive threat in most guilded crafts, indicating the adequacy of 
their skills in the real economy. 

Guilds did, however, use their local monopolies over providing 
training in their occupations to extract rents for their members. They 
imposed formal apprenticeship as an entry condition in a large number of 
occupations generally recognized as not highly skilled, including labouring, 
farming, cleaning, selling, carrying burdens, and coal-picking. Even in 
mainstream crafts, guilds often mandated apprenticeships longer than were 
needed to learn the occupation, a practice that cannot be explained as a 
bond on apprentice opportunism given that most new apprentices were 
productive enough to cover their consumption costs and alternative 
monetary and legal bonds were available. Rather, excessively long 
apprenticeships increased barriers to entry. Guilds also used apprenticeship 
requirements as entry barriers in other ways by denying training to 
otherwise capable applicants (such as Jews and women), charging high fees 
to those they admitted to training, exempting masters’ relatives known to 
lack expertise, and selling exemptions from training requirements to 
completely untrained persons. Thus many guilds administered their training 


regulations, where they had them, to serve as barriers to entry, pretexts for 
other privileges, or licenses to be sold, rather than to increase occupation- 
specific human capital. This casts doubt on romantic views that guild 
apprenticeships were superior to non-guild ones and benefited economic 
growth because they ensured dissemination of knowledge. 

It is therefore unsurprising that guild apprenticeship requirements 
failed to improve economic performance. Claims that the skill premium was 
lower in Europe than Asia tells us nothing about guilds, since wage 
differentials are caused by many labour market characteristics other than 
skills, skills are determined by many factors other than training institutions, 
training was provided by many other institutions than guilds, and too little 
is known of Asian guilds to conclude that they provided inferior training to 
European ones. Comparisons across European industries, by contrast, show 
that guild training was neither necessary nor sufficient for high productivity 
and rapid growth. In all major branches of manufacturing, industries which 
were either completely non-guilded or whose guilds did not mandate 
apprenticeship outstripped guilded industries with mandatory 
apprenticeships. 

Guilds did not administer a training system open to all capable 
applicants. Instead, to benefit their members, they decided who was allowed 
to enter training, and restricted the supply. Guilds denied apprenticeship to 
large groups in society based purely on their identity—on considerations 
that had nothing to do with their individual capacity to learn the skills 
involved. The groups that guilds excluded from training included not just 
almost all females, but also large numbers of males—Jews, bastards, 
gypsies, former serfs and slaves; most members of other religions, 
ethnicities, and nationalities; those without the right parentage in the guild 
or community; those with an ancestor who had practised a “defiling” 
occupation; and anyone who could not afford the entrance fees. Guilds 
enabled a privileged minority to obtain vocational skills but excluded large 
numbers of unprivileged men, and nearly all women, from investing in their 
own human capital. It is therefore unsurprising that guild activities in the 
sphere of human capital show no positive relationship with economic 
outcomes. 
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CHAPTER 8 


Innovation 


... if [setting up a silk-twisting mill] were to occur, many persons who earn their bread 
in the guild in this town would fall into poverty, for which reason the town council 
agreed that neither this mill nor in general any similar mill shall be made or erected, 
either now or in future. 

—Response to protests by silk-spinners’ guild, Cologne, 1412-13 

No craftsman shall think up or devise any new invention, or make use of such a thing, 
but rather each man shall, out of citizenly and brotherly love, follow his nearest and his 
neighbour, and practise his craft without harming another’s. 

—Edict of the King of Poland to resolve conflicts in the town of Thorn/Torun, 1523 
The white-bakers shall completely refrain from all innovation in baking as it is 
customarily practised in the town. 

—Ordinance of the Middle Rhine bakers’ guild federation, 1604 

If a cloth-weaver intends to process a piece according to his own invention, he must not 
set it on the loom but should obtain permission from the judges of the town to employ 
the number and length of the threads that he desires, after the question has been 
considered by four of the oldest merchants and four of the oldest weavers of the gild. 
—wWoollen-weavers’ statute, Amiens, 1666 


Innovation is central to economic growth—arguably more important than 
anything else. Per capita income can grow by adding inputs such as capital 
and land, or by increasing labour quality through human capital investments. 
But this does not account for all the growth we observe. The remainder 
comes from innovations—in techniques, organization, and products—which 
enable the economy to extract more output from each unit of an input. 
Innovation involves two main things. First, a new idea has to be thought 
up. Then, it needs to be communicated so people can use it. But an idea is 
what economists call a “public good”: it has two features that make it a 
complicated thing to buy and sell in markets. First, it is non-excludable: once 
you communicate it to one person, how do you stop it spreading to others 
without charge? Second, an idea is non-rival: once you tell it to one person, 


you can tell it to others at no extra cost. So the private benefits of devising 
and diffusing an idea may be less than the social benefits of doing so. Ideas 
will tend to be under-provided by private individuals transacting in markets. 
Either an innovative idea may not be devised at all, since potential inventors 
cannot profit from their own efforts. Or it may be thought up but—in order 
that the private inventor can profit—communicated only to a few paying 
customers, even though at zero additional cost it could benefit society more 
widely.+ 

Because ideas are public goods, other institutions than markets might 
be better at encouraging their invention and diffusion. Non-market 
institutions might enable individuals to reap more benefits from their ideas, 
giving them better incentives to think them up. Or non-market institutions 
might give inventors better incentives to diffuse their innovations to 
everyone who might use them. 

Some scholars believe that guilds provided such non-market solutions. 
Guilds, they think, encouraged invention itself in two ways. First, guilds 
generated monopoly rents, which provided incentives to innovate. Second, 
they banned price competition, which diverted members into competing 
through innovating. Guilds also, according to this view, encouraged the 
diffusion of inventions. They mandated apprenticeship, which diffused 
knowledge across generations. They made journeymen travel, which 
diffused knowledge geographically. And they promoted spatial clustering, 
which transmitted knowledge among guild masters. These ideas led at least 
one scholar to claim that guilded crafts “came close to resembling an ideal 
market structure for innovation” .2 

This chapter explores these ideas empirically, using 706 observations in 
the guilds database that show how guilds acted towards innovation. There is 
little evidence that guilds solved market failures affecting the invention or 
diffusion of innovations. Rather, the whole idea of guilds as the solution to 
market failures in innovation turns out to be wide of the mark, since their 
most typical action towards innovations was to oppose them. Guilds did not 
oppose all innovations: they quietly accepted those that benefited guild 
masters. But they bitterly resisted those that threatened masters’ rents. Nor 
did guild opposition to innovations always succeed: the outcome depended 
on conflict, and thus on the relative strength of factions inside the guild, 
guilds in adjacent occupations, merchants, town governments, and rulers. 


Nonetheless, guilds opposed innovations often enough to inflame recurrent 
strife and seriously obstruct new practices. On top of this, guilds did things 
for other reasons—to limit entry and manipulate markets—which indirectly 
harmed innovation. 

The European economy did not just consist of markets and guilds. It 
also had other institutions that affected new ideas: government patents, 
scientific associations, prizes for inventors. As this chapter will show, each 
had strengths and weaknesses in confronting the problem that technical 
knowledge is a public good. But guilds came out worse than other 
institutions. Guilds were not the solution to market failures in innovation, it 
turns out, but part of the problem. 


WERE GuILps Goop FoR INNOVATION? 


Some scholars think guilds solved the problem that innovations are public 
goods. Their hypotheses are shown in Table 8.1. They propose two ways in 
which guilds might have encouraged inventors to incur the costs of thinking 
up new ideas. First, guilds were cartels; the artificially high profits they 
generated might have offered guild members compensation for undertaking 
research and development to devise better production methods. Second, 
guilds often banned internal price competition; this might have diverted their 
members’ efforts into contriving innovations to attract customers they were 
forbidden to entice with lower prices. 

This school of thought also holds that guilds might have encouraged 
knowledge diffusion. First, guilds mandated apprenticeship, which might 
have been important for transmitting innovations across generations. Second, 
guilds required journeymen to travel, which might had the benefit of 
diffusing knowledge geographically. Finally, guilds created local clusters, 
which might have encouraged ideas to diffuse horizontally among 
practitioners. 


Monopoly Profits? 


The idea that guilds encouraged invention by giving their members cartel 
profits taps into arguments advanced by some economists that a 


monopolistic market structure favours innovation. A producer with a 
monopoly might have better incentives to innovate because he stands to lose 
more if an outsider innovates instead; he might also have greater capacity to 
innovate than his competitive counterpart because monopoly profits relax 
funding constraints on research and development.2 


T ABLE 8.1: Hypotheses about How Guilds Could Have Benefited Innovation 
Issue Hypothesis 
Invention 1. Guilds offered cartel rents, rewarding innovators for research and development 


2. Guilds prohibited price competition, creating incentives for competition via innovation 
instead 


Diffusion 3. Guilds mandated apprenticeships, transmitting technical knowledge across generations 


4. Guilds compelled journeymen to travel, transmitting technical knowledge 
geographically 


5. Guilds promoted spatial clustering, transmitting technical knowledge inside cluster 


But theoretical predictions about the relationship between monopoly 
and innovation are quite ambiguous.* As Scherer and Ross put it, “through 
an astute choice of assumptions, virtually any market structure can be shown 
to have superior innovative qualities”.2 On the one hand, restricting 
competition may increase innovation by increasing the monopoly rents for 
innovators, but on the other hand it may stifle innovation by discouraging 
investments aimed at outstripping competition.® 

Even theoretical models implying that monopoly favours innovation 
require there to be no barriers to entry in order for the monopolist to have 
good incentives to innovate before any potential competitor comes up with a 
new technique that might threaten his rents.2 If there are barriers to entry, 
then the monopolist loses any special incentive to invest in innovation: “A 
pure monopolist (i.e. one protected by entry barriers) appears to have 


insufficient incentive (a) to undertake research and development 
expenditure . . . and (b) to engage in risky research ventures” 2 

Empirical studies of modern economies find that large firms tend to 
innovate more, but conclude that it may be size rather than market 
dominance that causes them to do so. Unusually profitable firms may 
innovate more, but causation often runs from innovation to profitability 
rather than vice versa. A decrease in entry barriers may decrease innovation 
effort per firm but increase innovation effort in aggregate because of the 
increased number of entrants.2 

What about empirical findings on guilds? As Chapters 3 and 4 showed, 
guilds did generate cartel profits for their members. But these rents went to 
all masters of the guild, whether or not they innovated. Moreover, since one 
way in which guilds generated these cartel profits was by imposing barriers 
to entry, guilds do not satisfy the theoretical precondition that a monopolist 
have good incentives to innovate. This was already recognized by 
contemporaries such as Turgot, who in 1776 advocated the abolition of the 
French guilds on the grounds that they “retard the progress of the arts by the 
difficulties which inventors find multiplied by the guilds, who thus dispute 
the right to exploit discoveries which they themselves have not made”.22 

Innovations were certainly adopted in some guilds. But there is no 
evidence that they would not also have been adopted without the guild. This 
supposition is borne out by the frequency with which, as we shall see in this 
chapter, innovations were devised by non-guilded producers and 
implemented in guild-free settings. Empirically, therefore, it seems unlikely 
that the cartel profits generated by guilds were needed to motivate or finance 
innovation. 


Price Controls 


A second hypothesis is that guilds diverted competitive efforts from pricing 
to innovation. According to Richard Unger, the chief proponent of this 
hypothesis, by acting like a cartel and banning price competition, guilds 
forced their members devise innovative ways of enticing customers: “That 
promoted technological advance”.+! Dutch shipbuilding is the example 


Unger adduces in support of this idea: “By setting down strict rules on 


aspects of competition, the guilds may have forced ship-carpenters to try to 
innovate in order to differentiate themselves from their brothers and so gain 
an advantage.” 4 

Does this make sense? Does it logically follow that producers will 
respond to bans on price competition by seeking to compete by innovating? 
Or might they instead compete by setting excessively high quality standards, 
as we Saw in Chapter 6? Or perhaps by not competing at all? In the trenchant 
formulation of John Hicks, “The best of all monopoly profits is a quiet 
life”.+2 A ban on price competition in one industry might even harm 
innovation in other industries by enriching guild members at the expense of 
downstream producers, who therefore have fewer resources to invest in 
innovation in their own occupations. The net effect on innovation in the 
wider economy is ambiguous. 

Nor is there actual evidence of any guild master innovating because he 
was not allowed to compete on price. Dutch shipbuilding, though given as an 
example of this mechanism, does not yield any concrete examples of its 
operation. Unger argues that the Dutch shipbuilding industry was innovative 
before c. 1600, because it was organized into urban guilds whose price 
controls diverted competition into innovative activity, but became non- 
innovative thereafter because it moved to the non-guilded countryside and 
began to compete by cutting prices.14 

But a closer look raises doubts. Not all Dutch shipbuilding was guilded 
before 1600. The shipbuilders of sixteenth-century Edam, for instance, 
“enjoyed a reputation for the construction of high quality seagoing ships”, 
but “never bothered to form a guild”. The same was true of shipbuilding in 
several other Dutch towns during this innovative period.4® For those Dutch 
towns where shipbuilding was guilded, none of the pre-1600 ordinances 
reproduced by Unger contains any ban on price competition. In other 
respects, Unger describes these guilds as “exceptionally open”, with very 
few production regulations.42 Dutch towns lay in close geographical 
proximity, and in the period before 1600, “competition among towns was 
expected”.42 So each guild recognized that it “had to be careful that its 
legislation did not drive potential customers to another nearby town. The 
guilds could not pursue a policy of limiting goods and services offered in the 


market.”22 The evidence on Dutch shipbuilding before 1600 does not 


provide a single example of any guild ban on price competition or any 
innovation introduced because of such a ban.2! From an international 
perspective, Dutch shipbuilding was at that time only weakly guilded, with 
guilds absent from several important centres and those guilds that existed 
exceptionally inactive in market manipulation. Had guild price restrictions 
been the key to innovation, the Flemish, French, and German shipbuilding 
industries should have been more innovative than the Dutch; they were 
not.22 

Conversely, there is no evidence that Dutch shipbuilding stagnated after 
1600 because guild price regulation weakened. Although much shipbuilding 
moved to the non-guilded Zaanstreek north of Amsterdam, this was 
precisely to avoid the growth of urban guild restrictions preventing masters 
from competing on costs and prices.2 As Table 8.2 shows, costs and prices 
in Dutch shipbuilding after 1600 were indeed higher in guilded than non- 
guilded settings, suggesting that guild bans on price-cutting were effectual. 
If banning price-cutting had spurred innovation, urban shipbuilding should 
have seen a burst of inventive activity after 1600. What happened was the 
opposite: Dutch shipbuilding introduced no major design improvements after 
about 1630, the guilded urban shipbuilders shifted from making new ships to 
repairing old ones, and almost all new ships were built in the guild-free 
Zaanstreek.~4 Although the non-guilded Zaanstreek shipbuilders made few 
changes to ship design, they made many improvements in organizing wharf 
labour, securing raw materials, and sub-contracting to specialist mast-makers 
and block-makers—innovations that increased productivity.22 
Internationally, technological dominance in building ships after 1600 did not 
pass to economies such as Germany or Flanders with strong guilds that 
limited price competition, but to England where the virtually non-guilded 
shipbuilders innovated by adapting designs to new requirements and 
incorporating iron into wooden ships.2° In building warships (though not 
merchantmen), the Netherlands was also surpassed by France, where state 
shipbuilding schools and internal naval training regimes superseded the 
technically backward shipwrights’ guilds.22 Guild bans on price-cutting 
show as little relationship with innovation in shipbuilding after 1600 as 
before. 


T ABLE 8.2: Relative Costs of Building a Ship in Guilded and Non-Guilded Localities, Early 
Modern Dutch Republic 


Total cost of Total cost of Summer wages for ship- Winter wages for ship- 
ship ship carpenter journeymen Carpenter journeymen 
(guilders) (guilders) (stuivers) (stuivers) 
Rotterdam 32,500 56,000 — — 
(guilded) 
Amsterdam 28,500 - — — 
(guilded) 
Dordrecht — - 33 23 
(guilded) 
Zaanstreek 27,500 50,000 26 16 
region (non- 
guilded) 
Guilded cost as 103-119 112 127 144 
% of non- 
guilded 


Sources: Total cost of ship: De Vries and Van der Woude 1997, 298. Wages: Unger 1978, 99-100. 


European industry more widely provides no concrete example in which 
guild prohibitions on price competition encouraged innovation. On the 
contrary, as we shall see in later in this chapter, innovations arose and throve 
outside the guild framework—wherever guilds did not block them. Although 
guilds did often ban price competition, there is no evidence that such bans 
motivated guild members to devise innovations. 


Apprenticeship and Generational Diffusion 


Did guilds, however, solve the other market failure for innovations—the one 
that deters diffusion of new ideas? Society will benefit if knowledge spreads 


as widely as possible. But innovators want to profit from their ideas; they 
may even need to profit from them in order to have an incentive to think 
them up. Because ideas are non-excludable and non-rival, they cannot easily 
be “sold” piecemeal to specific customers. Innovators have an incentive to 
try to profit by keeping their ideas secret, even though society would benefit 
if these ideas were spread as widely as possible. 

One hypothesis is that guilds solved this market failure via their 
training systems, by creating “organizational structures, such as 
apprenticeships . . . that favoured innovation and diffusion of shared 
knowledge” .22 The first snag with this idea is that, as Chapter 7 discussed, 
apprenticeships existed without guilds, and many guilds did not organize 
apprenticeship regimes. A second snag is that technically innovative pre- 
modern industries show no evidence of knowledge being diffused by guild 
apprenticeships. 

“Mega-structures”, such as Gothic churches, involved some of the 
greatest technological innovations in medieval European economies. Yet 
guilds played no role in meeting these challenges. The Gothic building boom 
started long before the earliest craft guilds—builders’ guilds were set up 
much later, and even when they were ultimately established they did not 
universally mandate apprenticeships. In England, many notable examples of 
medieval building craftsmanship—cathedrals, abbeys, castles—were erected 
long before the rise of masons’ guilds, which appeared in London only in the 
fourteenth century and in other towns much later.2? In Italy, too, well known 
for its innovative and technically advanced construction of mega-structures, 
only a few of the building trades were ever part of the guild system.2 
Technical knowledge in medieval construction was instead transmitted 
through quite different institutions: families, kinship networks, quarries, and 
building lodges.24 

Shipbuilding was another high-tech industry. Yet guild-mandated 
apprenticeships were not central to diffusing its technical knowledge. The 
Edam shipbuilding industry was as innovative as any in the sixteenth 
century, the Zaanstreek industry as innovative as any in the eighteenth; yet 
they had no guilds. The Amsterdam and Zierikzee industries were as 
innovative as any in Golden Age Holland, but they both abolished guild 
apprenticeships in the 1560s, merely requiring an applicant to prove himself 


by working for a shipbuilder for a single summer.22 Compulsory guild 
apprenticeship was only introduced by the Amsterdam industry in its later, 
less innovative period—and then as an entry barrier.22 Even those Dutch 
shipbuilders’ guilds that mandated apprenticeships for the woodworking 
operations did not require them for the technically more innovative work of 
ship design.“4 In the eighteenth century, the English shipbuilding industry 
was the most productive in Europe and the earliest to incorporate iron into 
ship construction, yet had no guilds and organized its apprenticeships as 
private agreements enforced by the public legal system.22 

Machine-making was another activity in which technology was 
important and its innovations likely to spill over into productivity advances 
in other branches of industry. But guilds were not central to the 
technological expertise of millwrights, engineers, or loom-builders. In some 
European towns, millwrights belonged to guilds (usually those of the 
carpenters), but in many they had no guilds and transmitted knowledge in 
other ways. The Zaan region northeast of Amsterdam was probably the most 
technologically advanced machine-building region in seventeenth-century 
Europe, but it was an almost entirely guild-free zone, in which mill-builders 
transmitted technological knowledge through family ties, on the job, or via 
private training agreements.2° The industrial towns of northern England, the 
heartland of machine-building in the crucial generations before the Industrial 
Revolution, were also largely non-guilded and transmitted engineering 
expertise without guild apprenticeships.24 
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FIGURE 8.1. Map designed in 1952 showing all the windmills built since 1596 in the Zaan district of 
the Netherlands. This flat, waterlogged countryside northwest of Amsterdam developed from a quiet 
cluster of villages with fewer than 10 mills in 1600 into a buzzing industrial zone with 635 windmills 
in 1729. Freedom from guilds facilitated innovations in wind power, machine building, ship 
construction, saw milling, oil pressing, paper making, canvas weaving, barley hulling, paint 
manufacturing, and many other industries, placing the Zaan region at the cutting edge of technological 
progress in early modern Europe. 

Source: Map of mills built since 1596 in the Zaan district, published in 1952 by the NV Oliefactorij 
Pieter Bon Czn to mark the 200-year anniversary of its foundation. Gemeentearchief Zaanstad, the 
Netherlands. 


The lack of a discernible link between guild apprenticeships and 
technological innovation should not be surprising given what we know about 
how guilds actually functioned. As Chapter 7 discussed, many guilds that 
had training regulations used them as entry barriers, pretexts for other 
privileges, or licenses to be sold, rather than as mechanisms for transmitting 
knowledge. Even where guilds did effectively convey technical knowledge 
to those individuals whom they permitted to enter apprenticeships, they 
denied training to many more applicants than they admitted. The overall 
effect was to narrow the conduits through which technological knowledge 
could diffuse across the economy by restricting such knowledge to a 
privileged few. It is therefore unsurprising to find no evidence that guild 
apprenticeship was an important vector for diffusing innovations in pre- 
modern industry. 


Journeymanship and Geographical Diffusion 


Some conjecture that guilds ensured the spread of innovations by making 
young men go “on the tramp” as journeymen between apprenticeship and 
mastership, exchanging technological knowledge with practitioners outside 
their home towns.*2 This view was widespread among German historians in 
the nineteenth century and reached its apotheosis in Rudolph Wissel’s 
famous 1929 passage declaring: “The tramping years were at one time the 
university of the craft system, a sort of degree in the free school of life, 
maintained in specialist channels by a corresponding organization.”22 A few 
modern scholars have gone so far as to claim that guild-mandated 
journeymanship “must have been a source of innovations in its own right”, 


and even to ascribe European technological dominance to the existence of 
guild-mandated knowledge transfer via compulsory journeymanship.*2 

The logic behind this argument is based on the notion of “embodied 
innovation”: the idea that new technical knowledge is embedded in human 
beings, who have to migrate if knowledge is to spread geographically. 
Embodied innovation is particularly important where books are rare and 
literacy is low, limiting written transmission. In this context, institutions 
encouraging the movement of people might be crucial to the movement of 
ideas. 

Guild-mandated journeymanship, however, almost certainly played no 
important role in this movement of knowledgeable persons. For one thing, 
craft labour moved across pre-modern Europe anyway—without guilds. 
Indeed, guild journeymanship was least mandatory, and least widespread, 
precisely in those economies that were most innovative: Renaissance Italy, 
Golden Age Holland, and early modern England. 

Not all European craft guilds mandated a period of journeymanship, let 
alone one in which the journeyman was required to travel. The quantitative 
database contains the results of 15 studies of the prevalence of 
journeymanship requirements among guilds. As ‘Table 8.3 shows, these come 
from seven European societies (England, France, Germany, Hungary, Italy, 
the Northern Netherlands, and Sweden) and span the 527 years between 
1268 and 1795. These findings indicate that journeymanship was optional in 
most guilds in the Middle Ages. It became compulsory only from the later 
sixteenth century onwards, and only in some societies.*! In French guilds, 
journeymanship was exceptional in the medieval period, as shown by the 
fact that only 3 of the 100 Parisian guilds in 1268 required journeymanship 
(and those only for a single year); the obligation appeared in some additional 
Parisian guilds at the end of the fourteenth century, but only became 
widespread in the course of the fifteenth. In Paris in 1766, one-third of 
guilds still did not require journeymanship at all, let alone a mandatory 
minimum period with a travel requirement.*2 In German and Austrian 
guilds, compulsory journeymanship was far from pervasive before c. 1600, 
and although it then turned into a widespread practice, it never became 
universal.“4 In a sample of 64 guild ordinances from the German cities of the 
Middle Rhine, in the 1346-1550 period none required journeymanship; from 


1550 to 1599, 19 per cent required it; and between 1600 and 1629, 31 per 
cent did so.42 In Swedish guilds, journeymanship requirements were rare 
before 1720, when a new national guild code imposed universal mandatory 
journeymanship lasting at least three years.*° For guilds outside Scandinavia 
and German-speaking central Europe, journeymanship remained optional 
even during the early modern period. In the Dutch shipbuilding industry 
between 1367 and 1795, for instance, over 80 per cent of guilds did not even 
define a journeymanship status, and only one of the 16 documented ship- 


carpenters’ guilds made journeymanship mandatory. 


T ABLE 8.3: Guild Journeymanship Requirements, 1268-1795 


Place and period Total Mention Require Minimum Require 

guilds journey- journey- journey- travelling 
n  manship% manship period manship period period % 
% % 

English towns, - - - - 0.0 

medieval and early 

modern 

French towns, early — — - — 0.0 

modern 

Paris, c. 1268 100 - 3.0 3.0 - 

Paris, 1766 114 - 67.5 67.5 - 

Augsburg - - - — 0.0 

clockmakers’ guild, 

16th c. 

Liineburg, 1302— 163 — - — 3.1 

1614 

Middle Rhine 23 — - 0.0 — 


towns, 1346-1549 


21 - - 19.0 - 


Minimum 
travelling 
period % 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.2 


Middle Rhine 
towns, 1550-99 


Middle Rhine 13 — — 30.8 — — 
towns, 1600-29 


Hungarian towns, — - — — 0.0 0.0 
18th c. 

Italian towns, — — — — 0.0 0.0 
medieval and early 

modern 

Sicilian towns, — — — — 0.0 0.0 


early modern 


16 Dutch ship- 16 18.8 6.3 0.0 0.0 0.0 
carpenters’ guilds, 
1367-1795 


Dutch towns, — — — — 0.0 0.0 
medieval and early 
modern 


Swedish towns, - 100.0 100.0 100.0 0.0 0.0 
post-1720 


Source: Quantitative guilds database: 15 observations of studies reporting of the prevalence of 
journeymanship requirements. 


Even fewer guilds required journeymen to travel. Guild travelling 
requirements for journeymen were rare or non-existent in many societies, 
including those with highly innovative manufacturing sectors, such as the 
Northern Netherlands,“ England,* and Italy.22 So unfamiliar was the 
German and Austrian Wanderschaft system requiring journeymen to go “on 
the tramp” that a British parliamentary commissioner in the 1830s noted it in 
astonishment, adding that “the social system is very different in Austria to 
what it is in England or in Scotland”.2! In early modern France, too, 
travelling was only a “moral and social obligation” for a journeyman, not a 
guild requirement.°* Not until the eighteenth century did France see the 


emergence of the “Tour de France”, the series of specified destinations 
throughout the country required of some (but not all) journeymen to 
complete their post-apprenticeship work experience. 

As already mentioned, it was in German-speaking central Europe that 
journeymen were most often obliged to travel, usually by guilds that were 
institutionally powerful and viewed such requirements as a good way to 
regulate the labour market.~4 Yet even in central Europe, not all guilds 
imposed a travelling requirement.22 In sixteenth-century Augsburg, for 
instance, the clockmakers’ guild required a master’s son to put in three years 
as a journeyman, but he could serve it wherever he wished, “whether here, or 
outside the city”; only non-local candidates were required to have gone on 
the tramp as journeymen.=° Before 1600, most German and Austrian guilds 
allowed journeymen to decide for themselves whether to travel. After 1700, 
more of them required journeymen to spend a minimum period travelling, 
though mainly as an entry barrier for managing surplus labour in the craft. 

Evidence on what journeymen actually did when they went on the 
tramp suggests that they spent much of their time travelling from place to 
place failing to find work. This inevitably diminished their ability to spread 
technical knowledge from one workshop to another. At the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, for instance, the Alsatian journeyman tailor Johann 
Gotthardt put in 8 years on the tramp, traversing more than 9,600 kilometers 
of central Europe, but he spent only 18 months of it—less than one-fifth of 
his time—actually working at the occupation to which he had been 
apprenticed.22 The same pattern prevailed two centuries later, when the 
nineteenth-century journeyman furrier Georg Rumpf from Marburg spent 10 
years on the tramp, of which seven are fully documented in his tramping 
book; of these seven years, he spent less than four (56 per cent of his time) 
working as a furrier.22 In Frankfurt between 1712 and 1810, fewer than half 
the 5,894 bookbinder journeymen who visited the town in the course of their 
tramping period found work at the craft.°2 Journeymen who spent most of 
their time vainly seeking work while their skills and knowledge decayed 
were unlikely vectors for transmitting technical knowledge. 

Guilds themselves differed greatly in the value they placed on the 
travelling requirement for journeymen. Some were sceptical that it led to any 
transmission of information or skills. In Miltenberg in 1748, for instance, the 


guild of shipmen and fishermen objected strongly to official attempts to 
introduce mandatory journeymanship, arguing that “travelling years were 
rather harmful than useful, since neither as a shipman nor as a fisherman 
could one learn anything additional”. Other guilds, by contrast, feared that 
tramping journeymen led to too much knowledge transmission. In 
eighteenth-century Kirchdorf-Micheldorf, for instance, the scythe-smiths’ 
guild successfully resisted state attempts to enforce mandatory tramping, 
precisely to prevent diffusion of the art of spread-forging under the water- 
driven hammer-mill.£2 A few German and Austrian guilds went further, 
defining themselves as “barred” or “closed” (gesperrt): masters were 
forbidden to employ non-local apprentices or journeymen, no guild member 
was allowed to practise the trade outside the locality, and journeymen were 
forbidden to go on the tramp. As early as 1385, the Liibeck guild of amber 
rosary makers forbade its journeymen to travel. Later “barred” crafts 
included the metalworking trades of Nuremberg, Upper Austria, the 
Siegerland, and the area of Berg in the Rhineland; cabinetmakers in 
Nordlingen; gem-workers in Idar-Oberstein and the Breisgau in Baden; 
potters in the Westerwald; and pan-makers in Emsdetten in the 
Miinsterland.® These guilds aimed, by imposing a bar on journeymen’s 
tramping, to prevent knowledge from diffusing to competitors. 

So journeymen’s travelling practices differed greatly across sectors, 
even in the same society. Table 8.4 breaks down guilded occupations into 
five categories according to their journeymanship practices in German- 
speaking central Europe. Tramping was mandatory for crafts in Categories 1 
(building trades with large-scale enterprises requiring substantial 
workforces) and 5 (smaller, specialized crafts limited to larger towns), but 
any travelling requirements were much more relaxed in Categories 2 
(export-oriented textile trades), 3 (small-scale food crafts), and 4 (crafts 
producing basic necessities). Even when journeymen did travel, they often 
only moved short distances, especially in Categories 2 and 3, so knowledge 
transmission was correspondingly short-range at best. Polities such as 
Austria created different legal categories of guild: the gewanderte 
(travelling) ones obliged journeymen to travel, the ungewanderte (non- 
travelling) made it voluntary, and the gesperrte (forbidden) banned it. 
Travelling by journeymen was thus far from universal, even among the 
strong guilds of German-speaking societies. 


T ABLE 8.4: Typology of Guild Journeymanship in German-Speaking Central Europe 


Core 


characteristics 


Which crafts 


Number of 
masters 
locally 


Size of 
production 
unit 


Value of 
wares 


Share of 
output sold 
abroad 


Dominant 
journeyman 


type 


Married 
journeymen 


Travelling 
journeymen 


1. Building 


2. Crafts in 


trades with large- small 
scale enterprises workshops, 


requiring big 
workforce 


major building 
trades (masons, 
carpenters, etc.) 


large 


ZeTo 


married 


frequent 


exporting 
some or all 
wares 


weavers, 


knitters, etc. 


many 


small 


high 


neither 


fewer than in 


type 1 


3. Small- 
scale food 
crafts 


bakers, 
brewers, 
millers, 


4. Basic 


5. Smaller, specialized 


manufacturing crafts restricted to 


necessities 


tailors, 
shoemakers, 
locksmiths, 


butchers (to joiners 


some 
extent) 


many 


small 


low 


travelling 


rare 


many 


small 


low 


low 


travelling 


very rare 


larger towns 


book-binders, belt- 
makers, turners, gold- 
beaters, harness- 
makers, ribbon- 
weavers, brush-makers, 
tinsmiths, etc. 


few 


travelling 


existed 


existed 


Journeyman live with master 


Distance of travel for 
journeymen 


Origin of travelling 
journeymen 


Conflict between local and non- 


local journeymen 


Job placement institutionalized 


by guild 


Supra-regional journeymen’s 
strikes 


Limits on no. journeymen per 
workshop 


Welfare support for 
journeymen 


Journeymen contributions to 
welfare 


Guild regulation 


Length of employment 
relationship 


Guild excludes non-local 
journeymen 


Solidarity of journeymen 


existed 


no 


long 


distant 


countryside 


yes 


no 


no 


no 


low 


yes 


yes 


weak 


no 


weak 


low 


yes 


typical 


very short 


surrounding 
countryside 


no 


weak 


no 


strong 


6 months - 1 
year 


yes 


high 


existed 


typical 


mostly local, some 
extra-regional 


mostly local, some 
extra-regional 


yes 


strong 


strong 


very high 


Source: Tabulation based on the descriptive typology in Reith 2008, 127-30. 


very 
long 


distant 
towns 


yes 


yes 


strong 


strong 


short 


no 


very 
high 


Just as some guilds forbade locally trained youths to travel as 
journeymen, others discriminated against non-local youths who had 
migrated from elsewhere. Although we do not know how ubiquitous such 
discrimination was, it can be observed in many guilded towns of Germany, 
France, and the Northern Netherlands. In sixteenth-century Liineburg, for 
instance, a number of guilds forbade members to employ journeymen who 
had previously plied their crafts in other places.© In most Hanseatic towns 
at the beginning of the early modern period, no guild admitted to mastership 
anyone who had worked as a journeyman in Scandinavia, outside the 
German trading settlements, especially in Denmark, which was regarded as 
the major source of competition.©° In sixteenth-century Dijon, the mayor 
lamented in 1529 that guild barriers against non-locals deterred skilled and 
innovative journeymen from including the town in their travels and 
motivated them to go instead to “free towns”, such as Lyon: “various good 
workers, ingenious, active, inventive and spirited, are absenting themselves 
from the town every day”.®2 In German towns by the sixteenth century, as 
we saw in Chapter 5, journeymen who had travelled to the Northern 
Netherlands were ostracized by almost every hatters’ guild because the 
Dutch hatters “hire maids and women .. . which is not permitted in 
Germany”.© The association of coppersmiths’ guilds formed in 1631 by 40 
Westphalian towns rejected journeymen from the Northern Netherlands, 
defining them as “not conformable to the Westphalian coppersmiths”; any 
German journeyman who took employment in the Northern Netherlands for 
more than 14 days was excluded from all Westphalian guilds in 
perpetuity.°2 As Dutch ship-carpenters’ guilds became more restrictive in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, they increasingly discriminated 
against workers from other towns in the Northern Netherlands. In Lyon in 
1667, the silk guild forbade non-local journeymen to set up as masters 
unless they had worked five years in Lyon under the same master, a 
requirement increased in 1737 to 10 years, before being reconfirmed at the 
still severe five years for the rest of the century; even if non-local 
journeymen made it to mastership in Lyon, they still suffered from 
discrimination, for instance by being forbidden to employ an apprentice in 
their first 10 years. In eighteenth-century Paris, the roofers’ and masons’ 


guilds excluded non-Parisian journeymen from the hiring exchange.“ In 


nineteenth-century Wtrttemberg, many worsted-weavers’ guilds prohibited 
foreign journeymen from settling, thus excluding technological knowledge 
from more advanced industrial regions.“ 

Fortunately from the perspective of knowledge transfer, craft workers 
were mobile in medieval and early modern Europe without any need for 
guilds. Geographical mobility was a normal component of pre-modern 
Europeans’ lives.“ By the later eighteenth century, an estimated 300,000 
Europeans were engaged in temporary labour migration at any given time. 
Among them were young craft workers, but these were not in a majority: 
journeymen made up only about a third of urban servants,“ and only a 
minority of urban immigrant workers.“ Nor did mobility by young craft 
workers require guilds. Among the early modern European machine-makers 
analyzed by Karel Davids, geographical mobility was common, but “mostly 
took place outside the context of formal organizations such as guilds or 
journeymen’s associations”. As the young Italian weaver Antonio 
Samitaro put it, “I departed from Venice and then I walked as young boys 
do”. 

The net effect of guilds on the migration of young workers, and on any 
technological knowledge they might have embodied, was thus ambiguous. 
In some European economies, though not the most innovative, guilds quite 
often required their own journeymen to travel, although many young men 
spent large parts of this compulsory travelling period unemployed. In other 
European economies, including those in the technological vanguard such as 
Renaissance Italy, Golden Age Holland, and England in the two centuries 
before industrialization, guilds seldom mandated journeymanship, let alone 
a travelling period. Many European guilds sought to protect their members 
against competition by forbidding local journeymen to travel, 
discriminating against non-local journeymen, or both. Fortunately, craft 
workers travelled anyway, both inside and outside the guild system. Guild 
travelling requirements were neither sufficient nor necessary to ensure 
mobility or any technological diffusion it might have caused. The empirical 
evidence on journeymanship casts doubt on any romantic view that this 
specific feature of some guild systems promoted technological progress. 
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Guilds and Spatial Clustering 


A third hypothesis is that guilds encouraged technological diffusion via 
spatial clustering.°8 For one thing, it is argued, guilds mandated attendance 
at regular assemblies, which created occasions for practitioners to exchange 
technological knowledge.®! For another, guilds compelled craftsmen to 
cluster in towns rather than spreading out in the countryside, and sometimes 
even required them to live in particular neighbourhoods or streets rather 
than being scattered all over the town. These guild rules are supposed to 
have created “clusters of knowledge” that favoured the diffusion of ideas.24 

Mandatory guild assemblies sound like a plausible way for craftsmen 
to communicate technical information in face-to-face meetings. But the 
empirical findings do not support the idea. The hypothesis is based on a 
study of Dutch ship-carpenters’ guilds whose ordinances mentioned 
compulsory assemblies in the industry’s innovative phase before 1600, but 
ceased to mention such gatherings in its technologically stagnant phase 
after 1600.82 Association, however, does not imply causation. Nor is there 
any actual evidence that technological knowledge was communicated at 
these or any guild assemblies. Dutch shipbuilders’ guilds, like many 
European guilds that had assemblies, mandated compulsory attendance,“4 
but the very need for compulsion suggests that ordinary masters did not 
expect to acquire knowledge of sufficient value to cover the cost of their 
time. In any case, producers working in the same town may have had few 
innovations to pass along. According to Richard Unger, because Dutch 
ship-carpenters “worked so closely together and often alongside each other, 
secrets, if they existed, were hard to keep” 8° 

Taking a wider European perspective, moreover, we see that guild 
assemblies were not always more frequent during an industry’s innovative 
phase and less frequent when it stagnated. In the Wiirttemberg Black Forest, 
for instance, the worsted-weavers’ guilds had no compulsory assemblies 
and met infrequently during the industry’s innovative phase from 1598 to 
1647, but had compulsory assemblies and met every six months during the 
industry’s long technological stagnation from 1666 to 1797.82 This casts 
doubt on the idea that there was an association between guild assemblies 
and communication of innovations. 


What about the clustering of guild workshops in the same street or 
neighbourhood? This oe have generated informational externalities, 
encouraging innovation.” In theory, this is not implausible. Institutional 
pressure can encourage producers to form spatial clusters, for instance when 
a guild or government rules that those practising a particular occupation 
must set up shop in a certain area to facilitate regulation or taxation. But 
producers also cluster for non-institutional reasons. Technical requirements 
induce practitioners of an occupation to congregate in particular locations, 
for instance to take advantage of raw materials, transport links, or refuse 
disposal. Producers also cluster because the presence of fellow practitioners 
creates “agglomeration externalities”, such as easier access to markets, 
patronage, suppliers, skilled labour, business information, and technical 
ideas. Economists observe producer agglomerations in most modern 
economies, precisely because they do bring many advantages.%2 

It seems unlikely, however, that guilds were necessary for practitioners 
of the same occupation to form agglomerations inside towns. In medieval 
and early modern Portugal, for instance, guilds imposed no locational 
obligations, but craftsmen spontaneously clustered in ae 
neighbourhoods where they saw advantage in doing so.®2 In early modern 
Bordeaux, the “liberties” of Saint-Seurin and Saint-André contained 
clusters of builders, tailors, blacksmiths, cabinetmakers, coopers, tanners, 
and shoemakers, and “whole streets were given over to specialized 
trades”— yet these neighbourhoods were guild-free.2° Spatial clustering, 
where it truly generated agglomeration economies, did (and does) not need 
guilds. 

It also seems doubtful that guilds were sufficient for occupational 
agglomerations to form. In many guilded settings, spatial clustering did not 
occur. Marseilles had craft clusters in the twelfth century, but by the 
fourteenth century the names they had given to particular Pee and 
neighbourhoods no longer reflected actual agglomerations.2! In London 
after the Black Death, the grocers spread out far beyond the initial 
concentration of the Grocers’ Company in Soper Lane, and could soon be 
found in 35 parishes of the city; this made sense, since clustering also has 
costs, and producers can benefit es dispersion that minimizes their 
average distance to their customers.22 In medieval Cologne, craftsmen were 


so scattered that although guilds were responsible for ensuring that their 
members were equipped with weapons, actual military defence was 
organized by parishes in order to ensure a swifter response to attack.22 In 
medieval Venice, the glassmakers were clustered on the island of Murano 
and the tanners on the Giudecca because they were forbidden to operate 
elsewhere, but most other crafts, including technically demanding ones such 
as the furriers, formed one or two clusters but otherwise spread themselves 
among different neighbourhoods.“ Medieval and early modern guildsmen, 
as the sixteenth-century commentator John Stow remarked, “chaunged their 
places, as they haue found their best advantage”.22 

Moreover, some guilds positively forbade clustering on the grounds 
that it intensified competition among producers for customers, instead of 
guaranteeing each guild member a locational rent. As we saw in Chapter 3, 
many guilds in medieval and early modern Italian cities mandated a 
minimum distance between masters’ shops so as to prevent guild members 
from competing with one another too intensely. Even guilds that did not 
include such anti-clustering rules in their ordinances enforced them in 
practice. In 1790-91, for instance, the Mainz shopkeepers’ guild prohibited 
one of its own members from selling iron from his shop on the market 
square on the grounds that there were already four iron-merchants selling 
on the market square; it prohibited a widow from opening a shop to sell 
English porcelain on the grounds that an existing male master already had a 
porcelain shop in the same street; and it prohibited a new master from 
opening a spice shop in the Schustergasse on the grounds that there were 
already too many spice shops in that neighbourhood. In each case, the guild 
adduced the need to reduce the intensity of competition as its justification 
for blocking spatial clustering of producers in the same part of town.2° 

Guilds were thus not sufficient to bring about spatial clustering. 
Sometimes clustering occurred spontaneously, according to the producers’ 
“best advantage”. Sometimes clustering was mandated by the authorities for 
regulation or public safety. Sometimes guilds encouraged clustering, but in 
other cases they positively forbade it because it intensified competition. 
Locational clustering of guilded producers inside towns was certainly never 
universal.22 


Guilds did bring about a third type of spatial clustering, by trying to 
make crafts and trades cluster in towns. As we saw in Chapters 3 and 4, 
many guilds restricted rural producers so as to reduce competition against 
urban guild members. The question is whether the coercive centralization of 
industry in towns, to the extent that guilds managed to enforce it, created 
positive externalities that encouraged innovation. If remaining in urban 
centres had indeed generated net benefits, technological or otherwise, then 
producers would surely have located there anyway. The growing 
ruralization of industry from the late medieval period onwards suggests that 
economies of agglomeration in urban centres cannot have been 
economically important—or that any benefits were outweighed by 
countervailing diseconomies. 

Another reason guild-mandated urban clustering may not have been 
important for promoting the spread of new technical know-how is that rural 
industries also generated innovations. Traditionally it was claimed that 
virtually all pre-modern technical knowledge was generated by urban, 
guilded crafts.28 But the empirical findings reveal a two-way traffic in 
innovation between towns and countryside. In the medieval and early 
modern building trades, for instance, hundreds of non-guilded masons, 
stonecutters, stucco workers, and quarrymen migrated from the Tyrolean 
countryside to Germany, Luxembourg, Austria, Bohemia, Hungary, 
Switzerland, the Low Countries, and France, bringing their technical 
knowledge with them.22 Even urban guildsmen admitted the technological 
superiority of these rural masters, as when the Hersfeld masons complained 
against the employment of “foreign Tyrolese” to build a bridge in the Fulda 
valley but were forced to acknowledge that “it is well known that the local 
masters don’t understand that kind of work”.12° Textile innovations also 
arose in dispersed, non-guilded rural industries, as in the region around 
Padua in the sixteenth century, where rural woollen and linen workers 
devised high-quality innovations and engaged in complementary 
technological exchanges with guilded urban producers.124 In Thuringia after 
c. 1600, rural weavers pioneered new worsted varieties and rural dyers 
invented “fine- and woad-dyeing”, powering a successful rural export 
industry.122 In the Valencia region around 1600, despite the opposition of 
the urban silk-spinners’ guild, rural spinners introduced innovative 


techniques including five-spindle machines which enabled, in the words of 
a contemporary, “much more silk to be spun in an extraordinarily short 
space of time than ever could have been or was spun before”.122 In the 
countryside around Aachen in the seventeenth century, non-guilded rural 
dyers introduced such important innovations that one contemporary wrote 
that “here in Aachen it is in no way as yet possible to produce the required 
colours in as good and as marketable a form as in the dyeing establishments 
outside” 1% In the hinterland of Turcoing in French Flanders, it was a non- 
guilded rural weaver who in the early eighteenth century invented the 
woollen-linen molleton (a sort of felt or flannel) which diffused rapidly 
among rural weavers despite urban guild attempts to monopolize or ban 
it+@ The West Riding of Yorkshire developed the most successful worsted 
industry in eighteenth-century Europe partly because its mainly rural 
producers devised and adapted innovations that lowered costs 
phenomenally, enabling them to satisfy a huge market.12° In the Dutch 
region of Twente in the eighteenth century, rural linen-weavers surpassed 
urban guild masters by devising innovative linen-cotton hybrid fabrics, and 
operating “almost without the interference of guild regulations” 124 

There is thus little concrete empirical support for the idea that guilds 
benefited innovation via agglomeration economies. Even targeted studies 
have failed to find evidence of innovations arising in pre-modern industrial 
locations because of agglomerations. For pre-modern Spain, for instance, 
Jaume Torras’s careful empirical investigation concludes 
uncompromisingly: “Most elusive are those economies of agglomeration 
that could be gained from informational spillovers giving rise to general 
improvements in productivity. . . . [T]here is hardly any evidence that can 
be traced in the records.”“2 To the extent that pre-modern innovations were 
introduced within the urban guild framework, this was probably just 
because most craftsmen were obliged to operate in that setting, not because 
guilds created agglomerations favourable to innovation. 


GuiLps DirEcTLy OpposeD INNOVATION 


As it turns out, the whole discussion of guilds as solutions to market 
failures in innovation is not only devoid of empirical support, but wide of 
the mark. Opposition to innovation is the most salient feature of how guilds 
interacted with disruptive new processes and products. Pre-modern people 
often complained that guilds blocked innovations. Guilds themselves 
openly conducted lobbying campaigns to prevent guild members and 
outsiders from producing things in new ways. Municipal, princely, 
seigneurial, and imperial governments were constantly considering guild 
petitions against innovations, and often passed legislation to deal with the 
issue. Archival sources, as a result, are replete with long wrangles over 
guild opposition to new devices, wares, and ways of working. 

Some modern scholars, on the other hand, argue that such evidence has 
been misunderstood. For one thing, they claim, many innovations were 
adopted without guild opposition. When guilds did oppose innovations, the 
argument continues, this had no harmful economic effects or was even 
positively beneficial. 

As we Shall see, these claims are problematic. Guilds did oppose 
innovations. They did not oppose all innovations, because they were only 
worried about those that threatened masters’ profits. They did not always 
succeed in their attempts to oppose innovations, because success typically 
required support from some level of government. But, as we have seen in 
earlier chapters, guilds basically attempted to do what was in the interests of 
guild masters. They succeeded in these attempts when they were able to get 
support by manipulating the stream of benefits they used to influence their 
friends in powerful offices. 


Guild Opposition to Innovations 


The qualitative database contains 243 observations of guilds opposing 
innovations. As Table 8.5 shows, the observations come from many 
different societies, periods, and sectors, indicating that opposition to 
innovation was not just an incidental aspect of guilds’ activities, but central 
to their incentives as privileged interest groups. 

A noticeable characteristic is that these observations of guilds 
opposing innovations were quite evenly distributed across European 


societies. Two small countries, Switzerland and Bohemia, are significantly 
over-represented compared to their share of the overall guilds database, 
while three others, Austria, Sweden, and the Northern Netherlands, are 
significantly under-represented. But the majority of European societies, 
including all the large ones, are represented in Table 8.5 in proportion to 
their share of observations in the guilds database. The most remarkable 
geographical feature of guild opposition to innovation was that it was found 
virtually everywhere guilds existed. 

The observations span the period from 1286 to 1829, and thus cover 
five and a half centuries of guild development in Europe. However, the 
medieval period accounts for only 9 per cent of observations, significantly 
and substantially lower than its share of the overall guilds database. Partly 
this may arise from the fact that innovations themselves proliferated after 
1500. Another influence was the growth of the early modern state, whose 
expanding bureaucratic, regulatory, policing, and military capacities after c. 
1500 generated a growing demand for financial and other cooperation from 
special-interest groups such as guilds, as Chapter 2 discussed, along with a 
growing supply of government enforcement to offer in return. This made it 
increasingly attractive to both governments and guilds to rein in disruptive 
innovations that might disperse the flow of cartel rents that fueled this 
profitable symbiosis. 

As Table 8.5 shows, nearly 80 per cent of the observations are in 
textile production, a striking indication of how the largest and most export- 
oriented sector of pre-modern industry was pervaded by guild opposition to 
innovations. Over 5 per cent are in clothing-related occupations, another 
major branch of pre-modern industry. But the observations extend across 
metals, food, and a wide variety of miscellaneous crafts including potting, 
glassmaking, starch-making, paper-making, glazing, machine-making, 
coopering, soap-making, bookselling, and printing. There were few 
occupations where guilds made no attempt to control new devices, 
products, or ways of working. 


T ABLE 8.5: Guild Opposition to Innovations, 1286-1829 


Country 


Austria 


Bohemia 


England 


France 


Germany 


Italy 


N. Netherlands 


Romania 


S. Netherlands 


Scotland 


Spain 


Switzerland 


Sector 


Textiles 


Clothing 


Metal 


Medieval 


13 


Early modern 


10 


18 


50 


56 


37 


16 


17 


179 


Whole period (1286-1829) 


no. 


10 


24 


50 


61 


45 


18 


17 


192 


% 
0.4ll 
4.1 hh 
9.9 § 
20.6 4 
2542 


18.5 > 


7,9 bh 


79.0 
5.3 


3.3 


Food — 3 3 1.2 


Miscellaneous 5 22 27 11.1 
Total no. 21 222 243 100.0 
Total % 8.6 91.4 100.0 

Significance ll hh 


Notes: Sweden has zero observations, significantly lower (at the 0.05 level) than its percentage 
of observations in the guilds database. Poland has zero observations, significantly lower (at the 0.10 
level) than its percentage of observations in the guilds database. For all other countries not 
represented in this table, their percentage of observations (zero) is not significantly lower than in the 
guilds database overall. 

Source: Qualitative guilds database: 243 observations of guilds opposing innovations. 


When Did Guilds Not Prevent Innovation? 


Despite such evidence, there are some strands of guild scholarship that 
contend that guilds were not technophobic.22 One argument they put 
forward is that there were many circumstances in which guilds did not 
block innovation. Sometimes guild members themselves devised and 
introduced innovations and guilds did not prevent this from happening. In 
other cases, outsiders devised innovations and guilds did not prevent these 
from being put into practice. 


T ABLE 8.6: Circumstances in Which Guilds Did Not Prevent Innovation 
Circumstances 
1. Innovation did not threaten masters’ profits 


2. Innovation benefited powerful oligarchy inside guild 


3. Innovation threatened a weaker guild but benefited a stronger guild 
4. Innovation threatened guild but benefited powerful merchants 
5. Innovation threatened guild but political authorities willing to grant privilege 


6. Innovation threatened guild but guild-free enclaves sheltered innovator 


What do such cases show? Do they confirm that guilds were not 
resistant to innovation? Or do they instead reveal the underlying 
mechanisms by which guild resistance to innovation was actuated or 
quieted? 

Guilds’ responses to innovations were certainly more complex than is 
often recognized. But they followed a distinct pattern. This pattern was 
shaped not by the value of the innovation for the whole economy, but by its 
distributional implications and the resulting conflicts. As Table 8.6 shows, 
there were six sets of circumstances in which guilds can be observed not 
opposing innovations or, if they did oppose them, not succeeding in 
blocking them. Sometimes the innovation posed no threat to guild masters, 
or positively benefited them, in which case it was readily adopted. 
Sometimes the innovation benefited a powerful oligarchy inside the guild, 
so resistance by a weaker faction failed. Sometimes the innovation 
threatened a weaker guild but benefited a stronger one, which therefore 
pushed successfully for its adoption. Sometimes the innovation threatened 
guild masters but benefited powerful merchants who successfully overruled 
the guild. Sometimes the innovation threatened guild masters but the 
political authorities saw advantages in granting a privilege to the inventor— 
either because he paid for it or because he promised them a share of the 
profits. And sometimes the innovation threatened the guild, but the local 
area contained jurisdictional enclaves offering protection to innovators. In 
any of these circumstances, a guilded industry might see innovation occur. 
But in their absence, guild resistance to innovation was likely. 


Masters’ Profits 


One situation in which a guild would not oppose an innovation was when it 
did not threaten masters’ profits—or their ability to manipulate factor and 
product markets, which fed those profits.442 The Venetian glass industry is 
often adduced in support of the view that guilds did not prevent 
innovation. Yet a closer examination of the evidence in Francesca 
Trivellato’s magisterial study shows that there were eleven major 
innovations in the Venetian glassmaking industry between 1271 and 1793, 
of which seven were opposed by the guild./* The four innovations that 
were adopted without guild resistance all shared a particular feature: they 
benefited the profits of guild masters without threatening masters’ ability to 
restrict entry or manipulate markets. In 1596, for instance, the Venetian 
glass guild permitted the introduction of innovative horse-driven pebble- 
grinding mills, since these saved masters fuel as well as wages for human 
grinding-workers. In 1696, the guild permitted the use of innovative recipes 
using quartz-rich saldame sand as a vitrifying agent by making the new 
practice, and exploiting supplies of quartz-rich sand deposits in Istria and 
Dalmatia, a collective guild enterprise. However, the guild opposed 
innovations that threatened the profits masters secured through guild market 
manipulation: from the thirteenth to the eighteenth century, the guild 
opposed the introduction of new furnaces with more openings because they 
would expand output, threatening cartel profits; from the late seventeenth to 
the late eighteenth century, the guild opposed introducing the French cast- 
plate method for large mirrors because it would reduce demand for masters’ 
own skilled labour; and on a number of occasions throughout the eighteenth 
century, the guild opposed various technological innovations needed to 
make low-priced English-style dark glass bottles because these innovations 
were devised by individuals outside the guild who would have mounted a 
competitive threat to the high-priced output of the guild masters. 

On the same pattern, the Wirttemberg weavers’ and dyers’ guilds did 
not oppose the introduction of product innovations between 1560 and 1650, 
because they were able to restrict production of these novel wares to their 
own members.4/3 But the same guilds bitterly resisted other innovations 
that endangered their members’ profits. In 1698, the Wiirttemberg weavers’ 
guilds lobbied against the making of novel varieties of Schlick Cadis 
because they were being introduced by the guild-like merchant-dyers’ 


association in violation of the weavers’ privileges.+4 In 1709-10, the 
weavers’ guilds allied with the merchant-dyers’ association to oppose the 
making of novel fabrics by a Stuttgart manufactory that threatened their 
privileged cartel.!2 In 1775, the weavers’ guilds and the merchant-dyers’ 
association blocked a Nagold manufactory offering “technical advances and 
new work opportunities” that threatened their corporative control over input 
and output markets.1/® 

Guilds were neither technophobes nor technophiles. Not all 
innovations threatened master craftsmen, so not all innovations were 
blocked by those masters’ guilds. Guilds just provided the means—the 
“social capital” lowering the costs of collective action—which their 
members could use to resist innovations they viewed as a threat. The guild 
was just a tool. But it was a tool that could do harm. Innovations that 
threatened guild masters benefited others—not just the innovators but the 
productivity of the whole economy. 


INTERNAL DISSENSION 


A second set of circumstances in which guilds did not prevent innovation 
was when a powerful faction inside the guild overruled resistance by a 
weaker faction. Guilds permitted mechanical innovations when the human 
workers they supplanted were labourers who had no vote in guild policy. In 
Venice in 1596, for instance, the glass guild allowed the introduction of 
horse-drawn mills for grinding pebbles to make glass paste because they 
reduced labour and fuel costs for masters and only displaced employees 
who had no voice. But guilds blocked horse-driven machines where they 
took work from guild masters, as in Cologne where horse-powered 
twisting-wheels were banned in 1498 because they threatened masters of 
the linen-twisters’ guild48 The multi-shuttle ribbon frame was successfully 
banned by most guilds in early modern Europe, but spread in the Northern 
Netherlands after 1604 thanks to vigorous support by factions inside Dutch 
ribbon-weavers’ guilds.+/2 It also spread in London after 1616 thanks to a 
minority of politically connected liverymen inside the Weavers’ Company 
who adopted it before the hostile guild yeomen could mobilize 


resistance./2° English textile machinery was initially resisted by the 


weavers’ guild of the Bohemian town of Reichenberg (modern Liberec) in 
the 1790s, but opposition dissolved once two of the guild foremen 
purchased a factory in Briinn (modern Brno) which already used such 
machines.12! 

“Sectoral” guilds which combined merchants and craftsmen in the 
same line of business were more likely to be divided over innovations, and 
Ulrich Pfister goes so far as to argue that such guilds were more innovative 
because merchants were more entrepreneurial than craftsmen./22 The 
Florence Wool Guild, for instance, was firmly controlled by its merchant 
members and also open to product innovations, enforcing quality 
prescriptions flexibly and turning a blind eye to Florentine imitations of 
successful fabrics from Venice and Slavonia.“ The velvet-makers’ guild of 
sixteenth-century Valencia typically permitted innovations in silk-twisting 
and dyeing that profited its merchant members over the objections of its 
craft members, such as the silk-twisters.424 

But merchant members of sectoral guilds also benefited from guild 
regulations and opposed innovations that threatened those benefits. In 
Padua in 1667, for instance, the merchant members of the wool guild 
strongly opposed the knitting frame because it threatened the network of 
institutional privileges by which they controlled the labour market.422 In 
1782 they likewise opposed the ribbon frame, invoking the lump-of-labour 
argument to argue that it would mean “only two merchants [would] be 
needed to satisfy the demand”.42° Sectoral guilds dominated by merchant 
members could thus successfully resist innovations that threatened to 
disrupt the coercive control over input and output markets by which they 
extracted cartel rents. 


INTER-GUILD CONFLICT 


A third set of circumstances in which guilds might not prevent innovation 
was where the new way of working was opposed by one guild but favoured 
by another, especially if the latter was able to secure political backing. In 
the 1580s, for instance, the new goro black dye was adopted in Venice 
despite resistance by the dyers’ guild because the tabby-makers’ guild 
favoured it and managed to mobilize government support.124 Around the 


same period, mechanical silk-throwing mills were introduced in Venice 
when opposition from the silk-spinners’ guild was overcome by support 
from the guilds of silk-weavers and silk-merchants.+28 

But inter-guild conflict did not always result in victory for the pro- 
innovation party. In 1712, a Florentine dyer proposed to import a new black 
dye into Venice and set up a plant to produce the highly fashionable new 
black silks. He obtained the support of the Venetian dyers’ guild by 
promising to buy its entire output and employ all its workers. But he was 
opposed by the guild of the silk-merchants, which triumphed, securing a 


government prohibition against the innovative manufactory.122 


MERCHANT LOBBYING 


A fourth set of circumstances in which guilds might not prevent innovation 
was where they faced concerted lobbying by merchants. Adoption of the 
ribbon frame in the Northern Netherlands after 1604 was eased partly by 
merchant pressure in Leiden, Amsterdam, and Haarlem to overturn sporadic 
guild prohibitions.422 Guild opposition to the ribbon frame in England, too, 
failed partly because of merchants and wholesalers who lobbied in favour 
of the productivity-enhancing device.4*4 In the German Rhineland, English 
textile machines were introduced in the 1780s and 1790s because merchants 
used their political influence to counteract guild opposition.24 The Catalan 
cotton industry adopted English machines in the same period because 
powerful merchants lobbied the political authorities.42 

But even the richest and most influential merchants might find that 
concerted guild opposition prevented them from introducing technological 
innovations. In the Romanian town of Kronstadt (modern Brasov), the 
powerful merchant Eduard Wachter lost his battle to set up a mechanized 
flannel factory in the 1820s when the textile guilds won the lobbying war. 
Wachter was compelled to move his enterprise to a different and inferior 


location if he wanted to use English textile machinery.424 


COUNTERVAILING PRIVILEGES 


A fifth set of circumstances in which guilds might not prevent innovation 
was when an entrepreneur got a countervailing “privilege” from the 
political authorities. Silk-throwing mills were set up in Padua and on the 
Venetian mainland around 1600 because the Venetian state granted 
“privileges” to two entrepreneurs, enabling them to circumvent the 
opposition of the Venetian silk-spinners’ guild.+2° In 1696, a Flemish 
entrepreneur introduced “cloth after the Dutch style” on Venetian territory 
by getting a state privilege letting him operate in Treviso “in no way 
molested by the Venetian guilds”.4°° In 1761, two merchants from Piove di 
Sacco began producing innovative linen fabrics in Venice by virtue of a 
state privilege granting them a conditional exception from the rules of the 
textile guilds.4°2 

Another example is provided by Vicenza, where the lavish granting of 
guild-free “manufactory” privileges in the course of the eighteenth century 
freed entrepreneurs to set up small factories containing multiple looms. One 
such entrepreneur used the guild-free status of his factory in 1739 to install 
the flying shuttle, invented only six years earlier in England. By 1766, 
proliferating manufactory privileges had helped break down Vicenza’s 
already flaccid guild system and created a landscape of innumerable tiny 
factories operating innovative mechanical devices, preparing the way for 
the growth of large-scale mechanized industry in the nineteenth century.428 

In France, too, countervailing privileges enabled entrepreneurs to 
innovate in the teeth of guild opposition. One of many examples is provided 
by two Lancashire dyers, James Morris and James Hope, who in 1762 were 
granted a royal privilege to set up a dyeworks in Rouen where they would 
introduce “the secret .. . of heating cotton cloth or fabrics of different kinds 
of thread in vats to fix the blue dye better and more cheaply than any 
French dyer”. The royal council explicitly “prohibited anyone from 
troubling their dyeworks and also prohibited the wardens of the dyers’ guild 
from inspecting them under any pretext”. Nonetheless, Morris and Hope 
sought further protection against guild harassment by setting up their 
dyeworks in the institutional enclave of Saint-Sever, where countervailing 
ecclesiastical and seigneurial jurisdictions weakened guild influence.122 

But buying privileges cost money, often more than modest innovators 
could afford. Moreover, even state privileges did not always succeed in 


protecting innovators against guilds. In France in 1757, the hosier Jacques 
de la Rouviére got a royal privilege permitting him to make an innovative 
silk-like fabric called houette without guild opposition in Paris, its suburbs, 
and throughout the realm; nonetheless, he found his output distrained by the 
Paris silk-fabric-makers’ guild.4“8 In Padua in 1781, after seven years of 
conflict with the Venetian ribbon-makers’ guild, a merchant got a 
government privilege to produce innovative new ribbon varieties in an 
eight-loom manufactory on condition he worked with Venetian craftsmen. 
But in 1784 the Venetian ribbon-makers’ guild nonetheless managed to 
impose a large fine on his manufactory for producing “illegal types of 
ribbon”, causing such financial distress that the business collapsed.144 


GUILD-FREE ENCLAVES 


A final set of circumstances in which innovations might escape guild 
opposition was when they took shelter in a special enclave or “liberty”. 
These were distinct zones inside towns or on their fringes, which had 
inherited a special legal status, usually reaching back into the medieval 
period, such that residents were not subject to urban jurisdiction but instead 
to seigneurial, ecclesiastical, royal, or parliamentary jurisdiction. The 
special status of a liberty gave its inhabitants whole or partial exemption 
from guild restrictions, including restrictions on innovations. 

Seigneurial jurisdictions, coercive though they might be in other ways, 
could provide a countervailing institutional force enabling producers to 
introduce innovations opposed by local guilds. In the Slovak town of 
Spisska Nova Ves, for instance, the mining entrepreneur Gaspar Sonntag 
offered a share of his profits to the local seigneur between 1686 and 1702 in 
exchange for jurisdictional protection permitting him to introduce 
improvements in iron- and copper-mining that required a scale of operations 
prohibited by the local guilds.4“4 In Bohemia in 1749, Count Kinsky settled 
AO to 50 specialists from Verviers in an imperial hunting castle in Kladrub 
under his own seigneurial jurisdiction, where they introduced innovative 
techniques for making fine woollens despite opposition from the weavers’ 
guild in nearby Iglau (modern Jihlava). In Rouen in 1752, Francois 
Gonin introduced innovative dyeing methods despite the opposition of the 


town dyers’ guild by setting up his business in the seigneurial enclave of 
Saint-Sever.“4 Saint-Sever also provided protection from guild harassment 
to the first spinning jenny installed on French soil (in 1773), followed by 
the first mechanized spinning machines on the Arkwright model (in 
1789).442 Over the years, Saint-Sever’s guild-free jurisdiction protected a 
whole series of innovations, including laminating lead, making copper 
sulfate, perfecting cotton-combing, and improving chlorine bleaching.1“® 
During the 1780s, Saint-Sever contained 20 large-scale cotton-spinning 
factories, 50 mills for manufacturing, dyeing and finishing cotton cloth, 23 
ceramics workshops, and dozens of glass and bottle workshops.+“2 On the 
eve of the French Revolution, it housed a calico manufactory, two machine- 
making workshops, two innovative dyeing operations, and a pottery 
producing imitation Staffordshire earthenware.1“2 

Ecclesiastical jurisdictions provided similar enclaves where 
innovations could be introduced despite local guild opposition. Around 
1600, the village of Burtscheid, located directly outside the Aachen town 
gates but free of guild control because its tiny 8.5 km? territory was ruled 
by an abbess directly subject to the Emperor, saw the introduction of 
innovative dyeing and cloth-finishing techniques despite the opposition of 
the Aachen guilds.4 As early as 1626, the Aachen shearers’ guild 
complained (in exaggerated terms) that Burtscheid’s guild-free status had 
turned it “positively into a merchant- and trading-town, and Aachen into a 
village”.4°° In eighteenth-century Bordeaux, the ecclesiastical enclaves of 
Saint-Seurin and Saint-André provided guild-free protection for innovations 
including crucible steel, coke-fired iron-making, and factory-based 
porcelain and starch production.+ In the early 1760s, the noble 
entrepreneur Pierre Babaud de la Chaussade made use of Saint-Seurin as 
well as his own seigneurial enclaves in and around Bordeaux to circumvent 
opposition by the Bordeaux metal-workers’ guilds to his use of Dutch and 
German iron-forging innovations to produce nails, hardware, and 
anchors.“ So notorious were Saint-Seurin and Saint-André for sheltering 
banned innovations that Bordeaux guildsmen referred to their inhabitants 
pejoratively as “novateurs” (innovators), a striking reflection of 
contemporary perceptions that innovation was synonymous with freedom 
from guilds. 


Royal and state jurisdictions could also provide guild-free protection to 
innovators. The Northern Netherlands developed the most innovative 
publishing and bookselling industry in Europe from c. 1600 onwards, partly 
by virtue of a key micro-invention, the “catalogue sale”, which involved 
combining catalogue-based selling with specialized book auctions. This 
commercial innovation was banned by Dutch booksellers’ guilds, but the 
Leiden bookseller Louis Elsevier was able to develop it in The Hague in the 
1590s by holding his auctions in the enclave of the Inner Courtyard, where 
State jurisdiction created a guild-free zone. Elsevier then began to hold 
auctions in Leiden, the only major Dutch town where bookselling, although 
organized by the municipal authorities into a “nering” (regulated trade), 
remained guild-free until the mid-seventeenth century. By the time the first 
Leiden booksellers’ guild began operations in 1651, Elsevier’s commercial 
innovation had become so central to Leiden’s success as the most important 
centre of second-hand bookselling in Europe that the guild could not ban 
auctions altogether, although it constantly sought to restrict them.4°4 In 
eighteenth-century France, too, enclaves subject to crown jurisdiction 
provided shelter for inventors against guild restrictions. In 1785, for 
instance, Raymond Chanovier was able to introduce his innovative silver- 
plating processes despite opposition from the Paris goldsmiths’ guild by 
moving to a royal manufactory in Lyon where royal jurisdiction protected 
him from guild persecution.1°2 

Even a seigneurial, ecclesiastical, or royal enclave did not absolutely 
guarantee freedom from guild harassment, however. On the northern 
Bohemian estate of B6hmisch-Leipa (modern Ceska Lipa), John Baptist 
Fremmerich set up a woollen manufactory in 1717 under a seigneurial 
privilege using innovative techniques from the Northern Netherlands. But 
in 1721, the local woollen-weavers’ guild prevailed on the seigneur to 
rescind Fremmerich’s privilege, tearing down his buildings and confiscating 
his equipment.® In France in 1789, almost all the innovative 
manufactories located in the privileged enclave of Saint-Sever near Rouen 
were attacked by a mob of guilded woollen-weavers, targeting and 
destroying the English-style textile machines.+~ 

Guild-free jurisdictional enclaves could make it possible for an 
industry to introduce an innovation without losing the local advantages that 


had attracted industry to a particular city: urban agglomeration economies, 
good transport links, raw material endowments. France, with its fragmented 
jurisdictional landscape, was particularly richly endowed with such 
enclaves, with nearly every important city having at least one: Paris had 
twelve and Rouen fourteen.1°2 The widespread availability of jurisdictional 
enclaves almost certainly contributed to France’s relative technological 
dynamism despite the best efforts of some of its guilds. 

Examining the six sets of circumstances in which guilds did not 
prevent innovations makes it possible to move beyond mere assertions 
about guilds’ attitudes to innovation. Guilds were not intrinsically either 
technophilic or technophobic. Rather, guilds provided a set of institutional 
mechanisms that their members could use to deal with the promise and the 
threat of innovations. Whether an innovation was opposed or accepted in a 
guilded industry depended on its distributional effects—whether it 
threatened a weak guild but benefited a strong guild, threatened a craft guild 
but benefited a group of merchants, threatened guild employees but 
benefited guild masters, threatened old masters but benefited young ones, 
threatened poor but numerous masters but benefited rich but isolated ones, 
threatened artisan members of the guild but benefited merchant members. It 
also depended on the institutional tools available to different interest- 
groups: which guild factions controlled the guild’s finances, how receptive 
the legal system was to guild litigation, how responsive different levels of 
government were to guild petitions, whether jurisdictional enclaves created 
guild-free zones. Finally, acceptance of innovation in a guilded industry 
depended on the political economy of the wider society: the relative powers 
and interests of the crown, parliament, towns, nobles, the church, and other 
politically powerful entities that could be induced to support or oppose 
guild privileges. 

The evidence on whether guilds opposed innovations thus displays a 
diversity of outcomes. But this diversity was not random. It can be 
explained in terms of the guild entry barriers discussed in Chapters 3 and 5, 
the guild market manipulations discussed in Chapter 4, and the flow of 
favours between guilds and political elites discussed in Chapter 2. Guilds 
sought to do what was in their members’ interests, restricting entry and 
manipulating markets so as to redistribute resources to those members. 


They thus only opposed innovations that threatened this process. When 
guilds did oppose innovations, they only succeeded when they managed to 
win the political argument and persuade the authorities that the innovation 
would endanger the stream of benefits which the guild shared with its 
political patrons. The confluence of guild entry barriers, market 
manipulation, and the symbiotic relationship between guilds and 
governments explains the diversity of outcomes we observe in the 
relationship between guilds and innovation. 


Did Guild Opposition to Innovation Matter? 


When guilds did resist an innovation, did it matter? Contemporaries often 
complained about such opposition, and conflicts could lead to costly 
litigation and lobbying. But some modern scholars claim that guild 
opposition to innovation was harmless. Table 8.7 shows the five arguments 
they put forward. A first idea is that guilds only opposed labour-saving 
innovations but supported skill-intensive ones, which is taken to imply that 
the net effect was neutral. A second idea is that innovations opposed by 
guilds were impractical, so banning them had no economic effect. A third 
conjecture is that some innovations were insidiously harmful and that guilds 
provided expertise to counteract such concealed threats. A fourth 
proposition is that guild opposition to innovation amounted to a defense of 
collective intellectual property against individual encroachment, benefiting 
the common weal. A final argument is that guild bans on innovation were 
easily evaded and hence caused no harm. What do the facts tell us? 


ONLY LABOUR-SAVING INNOVATIONS? 


One argument is that guild opposition to innovation did not matter because 
guilds only opposed innovations that were labour-saving, while favouring 
ones that were skill-intensive.1°2 The first thing to note about this argument 
is that preventing the introduction of labour-saving innovations is not, in 
fact, harmless. The only people not harmed by blocking a labour-saving 
innovation are those whose labour it saves. Everyone else loses. Businesses 
lose because their costs remain higher. Consumers lose because prices 
remain higher. Other innovators lose because labour-saving innovations in 
one activity often generate knowledge used by producers in others.1&2 So 
even if guilds did only block labour-saving innovations, they caused harm. 


T ABLE 8.7: Hypotheses about Why Guilds Opposition to Innovation Didn’t Matter 
Hypothesis 


1. Guilds opposed labour-saving innovations but supported skills-intensive ones, so net effect was 
neutral 


2. Guilds only opposed impractical innovations, so opposing them made no difference to economy 


3. Guilds opposed harmful innovations, deploying their expertise to protect economy from 
unperceived harm 


4. Guilds opposed innovations to defend collective intellectual property rights against individual 
encroachment 


5. Guild opposition to innovation was easily evaded by innovators so it did not harm economy 


Empirically, guilds sometimes opposed labour-saving innovations and 
sometimes accepted them. It depended on whose labour it saved. Guilds 
often opposed innovations that saved the labour of guild masters. Such men 
had often made large investments in technique-specific human capital and 


opposed innovations that reduced its value—hence the widespread 
opposition by ribbon-weavers’ guilds to the ribbon frame, which required 
only that the operator prepare the loom and provide the working power, and 
thus demanded less skill to operate than the traditional single-shuttle ribbon 
loom.4& But if an innovation increased demand for the labour of a master 
craftsman, the guild would embrace it, as with the Padua wool guild’s 
treatment of many textile innovations or the Venetian glassblowers’ ready 
adoption of new vitrifying agents and innovations in bead-making.1° 
Likewise, a guild was less likely to oppose a labour-saving innovation if it 
saved the labour of employees, thereby reducing the wage bill for guild 
masters, as when the Venetian glassblowers’ guild permitted horse-driven 
pebble-grinding mills which saved the labour of unskilled employees and 
thus reduced masters’ wage bills.1® 

Yet skill-intensive innovations also ran into guild obstruction if they 
imperiled masters’ market control. The Wiirttemberg worsted-weavers’ 
guilds repeatedly opposed innovative new wares which actually demanded 
more skill to make but threatened guild masters’ other interests by requiring 
the removal of guild ceilings on wool prices and spinning wages, threatening 
to shift risks from merchants to weavers, and enabling some guild masters to 
earn more than others.2™ In early modem Padua, likewise, the wool guild 
resisted the introduction of skill-intensive socks called calze pannade in 
order to “punish their rivals and make more profits on the wool market” 1° 
The Parisian glaziers’ guild opposed an attempt to introduce Alsatian glass 
in the 1770s, because it threatened powerful interests inside the guild, even 
though the new product was skill-intensive and the innovator was a guild 
master.4®2 As Andrea Caracausi cogently argues, whether a guild opposed or 
accepted an innovation depended not so much on factor intensity as on 
“power relationships in and around guilds” .1°2 

It bears repeating, moreover, that even if guilds had only opposed 
labour-saving innovations, it does not follow that such opposition was 
harmless. Innovators who desired to introduce such innovations believed that 
they would increase productivity. Blocking them harmed not just those 
innovators but the wider economy, by reducing the amount of output 
obtained from a given quantity of inputs, keeping prices high for consumers, 


and choking off knowledge spillovers. Even when guilds opposed only 
labour-saving innovations, the economy suffered. 


IMPRACTICAL? 


A second conjecture is that guild opposition to innovation was harmless 
because the innovations guilds opposed were impractical. Guilds constituted 
authoritative pools of industrial knowledge, according to this view, 
conferring benefits on the economy by objectively assessing innovations and 
opposing those that did not offer any improvement over “current 
practice”.1©8 Thus guilds opposed the earliest medieval fulling mills, it is 
claimed, because they were impractical for processing the high-quality 
cloths of the period.4°2 Guilds opposed the multi-shuttle ribbon frame, the 
argument goes, because it could not be used for patterned ribbons and was 
initially restricted to linen.2 Guilds banned the knitting frame, according to 
this view, because it brought smaller productivity increases than its inventors 
claimed and took centuries of micro-improvements to bring to full 
fruition.t24 Such examples are held to demonstrate that guilds rejected 
innovations because of a clear-sighted recognition that they would not work 
in areal industrial setting.424 Guild opposition to innovation, the argument 
concludes, actually benefited the economy by saving it from allocating 
resources to projects that were bound to fail. 

This argument raises interesting issues. Why did pre-modern people 
seek to introduce these innovations to begin with, if they were unlikely to 
succeed? Did a guild indeed know better than an individual entrepreneur? 
Portraying guilds as authoritative repositories of knowledge taps into the 
trope of the “wisdom of crowds”, the idea that the collective opinion of a 
group may be superior to that of a single expert. Recent research, however, 
shows that the pooling of knowledge through “crowd wisdom” is likely to 
give rise to good outcomes only if certain quite restrictive conditions are 
met: the crowd must not define the question, the quality of the answer must 
be easy to evaluate, the crowd must be highly diverse, and the collective 
information system must depend heavily on individual evaluations by crowd 
members. In situations involving innovation and creativity, however, those 


conditions are seldom fulfilled, and the wisdom of crowds instead gives rise 
to group-think, bandwagon effects, and information cascades.t2 

The history of European guilds is certainly not lacking in amusing 
examples of false consensus when guilds were confronted with new 
industrial ideas. To give just one example, when the Valladolid trimmings- 
maker Blas Lopez Arroya invented a mechanical loom for making new 
varieties of braid in 1758, his guild litigated against his innovation for eight 
years, with the expensive legal conflict going all the way to Madrid. Despite 
Lopez Arroya’s submission of product samples so the guilds of other 
Spanish cities could assess them, “the consensus at Madrid was that looms 
of this advanced type did not exist—such weaving machines had not been 
seen at Madrid, therefore they did not exist.”1“4 

Sober empirical investigations find little evidence that innovations 
opposed by guilds were impractical. On the contrary, they were practical 
enough to pose a real threat to guild masters. Take the fulling mill, invented 
in the tenth century, adopted in readily in some places but opposed in others 
as late as 1559. Counter to claims that it was impractical, the fulling mill was 
altogether too practical from the perspective of several groups of established 
craft masters. For one thing, a single fulling mill substituted for the labour of 
20 to 24 master fullers who had hitherto fulled cloth by foot. Moreover, the 
fulling mill reduced the cost of producing the lower-quality woollen cloths 
that competed with the high-priced cloths made by masters of the woollen- 
weavers’ guild. Finally, fulling mills threatened guild regulation in general, 
since to capture the best water flow mills were often located outside towns. 
Guilds opposed fulling mills precisely because of the very practical threat 
they posed to guild masters’ rents.4 

What about the ribbon frame? Some contemporary estimates of how 
much it increased labour productivity were certainly exaggerated, 
simplistically equating the increase in productivity with the increase in the 
number of shuttles rather than taking into account the greater complexity of 
the process. But even the most restrained evaluation concludes that the 
ribbon frame increased labour productivity by between 250 and 400 per 
cent.14° The effect on prices was noticeable.+ It was precisely its 
commercial practicability that made people want to use the ribbon frame and 
motivated guilds to prevent them. 


The same was true of the knitting frame. It is certainly true that after its 
invention in 1589, it took over 150 years of micro-improvements to bring the 
device to the productivity level reached in the eighteenth century, during 
which time framework knitting could sometimes still be rivalled by cheap 
hand-knitting.428 Contemporaries also often exaggerated the productivity 
increase the knitting frame brought, which was probably only about 60 per 
cent. But merchants’ and haberdashers’ guilds in cities such as Milan and 
Padua opposed the knitting frame precisely because it “would have increased 
productivity and reduced the price of stockings”.482 If the knitting frame had 
not been practicable, guilds would not have perceived it as a threat. Nor 
would those Italian cities that did introduce it—Turin, Genoa, Venice—have 
experienced such enormous growth in their stocking industries.1°! 

Guild opposition to innovations cannot be dismissed as harmless on the 
grounds that guilds were just using their expertise to filter out impractical 
innovations. Certainly, the productivity gains from innovations were 
sometimes exaggerated—often by guilds themselves, seeking to magnify the 
threat in order to lobby against it. But an innovation opposed by a guild 
invariably promised some practical benefits. Otherwise it would not have 
been worthwhile for the guild to oppose it. If the innovator was destined to 
go out of business anyway, the guild could safely have left him (or her) 
unopposed. 


HARMFUL INNOVATIONS? 


A third proposition goes further, and argues that guild opposition to 
innovation created benefits by protecting industries from new devices that 
“could cause serious harm” to the product and “might be untested 
technically and commercially” .182 Thus guilds opposed the earliest medieval 
fulling mills, it is argued, because they damaged the cloths.422 Guilds 
opposed the ribbon frame, likewise, because it caused threads to break and 
interrupted the weaving process.+®4 According to this view, guilds prevented 
inventors from inflicting harmful new devices on an unsuspecting economy, 
thereby benefiting society at large. 

These claims raise questions about the good sense of pre-modern 
producers and consumers. If a new technique observably caused “serious 


harm” to the quality of the product, then merchants and customers would 
refuse to buy that item, craftsmen would not introduce the technique, and the 
guild would have no need to oppose it. If a new technique reduced the 
quality of the wares but customers demanded them anyway (e.g., because 
they were less expensive or had other desirable characteristics), then 
blocking the technique would harm those customers as well as the producers 
who wanted to shift to a lower quality-price combination. If the new 
technique produced defects that were so profoundly concealed that 
merchants and customers could not detect them, we saw in Chapter 6 that 
early modern European industries possessed a rich variety of institutional 
arrangements, including but not limited to guild inspections, for monitoring 
and certifying quality directly without imposing technological bans. If a new 
technique was “untested”, then the craftsman introducing the innovation 
would be the one incurring the risks of testing it, and the guild would have 
no reason to oppose it. 

Empirically, it is hard to find evidence that innovations opposed by 
guilds were harmful. Many an innovation resisted by guilds in one locality 
had already been introduced successfully elsewhere, and had thus undergone 
the most rigorous possible test for potential harm. The guilds that still 
resisted fulling mills in 1559 were opposing a technique that had been 
known and used elsewhere since the tenth century. The ribbon frame which 
the Geneva trimmings-makers’ guild rejected on five separate occasions 
between 1664 and 1732 was a device that had been adopted as early as 1604 
in the Northern Netherlands, 1616 in England, and 1666 in the Swiss canton 
of Basel. So little harm had the innovation caused that the productivity of the 
Basel ribbon industry increased by some 700 per cent between 1666 and 
1700.22 The fact that innovations banned by guilds in one locality had 
already created jobs, satisfied customers, and fostered growth in other places 
casts doubt on the idea that guilds only opposed innovations that caused 
harm to the product or the industry. 


INTELLECTUAL PROPERTY—INDIVIDUAL OR COLLECTIVE? 


A fourth proposition is that guild opposition to innovations was beneficial 
because it defended collective property rights against individual 
encroachments. Guilds, the argument goes, were merely defending their 


members’ intellectual property: “inventions were a common good, because 
they depended upon cumulative knowledge that could not be ascribed to this 
or that individual, but was the shared property of the trade as a whole”.18 
This proposition is worth analysing more deeply, since the confrontation 
between individual innovation and guild resistance is a recurring motif. 

A first question is who has property rights in existing knowledge. Any 
innovation undoubtedly builds on existing knowledge. But this does not 
imply that the existing knowledge on which it builds is the “shared property” 
of the current practitioners of a particular occupation, let alone the privileged 
members of any guild into which practitioners might be organized. The cases 
in which property rights in existing industrial knowledge can be legitimately 
assigned exclusively to the masters of a particular guild must surely be few 
in number. Much of the existing knowledge on which new ideas build is a 
public good, or at least a good whose origins and ownership are impossible 
to identify. Furthermore, an innovation intrinsically incorporates a new idea 
which has been devised by the individual innovator—if there were no new 
element, there would be nothing for the guild and the innovator to contest. 

A second issue relates to the institutional framework. The fact that an 
innovation consists of a combination of existing knowledge with a new idea 
does not solve the problem of what institutions provide the best incentives to 
invent and diffuse it. Assigning property rights in innovations to the guild of 
existing practitioners of a particular occupation limited individual incentives 
to invent, since someone was less likely to devote his own time and money 
to devising an invention if the return on this investment was to be shared by 
the entire guild—even if he was a member of it. This problem was a 
practical one, as recognized by the 1297 law passed by the Venetian 
government, which permitted any member of the physicians’ guild to invent 
a new medicine, keep it secret, and monopolize its use, “and all guild 
members may swear not to interject themselves”; i.e., the inventor was to 
enjoy property rights over his new idea against any collective claims by his 
fellow guild members.124 

Guild control over innovation also limited the incentive to diffuse new 
ideas, since barriers to entry and occupational demarcations would prevent 
the innovation from being used outside the guild, even though it could be 
communicated widely at no extra cost. As will be discussed shortly, even a 
patent, despite its many known disadvantages, was likely to surpass a guild 


in both innovation incentives (by giving temporary property rights to the 
individual inventor) and diffusion incentives (by requiring ultimate 
disclosure of the idea to everyone, not just to members of a guild). Allowing 
the innovator simply to set up in business may create better incentives for 
invention and diffusion than either a guild or a patent—an idea to be 
explored later in this chapter. 

Patents in fact played a central role in the case of the London 
clockmakers’ guild, the sole empirical example adduced in support of the 
proposition that guilds only opposed innovation in defence of collective 
intellectual property. In 1716, a London watchmaker called Charles Clay 
applied for a patent to make a “machine to answer the end of a repeated 
watch or clock”. The London clockmakers’ guild opposed it, on the grounds 
that “the many and various ways of communicating the severall parts of 
work one with the other” were normal practice in clockmaking and Clay had 
defined his proposed patent far too widely. The clockmakers’ guild thus 
made no claim about collective intellectual property rights. What it opposed 
was a specific patent so poorly defined that it would infringe on normal 
business practice.42® This was a dispute not about collective intellectual 
property, therefore, but rather about patent scope, a deeply contentious issue 
to this day.182 

Even if guilds had only resisted innovations that profited individuals 
rather than “the trade as a whole”, it is not clear that such opposition would 
have been harmless. An industrial innovation increases the output the entire 
economy gets from the same inputs. So there has to be a good justification 
for blocking it. Defending the monopoly rents of a group of entrenched 
businessmen does not self-evidently constitute such a justification. 


EVASION? 


According to a widely held view, guild opposition to innovation was 


harmless because it was easily evaded. A guild, it is claimed, “could not 


forbid non-members from innovating”.1“2 Nor, the argument continues, 


could a guild effectively forbid its own members from innovating, since they 
simply introduced the banned innovation secretly or, in extreme cases, 


threatened to emigrate to more liberal places.+2! According to this view, 


innovation was inevitable and institutions irrelevant to it: “In dynamic 
trading and manufacturing cities .. . new ideas would inevitably be 
generated.”122 

This view is too optimistic. Non-members of guilds could not easily 
work at all in a guilded occupation, as we saw in Chapters 3 and 5, let alone 
introduce innovations in it. A guild prohibited non-members from engaging 
in the activities that it claimed as its own. Only if a guild stopped enforcing 
its entry barriers—i.e., stopped behaving like a guild—would non-members 
be free to practise that occupation and introduce innovations in it.423 
Interlopers might still try to set up illegal businesses using innovative 
techniques. But illegality is costly and risky, as Chapters 3-5 showed. The 
costs of avoiding regulations have far-reaching economic effects, as vividly 
illustrated by studies of the informal sector in modern less-developed 
economies.!™ By their actions—lobbying, litigating, buying privileges, 
moving to jurisdictional enclaves—contemporaries revealed their belief that 
guild opposition to innovations imposed costs and risks. 

What about the idea that guild members themselves evaded guild bans 
by adopting innovations secretly? Guild rules were undoubtedly sometimes 
evaded, even by guild members. Banned innovations were sometimes used 
secretly. But it is a fallacy to believe that the fact that regulations are evaded 
makes them costless. Concealing forbidden innovations and evading 
detection consumed resources, deterring the marginal innovator.222 In 
Venice, glassmakers did not make mirrors using the French cast-plate 
method until after the guild was abolished.“ In German and Swiss cities 
other than Basel, ribbon-weavers did not use the ribbon frame so long as the 
guild ban was in force, and repeal of the ban in the later eighteenth century 
was followed by a huge upsurge in ribbon-weaving in German regions such 
as Lusatia.124 

What about the idea that innovative guild masters could always make 
their guild relax its opposition to innovations by threatening to emigrate to a 
more liberal jurisdiction? Guild opposition certainly motivated inventors to 
move to guild-free enclaves: from Venice to Treviso or Padua; from Aachen 
to Burtscheid; from the city of Paris into the Faubourg Saint-Antoine. But 
there is little evidence that such emigration compelled the guild that had 
banned the innovation to liberalize. Local resource endowments and political 


protection kept restrictive guilds in being for centuries by sheltering them 
from the competition of emigrant innovators. 

Finally, when one guild banned an innovation, could it be forced to 
relent because more liberal guilds elsewhere adopted the new technique? 
Sadly, there is little evidence that this happened. The adoption of the ribbon 
frame within the more liberal guild structures of the Northern Netherlands, 
England, or Basel did not spur its adoption by guilds in the Southern 
Netherlands, France, Germany, or other Swiss cities—at least not until 
generations or centuries had passed.1“8 The adoption in France of the cast- 
plate method for making large mirrors did not induce the glassblowers’ guild 
in Venice to relax its ban.122 The adoption in England and the Northern 
Netherlands of innovations in worsted production did not compel 
liberalization by technologically restrictive guilds in Wiirttemberg.222 

The existence of more liberal institutional regimes creates pressure to 
adopt an innovation only if the cost reduction brought by the innovation 
exceeds the cost difference between the two locations created by transport 
costs, geographical endowments, political coercion, trade protection, and 
migration restrictions—that is, by market segmentation. But market 
segmentation was significant in many parts of pre-modern Europe, as shown 
by the long delays in adopting the knitting frame after 1589 or the ribbon 
frame after 1604.22! Transport costs alone remained an important 
contributory factor to market segmentation, protecting guilds from pressures 
to adopt cost-reducing innovations from locations with more liberal 
institutional frameworks until the application of steam innovations to 
transportation in the nineteenth century: the poor state of the roads so greatly 
increased the cost of imported goods that they found it difficult to compete 
with those produced in a particular locality.222 Tolls, customs fees, and other 
trade barriers increased the costs of moving goods across small distances, 
even by water: around 1400, there were 64 tolls on the Rhine, 35 on the 
Elbe, 77 on the Danube in Lower Austria alone, and 24 on the Pegnitz 
around Nuremberg, of which 10 were in the immediate proximity of the 
town; the Rhine tolls between Bingen and Koblenz (just 60 km apart) 
increased the cost of trading wares by 53 to 67 per cent.222 Guilds’ 
redistributive importance to governments also secured political protection 
that sheltered guild masters against competition from more efficient 


institutions in neighbouring polities.224 Market segmentation—whether 
geographically or institutionally maintained—enabled many guilds to sustain 
their privileges against technologically superior competitors for centuries.222 

Sadly, innovation is not inevitable, and institutions are not irrelevant to 
it. Competitive pressures might increase the benefits to interlopers of 
evading a guild ban. But they also increased the rents available if guild 
members could maintain the ban, even in one segment of the highly 
segmented pre-modem market. Which side won out depended, as we have 
seen, on conflict and politics. 


INDIRECT EFFECTS OF GUILDS ON INNOVATION 


Guilds did many things, as previous chapters show. Most were not directed 
at innovation, whether to block or encourage it. But things guilds did for 
other reasons affected innovation. Table 8.8 shows the indirect effects guilds 
could have on the invention and diffusion of new products and practices. 
The historical record shows what happened in practice. 


T ABLE 8.8: Indirect Effects of Guilds on Innovation 


Guild activity Effect on innovation 

1. Quality regulations Made it hard to change products and processes 

2. Training regulations Deterred innovations that depreciated value of technique-specific 
skills 

3. Workshop size limits Restricted division of labour and rationalization of production 
processes 

4. Entry barriers Limited availability of capital to invest in innovations 

5. Immigration barriers Blocked new ideas embodied in human beings 


6. Import restrictions Blocked new ideas embodied in products 


7. Emigration barriers Blocked diffusion of ideas via experts or equipment 
8. Publishing bans Restricted interchange of technical knowledge geographically 


9. Inter-guild demarcations | Hindered exchange between adjacent bodies of knowledge 


10. Barriers against Blocked exchange of information between manufacturing and 
merchants marketing 
Quality Regulations 


Guilds often imposed quality regulations, as we saw in Chapter 6. But 
stipulating precisely how a product was supposed to be made or what it was 
supposed to look like could harm innovation by ossifying production 
methods and excluding desirable deviations. 

Guild quality controls blocked innovation in a number of specialty 
crafts. In medieval and early modern Venice, the glassmakers’ guild banned 
kilns with more than four openings on grounds of quality, limiting 
productivity increases.22° In fifteenth-century Germany, dyers’ guilds 
blocked indigo dyes which they claimed violated quality regulations.224 In 
seventeenth-century Toledo, turners were unable to introduce new products 
because guild quality regulations dating from the 1540s forbade using new 
varieties of wood.222 In seventeenth-century Rome, the apothecaries’ guild 
used its quality regulations to attack one of its own members for making 
“false” confectionary; the master in question, who came originally from 
Liguria, argued that the attack was motivated by “envy” (invidia) because 
his “art” did indeed include “many inventions and sorts of confetti reali that 
the apothecaries of this city do not know how to make”.222 

Guild quality regulations also hindered innovation in the making of 
fashionable accessories such as ribbons and stockings. In sixteenth-century 
Rouen, the guild of the silk-trimmings-makers imposed quality regulations 
banning “any threads of linen, wool, or other yarn”, preventing innovations 
such as blending fibres or incorporating gold and silver thread into the 
design.2!2 In seventeenth-century Basel, the trimmings guild initially 
blocked the ribbon frame by arguing that it produced “bad-quality” ribbons 


which violated quality regulations." In eighteenth-century Barcelona, the 


silk-stocking-makers’ guild fixed the weight of stockings and the method of 
making them, and confiscated innovative, lighter stockings made by a 
handful of its own members in response to merchant orders for export 
markets.24 

Large textile branches dependent on innovations, such as the weaving 
of silk cloth, also saw new products and methods being held back by guild 
quality regulations. In sixteenth-century Toledo, the silk-weavers’ guild 
invoked ancient quality regulations to forbid the making of innovative light 
silks despite customer demand for such fabrics.242 In early modern Germany 
and Switzerland, silk guilds blocked innovation through their “strict 
regulation of the types of article manufactured and the technical 
characteristics of each of them, including the raw materials used”. 
Rouen in the 1690s, the silk-weavers’ guild blocked product innovations 
such as the siamoise for a generation by mobilizing quality regulations 
forbidding the mixing of different fibres, even though silk-cotton hybrids 
were eagerly demanded by customers and supplied by English 
competitors.2/° In eighteenth-century Valencia, the silk-weavers’ guild 
penalized one of its members for selling to a noblewoman a gown that 
violated quality regulations by including flowers and a pattern of a forbidden 
shade.*1© In the dynamic French silk centre of Lyon between 1756 and 1762, 
silk manufacturers had to incur the costs of obtaining no fewer than 130 
official exemptions from guild quality regulations in order to implement the 
innovations needed to address market demand.214 

The same pattern can be observed in the European woollen industry, 
where quality regulations often stood in the way of innovations in processes 
or products. In the Swiss town of Fribourg between 1480 and 1580, the 
woollen-weavers’ guild clung to its traditional quality regulations, resisting 
disruptive innovation by its own members, with the result that they were out- 
competed by the lighter woollens and worsteds that were becoming 
fashionable across European export markets.2!®8 In the Poitou town of Saint- 
Maixent in the 1730s, it took four years of costly negotiations before 
woollen-weavers were allowed to violate guild quality regulations by using 
black threads in their warp, and the guild continued to forbid using black in 


the weft.2!2 In eighteenth-century Sedan, the woollen-weavers’ guild refused 
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to allow even so minor an innovation as increasing the width of goods of the 
second quality level by one-thirty-fifth of an ell (about 4 cm) unless the 
maker obtained a special exemption.2“2 In eighteenth-century Spain, guild 
quality regulations forbade woollen-weavers to introduce innovative lighter 
varieties of cloth, even though this lost them American customers who 
instead turned to English and French textiles.2*4 In eighteenth-century 
Louviers, the woollen-weavers’ guild claimed that mechanized woollen 
mills would produce inferior wares and “the reputation of the city’s woolens 
would suffer considerable damage”; only the grant of a royal privilege 
enabled Elbeuf entrepreneurs to introduce Arkwright’s water frame and 
English steam engines in the teeth of guild resistance.224 In late-eighteenth- 
century Germany, too, weavers’ guilds repeatedly deployed their quality 
regulations to block the introduction of mechanized spindles and looms.222 
Guild quality regulations thus hindered innovation in processes and 
products across wide swathes of European industry. In some cases, the effect 
was unintended: the guild imposed quality regulations for other reasons, and 
blocking innovation was just a side-effect. In other cases, such as that of 
English textile machines, the guild deliberately deployed its quality 
regulations as a way of legitimizing its resistance to disruptive innovations. 


Training Regulations 


Many guilds also regulated training, as we saw in Chapter 7, requiring a 
minimum length of formal guild apprenticeship. But this too could deter 
innovation as it compelled practitioners to spend many years learning a 
particular set of existing techniques, an enormous investment in expertise 
that gave guild masters strong incentives to resist any technical change that 
might depreciate it. This tendency was exacerbated by the fact that guilds 
were run by their senior members. Studies of modern economies find that 
the ability and desire to innovate decline with age, as older individuals are 
less able to learn new skills and adapt to new equipment because of 
cognitive decline, and less willing to do so because they have fewer 
remaining years in which to reap the returns of investing in new human 
capital.224 Technological change threatened to devalue the human capital 
specifically of those senior guild members with the power to mobilize the 


guild to block it. In combination, the training requirements and governance 
structures of guilds created incentives to resist innovations that threatened 
returns on the existing skills of guild members. 

These concerns underlay guild reluctance to adopt a number of 
innovations. In seventeenth-century Valencia, for instance, the silk-spinners’ 
guild resisted the introduction of productivity-enhancing spinning techniques 
on the grounds that these inventions would be used “by peasants and other 
untrained hands who have never been taught to spin properly”, rendering 
obsolete the trained hands of guild masters.222 In seventeenth-century 
Venice, the glassblowers’ guild resisted the French cast-plate process for 
making large mirrors because it threatened the human capital investment of 
guild masters by replacing their work with that of unskilled labourers.22° In 
many European cities after c. 1670, guilds resisted the multi-shuttle ribbon 
loom because it threatened the training investments of single-shuttle ribbon- 
weavers.22 Likewise, many European knitters’ and hosiers’ guilds resisted 
the stocking-knitting frame because it substituted a piece of capital 
equipment for the labour of skilled masters, rendering their human capital 
valueless.222 Weavers’ guilds all over Europe opposed English textile 
machinery because it devalued the many years their members had invested 
in learning to operate handlooms.222 

Of course, by requiring many years of apprenticeship, guilds did not 
deliberately intend to influence innovation. Regulations mandating formal 
apprenticeship, minimum terms, and journeymanship stages were imposed 
for an array of reasons that had little to do with technological progress— 
sometimes to protect customers, very often to restrict entry and justify the 
privileges enjoyed by guild members. But the unintended effect was to 
create a pool of established producers who had made huge investments in 
human capital that was specific to existing techniques. Small wonder that 
guild training regulations—especially the imposition of mandatory minimum 
apprenticeship terms much longer than actually needed to learn the craft— 
created incentives for guild masters to block adoption of innovations that 
threatened to make their costly skills obsolete. This helps solve the puzzle of 
why guild masters so often opposed new techniques, rather than collectively 
taking them over: technological innovation interacted malignantly with 
guilds’ over-investment in technique-specific human capital. 


Limits on Workshop Size 


Guilds also affected innovation by regulating the scale on which production 
could take place. As we saw in Chapter 4, many guilds imposed ceilings on 
the number of workshops, shops, or stalls a master could have (usually just 
one), the amount of equipment he could operate, the number of apprentices 
and journeymen he could employ, the quantity of raw material he could 
process, and the volume of output he could produce. Guilds imposed these 
rules with the aim of restricting supplies so as to be able to charge higher 
prices and to subdue competition among masters that might depress prices. 
However, these rules on the scale of workshops also had unintended 
consequences for innovation. 

Some innovations required a larger scale of production or a greater 
degree of vertical integration than guild regulations permitted. In sixteenth- 
and seventeenth-century Switzerland, for instance, guild ceilings on 
workshop size prevented silk producers from introducing innovations that 
required centralizing the milling and dyeing of silk threads in the same 
locations or vertically integrating multiple stages of production in larger 
workshops.222 

Other innovations required a greater division of labour, involving a 
larger size of enterprise or more numerous employees than were permitted 
by the guild. In the Slovak town of Spisska Nova Ves in the late sixteenth 
century, guilds limited the amount of labour that could be employed by any 
given mining or smelting business, preventing entrepreneurs such as the 
immigrant Christophorus Sonntag from introducing innovations requiring 
larger scale.22! In eighteenth-century Paris, guild limits on workshop size 
and employee numbers prevented precision-instrument-makers from 
adopting innovations like those introduced in London, where the 
Clockmakers’ and the Spectacle-Makers’ Companies set no such limits, 
permitting the introduction of innovations that required a much more 
extensive division of labour in much larger-scale workshops.224 

Guilds imposed ceilings on workshop size in order to restrict supplies 
and keep prices high, maintaining cartel profits for their members. But this 
had the unintended consequence of preventing enterprises from adapting 
scale to the requirements of new techniques. More generally, guild ceilings 
on workshop size disabled one of the standard mechanisms by which better 


technologies diffuse across the economy: through more efficient firms 
expanding and gradually taking over the industry. This could not happen in 
sectors where guilds limited the size of enterprises. 


Barriers to Entry of New Capital 


Guilds also imposed entry barriers, as we saw in Chapter 3, in the hope of 
restricting supply so as to be able to charge cartel prices. But restricting the 
number of practitioners could also limit the amount of capital available to 
invest in innovations. This was particularly serious in economies where 
credit markets were imperfect and each guild master was supposed to limit 
his scale of production. 

A vivid example is provided by the Venetian silk-merchants’ guild, 
which in 1724 made membership conditional on having owned a silk 
workshop in the city for 10 years and required non-local applicants to pay an 
additional admission fee of 200 ducats. These entry barriers enabled the 
guild to restrict its membership to between 30 and 50 masters. That number 
was, according to Francesca Trivellato, “sufficient to defend their interests 
effectively, but not large enough to maintain adequate investments”. Failure 
to improve loom quality contributed to the industry’s decline relative to 
centres such as Lyon, where guild entry barriers were lower.222 In 
eighteenth-century Paris, likewise, the instrument-makers’ guild limited 
entry and restricted workshop size, so guild members “did not have the 
capital to fund the first stages of construction”. The European trade in 
optical and mathematical instruments was instead usurped by producers in 
London where guilds no longer limited entry or restricted workshop size, 
ensuring more plentiful supplies of producers and finance.2“4 

Of course, paucity of capital was also partly a consequence of imperfect 
credit markets and guild limits on workshop scale. But given these 
conditions preventing guild members from generating internal finance or 
borrowing external funds, guilds exacerbated capital scarcity in an industry 
by restricting entry of new members, thereby inadvertently restricting the 
inflow of new capital for investments in innovations. 


Barriers against Non-Local Craftsmen 


A major criterion guilds used to restrict entry, as we saw in Chapter 3, was 
local citizenship. Immigrants who were well-off, politically connected, 
ethnically and religiously similar to locals, and acceptable to existing 
masters could often satisfy guild admission requirements. But guild entry 
barriers often excluded non-local applicants who could not afford the fees, 
lacked connections, were dissimilar to locals, or were regarded as a threat by 
existing producers. 

Barriers against immigrants, especially those who differed most from 
local citizens, had implications for innovation. Much knowledge is 
embodied in human beings, so lowering barriers to market entry encouraged 
innovation by enabling more people with new ideas to bring them to market. 
On top of this, many innovations in early modern Europe were transmitted 
by migrants. The innovative worsteds and hybrid “New Draperies” were 
brought to Germany by Protestant artisans ejected from the Low Countries 
after 1567.2°° The knitting frame diffused to France in 1608 when its 
English inventor migrated to Rouen with English workmen familiar with 
making the device work; it diffused again to France in the 1650s when 
English Catholic émigré knitters settled near Avignon.22° The ribbon loom 
spread from the Southern Netherlands to England around 1613, when a 
“stranger” (foreigner) was accused by the weavers’ guild of operating a 
“mill or engine whereof he makes tape”.224 

When guilds erected barriers against non-local masters they were also 
excluding entrants who might come embodying new knowledge. In 
fifteenth-century Bruges, the panel-painters’ and fabric-painters’ guilds 
excluded manuscript-illuminators from Utrecht who brought with them a 
product innovation, single-leaf miniatures; the illuminators were only 
allowed to introduce their innovation to eager Bruges customers after 
lengthy strife, and even then only condition that they buy local citizenship 
and establish a separate guild.2°8 In sixteenth-century Ziirich, the weavers’ 
and dyers’ guilds relentlessly harassed Italian religious refugees bringing 
innovations in silk-weaving, velvet-making, and dyeing, with the result that 
most refugees migrated onwards to more welcoming localities, taking their 
technical knowledge with them.222 In Frankfurt am Main around 1600, 
religious refugees from England and the Southern Netherlands brought much 


advanced technical knowledge, but encountered such guild enmity that they 
moved on to territories where rulers offered guild-free privileges.2“2 In 
seventeenth-century Madrid, when the French immigrant Jean Trevolet tried 
to introduce new techniques for manufacturing silk stockings, the stocking- 
makers’ guild ruined him through litigation; and when a female weaver from 
Messina tried to introduce a new type of loom the weavers’ guild promptly 
confiscated it.24! In eighteenth-century Hessen-Kassel, when Huguenot 
refugees arrived with new industrial techniques, the local guilds mercilessly 
harassed the newcomers and rejected all the innovations they brought.244 
Conversely, new technical knowledge diffused rapidly to places where 
guild barriers against immigrants were low. Nuremberg, for instance, 
became a centre of innovation between the late medieval period and the mid- 
sixteenth century partly because its guild framework had been weakened 
during a political conflict, making it comparatively open to immigrants 
embodying innovative techniques.2“2 Bruges saw the introduction of 
innovative woollen cloths in the early sixteenth century because it granted a 
Leiden draper a municipal privilege letting him employ a dozen foreign 
workers who were not compelled to join Bruges guilds.2“* Haarlem became 
a notable centre of linen production in the 1580s, fostered by its admission 
of refugees from the Southern Netherlands bringing new techniques for 
weaving, yarn-twining, linen-packing, loom-building, and building twining 
mills; some of the refugees got exemptions from guild membership that 
allowed them to introduce innovations without constraint.2“2 London owed 
its early adoption of the ribbon loom shortly after 1600 to the royal 
protection granted to immigrants from the Continent who introduced the new 
“engine” in the teeth of guild hostility.24° London then became the second 
most innovative silk textile centre in Europe after Lyon, because the London 
Weavers’ Company— “working against the spirit of its own statutes”, in the 
telling formulation of William Farrell—relaxed its constraints on the 
mobility of labour, specifically encouraging the immigration of foreigners 
with new skills.2“2 In the 1690s the English parliament legislated against the 
opposition of Norwich guilds to Huguenot immigrants bringing innovative 
dyeing techniques and new crepe fabrics; this contributed to Norwich 
becoming one of the few urban worsted industries in Europe not to decline 


in the eighteenth century.2“8 In the 1780s, Haarlem sheltered the first 


English-style steelworks on Dutch soil when it permitted an English 
immigrant to build his factory without having to gain membership in the 
local blacksmiths’ guild.242 

Immigrants thus often embodied knowledge of products and processes 
unknown to locals. Guilds, by excluding non-local entrants, also excluded 
the new knowledge they brought with them. Conversely, where guilds 
relaxed their entry barriers or were compelled to do so, immigrants could 
more readily introduce and diffuse innovative products and processes. 


Import Restrictions 


One further way in which guilds protected their members from competition 
was by restricting imports, as we saw in Chapter 4. But many techniques are 
embodied in products. When these products are imported, they convey 
information to local producers, enabling them to reverse-engineer a local 
version of the imported item. When guilds restricted imports of goods that 
competed with their members’ wares, therefore, they were also restricting 
imports of ideas and techniques that their members could have learned. 
Early modern Reval (now Tallinn) illustrates this mechanism at work. 
The Reval tinsmiths’ guild lobbied throughout the seventeenth century 
against imports of foreign metal wares that would have undercut the goods 
its members made. But blocking foreign metal goods prevented Reval 
tinsmiths from obtaining knowledge of foreign metal-working innovations, 
reducing the viability of their industry in the longer term.222 Likewise, the 
Reval turers’ guild opposed imports of foreign spinning-wheels for fear that 
imports would encroach on their members’ captive market among local 
spinners. This prevented new designs of spinning-wheels from reaching 
Reval textile workers, an illustration of how guild barriers in one branch of 
industry (woodworking) could exert unintended damage on technological 
progress in a different branch (textile spinning).22+ Conversely, where 
barriers to foreign imports were lowered, embodied technical knowledge 
diffused into the domestic economy. The Spanish crown recognized this 
channel for technical diffusion in the 1780s when it ordered customs 
officials to watch for new types of cloth among imports and disseminate 


samples so that Spanish weavers could be encouraged to imitate them.222 


Guilds excluded imports to protect their members from foreign 
competition, but with the unintended consequence of preventing their 
members from gaining knowledge of innovations embedded in foreign 
wares. This in turn prevented local guild masters from increasing their 
Capacity to compete in the longer term. 


Barriers to Emigration 


Guilds also tried to prevent the outward diffusion of their own technical 
knowledge, which they typically defined as the “mystery” of their 
occupation. Their most common tactic was to hinder the emigration of guild 
members in whom “secrets” were embodied. The Venetian glassmakers’ 
guild, for instance, passed ordinances in 1271, 1295, 1403, 1441, 1469, and 
1544 prohibiting its members from practising outside the city or erecting 
furnaces abroad that would reveal Venetian techniques; violators were 
threatened with fines, ejection, or banishment.222 In German-speaking 
central Europe, as we saw in Chapter 7, a number of guilds defined 
themselves as “restricted” or “barred” crafts (gesperrte Handwerke), whose 
defining characteristic was that they prohibited travelling by journeyman; 
they also forbade the emigration of masters and any “foreign” dissemination 
of craft knowledge by guild members.2™4 

Guilds could seldom prevent outward migration altogether, of course, 
but they could increase its costs and risks, both by threatening “traitors” with 
loss of social relationships and by punishing them directly. According to 
Corine Maitte, even temporary acts of emigration by glassmakers from 
Venice had to be undertaken with the greatest discretion, in order to avoid 
the extreme vigilance of the guild and city authorities.22° In 1313, when the 
Venetian master glassmaker Petrus Caldera emigrated temporarily to practise 
his art, the Venetian glassmakers’ guild blocked his return until he paid a 
fine of 200 libras and deposited a financial bond as a guarantee against re- 
offending.2°° In 1455, when the Venetian inventor of crystal glass, Angelo 
Barovier, was invited to Milan and his son was coercively detained there by 
the ducal courtiers, the Barovier family faced decades of accusations from 
the Venetian authorities that they were betraying “the art of making crystal 


glass” to foreign powers.2~“ In the Ligurian village of Altare from the 


fifteenth through to the eighteenth century, the glassmakers’ guild allowed 
members to practise abroad only on condition that they secure a permit, pay 
a tax, limit their absence to three months, obey all Altare guild regulations, 
submit themselves to its jurisdiction, refrain from making particular types of 
glass, and maintain strict secrecy concerning all technical knowledge.2”2 

Glassmakers were not unique in threatening risks and costs to members 
who emigrated with technical secrets. Around 1272 a Guelph called 
Barghesano who had been driven out of Lucca erected a water-driven 
twisting mill in Bologna, for which he was hanged in effigy in Lucca.*22 In 
1452, a Genoese silk-weaver, Urbano Trincherio, was condemned by his 
guild and the Genoese Doge for temporarily emigrating to Catalonia, where 
he exercised his craft and exported “instruments and devices”.2°2 In another 
notorious example, the Bologna silk-worker Ugolino Menzani was accused 
in 1594 of being a traitor to his home city for having revealed in Modena the 
technical secret of the silk-mill. Menzani was incarcerated in Bologna, and 
when he fled to Modena, was condemned to death in absentia and hanged in 
effigy. A painting portraying him hanging by one foot, with a legend reading 
“Ugolini Menzani, silk-weaver, traitor to his country, 1601”, was publicly 
displayed in his home city for over a century.2°! 

As these notorious examples show, guild penalties could not altogether 
prevent the diffusion of knowledge through the emigration of guild masters. 
However, they could increase the costs and risks, deterring the marginal 
craftsmen with embodied technical knowledge—one on the borderline of 
trying to decide whether to emigrate—by weighing the advantages against 
the costs. Guild penalties increased the expected costs, shifting the balance 
against geographical mobility for at least some potential expert migrants. 


Written Communication 


Guilds also hindered technological diffusion by forbidding written 
communication of craft “mysteries”. Such proscriptions, guilds believed, 
would protect guild members from competition. But they had the unintended 
consequence of restricting the interchange of technical knowledge between 
producers in different places. 


One example is provided by tapestry-weaving in medieval Brussels. 
Before 1476, new images for tapestries diffused freely through multiple 
outlets, with tapestry-weavers drawing cartoons, buying them from 
travelling artists, commissioning them from members of the local painters’ 
guild, and communicating them freely inside and outside the city. But in 
1476 the Brussels painters’ guild obtained monopoly privileges, making it 
illegal for tapestry-weavers to draw their own cartoons, buy them from non- 
guilded artists, or communicate them to other users. The painters’ guild 
enforced its new privileges stringently, on one occasion persuading the 
Brussels magistracy to burn cartoons copied from the “Justice” panels of 
Roger van der Weyden in order to prevent their diffusion outside the 
town.292 

The silk guild of eighteenth-century Lyon provides another telling 
example. In 1763 the formidably talented silk designer Antoine-Nicolas 
Joubert de |’ Hiberderie wrote a book recording the new technological ideas 
he had developed. The Lyon silk guild, however, resolutely opposed his plan 
to publish it, claiming that it would provide foreign competitors with 
dangerously useful knowledge. Instead, the guild argued, the manuscript 
should be deposited securely with the guild and Joubert should restrict 
himself to conveying his technological ideas through training guild 
apprentices in Lyon.2°2 At almost the same period, the London Weavers’ 
Company bought a smuggled pattern book which the English Customs had 
seized from French agents of the Lyon silk manufactures, and promptly 
restricted access to it, allowing it to be viewed solely in the presence of a 
committee of twelve liverymen, solely by masters of the guild, with only six 
masters allowed at one time, and precedence allocated by guild officers in 
strict order of seniority within the guild.2% 

Guilds restricted written communication of craft “mysteries”, believing 
it would protect their members from competition. The unintended 
consequence, however, was to make it harder for producers in different parts 
of Europe to learn about each other’s innovations. 


Inter-Guild Demarcations 


Guilds often imposed strict demarcations against other occupations, as we 
saw in Chapter 3. Their stated aims were to maintain product quality, ensure 
labour skills, and protect guild members against competition. An unintended 
consequence, however, was to deter innovation by preventing the exchange 
of ideas between adjacent bodies of knowledge, experimentation with the 
equipment of other crafts, and the invention of products that combined 
inputs and techniques from different occupations. 

The textile industry relied heavily for innovation on combining 
practices and fibres from adjacent branches. But guilds often explicitly 
prohibited this. In the worsted industry, innovation often involved devising 
attractive hybrid fabrics which combined worsted yarn made of long- 
stranded, combed wool with woollen yarn made of short-stranded, carded 
wool, as well as with yarns of linen, cotton, and silk. But mixing fibres in 
this way was banned in strongly guilded worsted industries such as that of 
Wiirttemberg, where each textile guild was restricted to its own raw 
materials.2©2 In eighteenth-century Lille, likewise, the wool weavers and the 
mixed-fabric weavers vehemently opposed any proposal that they merge, 
though this would have made it easier to introduce mixed-fabric 
innovations.2©° In eighteenth-century Nuremberg, the woollen-weavers’ 
guild prevailed upon the government to prohibit the linen-weavers from 
using the type of wool-comb used by the woollen-weavers, an innovation 
with the potential to increase productivity in linen making.2° In eighteenth- 
century Lyon, fierce struggles broke out between the guimpiers (makers of 
metal thread) and the silk-weavers, each seeking to deny the other access to 
techniques and equipment that would have enabled product innovations such 
as new silk gauzes.2& 

Innovation in the metal industry also suffered from guild demarcations. 
In eighteenth-century Nuremberg the guild of plain wire-makers 
(Scheibenzieher) refused to release its specialized hand-braces to members 
of Nuremberg’s guild of “wire-makers on the water” (Drahtzieher am 
Wasser), even though this meant that Nuremberg residents had to import 
wire without “edge-to-edge bite” from producers 400 km away in the 
Sauerland, where wire-makers were permitted to use the tools that were best 
for the job.2°2 The Nuremberg turners’ guild refused to let the goldsmiths set 
up turners’ benches in their workshops; this reduced the productivity of 


Nuremberg goldsmiths compared to their competitors in Augsburg where 
guild demarcations did not block this innovation.22 

Some of the most striking examples come from the making of precision 
instruments, which had spillover benefits for productivity growth in many 
other branches of industry. In eighteenth-century France, the separate 
operations involved in making precision instruments were monopolized by a 
number of separate guilds. Although Parisian instrument-makers devised an 
elaborate system of sub-contracting in the attempt to circumvent these 
constraints, inter-guild demarcations hindered them from making large-scale 
instruments, where the adjustment of component elements to the whole was 
critical.24 In 1772, for instance, the Paris potters’ guild harassed three 
makers of barometers and thermometers for encroaching on its monopoly; 
the French Academy of Sciences intervened, but only managed to interrupt 
guild persecution temporarily.2“2 In the same year, the guilds of the 
papermakers and the founders of mathematical instruments persecuted a 
maker of globes and spheres so severely that he, too, was forced to appeal to 
the Academy.2 In 1782, the mirror- and spectacle-makers’ guild deployed 
its corporate privileges to confiscate equipment and wares from an engineer 
who was a member of the founders’ guild, while the founders’ guild in turn 
confiscated glass plates for electrical machines from the workshop of 
another precision-instrument-maker.24 In 1785, when the Paris Observatory 
commissioned an instrument-maker to make optical equipment, the order 
was approved by a government minister, and the maker obtained a police 
attestation forbidding any guild from interfering since he was the only 
producer in the city capable of making these instruments. Nonetheless the 
Paris founders’ guild searched his workshop and seized tools, materials, 
half-completed instruments, and finished wares, on the grounds that he was 
violating the founders’ corporate monopoly.2 So seriously did these guild 
demarcations inhibit science and technology that in 1787 the French 
Academy of Sciences went so far as to obtain a royal permit to create a 
privileged corps of instrument-makers, whose members would enjoy the 
rights of guild masters in all fields involved in making precision 
instruments.22© In the mean time, however, eighteenth-century French 
scientists obtained their precision instruments from London, where guild 


barriers were low.2 Uniquely in Europe, as we saw in Chapter 4, the 


London guild system permitted any member of any London guild to practise 
any occupation he chose. So London instrument-makers came not just from 
the guild of the clockmakers and spectacle-makers, but also from those of 
the grocers, stationers, broderers (embroiderers), turers, joiners, weavers, 
and goldsmiths. Indeed, a number of highly innovative London instrument- 
makers, including John Bird, renowned as the best in Europe, never joined 
any guild at all: Bird was first apprenticed to a clothier uncle and then 
worked, without apprenticeship or guild membership, as an engraver and a 
clockmaker before turning to instrument-making after the age of 30.248 The 
contrast between London’s institutional and technological openness and 
Paris’s corporate barriers to innovation meant, according to Maurice 
Daumas, that “men of equal talent on different sides of the English Channel 


did not enjoy equal opportunities”.2 


Demarcations between Crafts and Commerce 


Guilds exercised a final unintended effect on innovation by erecting barriers 
between crafts and commerce. Many craft guilds refused to admit merchants 
and forbade their own members to act like merchants by sub-contracting to 
fellow craftsmen. These rules aimed to maintain equality among guild 
members and protect small producers against large ones. But this had the 
unintended consequence of stifling innovations that required combining 
engineering with marketing expertise.2°2 

In the medieval and early modern textile industry, product innovation 
was crucial.28! As one Thuringian merchant explained in 1700, “It is in the 
interest of the trade to introduce as many varieties of worsted fabrics here as 
possible, because the present-day world is always seeking something 
different in wares”.2°* Product innovation relied on collecting commercial 
information about fashions and consumer preferences and adjusting 
weaving, dyeing, and finishing processes accordingly. But weavers’ guilds 
often forbade merchants or dyers to engage in weaving or subcontract to 
weavers. Dyers’ guilds often forbade weavers to dye or finish their own 
wares. Shearers’ guilds reserved the finishing operations for their own 
members. And merchants’ guilds excluded craftsmen from wholesale 
commerce and long-distance trade. In eighteenth-century Sweden, for 


instance, Stockholm’s strong textile guilds hindered combining production 
with commerce, in contrast to Norrképing where greater permeability of 
corporate boundaries facilitated innovation.282 The same pattern can be 
observed in Wiirttemberg, where the worsted industry failed to adopt a 
number of product innovations because the weavers’ guilds barred any 
involvement in weaving by dyers and merchants, while the guild-like 
merchant-dyers’ association prevented weavers from dyeing and marketing 
their own output. Not until 1777 did princely intervention overcome bitter 
guild resistance and allow merchants to employ weavers directly in a 
centralized “manufactory” where, finally, there could be interchange 
between separate bodies of knowledge.2& 

In the pre-modern clothing sector, a key innovation was the shift 
towards ready-made garments and coordinated accessories. But this required 
breaking down the separation which most guilds laid down between crafts 
and commerce. From the seventeenth century onwards, Dutch and English 
towns saw massive growth in ready-made clothing and accessories as tailors’ 
and mercers’ guilds were compelled to relax their lines of demarcation, 
permitting tailors to stock fabrics and trimmings and retailers to stock 
finished garments.222 In Sweden, by contrast, the occupational boundaries 
between different guilds blocked these innovations well into the eighteenth 
century, since tailors were prohibited from stocking fabrics and mercers 
forbidden to sell ready-made clothing.2°® 

Innovation in sectors such as domestic furnishings, so central to the 
early modern Consumer Revolution, also depended on combining expertise 
from manufacturing and marketing.2®2 In the mid-eighteenth century, the 
Parisian mercer Jean-Baptiste Réveillon began to sell and mount English- 
style flocked wallpaper, a commercial activity he was allowed to undertake 
as a member of the mercers’ guild. But when the Seven Years’ War blocked 
English imports, Réveillon began to manufacture wallpaper, which attracted 
opposition from the Paris printers’ guild on the grounds that mercers were 
forbidden to make things. To avoid guild persecution, Réveillon moved to 
Normandy, but found he was too far from the key Parisian customer base. 
He therefore moved back to the capital, buying a royal “privilege” to 
circumvent guild restrictions. But the Paris printers’ guild refused to 
recognize his royal license, tried to confiscate his presses, and mounted an 


escalating campaign of harassment against his operations, impelling 
Réveillon to move to the guild-free enclave of Saint-Antoine. When the 
guilds pursued him there despite the enclave’s guild-free status, Réveillon 
moved to the countryside, buying a paper-mill in which he introduced 
innovations improving the fineness and evenness of his wallpapers. But the 
paper-makers’ guilds pursued him into the countryside and mounted violent 
attacks on his mill. Throughout the 1770s and 1780s, Réveillon was 
persecuted by two guilds, each claiming a monopoly over particular steps in 
his production process. When one guild confiscated his equipment, he only 
got it back it by appealing to the Lieutenant-General of Police. In a final 
throw of the dice, Réveillon purchased a royal manufactory privilege which 
he hoped would shelter him from guild harassment.2°8 But in 1789, a mob 
partially actuated by guild resentments attacked his manufactory and his own 
dwelling, and Réveillon finally retired from the fray. Guild demarcations 
between industrial and commercial activities hindered the most innovative 
entrepreneur in this industry until the parliamentary abolition of French 
guilds in 1791. 


ASSESSING THE ALTERNATIVES 


This leads to our final question. Institutions have to be assessed against the 
feasible alternatives.282 What were the alternatives to guilds in dealing with 
the problem that innovation is a public good? Table 8.9 shows the five major 
institutions affecting people’s incentives to think up new ways of making 
things, communicate them to others, and implement them in practice. In 
addition to guilds, pre-modern European societies had patent systems, 
scientific associations, prizes for invention, and what might be termed “null- 
institutions”, a framework characterized by no dedicated institution for 
dealing with innovations. 

The first alternative to the guild was one familiar to modern economies: 
the patent, which granted an innovator a temporary monopoly over his or her 
innovation. From the late medieval period onwards, princely and municipal 
governments all over Europe granted patents as a way of encouraging 
innovations.222 Often, as Marco Belfanti points out, they did so as a 
counterweight to the guilds: “The guilds’ tendency to slow progress down 


was balanced by the ability of city councils and princes to grant patents 
intended to stimulate innovation and, above all, to attract craftsmen who 
would bring with them new manufactures”.22! 

Unsurprisingly, therefore, guilds often opposed the practice of granting 
patents, which they viewed as “damaging to their interests and activities” 224 
Guild opposition could have significant quantitative effects on patenting. A 
recent analysis of 340 guilds in the late medieval and early modern Venetian 
Republic found that guild rules limiting entry and competition were 
associated with about 65 per cent fewer patents being granted for new 
technologies in the occupation regulated by the guild, controlling for other 
guild characteristics. According to this study, this was because stronger 
entitlements to limit entry and manipulate markets enabled higher cartel 
profits, increasing a guild’s incentive to block patents that might increase 
competition.222 

Innovators, by contrast, were keen on patents and made considerable 
use of them. During the Dutch Golden Age, as Figure 8.2 shows, the 
Northern Netherlands saw a huge proliferation of patents for inventions, 
followed by a noticeable decline after c. 1670 as the Dutch economy slipped 
imperceptibly into institutional petrifaction and industrial stagnation. 
According to Karel Davids, the history of Dutch industrial technology shows 
that the patent offered an effective institutional alternative to the guild in 
providing incentives for the invention and diffusion of innovations.*24 

But the patent system, despite its attractiveness to inventors, was not 
the perfect solution to market failures in innovation, for the reasons shown in 
Table 8.9. For one thing, a patent still granted a monopoly and thus provided 
incentives to inventors at the expense of denying everyone else access to the 
invention. For another, the patent system, then as now, attracted the attention 
of “patent trolls” who claimed property rights in innovations they had not 
actually themselves invented.*22 Some even set up entire businesses to 
amass patent rights, as with Giovanni Battista Guidoboni who in 1586 set up 
a company with the aim of getting patent privileges over a whole array of 
innovations, ranging from breeding silkworms to conserving cereals.222 
Another set of abuses arose from the granting of shares in patents, leading to 
wild speculative activity rather than practical innovations or viable 


businesses.224 In some ways, the pre-modern patent system worked even less 


well than the modern one because the patent was granted as a “privilege” by 
the political authorities, making it vulnerable to corruption and rent- 
seeking.222 
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FIGURE 8.2. Number of Patents Granted in the Northern Netherlands, by Decade, 1580-1800 
Source: Davids 2008, 404 (Table 6.1). 


The best-functioning pre-modern patent systems imposed strict 
conditionality: the innovation had to demonstrate its originality and 
economic viability.*22 In the Dutch and English systems, patents not only 
were conditional but also dispensed with official evaluation of the invention 
by government experts, instead relying on the short duration of the 
monopoly, the requirement that it be put into practice within a specified time 
span, and the obligation that the inventor provide a detailed description of 
his idea; testing the viability of the innovation was left to the market rather 
than the state.2“2 In France, by contrast, government-mandated technical 
evaluation remained in force and itself became a barrier to innovation.224 
The French system of patents became more efficient in the late 1780s and 
early 1790s by deliberately moving closer to the English system.222 Cost 
was another major problem with patent systems, with a patent costing an 
eye-watering £100 in England and a considerably higher fee in France.222 
Such high fees made patents unattainable for inventors who were poor or 
whose inventions promised only modest productivity improvements. 


T ABLE 8.9: Alternative Institutions and Their Effects on Innovation 


Guild Patent Scientific Prize No 
association dedicated 
institution 
Monopoly over use _ infinite duration temporary no no no 
(usually 10 
years) 
Time-limit on no yes (usually 1 no no no 
implementation year) 
Limits on diffusion permanent (guild temporary no no yes 
members only) (patentee 
only) 
Incentive for secrecy yes no no yes (until yes 


awarded) 


Scientific assessment no sometimes (by yes (by yes (by scientists no 
bureaucrats) scientists) or bureaucrats) 


Market test no yes no no yes 


Negative spillover yes yes no no no 
onto adjacent 
activities 


Distortions in factor yes no no no no 
markets 
Distortions in product yes yes no no no 
markets 


Some of these drawbacks were overcome by the third institution for 
managing intellectual property rights, the scientific association. Many such 
associations were established from the seventeenth century onwards and 
granted social recognition, business contacts, or material rewards to 
inventors of new ideas with possible economic applications. In England, the 
Royal Society (founded in 1660), followed by regional associations such as 
the Birmingham Lunar Society, brought together scientists, technicians, 
entrepreneurs, and capital-rich gentlemen to exchange ideas, reward 
inventors, and ensure wider diffusion of scientific findings.2°4 Admirable 
though this was, systematic links between scientific associations and 
practical industrial innovation are difficult to establish empirically. Scientific 
associations had small numbers of members (the Birmingham Lunar Society 
had 12) and their meetings were infrequent and poorly attended.222 Most of 
them excluded mechanics, engineers, and artisans outside the educated 
middle class.22° Bob Allen’s database of high-profile industrial innovators 
finds that only half had any link with the institutions of “Enlightenment 
science”, in a number of cases formed only after the period of their lives at 
which they devised industrial innovations.2“ A database assembled by Ralf 
Meisenzahl and Joel Mokyr, consisting of more modest innovators who 
implemented or improved existing inventions, finds that only one in seven 
was a member of even a local scientific association.2 Links to 
Enlightenment science were much rarer for innovators in textiles and metals 


than for those in more specialized fields such as horology, machine-building, 
and steam power.222 This is a significant absence, since textiles accounted 
for half of industrial output in eighteenth-century Britain.2/2 It seems likely 
that many industrial innovators would have agreed with Matthew Boulton’s 
remark to James Watt in 1783: “We are not anxious about the honour of 
acquiring gold medals nor of making an éclat in philosophical societies. 

Moreover, it is not clear how much independent contribution scientific 
associations could make, relative to the wider institutional framework within 
which people took business decisions. Scientific associations which awarded 
recognition and rewards for economically relevant inventions were also 
widespread in European countries which were much less innovative and 
industrialized than England. These included the German Leopoldina 
(founded in 1652 and renowned as the oldest continuously existing scientific 
association in the world), backed up by innumerable private scientific 
associations in nearly every city and principality in German-speaking central 
Europe;24 the French Academy of Sciences (founded in 1666 by Colbert 
with the aim of promoting national manufactures);2!2 the Holland Society of 
Sciences, which explicitly rewarded inventors for ideas that promoted 
economic progress;24 the Spanish Patriotic Societies and Economic 
Societies;24° and similar private associations of scholars and scientists 
awarding prizes and prestige for economically viable ideas in an array of 
other European countries.2/© In eighteenth-century Germany, France, the 
Northern Netherlands, and Spain, scientific associations rewarded the 
inventors of economically relevant ideas, but the wider institutional 
framework was still characterized by strong, legally entrenched special- 
interest groups such as guilds that made it hard to implement innovations in 
the real economy. In France, we have already seen how the Academy of 
Sciences had to struggle against guilds just to protect its sources of precision 
instruments, an illustration of how innovations depended not just on 
rewarding inventors but on letting them put their ideas into practice. 
England, by contrast, the social and material rewards which private scientific 
associations gave to inventors may have been effectual precisely to the 
extent that the wider institutional system imposed relatively few barriers to 
putting innovations to practical business use.2/8 
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The same problem arose with the fourth institutional arrangement 
addressing the “public good” problem with innovations, namely prizes for 
inventions. Zorina Khan’s incisive analysis suggests that prizes for 
innovations, whether awarded by politicians or scientific associations, 
suffered from a number of problems: they were corruptly awarded, requiring 
wealth, political lobbying, and personal influence to obtain; the problem 
addressed by the proposed innovation was insoluble, uninteresting, or had 
already been solved or patented; many prizes were directed at nationalistic 
replication of inventions already devised more efficiently abroad; some 
prizes stipulated that the applicant was not allowed to obtain a patent, so 
only minor inventions were submitted; judges applied idiosyncratic criteria; 
committees were unable to identify or predict technologies that were 
economically important; the timing and sectoral distribution of prizes 
awarded was unrelated to the needs of the wider economy; many prizes had 
no applicants; and virtually no prize could be large enough to reflect the 
market value of an economically useful innovation.2~ 

How do the alternative institutional arrangements for encouraging 
innovation, displayed in Table 8.9, compare with one another? Patents, 
imperfect though they were, offered better incentives for innovation than 
guilds. For one thing, the exclusive privilege granted to a guild, unlike that 
granted to a patent-holder, was not conditional on devising any innovation. 
Moreover, the exclusive privilege granted to a guild was permanent, whereas 
that granted to a patent-holder was temporary. Both patents and guilds 
hindered diffusion, and both introduced distortions in product markets; but 
guilds also intervened in factor markets, which patents typically left 
undisturbed. 

Scientific associations and prizes had advantages over both guilds and 
patents. They rewarded innovators without granting exclusive privileges and 
distorting product markets, and they positively encouraged diffusion, a 
major weakness of guilds and patents. Scientific associations and prizes 
were also superior to guilds because they did not distort factor markets. But 
they also had drawbacks: they did not test whether an innovation could be 
used in a real business setting; they provided no protection against other 
institutional obstacles to the practical implementation of an innovation; and 
the value of the rewards they could make was seldom as high as the 
monopoly rents generated by a patent or by guild membership. 


Surprisingly, the “null” option, consisting of there being no dedicated 
institution for managing intellectual property rights, comes off 
comparatively well. As ‘Table 8.9 shows, it granted no monopoly over the 
idea; it placed no limits on its diffusion; it subjected it to no official 
assessment; and it caused no increase in the costs of doing business by 
distorting factor or product markets. The only test of the idea was provided 
by the market: if it improved productivity, it would bring profits. The 
weakness of this institutional solution was that it provided an incentive for 
secrecy and reduced inventors’ benefits if secrecy was impossible. The “no 
dedicated institution” option thus offered no solution to the market failure 
caused by the fact that an innovation is a public good. But as we have seen, 
guilds, patents, scientific societies, and prizes did not solve this market 
failure either, and in the cases of guilds and patents created new failures in 
other markets. 

Factor and product markets are important—including for innovation. 
Markets may not deal well with the public good characteristics of innovative 
ideas, but they are essential for putting innovations to work in practical 
business situations. Where markets in labour, capital, raw materials, and land 
function well, someone trying to set up an innovative business can obtain the 
necessary inputs in the required quantities at the lowest cost, without 
opposition from entrenched interest-groups. Where markets in outputs 
function well, someone who thinks up an innovative way of producing 
something can rely on selling the products at a price and in a quantity 
sufficient to cover the costs and risks of experimenting. Indeed, well- 
functioning product markets give producers even stronger incentives to 
innovate so as to keep up with competitors. Conversely, as studies of modern 
developing economies show, entry barriers and distortionary regulations in 
factor and product markets create disincentives not just to innovate but to 
engage in the associated business activities, such as setting up new firms and 
employing new workers.222 

This may help to explain why path-breaking “macro-inventions” were 
devised in many places, while the “micro-inventions” that made them work 
in practice were concentrated in just a few. As the Basel calico-printer, Jean 
Ryhiner, remarked in 1766, “the English cannot boast of many inventions, 
but only of having perfected the inventions of others; whence comes the 
proverb that for a thing to be perfect it must be invented in France and 


worked out in England.”224 Compared to other early modern European 
societies, neither England nor Holland developed much better institutional 
solutions to the basic problem that ideas are a public good. But they had 
factor and product markets less distorted by entrenched privileges— 
including those imposed by guilds. 


CONCLUSION 


Did guilds promote innovation in pre-modern Europe? This chapter has 
found that they did not. Early modern European cities had guilds. They also 
had innovations. So some scholars argue that guilds encouraged innovations 
—or at least did not stand in the way of them. But this argument is 
problematic. Innovations could create rents that encouraged guilds to form 
around them. Or underlying features of particular places—such as the 
agglomeration economies generated by cities—could encourage both 
growth-inducing innovations and growth-stifling guilds. Economic history 
needs something better than post hoc ergo propter hoc. 

A standard source of market failure is the fact that information is a 
public good, so innovative ideas may not be devised since potential 
inventors cannot profit from their own efforts, or they may be invented but 
diffused only to a few paying customers although they could, at no cost, 
benefit others. Some have conjectured that guilds solved this market failure 
by motivating invention via cartel rents and bans on price competition, and 
facilitating knowledge diffusion via apprenticeship, journeymanship, and 
spatial clusters. 

But there is not a single empirical example of any of these things 
actually happening. The places where guilds generated cartel rents or banned 
price competition were not the places that saw the emergence of innovations 
in textile production, cathedral construction, shipbuilding, ribbon-weaving, 
glassmaking, stocking-knitting, machine-building, mill design, or the 
making of precision instruments. Technological knowledge diffused in 
industries without guild apprenticeships, without compulsory travelling for 
journeymen, and without guild-mandated spatial clustering. Producers in 
guild-free enclaves, rural industrial regions, and towns where guild 
membership was not compulsory can be seen inventing, diffusing, and 


adopting innovations despite—and in some cases because of—not being 
locked into the guild framework. These findings show that guilds were 
neither necessary nor sufficient for the invention or diffusion of new 
economic knowledge. 

In fact, the whole discussion of guilds as solutions to market failures in 
innovation turns out to be beside the point. What guilds most commonly did 
about innovations was to resist them. They opposed multi-shuttle ribbon- 
mills, knitting frames, new glassmaking methods, English textile machinery, 
and innumerable other productivity-enhancing processes and products. 
Although guilds quietly allowed innovations that profited their members, 
they bitterly resisted others, sometimes for centuries, if new processes and 
products threatened guild masters’ control over industrial organization and 
markets. Nor was guild opposition to innovations limited, harmless, or easily 
evaded, as shown by the costly, lengthy, and acrimonious conflicts it evoked. 

The historical evidence on guilds highlights another important feature 
of innovation. The invention, diffusion, and adoption of new processes and 
products are affected not only by institutions that deal with the public good 
characteristics of ideas, but also by those shaping the practical business 
environment. Guilds manipulated factor and product markets through their 
regulation of entry, quality, training, scale, imports, and demarcations against 
other occupations. These market manipulations increased the costs and risks 
of putting innovations into practice in a real business setting. 

Institutions must be assessed against the available alternatives. Pre- 
modern Europe had a range of institutions governing innovation, other than 
guilds: patent systems, scientific associations, prizes for invention, and the 
“null framework” (having no dedicated technological institution). None of 
them offered a perfect solution to the problem created by the fact that an 
innovative idea is a public good. But all co-existed with guilds, suggesting 
guilds were not the efficient solution to the market failure. Moreover, as this 
chapter has shown, inventors often preferred alternative institutions. This is 
not surprising, since guilds compared poorly to the alternatives: they did not 
even solve imperfections in markets for ideas very well, and the price-tag 
was high. They blocked innovations that disrupted their members’ rent- 
extraction, and they manipulated factor and product markets in ways that 
hindered innovation. Patents were less harmful than guilds since they were 
not infinitely long-lived and did not distort factor markets. But they did 


distort product markets and, like guilds, their monopolies could spill over 
and hinder adjacent activities. Scientific associations and prizes did none of 
the harm of guilds or patents, but subjected innovations to no business test 
and offered only small rewards. The “null framework” that involved having 
no dedicated institution for managing technological innovations surprisingly 
comes out best: it did not solve failures in markets for new ideas but neither 
did it distort markets for inputs and outputs. Given the lack of evidence that 
guilds, patents, or even scientific associations and prizes could solve market 
failures, an institutional arrangement that did not create new market failures 
may have been the best innovators could hope for. This conclusion may be 
the most important lesson history holds for modern innovation policy. 
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CHAPTER 9 


Guilds and Growth 


[T]he [tailors’ guild] ordinance, though it had the countenance of a charter, was against 
the common law, because it was against the liberty of the subject; for every subject, by 
the law, has freedom and liberty to put his cloth to be dressed by what clothworker he 
pleases, and cannot be restrained to certain persons, for that in effect would be a 
monopoly; and therefore such an ordinance, by colour of a charter, or any grant by 
charter to such effect, would be void. . . A rule of such nature as to bring all trade or 
traffic into the hands of one company, or one person, and to exclude all others, is illegal. 
—Common law judgment against the Merchant 

Taylors’ guild, London, 1598 


... no members of those guilds, under what pretext soever, can be countenanced or 
indulged in their monopoly, or charter, but by the excluding of all other inhabitants, and 
consequently to the hindrance of their country’s prosperity. For how much soever those 

members sell their pains or commodities dearer than if that trade or occupation was open 
or free, all the other better inhabitants . . . must bear that loss. 

—Pieter de la Court, The True Interest and 

Political Maxims of the Republic of Holland, 1669 


How did the strength of guilds affect the vigour of the economy? So far, 
this book has focussed on distilling the characteristics European guilds 
shared: their common stance towards political action, entry barriers, market 
manipulation, women’s work, product quality, skilled training, and 
technological innovation. But guilds also differed across societies and time- 
periods. They got privileges in different places at different times between c. 
1000 and c. 1500, and they diverged even more between c. 1500 and c. 
1870, as they were reinforced, challenged, or abolished by the action, 
deliberate or incidental, of other components of the diversifying economy 
and institutions of early modern Europe. Even though most guilds tried to do 
the same basic things, their success varied with their strength in different 
societies. Over the same period, between c. 1100 and c. 1870, the 


performance of different European economies also diverged.t What was the 
relationship between the strength of guilds in a society and the vitality of its 
economy? 

The first challenge is determining how to measure guild strength. 
Scholars have experimented with various definitions. One focuses on 
numbers, and assumes that guilds were strong if there were a lot of them.2 A 
second approach focuses on class struggle, and argues that guilds of 
craftsmen (“workers”) were strong where guilds of merchants (“capitalists”) 
were weak.2 But these definitions are problematic. As we shall see, some 
societies had lots of guilds, but ones that were not very effective at achieving 
their members’ aims. Some societies had strong guilds of merchants, but 
ones that coexisted with strong guilds of craftsmen. The counting and class- 
struggle approaches also raise deeper problems. Both focus on just one 
criterion of “guild strength”. But as earlier chapters have shown, guilds did 
diverse things and interacted with multiple institutions. This suggests that 
guild strength should also be defined in a multi-dimensional way. 

So this chapter explores guild strength using a number of different 
criteria, shown in Table 9.1. By exploring these multiple indicators, it seeks 
to build up an all-round picture of the times and places in which guilds were 
(and were not) able to take effective action in their members’ economic 
interests—arguably the most pertinent definition of guild strength. These 
findings on guild strength are then placed alongside alternative estimates of 
economic performance in different European societies at different periods. 


STRENGTH IN NUMBERS? 


An early approach to assessing guild strength, as already mentioned, was to 
count guilds. According to this view, a large absolute number of guilds in a 
particular society, an expanding number of guilds, or a high density of guilds 
relative to the number of inhabitants, indicated that guilds were strong.4 


T ABLE 9.1: Criteria for Assessing the Strength of Guilds 


Indicator Criterion 


Guild numbers 


Merchants 


Internal cohesion 


State institutions 


Urban institutions 


Town-country 
relations 


Rural institutions 


Guilds exist in large absolute numbers 


New guilds continue to be established to a late date 


Guilds are numerous on a per capita basis 


Merchants are weak 


Merchant guilds are weak 


Guilds are occupationally homogeneous 


Guilds hold frequent assemblies 


Guild assemblies have high attendance rates 


Guilds enjoy political representation at level of state 


Guilds enjoy support from crown 


Guilds enjoy enforcement of their privileges by officials and legal system 


Guilds have not been legally abolished by state action 


Guilds enjoy political representation in town government 


Guilds enjoy enforcement of their privileges by town officials 


Few guild-free towns exist 


Few towns exist where mainstream crafts or trades are non-guilded 


Guilded towns are few, far apart, or otherwise not competitive with one 
another 


Guilded towns can regulate countryside 


Urban guilds can compel rural producers to join them 


Regional (rural-urban) guilds exist 
Rural guilds exist 
Guilds enjoy support from seigneurial institutions 


Jurisdictional Jurisdictional enclaves free of guilds are rare 
enclaves 


So far, guild censuses have been compiled for five larger European 
territories: Italy, the Southern Netherlands (roughly modern Belgium and 
Luxembourg), the Northern Netherlands (roughly the modern Netherlands), 
Lower Austria with Vienna (the most populous region of Austria), and 
Hungary. Figure 9.1 shows the number of new guilds established (or new 
guild charters issued) in these five territories, from the first guilds formed in 
Italy and the Southern Netherlands in the early twelfth century to the last 
ones set up in Hungary in the later nineteenth. 
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FIGURE 9.1. Number of New Guilds Established in Various European Societies, 1100-1883 
Source: See text. 


Very approximately, the chronology of guild formation corresponds to 
what is known of the growth of the secondary and tertiary sectors in these 
societies. Italy and the Southern Netherlands were the first areas of Europe 
where crafts and commerce expanded after c. 1100; they also show their 
greatest spate of guild formations in the period from 1100 to 1400.2 The 


Northern Netherlands had its phase of expansion later, with the largest 
number of guild formations alongside the largest number of new crafts and 
trades in the period from 1400 to the end of the Dutch Golden Age around 
1670.© Lower Austria, like most other parts of central Europe, saw both 
guild numbers and crafts expand much later, with guild charters starting 
around 1400 and appearing in their largest numbers in the eighteenth 
century.4 Hungary only began establishing guilds in the period after 1600, 
but despite being a primarily agricultural economy that was subject to the 
“second serfdom” until the mid-nineteenth century, it saw the creation of 
large numbers of guilds in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth 
centuries, and only experienced their gradual abolition between 1859 and 
1872.8 
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FIGURE 9.2. Number of Inhabitants per Guild in Various European Societies, 1300-1784 
Source: See text. 


In rough outline, therefore, the largest numbers of guilds were 
established in each society at the time when it was becoming more urban and 
developing more secondary- and tertiary-sector activities. This approximate 
congruence in timing, however, does not imply anything about causation. 


Guilds could have caused economic growth, they could have been 
established to extract rents from it, or both guilds and growth could have 
been caused by underlying factors. 

Figure 9.2 shows a second indicator sometimes used in this literature, 
the number of inhabitants per guild. This has been calculated for the Italian 
peninsula and both parts of the Northern Netherlands, but sadly not for 
Hungary or Austria. Furthermore, this statistic does not measure the density 
of guilds per inhabitant across the entire society or even in all urban centres, 
but just in those towns that had guilds and were included in that study. 
Regrettably, the criteria for inclusion differed across the various studies that 
counted guilds. The Italian study included cities that had more than 10,000 
inhabitants in at least three of six benchmark years (1300, 1400, 1500, 1600, 
1700, and 1800).2 The study of the Northern and Southern Netherlands, by 
contrast, included towns that had over 2,500 inhabitants in 1784, and thus set 
the bar much lower.22 

Figure 9.2 shows fewer inhabitants per guild and thus greater guild 
density in the two parts of the Netherlands than in Italy. However, this may 
simply result from the inclusion of many more medium-sized towns for the 
Netherlands than for Italy. This difference in research design is particularly 
serious, given that a statistical analysis of the same Italian database by Klaus 
Desmet and Stephen Parente found that the probability of having guilds was 
significantly higher in medium-sized than large towns.14 

Bearing in mind these data problems, what does Figure 9.2 tell us? In 
the small towns of the Netherlands, guild density was higher (at below 1,000 
people per guild) than in the large cities of Italy (at 2,000 to 6,000). Guild 
density was virtually identical in the Northern and the Southern Netherlands, 
but in Italy showed huge regional variation, from 2,000 in the north and 
centre to 6,000 in the south. Across time, guild density did not change 
greatly in the small Netherlandish towns, while in the large Italian cities it 
increased between the medieval and the early modern period. 

The compilers of several of these pioneering studies of guild numbers 
take them to imply that guilds were strong and beneficial. The authors of the 
Netherlands compilation interpret their numbers as demonstrating that guilds 
were powerful and favoured growth: “. . . during the seventeenth century, 
that is, in the period of the Dutch Republic’s very strong economic 
expansion, more guilds were established than ever before. . . . This suggests 


that the corporate system was still very much in development, and also that 
such development was perfectly compatible with a dynamic and growing 
economy.”/2 The author of the Italy study, too, interprets guild numbers as 
indicating that guilds were both strong and beneficial: Italian guilds 
proliferated between 1220 and 1760, at the same time as the economy was 
growing, they were “more numerous in the prosperous cities of the north”, 
and they were set up “in the cornerstones of urban economies”.12 

Unsurprisingly, however, the authors of the guild figures for Hungary 
and Lower Austria do not interpret guild numbers in the same spirit.14 
Hungary and Lower Austria saw much larger numbers of new guilds 
established between 1600 and the later nineteenth century than Italy or the 
Low Countries, yet remained industrial backwaters characterized by very 
slow economic growth./2 High and growing guild numbers could also be 
associated with low per capita GDP and poor economic performance. 

This arises from a basic problem with using the number of guilds to 
infer their economic effects. Guild numbers merely show that a certain 
quantity of guilds were present in a particular time and place. They do not 
convey information about what these guilds sought to do, how successful 
they were in achieving it, or how their actions affected the economy. During 
the Dutch Golden Age (c. 1560-1670), as other scholars have pointed out, 
Dutch guilds proliferated, but they did so mainly in local rather than export 
industries, did not have political powers, and were weak or absent in many 
important industrial agglomerations and sectors.‘° Despite their numbers, 
Dutch guilds appeared so feeble compared to German and Austrian ones that 
the cameralist Johann Joachim Becher, who lived in Haarlem for three years 
in the 1670s, marvelled—inaccurately—that “the Hollanders have got rid of 
all guilds, and permitted competition, so that everyone is free to earn a living 
as he can”.“ The general lesson is that simply looking at the number of 
guilds in a particular place at a particular time cannot tell us what they did 
and thus how strong they were. 

Just as numbers did not mean guilds were strong, numbers did not mean 
guilds were beneficial. In the Northern and Southern Netherlands, the 
number of guilds increased in the medieval period at the same time as cities 
were expanding, and co-existed with the peak of prosperity of Bruges, 
Ghent, Antwerp, and Amsterdam. However, as De Munck, Lourens and 


Lucassen point out, these same guilds “also played a role in the inevitable 
periods of decline later, largely by protecting the interests of their 
members”.8 For Italy, Mocarelli interprets the continual rise in guild 
numbers between c. 1220 and c. 1800 and their greater numbers in rich 
northern than in poor southern cities as demonstrating that guilds were good 
for economic growth.12 However, Desmet and Parente analyze the same data 
and find an inverted-U relationship between guild presence and town size, 
which they ascribe to guilds’ tendency to block innovations that increased 
productivity. Very small towns, they argue, had markets too small to 
generate profits sufficient to cover the fixed costs of adopting innovations, 
so guilds did not have to form in such places to lobby against disruptive 
inventions. Very large cities, they contend, had markets so large that the 
profits from innovations were substantial enough to cover the costs of 
defeating and disbanding existing guilds. Only in medium-sized towns, they 
conclude, were markets and potential profits large enough to cover the costs 
of adopting innovations and thus motivating the formation of guilds to block 
them, but too small to underwrite political action to abolish such guilds.22 
Thus identical data on guild numbers sustain diametrically opposed 
conclusions about the relationship between guilds and economic growth. 
This means that we have to consider other measures of guild strength, which 
focus not just on the presence of guilds but on what they were able to do. 


CRAFTSMEN AND MERCHANTS 


The “class struggle” approach to guilds tries to do this, by assuming an 
inverse relationship between the strength of guilds and the strength of 
merchants.24 Adopting the assumption that craftsmen were “workers” and 
merchants were “capitalists”, this approach argues that where merchants 
were strong, guilds were weak. 

But this idea clashes with the evidence. For one thing, craft guilds were 
not organizations of “workers”. The members of craft guilds owned their 
own workshops and equipment, making them “capitalists” in the sense that 
they owned the means of production. The members of craft guilds were also 
employers of the industrial workforce, as Chapter 4 showed, often deploying 
guild regulations to discipline and coerce workers.*2 In fact, neither 


“worker” nor “capitalist” is the appropriate term for the members of craft 
guilds; instead, they were typically owners of small and medium-sized 
businesses.22 

One might argue that although the members of craft guilds were 
business owners and employers, they still differed from merchants because 
they did not specialize in trade. If one further assumes that industry and trade 
had fundamentally opposed interests, then perhaps there was an inverse 
relationship between the strength of guilds and the strength of merchants? 

But this too is problematic. In practice, the dividing line between 
craftsman and merchant was fluid. Most craft guilds included some masters 
who specialized more in selling wares and others who specialized more in 
making them. Other guilds were “sectoral” organizations combining both 
craftsmen and merchants working in the same branch. This fluidity between 
industrial and commercial activities undermines the assumption that 
merchant weakness can be used as an indicator of guild strength. 

Even when craftsmen and merchants formed separate guilds, strong 
merchant guilds did not mean weak craft guilds, or vice versa. A craft guild 
could have extensive privileges over its occupation, enforce them effectively, 
and yet co-exist with a merchant guild that also had extensive privileges 
over its occupation, which it also enforced effectively. In the Low Countries, 
according to Hugo Soly, “Merchants did not ordinarily oppose setting up 
formal craft guilds, provided that these organizations served their purposes. 
Restricting commercial competition was a constant concern of all those who 
traded export goods . . .”.24 In Scotland, although guilds of merchants and 
craftsmen struggled over demarcations between their respective entitlements, 
both worked together in town councils and parliaments to enforce guild 
privileges against non-guilded competitors.22 In most German textile 
industries, both craftsmen and merchants possessed strong guild 
organizations, which co-existed rather than exterminating one another.2° In 
Austria, powerful guilds of scythe-smiths coexisted with powerful 
associations of scythe-merchants, each corporate body effectively enforcing 
its own privileges.~2 In eighteenth- and nineteenth-century Bulgaria, textile 
guilds included merchants alongside craftsmen and “there were hardly any 
conflicts with the rest of the guild members; rather, one can speak of a 
convergence of the interests of the two groups”.22 In Portugal as late as the 


1820s, the privileges of merchant-manufacturers and those of craft guilds 
sustained one another in “a real functional logic”.22 

This makes sense. Two well-organized interest groups can readily 
collude to amass a pool of cartel rents by obtaining legal privileges, even if 
they then struggle over how to share out the loot. Merchant weakness is 


therefore a poor indicator of guild strength. 


INTERNAL COHESIVENESS 


A more informative measure of guild strength is internal cohesiveness. A 
social network is more likely to generate social capital if it fosters multiplex 
internal links, giving members multiple ways of putting pressure on each 
other not to deviate from shared norms. A cartel, likewise, is more likely to 
survive and flourish if it is cohesive enough to suppress free-riding members 
and punish interlopers. How, then, can we assess the internal cohesiveness of 
guilds? 


Occupational Homogeneity 


One important indicator of guild cohesiveness was occupational 
homogeneity. As one fifteenth-century Florentine fraternity put it, “mixture 
can bring discord”.22 Guilds tried to minimize discord by limiting mixture. 
As shown in the 88 observations from the qualitative database analyzed in 
Chapter 3, most guilds excluded any applicant who already practised another 
guilded occupation or who held membership in another guild. Guilds in the 
vast majority of medieval and early modern European societies banned 
occupational heterogeneity on principle. They required that a man practise 
no more than one guilded occupation, be a member of a single guild, and not 
change either guild or occupation throughout his life. This fostered 
cohesiveness in two ways, by limiting entry and by stifling internal diversity 
of interests. 

In a few European societies, guilds tolerated deviations from this norm, 
diluting the occupational homogeneity that created internal cohesion. In 
some, multiple guild memberships were permitted, as in some towns in the 


Southern Netherlands where up to 40 per cent of masters held membership 
in a second guild.*4 In others, guilds united different occupations, as in late 
medieval Flanders and Scotland where many towns either had a single guild 
combining merchants, retailers, and craftsmen or a handful of guilds each 
incorporating several crafts.22 In still other societies, such as Italy, guilds 
often sold “part-memberships” to outsiders whose primary membership was 
in another guild.22 

Italy also manifested a much more systematic deviation from the 
normal occupational homogeneity of guilds, by having a large number of 
“umbrella” guilds that sheltered highly disparate occupations.“ In early 
modern Rome, occupational homogeneity was rare enough that the 
candlemakers’ guild, whose masters made only candles, was described as 
“different from other trades of Rome”.22 Many great Italian cities also had 
“sectoral” guilds combining craftsmen and merchants involved in all aspects 
of the production and sale of products made of a particular fibre such as silk 
or wool.2© This occupational heterogeneity sometimes reduced internal 
cohesiveness sufficiently to dilute opposition to disruptive innovations, as 
we saw in Chapter 8. In France, most guilds were occupationally 
homogeneous, but the successful silk industry of Lyon had a sectoral guild 
combining merchants and different craft operations, giving rise to a 
heterogeneity of interests that extorted compromises from all and fostered 
unusual openness to innovation.*% 

Guilds in London displayed perhaps the most extreme occupational 
heterogeneity in Europe. The custom of London, as we saw in Chapter 3, 
entitled any “freeman” (citizen) to exercise any occupation, not just the one 
to which he had been apprenticed, while still remaining a member of the 
same guild.°2 In 1335, the London burrellers “claimed the right as freemen 
of the city to carry on any trade or mystery”, a claim confirmed by the city 
authorities in the teeth of objections from other textile guilds.*2 By the 
1430s, many members of the London tailors’ guild were operating as 
drapers, mercers, and merchants—without being members of those guilds.“! 
By 1500, most London guilds had members practising multiple occupations, 
and most London occupations had practitioners spread across multiple 
guilds.4* This occupational heterogeneity intensified during the sixteenth 
century and feeble attempts to “reform” it failed completely. 


Contemporaries recognized that heterogeneity reduced economic cohesion, 
as in 1636 when girdler members of the Girdlers’ Company complained 
“that for the most part the Maister and Wardens are gentlemen of other 
trades and therefore not experienced in the aforesaid Arte and are many 
times out of town to whom accesse cannot be had for reforming of abuses 
when and as need shall require”. In the same vein, members of the Founders’ 
Company complained that the guild’s officials were “not capable of judging 
of any thing relating to the Trade . . . being men of other callings”.“ 

But all these deviations from occupational homogeneity were highly 
exceptional. As we saw in Chapter 3, the predominant pattern in Europe was 
for a guild to comprise practitioners of a single occupation. In Germany, 
even in cities such as Augsburg where occupationally mixed guilds existed, 
the different occupations formed separate sub-guilds or trades with their own 
regulations, guildhalls, coffers, and registers. In the Holy Roman Empire 
of the German Nation more broadly, the norm of one occupation per guild 
was maintained in such extreme form that some guilds went so far as to 
conceal the fact that they combined men of adjacent occupations for fear of 
ostracism from other German guilds that applied the norm more strictly.*® 
Such homogeneity in turn increased a guild’s incentive and capacity to 
undertake unified action to suppress internal deviation and external 
competition. Conversely, in the Southern Netherlands, England, Scotland, 
and Italy, guilds were less able to organize collective action because they 
were often less homogeneous. France was an intermediate case. Most French 
towns maintained the norm of occupational homogeneity inside guilds, but 
there were important anomalies, such as Lyon, which had a dominant 
sectoral guild in silkworking, its most dynamic industry. 


Guild Assemblies 


Guild assemblies acted as a second source of internal cohesion. Face-to-face 
meetings reduced transaction costs among members, making it easier to 
organize collective action. In York, for instance, the customs of the city 
recorded in 1530 ordered guilds to hold assemblies where members were to 
“enter communication and counsel together of such things as they think best 
to be used within their occupation both to the laud and praise of God and 


profit for themselves”.44 Adam Smith took a more saturnine view of guild 
sociability in 1776 when he observed that “[p]eople of the same trade 
seldom meet together, even for merriment and diversion, but the 
conversation ends in a conspiracy against the public, or in some contrivance 
to raise prices.”*8 

Guild assemblies typically involved a standard set of activities that 
reinforced shared norms, conveyed information, imposed sanctions against 
deviations, and organized collective action. The meeting normally began 
with an oral reading of the guild’s ordinance, so that no member could claim 
ignorance of guild norms.*2 The assembly also typically entailed inviting, 
hearing, and judging accusations of deviations from these norms.22 
Punishment of offences was often delayed until the next assembly, so the 
entire membership could see justice done.2! Another regular feature was an 
oral canvass, in which each guild master was asked in turn whether he had 
any violation to report or suggestion to make for future litigation or 
lobbying.** The guild assembly thus provided a mechanism by which 
members recollected existing regulations, learned of new ones, reported 
violations, observed collective punishment, and planned collective action. 

One indicator of a guild’s strength is whether it could hold assemblies 
at all. In Leicester in 1260, for instance, the town sought to prevent the 
fullers from breaking away from the merchants and forming an independent 
guild by making them swear to refrain from separate meetings.22 In 1348, 
the authorities in Valencia forbade guild assemblies without government 
consent, since “unauthorized meetings had been followed by grave 
consequences” .4 In Nuremberg after the revolution of 1349, the authorities 
weakened craft guilds by banning banquets, religious observances, 
promenading, and singing; guild assemblies were tolerated, but only under 
strict supervision.22 In Toledo in the 1550s, the town council tried to deny 
the silk guild its own meeting house so as to prevent it from creating a 
“league” or “monopoly”.2° In 1796, when the Spanish crown abolished silk- 
twisters’ guilds, members of that occupation were prohibited from holding 
assemblies.24 Such official measures reflected the recognition that 
assemblies fostered guild strength and cohesion. 

Given that a guild was able to hold assemblies at all, an important 
indicator of its strength was how frequently it did so, as shown by the 


actions of the Venetian government in the 1260s, when it sought to constrain 
guilds’ powers by limiting them to two assemblies annually.22 The 
qualitative guilds database contains 50 observations of European guilds 
whose frequency of assemblies is known. Unfortunately, as Table 9.2 shows, 
the sample is quite narrow. Although it spans the 539 years from 1317 and 
1856, the medieval period accounts for only 4 per cent of observations, 
significantly lower than its share of the overall guilds database.22 Moreover, 
the sample derives from only four societies: Austria, Germany, Italy and 
Switzerland. Table 9.2 thus reflects only the state of affairs in a narrow range 
of guilds, almost certainly those that took their assemblies seriously enough 
to record them meticulously. 


T ABLE 9.2: Number of Months between Guild Assemblies, Various European Societies, 1317-1856 


Medieval Earlymodern Wholeperiod Whole period Whole period 


Society mean mean mean no. obs. % 
Austria — 8.4 8.4 11 22.0 
Germany — 6.8 6.8 3 6.0 
Italy 1.0 3.4 3.1 16 32.0 
Switzerland - 6.9 6.9 20 40.0 
Total mean 1.0 6.2 6.0 

Total no. obs. 2 48 50 

Total % 4.0 96.0 100.0 


Note: Observations of the form “6 to 7” have been averaged to 6.5. “mean” = mean no. months 
between assemblies. 
Source: Quantitative guilds database: 50 observations of the frequency of guild assemblies. 


Guilds in this sample held assemblies on average every six months. On 
the high-frequency end of the spectrum were Italian guilds which met on 
average every three months; on the less frequent, the Austrian guilds held 
assemblies on average every eight months. These guilds from early modern 
Italy and central Europe, therefore, were in a position to foster considerable 
internal cohesion, since their members assembled face-to-face twice every 
year. 

Austrian guilds were certainly on the cohesive end of the European 
spectrum, as emerges vividly from Thomas Buchner’s systematic 
comparison of guilds in Vienna and Amsterdam. In early modern Vienna, 
guilds assembled their entire membership at least four times a year at 
“Quatember” meetings where new masters were admitted, apprentices 
registered, religious services held, strategy and tactics discussed, and the 
resulting decisions written down in collective “resolutions”. The assembly 
systematically canvassed ordinary members for their views and elected sub- 
committees that sedulously monitored the guild officers and corporate 
finances. The assembly systematically incorporated the views of ordinary 
guild members into the guild’s petitions and lobbying campaigns. In early 
modern Amsterdam, by contrast, guilds completely lacked such mechanisms 
for fostering internal cohesion. Guilds seldom held regular assemblies, 
elected sub-committees to supervise guild finances, or set up procedures for 
ordinary members to monitor the guild officers. The guild elite monopolized 
the formulation of petitions, and ordinary masters had virtually no input. The 
result was a divergence of interests and internal conflict between ordinary 
members and the oligarchy, reducing cohesion and enfeebling the guild. 

There were thus wide differences in the frequency and effectiveness of 
assemblies across different guild systems. Austrian, German, Italian, and 
Swiss guilds held frequent assemblies, fostering internal cohesion. In the 
Northern Netherlands, by contrast, guilds apparently lacked such 
mechanisms for buttressing their ability to mobilize members internally and 
represent collective interests externally. 


Attendance at Guild Assemblies 


Wide differences also emerge in the case of another indicator of guild 
cohesion, the percentage of members attending assemblies. Guilds regarded 
poor attendance as a symptom of weakness. In 1438, for instance, the Bristol 
cordwainers’ guild lamented that members were absenting themselves from 
assemblies, which crippled the officers’ efforts to mobilize the craft to 
collective action.©! To prevent such deficits in cohesion, many guilds 
mandated compulsory attendance at assemblies, which they enforced by 
sending officers to remind members, physically fetching them on the day 
itself, and imposing penalties on absentees.®2 

Attendance rates nonetheless varied widely. Table 9.3 shows 16 
observations of European guilds that recorded attendance at their assemblies. 
The sample spans three and a half centuries, from 1409 to 1759, but derives 
from towns in only three societies, England, Germany, and Italy. Four of the 
observations for provincial England were of guilds that were mainly 
religious, although their activities may have been partly economic. The other 
guilds comprised practitioners of locally oriented crafts (coopers, 
fishmongers, tinkers), local commerce (mercers), and export-oriented proto- 
industry (worsted-weavers). 

As Table 9.3 shows, attendance at assemblies differed across guilds. On 
the “strong” end of the spectrum were the London coopers in the 1560s, the 
Alzey tinkers in the 1660s, and the Wildberg worsted-weavers from 1700 to 
1760, where 80 to 100 per cent of the mastership attended assemblies. The 
fraternity of Our Lady’s Nativity in the Norfolk town of Wymondham 
showed the same pattern, with attendance of 84 per cent in 1534. 


Table 9.3: Attendance at Guild Assemblies, Various European Societies, 1409-1759 


Locality rate (%) Society Period Occupation Attendance 
London England 1560s _ coopers (householders) 83.0 4 
London England 1590s _ coopers (householders) 57.94 


London England 1560s _ coopers (journeymen) 38.92 


London England 1590s _ coopers (journeymen) 13.5) 


London England 1610 _ fishmongers (yeomanry) 34.0¢ 
Stratford-upon-Avon England 1409 _ guild of the Holy Cross 53.2 d 
Stratford-upon-Avon England 1411 guild of the Holy Cross 43.2 d 
Stratford-upon-Avon England 1413 _ guild of the Holy Cross 64.0 4 


Wymondham, Norfolk England 1534 _ fraternity of Our Lady’s Nativity 84.0 a 


Wildberg district Germany 1703-8 worsted-weavers 100.0° 
Wildberg district Germany 1724-9 worsted-weavers 99.6¢ 
Wildberg district Germany 1730-9 worsted-weavers 100.0 © 


Wildberg district Germany 1740-8 worsted-weavers 94.0 


Wildberg district Germany 1750-9 worsted-weavers 96.0 © 
Alzey district Germany 1669 tinkers 81.0! 


Venice Italy early 17th c. mercers 10.08 


Notes and Sources: *Archer 1991, 115: number paying dues as % of “householder” members. 
Darcher 1991, 115: number paying dues as % of “journeyman” members. “Archer 1991, 115: 
number paying dues as % of “yeomanry” members. dR osser 2015, 141: number attending assembly 
as % of all members. “Ogilvie 1997, 322-3: number attending assembly as % of those paying 
compulsory dues (includes male masters plus practising widows). f Géttmann 1977 [Kefler], 131: 


number attending annual assembly as % of those obliged to attend. 8 Shaw 2006, 116: number 
voting at assembly as % of total members. 


On the “weak” end, by contrast, were guilds whose assemblies were 
attended by less than half of the members. These included both religious 
fraternities, such as the Stratford-upon-Avon guild of the Holy Cross with 
AO to 60 per cent attendance in the early fifteenth century, and a number of 
craft guilds, notably the Venetian mercers in the early seventeenth century 
and several of the London livery companies from the 1590s onwards, which 
had less than 40 per cent attendance. Ian Archer describes other London 
guilds as also seeing a steep decline in attendance rates by 1600, although 
he does not report precise figures. As one member of the Skinners’ 
Company remarked when fined for absence from the assembly, “What am I 
the better for the company?”®2 Low attendance at assemblies was an 
indicator of a guild that was “weak” in the sense that its members no longer 
believed it offered benefits sufficient to motivate participation. 

According to this criterion, guilds emerge as strong in mid-sixteenth- 
century London and in seventeenth- and eighteenth-century Germany, 
where we observe over four-fifths of members attending assemblies. On the 
other end of the spectrum, guilds emerge as weak—or at least incohesive— 
by c. 1600 in Venice and London, as only a minority of guild members 
bothered to turn up at meetings. Low participation rates weakened guilds’ 


ability to mobilize members to monitor each other or organize outside 
action. 


GuILDsS AND GOVERNMENTS 


Guilds’ strength also depended on relationships with the rest of the 
institutional framework of pre-modern society. For the reasons discussed in 
Chapter 2, political institutions were crucial. But guilds’ political strength 
was itself multidimensional. Direct representation in town councils or 
national parliaments could enhance guild strength. But even without such 
representation, guilds had other ways of gaining political support. 
Conversely, the political authorities could undermine guild strength by 
withholding recognition of their right to exist at all—something that 
afflicted all guilds in the end, though it took over a century to happen 
everywhere in Europe. 


Political Representation 


Representation in the decision-making bodies of government—the councils 
of city-states, the parliaments of territorial states—could help guilds 
achieve their ends. Across pre-modern Europe as a whole, David Stasavage 
draws a distinction between “autonomous” cities where guilds were 
stronger because they enjoyed direct political representation, and “non- 
autonomous” towns where lack of representation weakened guilds.® This 
distinction, devised mainly for merchant guilds, works less well for craft 
guilds. 

After the guild struggles of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
discussed in Chapter 2, craft guilds came to play a substantial role in the 
government of many of the 50 to 200 Free Imperial Cities of German- 
speaking central Europe.® In the German south, where Free Imperial Cities 
were most numerous, the foremen of the guilds often automatically 
occupied seats on the town council, within which they formed an 
autonomous “guild-masters’ bench” from 1300 to at least 1650.°° Even 
further north in Germany, there were Free Imperial Cities such as Aachen 


where until c. 1800 the government was elected by guild representatives, 
among whom craftsmen predominated.°4 

But city-states did not inevitably grant political representation to guilds 
of craftsmen. In Italy, unlike Germany, city-states had representative 
institutions that were more often dominated by merchant guilds or by 
“sectoral” guilds in which merchants had a dominant voice. Guilds of 
artisans and petty traders seldom enjoyed political representation.®2 Where 
this measure of guild strength is concerned, Italy comes out on the weak 
end of the spectrum even though it had many city-states. 

But there were also territorial states in which craft guilds were strong 
due to their constitutional role in representative institutions. In fifteenth- 
and sixteenth-century Scotland, for instance, the “craft deacons” (guild 
headmen) elected parliamentary delegates, and the craft guilds of several 
Scottish towns enjoyed guaranteed seats in Parliament; when Scottish 
guilds lost their automatic entitlement to parliamentary representation in 
1672, they also lost economic strength.© In the southwest German territory 
of Wiirttemberg, from c. 1500 onwards the guilds had a major voice in 
selecting delegates to the powerful parliament, which ensured the 
enforcement of guild privileges and the survival of the guilds themselves 
until 1862.2 In Sweden between 1719 and 1772, craftsmen participated in 
elections to the Rikdagen (parliament), and by 1771 made up 12 per cent of 
the Burghers’ Estate. This political representation gave rise to guild-friendly 
legislation, notably the 1720 craft law, which rolled out guild regulation 
across the secondary sector, and a 1734 decree strictly limiting workshop 
numbers. In the Southern Netherlands, too, guilds enjoyed a certain 
degree of political representation, which enabled them to manipulate the 
public powers to enforce guild regulations—more than in the Northern 
Netherlands, at any rate, though much less than in Germany or Sweden. 

On the other end of the spectrum were England and the Northern 
Netherlands, where craft guilds enjoyed even less political representation 
than in Italy. In the Northern Netherlands, guilds played no important role 
in political affairs, and consequently found it hard to get either provincial or 
central governments to enforce their privileges. In England, the small 
degree of parliamentary representation guilds enjoyed seldom secured them 
effective economic enforcement. In York in 1584, for instance, the guilds 


lobbied for the entitlement to inspect and regulate a guild-free “immunity” 
under cathedral jurisdiction, but the local MPs failed to persuade 
Parliament.“ In London, too, guild lobbying of municipal, parliamentary, 
and royal government became so ineffectual by the later sixteenth century 
that guild privileges enjoyed at best “intermittent and faltering 
regulation”.2 In 1605, the London skinners’ guild regarded parliamentary 
lobbying for enforcement of its privileges as so futile that its wardens 
refused to devote further funds to it. 

According to this criterion, guilds derived strength from political 
representation in many German city-states, in German territorial states such 
as Wiirttemberg, in eighteenth-century Sweden, in Scotland before 1672, 
and in the Southern Netherlands (at least compared to its northern 
neighbour). By contrast, guilds were weakened by their lack of political 
representation in the Northern Netherlands, England, many Italian city- 
states, and Scotland after 1672. 


Support from the Crown 


Crown support could also reinforce guild strength. For one thing, as we saw 
in Chapter 2, guilds often secured direct royal confirmation of their 
charters, ordinances, and other privileges, giving them greater legitimacy. 
Guilds also sometimes obtained royal decrees entitling them to 
representation at lower levels of government, particularly on town councils. 
By c. 1500, guilds in most European societies were procuring royal 
confirmation of earlier municipal, provincial, or customary privileges. In 
the German territory of Wiirttemberg, for instance, the princely government 
began in the sixteenth century to issue national ordinances for previously 
local or regional guilds; the crown continued to issue and confirm guild 
privileges until 1862.” In France, too, guilds were strengthened in 1581 
when the crown issued an edict requiring all major crafts in most French 
cities, including Paris, to be organized into guilds with compulsory 
membership; guilds were bolstered still further in the second half of the 
seventeenth century when they were assigned a central role in royal taxation 


and regulation. 


At the other end of the spectrum, guilds in England largely failed to 
secure royal confirmation of their charters. The crown was only willing to 
grant charters to the London companies, and then only at eye-watering 
prices. The scale of the problem can be seen in York where in 1485 only 
two guilds (the merchants and the weavers) had royal charters, compared to 
49 with merely municipal charters and 19 with no formal charters at all; 
when the tailors got their royal charter in 1662, they became only the third 
York guild to be recognized by the crown.” As early as 1503-4, Henry VII 
legislated to restrain guild ordinances, on the grounds that they often ran 
counter to royal prerogative, the common law, and the liberty of the subject; 
he also forbade the implementation of guild regulations without permission 
from the chancellor, treasurer, and several chief justices.22 Those provincial 
English guilds that did obtain royal charters were often short-lived, and in 
1620 the Privy Council decided that guilds in provincial towns “were 
generally injurious”, an attitude reflected in the unwillingness of the central 
government to grant any further guild incorporations in the provinces. As a 
result, most provincial English guilds relied for legitimacy on local borough 
corporations, tying them to the apron strings of local mayors and burgesses, 
which made them “weaker and more dependent on the urban authorities 
than their London counterparts”.®4 

A second way the crown strengthened guilds was by decreeing their 
representation at lower levels of government. In Catalonia, for instance, the 
crown ordered that master artisans were to occupy guaranteed seats on town 
councils, with the result that by 1257, 85 of the 200 representatives in the 
Barcelona city council were artisans; in 1454, new royal privileges gave the 
Barcelona craft guilds 64 of 144 town council positions; despite subsequent 
restrictions, the guilds retained significant political representation in 
Barcelona well into the seventeenth century.84 In Portugal, too, the crown 
guaranteed guilds representation on town councils: in 1384 King Jodo I 
granted each Lisbon craft guild the right to elect two representatives to the 
municipal governing council, and King Afonso V (r. 1432-81) granted 
similar representation to guilds in a number of other towns, including Porto. 
Partly for this reason, Portuguese guilds fortified their powers throughout 
the early modern period and survived until 1877.82 


According to the criterion of crown support, guilds were strong in 
Germany, Spain, Portugal, and France, where rulers either confirmed guild 
privileges in national legislation or compelled cities to grant them 
representation on town councils. On the other end of the spectrum were 
societies such as England, where provincial guilds largely failed to secure 
royal charters, and even the London livery companies only secured crown 
support at stiff prices. 


Enforcement by Public Officials and Legal System 


Guild strength depended not just on formal political representation but, as 
Hugo Soly points out, on “the extent to which the members of these 
organizations could regulate the occupation; ‘powerful’ guilds could impose 
penalties on those who violated the regulations”.“4 As long as guilds 
enjoyed day-to-day enforcement from the administrative and legal system, 
they could stay strong without formal political representation. 

Early modern Germany provides an excellent example of this 
mechanism. After the period of so-called “guild government” (c. 1350-c. 
1650), the political representation of guilds diminished in many German 
city-states, but guilds’ privileges and functions remained strong.®° In 
German territorial states, guilds might lack parliamentary representation 
and even jurisdictional autonomy, but this hardly decreased their power to 
regulate economic activity. Engaging in most crafts and trades remained 
impossible without guild membership. Precisely because guild officers were 
overseen by public officials, they enjoyed public legitimacy in enforcing 
their entry barriers, apprenticeship, and journeymanship requirements, inter- 
guild demarcations, limits on competition, fixing of prices and supplies, 
restrictions on workshop size, equipment limits, market privileges, and 
protection against foreigners.2° Guilds derived their strength from utility to 
the state rather than from representation in parliament. Well into the 
nineteenth century, as Christiane Eisenberg points out, “the numerous 
German sovereigns expected [guilds] to support municipal authorities’ 
efforts to execute social control of the lower classes, as well as to collect 


trade taxes in their respective territories” 24 


In France, too, guilds remained strong because they were useful to the 
state. The French Estates-General (national parliament) did not even meet 
for most of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and in any case did 
not grant direct representation to guilds. But throughout the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, the French bureaucracy and legal system 
systematically maintained, extended, and enforced the privileges of the 
guilds, which they relied on for industrial regulation and tax collection. 

Portugal provides a vivid illustration of how guild privileges could be 
enforced by the bureaucracy and legal system even when parliament 
fundamentally opposed them. In the first third of the nineteenth century, the 
first “liberal” Portuguese state found itself compelled to compromise with 
the powerful guilds, “even though at the level of parliamentary discourse, 
criticizing these institutions and praising liberal competition were 
dominant” .®2 

Societies such as these, where guilds continued to enjoy regulation 
from public officials and the legal system without any formal political 
representation, contrast strikingly with England, where by c. 1600 officials, 
magistrates, and judges were increasingly refusing to uphold guild 
privileges, invoking countervailing legal principles reaching back to Magna 
Carta. In London in 1598, when the merchant-tailors’ guild sought to 
enforce its rule that a member must get at least half his cloths dressed by a 
fellow guild member, the judges decided against the merchant-tailors on the 
grounds that the guild rule violated the common law by creating a 
monopoly: “a rule of such nature as to bring all trade or traffic into the 
hands of one company, or one person, and to exclude all others, is 
illegal”.22 In 1613, the London upholsters’ guild prosecuted a man for 
working as an upholsterer after he had served his apprenticeship as a wool 
packer; the judges found against the guild, arguing that apprenticeship 
requirements covered only skilled trades, whereas upholstering was neither 
a “trade nor a mystery and did not require any skill”. Moreover, the 
defendant was a resident of London, a city whose “custom”, guaranteed in 
Magna Carta, permitted a freeman to practice any trade or manual 
occupation within its area. According to Edward Coke, who was one of the 
judges, “a general law shall not take away any part of Magna Carta [and 
consequently] a man is not to be [unduly] restrained that he shall not labor 


for his living”.24 The following year, the Ipswich tailors’ guild tried to close 
down the business of a man who was working as a tailor without having 
served his apprenticeship in the guild or having otherwise secured its 
approval. As we saw in Chapter 7, the justices of the King’s Bench reached 
a landmark legal judgment against the guild on the grounds “that [under] 
the common law, no man could be prohibited from working in any lawful 
trade, for the law abhors idleness, the mother of all evil . . . and therefor 
[sic] the common law abhors all monopolies, which prohibit any from 
working in any lawful trade”.22 A similar case arose in Newbury in 1617, 
when the weavers’ guild complained that a man called Staps was working 
as a weaver without being a member of the guild. The judge decided against 
the guild, citing three grounds: “First, the common law did not forbid any 
man to exercise any trade, were he trained or not trained to it, or to exercise 
more trades than one. . . secondly, that the law [forbade] no man to use any 
trade privately. .. . Thirdly, that the law [forbade] . .. no man to exercise a 
trade publicly, that had been an apprentice to it wheresoever”.22 As such 
cases show, by 1600 or shortly thereafter, English guilds could no longer 
rely on enforcement from the legal system. Instead, judges were repeatedly 
invalidating guild privileges in favour of the fundamental rights of the 
individual “to labour for his living”. 

Guilds thus enjoyed considerable strength in France, Portugal, and 
Germany, even where they lacked formal political representation, because 
of their support from the bureaucracy and the legal system. In such 
societies, guilds intensified and entrenched their political support after c. 
1550, as they became increasingly indispensable to the regulatory and fiscal 
ambitions of the expanding early modern state. The opposite happened in 
societies such as England, where by 1600 at latest, officials and judges were 
increasingly refusing to uphold guilds against insiders and outsiders who 
breached their privileges. 


Political Permission to Exist 


A final political determinant of guilds’ strength was whether the authorities 
allowed them to exist at all. In the medieval and early modern periods, there 
were already a few cities, such as Nuremberg, Douai, and Leiden, where for 


long stretches of time the political authorities weakened guilds, excluded 
them from certain sectors, or even abolished them.24 There were also 
societies, notably England and the Low Countries, that had extensive quasi- 
urban agglomerations and even some true urban centres in which the 
political authorities did not recognize guild privileges. But it was not until 
the 1770s, as Table 9.4 shows, that “enlightened” regimes began to abolish 
guilds permanently across entire polities. 

The first governments to abolish guilds were in small Italian 
principalities: Tuscany in 1770, Lombardy in 1771, Sicily in 1786, Milan in 
1787. In France, the royal government temporarily abolished guilds in 1776 
under its “enlightened” Controller General, Turgot, but resistance from 
other political forces proved too strong: Turgot was dismissed six months 
later and the guilds were restored. The 1789 Revolution did not 
immediately cause the French guilds to disappear, unsurprisingly given that 
less than 5 per cent of the cahiers de doléance submitted by urban bodies 
called for guild abolition.2? It was only in 1791, after hesitating painfully 
for 18 months, that the French Revolutionary parliament finally abolished 
the guilds. As France conquered neighbouring European polities over the 
ensuing years, French occupation governments or allied regimes imposed 
French-style institutional reforms including guild abolition: in the Southern 
Netherlands in 1795, Bologna in 1796, most of the German Rhineland in 
1797-98, and the Northern Netherlands after 1798 (though abolition was 
not completed until 1818). Defeat by the French also set in motion the 
abolition of guilds in Rome in 1801, the Prussian territories after 1806, and 
Venice in 1806-1808. 

But there were also many European governments that did not abolish 
guilds until long after the Napoleonic era. It took until 1844 for all 
remaining Italian polities to dissolve their guilds. Some Swiss cantons 
abolished guilds in 1798, but others did not do so until 1874. Many other 
States in southern, central, and Nordic Europe—Austria, Hungary, Portugal, 
a large number of German states, and all the Scandinavian ones—only 
abolished their guilds in the 1850s or even later. Hungary and Romania 
retained their guilds until 1870, Portugal until 1877. In Austria, although 
the Commercial Law of 1859 formally abolished guilds, it merely replaced 
them with compulsory “commercial associations” that were almost 


indistinguishable from guilds and survived until 1883.2° The political 
abolition of guilds in Europe thus drew itself out across more than 120 
years, from 1760 to the 1880s. 


T ABLE 9.4: Dates of Guild Abolition in Different European Countries, 1770-1877 


Political Unit Date 

Austria 1859-60, 1883 
Bohemia 1859-60, 1883 
Denmark 1862 

England 1835 

Estonia 1866 

Finland 1868 

France 1776, 1791 
Germany: Aachen 1798 
Germany: Baden 1862 
Germany: Bavaria 1868-9 
Germany: Berg (Duchy) 1809 
Germany: Bremen 1865 
Germany: Cologne 1797 
Germany: Hamburg 1865 


Germany: Hannover (Kingdom) 1867 


Germany: 


Germany: 


Germany: 


Germany: 


Germany: 


Germany: 


Germany: 


Germany: 


Germany: 


Germany: 


Germany: 


Hungary 


Hanseatic states 


Liibeck 


Mecklenburg 


Nassau 


Prussia 


Prussian Rhineland (right bank) 


Prussian Westphalia 


Rhineland (left bank) 


Saxony 


Schleswig-Holstein 


Wiirttemberg 


Italy: Altare, Piedmont 


Italy: Bologna 


Italy: Lombardy 


Italy: Milan 


Italy: Naples (Kingdom) 


Italy: Palermo 


Italy: Piedmont 


1869 


1868 


1869 


1819/1860 


1811 


1806 


1806 


1798 


1862 


1867 


1862 


1872 


1823 


1796 


1771 


1787 


1821 


1822 


1844 


Italy: Rome 


Italy: Sardinia 


Italy: Sicily 


Italy: Turin 


Italy: Tuscany 


Italy: Venice 


Luxembourg (Southern Netherlands) 


Netherlands 


Norway 


Poland 


Portugal 


Romania 


Southern Netherlands (Belgium) 


Spain 


Sweden 


Switzerland (varied across cantons) 


1801/1804 


1844/1864 


1786 


1844 


1770 


1806/1808 


1795 


1798/1818 


1869 


1821 


1877 


1870 


1795 


1834-6 


1846/1862/1864 


1798-1802, 1874 


Source: Quantitative guilds database: 50 observations of date(s) of guild abolition in European 
polities. An expression of the form “1859-60” indicates that the process of abolition spanned the 
two dates. The form “1844/1864” indicates partial abolition at first date, full abolition at second. 
The form “1776, 1791” indicate failed abolition at first date, successful abolition at last date. 


Political abolition may have been a sufficient condition for guilds’ 
losing economic power, but it cannot be seen as necessary. This is 


illustrated by England, where guilds were not formally abolished until the 
Municipal Corporations Act of 1835, even though (or perhaps precisely 
because) they had lost economic power generations or centuries earlier.24 
The date at which the state terminated the right of guilds to exist marked the 
definitive end of their economic entitlements, but whether guilds had been 
able to enforce these entitlements up until abolition can only be measured 
using other indicators. 


GUILDS AND THE URBAN SYSTEM 


The strength of guilds was also linked with another key component of the 
institutional system: towns. Guilds were stronger where they enjoyed 
representation in urban government, where municipal officials and courts 
helped them enforce their privileges, where there were no guild-free towns, 
where towns did not compete vigorously with one another, and where towns 
were able to regulate the surrounding countryside. These five features of 
urban institutions were often positively associated with one another, but 
they were seldom perfectly correlated. 


Guild Representation in Town Government 


Guilds were stronger where they were represented in town government. 
Even in territorial states, guilds were often buttressed by their 
representation on town councils, regardless of whether they were supported 
by the princely authorities. This emerges clearly from guilds’ strength in 
many territorial states of German-speaking central Europe, including 
Austria, Bavaria, Wiirttemberg, and a number of Swiss cantons. In Iberia, 
too, craft guilds were bolstered by their guaranteed representation in town 
governments, in the cases of Catalonia and Portugal with explicit royal 
backing.22 

In the Low Countries, by contrast, guilds enjoyed much less 
representation in town governments, reducing their capacity to defend their 
economic privileges. In the Northern Netherlands, guilds were somewhat 
stronger in the economically backward eastern and southern provinces, 


where they had some representation in town governments, but they were 
weak in the advanced maritime provinces of Holland, Zeeland and 
Friesland, where they had almost no voice in the governance of the great 
Dutch trading cities.12° In the Southern Netherlands, guild representation in 
town government was higher than in the North, but still low by European 
standards: even town councils with guild representation often rolled back 
guild entry barriers or even temporarily suspended entire guilds, as the 
Antwerp town council did to the presumptuous dyers’ guild in the late 
sixteenth century.124 

England was another society in which the extent of guild 
representation in town government varied regionally but was overall weak 
and uneven by European standards. Inside England, guilds maintained their 
powers most effectively in London and the old corporate boroughs where 
they enjoyed representation in town government. They failed to take root 
entirely, by contrast, in the English dockyard towns, the new industrial 
towns, and the numerous and rapidly growing rural market towns, where 
there was no provision for any guild role in municipal government.122 Even 
in the old borough towns, craftsmen typically remained institutionally 
subordinated until the end of the fifteenth century, and in the few smaller 
towns where guilds maintained political influence they remained politically 
overshadowed by the merchants.122 Outside London and one or two 
exceptional northern towns such as York, English guilds were purely 
economic bodies with no political functions, fully controlled by town 
governments.204 

In London, guilds had representation in urban government, but the 
city’s institutional peculiarities severely restricted their ability to make this 
economically effective. The liverymen (the elite members) of the fifty 
“livery companies” (the elite of the seventy London guilds) elected the Lord 
Mayor, one of the two sheriffs, and two of the city’s four MPs. But the 
“custom of London” diluted the motivation and ability of any London guild 
to mobilize this political representation in the interests of practitioners of a 
particular occupation. As we have seen, any “freeman” (London citizen) 
was entitled to enter a guild by “purchase” (paying a fee) or “patrimony” 
(being a member’s son) instead of “servitude” (having been apprenticed to 
that occupation), and subsequently to practise any occupation. This custom 


was confirmed for the textile sector as early as 1335, when the city 
authorities proclaimed that “it should be henceforward lawful for all 
freemen to set up looms in their hostels and elsewhere, and to weave cloth 
and sell it at will, so long as the King received his yearly farm”. It was 
well established for other London trades at latest by c. 1500, and by c. 1600 
no London guild was able to limit membership to practitioners of the 
occupation from which the guild took its name.222 As the guilds themselves 
complained, this greatly reduced their capacity to focus their political 
influence on pursuing coherent economic interests.124 

Taking a comparative perspective across Europe as a whole, therefore, 
we see that guilds enjoyed considerable strength because of their 
representation in town government in German city states, some German 
territorial states, Austria, Spain, and Portugal. On the other end of the 
spectrum, guilds were weak in the Northern Netherlands and England 
because they had little political influence in most important cities. The 
Southern Netherlands was an intermediate case, with greater guild 
representation in town government than in the Northern Netherlands but 
much less than in neighbouring Germany. 


Enforcement of Guild Privileges by Town Officials 


Guilds could also be robust without municipal representation so long as 
town officials had other incentives to enforce guild regulations. In 
Germany, even where guilds lacked formal representation in town 
government, they often still enjoyed enforcement of their privileges by 
urban officials because of their key role in taxation and regulation The 
Same was true in Austria, where guilds were expressly excluded from 
representation in the Viennese city government after 1526, yet retained their 
privileged economic position until 1859 because of their importance for tax 
collection and industrial regulation. 12 

In England and the Southern Netherlands, by contrast, town officials 
were often reluctant to enforce guild privileges. In the Southern 
Netherlands, despite guilds’ representation in town government, their 
regulations on such central issues as workshop size and sub-contracting 


were routinely violated, “thanks to the fact that the municipally approved 
guild statutes tacitly overlooked the practice”.2 In Antwerp after c. 1670, 
the municipal authorities became much less willing to permit guilds to bring 
litigation to municipal courts and guilds which did so obtained much less 
favourable verdicts.+ The same was true in London, where guilds were 
represented in the city government, but by 1600 were increasingly unable to 
obtain enforcement for their privileges from municipal officials or law- 
courts./4 

When we compare different parts of Europe, therefore, this measure of 
guild strength shows substantial differences across societies. German and 
Austrian guilds maintained their entry barriers and market privileges even 
when they did not have representation in town governments, because they 
continued to enjoy support from the organs of municipal administration. 
Guilds in England and the Southern Netherlands, by contrast, were 
economically much weaker, even when they did have political 
representation, because municipal officials and town legal systems 
increasingly refused to enforce their privileges. 


Towns or Occupations without Guilds 


Guild lost strength where they were not pervasive across the urban system. 
In some European societies all towns had guilds, whereas in others there 
were towns without guilds. In some towns, virtually all craft occupations 
and many services were guilded, while in others many normally guilded 
occupations were guild-free. Guilds became more fragile in urban systems 
where some or all occupations were non-guilded, since such activities 
spawned low-cost competitors that threatened the high-cost guild producers. 
Guilds were most robust in European societies where there were 
virtually no towns that were guild-free or that had guild-free crafts and 
trades. In most of German-speaking central Europe, Scandinavia, and 
Spain, from c. 1500 onwards governments increasingly made the guild 
system standard and universal, both for fiscal reasons and to prevent 
conflict between guilded and guild-free towns. Spain, for instance, had no 
guild-free cities, and guilds increasingly extended their regulation into 
small towns and rural areas from the later fifteenth century onwards.+8 In 


the German territory of Wiirttemberg, the sixteenth century saw all crafts 
compulsorily organized into district-level guilds that regulated both towns 
and villages.44 In Sweden, the national guild code required any craftsman 
in a town lacking a guild in that occupation to join the relevant guild in 
another town; the only exception was Eskiltuna, founded in 1771 asa 
deliberate exception—a “free town” without guilds.42 

On the other end of the spectrum we find societies such as England 
and the Northern Netherlands, where guilds were absent from a surprising 
number of towns and occupations.4/° In England, even in the medieval 
period there were virtually guild-free towns such as Wilton (famous for 
carpet-making), where all guilds but one disappeared in the thirteenth 
century and the final guild vanished in the fifteenth, creating a safe haven 
for one of the few permanent Jewish communities in England.“/2 More 
English towns lost their guilds permanently after 1546, when the crown 
abolished religious guilds and confiscated the religious property of craft 
guilds.448 Although purely occupational guilds survived or reconstituted 
themselves in London and many borough towns after 1546, they vanished 
forever in towns such as King’s Lynn. According to one estimate, by the 
late sixteenth century only one-quarter of the guilds in existence at the 
beginning of the century still survived.t!2 Over half the urban population 
lived in small towns, most of which by 1650 lacked functioning guilds; by 
1689, “of 200 towns in England, only a quarter had any organised gilds at 
all”.422 Many new and expanding urban centres in England never had 
guilds: dockyard and spa towns; smaller unincorporated towns; towns in 
upland areas of the north; and fast-growing industrial centres such as 
Birmingham, Manchester, Halifax, and Wolverhampton.+2! By the 
seventeenth century, the existence in England of so many towns that 
enjoyed the agglomeration economies of urban centres without having 
guilds created a competitive urban system that inevitably weakened the 
market segmentation on which, as we have seen, the economic power of 
guilds relied. 

In the Northern Netherlands, likewise, many towns lacked guilds 
completely. Of the 158 early modern Dutch towns, about one-quarter had 
no guilds at all: some of these were small, but many were fast-growing 


industrial centres whose magistracies simply opposed guild formation.424 


The Dutch Republic also had numerous quasi-urban agglomerations that 
had more inhabitants than many towns, but lacked urban charters and hence 
did not have guilds.422 Even in guilded Dutch towns, guilds did not exist in 
all occupations. Leiden, the most important Dutch textile centre, virtually 
abolished its textile guilds in the sixteenth century, replacing them with 
public regulatory institutions called neringen that were open to all 
practitioners.4*4 Leiden also formed guilds late or not at all in normally 
guilded occupations such as painting, printing, and bookbinding“? Other 
Dutch towns were more thoroughly guilded than Leiden, but often had 
virtually guild-free textile sectors. As Hugo Soly points out, 


The overwhelming majority of the textile producers in the United Provinces, employers and 

employees alike, operated outside the corporative context. Only a tiny minority of the 

thousands of manual artisans working for the new drapery in Leiden, the most important 

textile centre, belonged to a craft guild. Nor were the wool weavers and silk weavers in 

Amsterdam, the linen bleachers in Haarlem, the cloth weavers in Delft, or the producers of 
126 


serges and fustians in Gouda organized in guilds.-<~ 
Guilds were also missing from some of the most important non-textile 
export industries in the Northern Netherlands, including tobacco-spinning, 
sugar-refining, diamond-processing, beer-brewing, soap-making, and 
calico-printing.4“4 Important commercial activities, such as the second-hand 
trade, had guilds in only eight Dutch towns (5 per cent of the total), 
compared to virtually 100 per cent of towns in the Southern Netherlands or 
Germany."28 

France was an intermediate case. The famous French royal guild 
ordinance of 1581 lamented that “the majority of the craftsmen in our 
kingdom, particularly in towns, hamlets and other places where there is 
neither gild master nor warden to test their products, have become so 
independent that the majority of them are not half as good and reliable as 
they ought to be”.422 Although this ordinance enjoyed some success in 
extending guilds into such “independent” localities, a number of French 
towns did not have guilds at all, and others remained only lightly 
guilded.422 Lyon, for instance, had the most successful silk industry in 
Europe, but prided itself on its status as a “free town” which, until the mid- 
sixteenth century, had almost no legally recognized guilds, and even 
thereafter developed, in its dynamic silk industry, an Italian-style “sectoral” 


guild whose strength was tempered by internal heterogeneity.42! Roubaix, 


too, exploited its seigneurial protection from guild regulation to develop 
dynamic and innovative textile industries that challenged the guilds of 
neighbouring Lille.432 France also had large cities where many normally 
guilded occupations lacked guilds. Paris had some of France’s most 
powerful guilds, but in the thirteenth century an estimated 23 per cent of its 
crafts were not guilded, rising to an estimated fifty per cent by 1673; the 
city only became pervasively guilded after 1700.+23 In Poitiers as late as 
1708, only 54 per cent of crafts had guilds; in Chatellerault, the next-largest 
town in Poitou, it was less than one-third.4“4 In Bordeaux in 1762, there 
were 85 organized trades, of which 46 per cent had royal statutes, 12 per 
cent had informal regulations without official statutes, and 42 per cent 
(employing 54 per cent of the city’s artisans) were “free trades” with no 
guilds, open to anyone./22 

Italy was another intermediate case. On the one hand, most of the 
central and north Italian city-states were comprehensively guilded 
themselves and used their political powers to intensify guild regulation in 
subject cities.42® On the other hand, there were important industrial cities, 
such as Vicenza, where guilds were notoriously weak and the successful 
silk industry was wholly non-guilded until 1652, when Venice forced it to 
set up a guild which then remained wholly inactive.1“4 The existence of 
centres such as Vicenza, whose major industries were guild-free, put 
competitive pressure on guilds in other Italian cities. They could only 
maintain guild strength by deploying political coercion. 

In a European perspective, therefore, guilds were strong in German- 
speaking central Europe, Scandinavia, and Spain because of their sheer 
pervasiveness, which intensified after 1500 because of the standardizing 
initiatives of the early modern state. France and Italy were intermediate 
cases. Political authorities there tried to make guilds pervasive across the 
urban system, but they did not entirely succeed. On the other end of the 
spectrum, societies such as England and the Northern Netherlands had 
highly diversified urban systems in which non-guilded towns and 
occupations exerted competitive pressure on their guilded neighbours, 
weakening the ability of all guilds to enforce their privileges. 


Inter-Urban Competition 


Even in urban systems in which virtually all towns had guilds, the intensity 
of competition between towns affected the strength of those guilds. Towns 
often owed their establishment to favourable geographical endowments— 
harbours, trade routes, ore deposits. Such endowments created “locational 
rents” protecting a town’s producers from competition to some extent. But 
if a region was densely urbanized, this natural protection was diluted by the 
proximity of other towns whose guilded producers also enjoyed locational 
advantages. 

In densely urbanized zones of Europe, towns were so close to one 
another that they could only protect themselves from competition 
institutionally, via strong urban privileges, state protection, or political 
borders. Both Italy and the Low Countries were densely urbanized, for 
example, but the two regions diverged in the late medieval period. For one 
thing, each Italian city-state erected political protections for its own guilds 
against those of nearby cities, whereas each Flemish or Dutch city was 
located in a territorial or federal state, and therefore could provide much 
less political protection to its own guilds against competition from guilds of 
nearby cities. For another, topographical barriers increased the costs of 
inter-guild competition in northern Italy, while flat land, numerous rivers, 
and an expanding canal system decreased natural barriers to inter-urban 
competition in the Low Countries. England also benefited from a 
competitive urban system, in which towns’ economic contention was 
intensified by a long coastline served by low-cost shipping (virtually all the 
towns that experienced growth in early modern England were ports). In 
addition, English towns found it difficult to get government protection 
against industrial or commercial competition emanating from rival 
towns.138 

In other European societies, by contrast, guilds benefited from the fact 
that competition between towns was much less vigorous, whether for 
geographical or institutional reasons. France, for instance, was not highly 
urbanized and its towns used locational advantages, their own political 
weight, and royal decrees to protect their guilds from those of other French 
towns. Scotland, too, was not highly urbanized, and its major towns 


protected themselves from one another’s competition by agreeing on 
spheres of interest through the Convention of Royal Burghs; not until the 
Act of 1672 were these burgh monopolies dismantled, opening up Scottish 
guilds to competition from the guilds of other burghs, as well as non- 
guilded producers outside the burghs.422 

In a European perspective, therefore, guilds enjoyed considerable 
strength in societies such as Scotland before 1672, Italy, and France because 
of barriers—whether geographical or political—that protecting the guilds of 
one town from the competition posed by guilds in other towns. In the 
Southern Netherlands, the Northern Netherlands, and England, by contrast, 
lower geographical and institutional barriers between towns created a 
competitive urban system, making it harder for guilds to profit from market 
segmentation and locational rents. 


'Town-Country RELATIONS 


Guilds were also stronger where they could suppress rural competition. 
Towns enjoyed agglomeration economies—spillover benefits from access 
to clusters of skilled workers, specialized inputs, finance, and innovative 
ideas—which created advantages for urban guild members. Despite these 
urban advantages, however, non-guilded rural areas generated constant 
competitive pressure. To maintain their strength, guilds had to suppress 
their rural rivals. One approach was to intensify urban control over the 
surrounding countryside. Towns could not stamp out rural crafts and 
services completely. But they could increase rural costs and risks by 
limiting villagers and peasants to low-value work and enforcing urban guild 
monopolies over higher-value-added processing and commerce. 

In some societies, towns had little control over the countryside. In the 
Northern and Southern Netherlands, for instance, a dense network of towns 
with “conflicting privileges and overlapping rural hinterlands” prevented 
the guilds of any one town from controlling even the immediate 
countryside. “2 From the medieval period onwards, the Southern 
Netherlands saw a huge growth in rural textile production which neither 
towns nor guilds were able to block.+“! The rural agglomeration of 
Hondschoote in southern Flanders, for instance, grew rapidly from the 


fourteenth to the mid-sixteenth century, exported its output to eager 
customers all over Europe, surpassed the moribund guilded textile 
industries of the Flemish towns, and developed all the characteristics of an 
industrial town, except for guild regulations.“ In the Northern 
Netherlands, too, “gaining a stranglehold over rural regions proved 
impossible for most cities . . . [and] prohibitions of rural trade and industry 
were never rigorously enforced” .143 Even after c. 1700, when Dutch guilds 
became more restrictive, the non-guilded countryside of the Zaanstreek 
north of Amsterdam expanded rapidly, attracting away from the guilded 
cities important industries such as the making of ships, mills, machines, 
dyes, paints, and paper, as well as the processing of hemp and timber.1“4 

England was another society in which towns failed to extend guild 
restrictions beyond urban boundaries. The suburbs of London largely freed 
themselves from guild regulation at an early date.“® In provincial borough 
towns, too, guilds rapidly lost out to free producers outside the walls, from 
which most industrial growth emanated.“® Non-guilded industrial 
agglomerations arose in unincorporated towns and villages in the Kentish 
Weald, the West Country, East Anglia, Yorkshire, and many other 
regions.1“4 Rural centres, such as Lavenham and Long Melford, and 
unincorporated urban settlements, such as the Cotswold wool-towns, Leeds, 
Halifax, and Birmingham, where guilds were few or feeble, surpassed such 
strongly guilded borough towns as York, Beverley, Coventry, Lincoln, 
Stamford, and Winchester, and contributed to their industrial decay.48 
Likewise, guild-free towns such as Chatham and Gillingham became the 
main dockyard centres on the Medway estuary, supplanting the ancient city 
of Rochester with its restrictive guilds.42 

In other parts of Europe, by contrast, towns controlled the countryside 
more successfully. In many German polities, towns were politically entitled 
to regulate their rural regions, reserve lucrative occupations to urban guild 
masters, impose “staple” requirements that obliged rural producers to 
deliver raw materials and manufactures to urban markets, intervene in rural 
industries, and even extend guild regulation to the countryside itself.°° In 
Austria, too, towns exercised important regulatory functions in rural proto- 
industries, even after the mid-eighteenth century when the Imperial 


administration tried to reign in urban interference.+ Spain was another 


society in which towns and guilds continued to dominate rural industries in 
regions as various as Castile and Catalonia.122 

In between these two extremes—the guild-free countrysides of 
England and the Low Countries and the much more intense regulation of 
rural production in central Europe and Iberia—lay societies such as 
Scotland before 1672, Switzerland, France, and to some extent Italy. Here, 
towns continued to exercise some control over the countryside, protecting 
guilds to a certain extent. In central and northern Italy, some rural industries 
remained heavily dominated by urban guilds, while others found enclaves 
of “institutional particularism . . . free from the power of the cities” +22 In 
Scotland, the larger towns exercised considerable control over trade and 
cottage industry in their rural regions until 1672, when political support for 
burghs and guilds was removed. In Switzerland, towns in some cantons 
retained monopolies over bleaching and dyeing, inspection rights, 
marketing monopolies, customs privileges, and were able to regulate rural 
industry throughout the eighteenth century, while others, such as the canton 
of Bern and the Ziirich uplands, saw the emergence of vigorous, guild-free 
rural industries.422 In France, some stages of proto-industrial production 
began to shift to the countryside in the sixteenth century, even though 
country-dwellers had to wait until 1762 for the crown to declare their textile 
production fully legal.+°° 

In a European perspective, guilds were weakened by feeble town 
controls over the countryside in societies such as the Southern Netherlands, 
the Northern Netherlands, and England. On the other end of the spectrum, 
guilds were strengthened in Germany, Austria, and Spain by the robust and 
in some cases intensifying control towns were able to extend into their 
hinterlands. In Scotland before 1672, as well as Italy, Switzerland, and 
France, an intermediate degree of urban control over the surrounding 
countryside enabled guilds to maintain an intermediate degree of strength in 
enforcing their members’ economic privileges. 


RurRA. INSTITUTIONS 


Rural institutions also influenced the strength of guilds. Guilds embedded 
themselves in the rural economy itself in many different ways, as we saw in 
Chapter 3. Sometimes existing urban guilds required rural producers to 
become members. Sometimes producers set up “regional” guilds that 
included villagers alongside townsmen. Sometimes they set up guilds 
whose entire membership was rural. Finally, guilds interacted with 
seigneurial institutions, sometimes opposing them, but also sometimes 
collaborating with them. 


Guilds that Included Rural Producers 


In some societies, urban guilds were able to defend themselves from rural 
competition by bringing rural producers into the guild. In England, the Low 
Countries, France, and Scandinavia this was rare: few urban guilds 


compelled rural craftsmen to join them.+°“ But in many parts of Germany, 


Austria, Switzerland, Bohemia, Italy, and Iberia, it was quite common.128 
The disadvantage for urban guilds was that this involved relaxing entry 
barriers against men who lacked town citizenship. The advantage was that it 
enabled guilds to limit the numbers of rural craftsmen and make them 
comply with the types of market manipulation discussed in Chapter 4. Co- 
opting rural craftsmen helped urban guilds reduce local competition and 
sustain market privileges. 

Rural producers themselves sometimes formed guilds, as we saw in 
Chapter 3. This took two different forms: “regional” guilds that included 
both urban and rural masters; and purely rural guilds in which all the 
masters were country-dwellers. Rural and regional guilds were virtually 
non-existent in England, the Low Countries, and France, as we saw in 
Chapter 3. English guilds never included rural producers. Stuart plans to set 
up county-level guilds for rural New Draperies weavers in the 1620s were 
never implemented, and in England neither villages nor the many 
unincorporated country towns had any occupational guilds.+°? In the 
Northern Netherlands, rural guilds existed but were rare: between c. 1100 
and c. 1800, 1,374 guilds were established in towns, but only 94 in villages, 


about 6 per cent of all Dutch guilds.4= In the Southern Netherlands no rural 


guilds are recorded, except for a few informal associations among pedlars 
and potters.1°! In France, rural guilds were virtually unknown.1°2 

Across vast swathes of central, eastern-central, southern and south- 
eastern Europe, by contrast, rural and regional guilds were common.+®2 As 
Table 3.4 showed, rural and regional guilds appear in 14 of the 23 European 
societies represented in the guilds database, but they were particularly 
widespread in central and south-eastern Europe. According to Josef Ehmer, 
after 1500 rural guild membership in central Europe showed a quantitative 
uptick, and by the early eighteenth century village guild members far 
outnumbered their urban counterparts in various regions of Germany and 
Austria Surveys of Wiirttemberg in 1759, Baden-Durlach in 1767, and 
Bavaria in 1811 found that 80 to 95 per cent of all craftsmen were 
organized into guilds, with little difference between urban and rural 
areas./©° Rural guilds were common in early modern Spain as well,1®° with 
new ones continuing to be formed in rural crafts and industries well into the 
eighteenth century in Castile,4°4 Montes de Cameros and the Tierra de 
Campos,1©8 Galicia,1©2 and Catalonia.“ According to one regional study, 
at least 80 per cent of Catalan weaving villages were guilded in 1760.44 
Eastern-central and south-eastern Europe was also richly endowed with 
rural guilds. In Ottoman Thessaly, rural producers of dyed cotton yarn for 
export set up their own guilds in the eighteenth century.1“ In the north- 
central Bulgarian region of Gabrovo, rural wool-producers and knife-smiths 
organized themselves into guilds in the nineteenth century.44 In Hungary, a 
majority of the thousand or so guild charters issued between 1790 and 1848 
were for guilds that were either rural-urban or wholly rural.‘ 

Guilds were inevitably weaker in societies such as England, the 
Northern and Southern Netherlands, France, and Scandinavia, where guild 
regulations did not extend beyond town walls and rural producers were not 
organized into guilds, with the result that rural competition was rampant. 
Conversely, guilds were stronger in those areas of Germany, Austria, 
Switzerland, Bohemia, Italy, Spain, Hungary, and south-east Europe, where 
rural producers themselves joined guilds, diminishing competitive pressure 
from the countryside and helping shore up guild regulation. 


Guilds and Seigneurial Institutions 


Guilds’ strength was also affected by their relations with seigneurial 
institutions—the powers and privileges of landlords and nobles. 
Traditionally, the powers of guilds and seigneurs have been regarded as 
inversely correlated, with guilds exemplifying horizontal “social capital” 
that counteracted the vertical hierarchy of seigneurialism.+@ In the words of 
John Kemble, “in the times of the densest seignorial darkness, [guilds] 
offered a noble resistance to episcopal and baronial tyranny, and formed the 
nursing-cradles of popular liberty”.+2 

In western Europe, this inverse relationship between guilds and 
seigneurial authorities was largely the norm, with each keeping the other in 
check. In the medieval period, the wider economy benefited where guilds 
curbed seigneurial excesses. In thirteenth-century Flanders, as we saw in 
Chapter 2, guilds often struggled against nobles for control of town 
government, taxation, and industrial regulation; guild victories rid industry 
of arbitrary seigneurial regulations, though at the cost of giving the guilds 
themselves more coercive power over women, workers, migrants, Jews, and 
other disadvantaged groups.‘ In fourteenth-century England, too, guilds 
orchestrated violent attacks on local ecclesiastical overlords, as in Bury St 
Edmunds in 1327 or Cirencester in 1342, although in both cases the guilds 
combined merchants with craftsmen.1 

In the early modern period, tension between guilds and seigneurial 
authorities persisted, but now its wider economic benefits flowed in the 
opposite direction, with seigneurial jurisdictions curbing guild abuses. In 
Sweden, for instance, the tension between urban guilds and seigneurial 
privileges created interstices for low-cost, non-guilded craftsmen to operate 
in rural areas.1“2 In France, seigneurial jurisdictions created guild-free 
enclaves which encouraged innovation and industrial dynamism in Paris, 
Rouen, Bordeaux, Lyon, Troyes, and many other towns.222 Seigneurial 
protection also sustained French textile agglomerations such as Roubaix, 
whose seigneur, the Duke of Rohan, protected textile workers against 
threats from the guilds of nearby Lille.1& 

Even in western Europe, however, guilds and seigneurs did not always 
keep one another in check. Sometimes, they collaborated to extract rents for 


both parties. In late medieval and early modern Luxembourg and Chiny, for 
example, guild charters were often granted by local seigneurs, as in 1358 
when the butchers’ guild of Marche-en-Famenne secured privileges from 
“the mayors, aldermen, sworn masters and all the good consuls and 
community of the town... for the great profit of our dear seigneur and the 
said town”.1®2 In fifteenth- and sixteenth-century Austria, too, guilds got 
privileges not just from town councils, but also from the patrimonial courts 
of the landed nobility—although in Vienna we also later see seigneurial 
privileges creating interstices within which non-guilded craftsmen could 
operate.183 One of the few rural guilds in the northern Netherlands, that of 
the linen-weavers in the Gelderland village of Winterswijk, obtained its 
charter in 1682 from the local seigneur, partly by claiming that a guild 
would enable them better “to fulfil their duties to the overlord”.1%4 

In eastern-central Europe, this pattern was typical. Guilds and 
seigneurs found that by working together, they could both extract profits 
from industry at the expense of the rest of the economy. Such cooperation 
was especially intense in seigneurial towns, those located inside the 
domains of overlords and subject to their jurisdiction, which comprised a 
large share of the urban sector in eastern-central Europe.1®° In Polish 
seigneurial towns such as Opatow, for instance, the seigneurial 
administrator granted and enforced guild charters in return for guild 
assistance with local administration, regulation, tax collection, and military 
organization.1°° In many regions of early modern Bohemia, seigneurial 
enforcement enabled the rise and survival of guilds, which often also 
included rural producers.+®4 In Hungary, a majority of the guild charters 
granted between 1790 and 1848 were issued by the seigneurial 
administrators of rural market towns and villages.122 

In eastern-central Europe, guilds were attractive institutional allies for 
seigneurs for the same reasons that made guilds attractive allies for princes 
and city governments in central and western Europe. Guilds offered the 
political authorities—whether seigneurial, royal, or municipal— 
information, expertise, and local personnel to tax and regulate industrial 
activities more effectively than exiguous pre-modern administrations could 
do on their own. Where guilds continued to offer attractive services to 


seigneurial overlords, they were able to retain considerable economic 
power. 

In this respect, guilds were weaker in societies such as England, the 
Southern Netherlands, Sweden, and France, where a beneficial tension 
prevailed between seigneurial and guild institutions. But in societies such as 
Poland, Bohemia, and Hungary, seigneurs collaborated with guilds to 
extract rents from industry which they then shared between them; in these 
areas, guilds were stronger. Austria, Luxembourg, and even parts of the 
Northern Netherlands were intermediate cases, with scattered examples of 
collaboration between seigneurs and guilds, even though it was not a 
general phenomenon, and in Austria seigneurs often also granted guild-free 
privileges. 


JURISDICTIONAL ENCLAVES 


Jurisdictional enclaves were further indicators of guild strength—or, rather, 
weakness. Modern legal scholars tend to view multiple jurisdictions as 
harmful because they increase the costs of enforcing contracts and property 
rights. But in pre-modern economies, multiple jurisdictions also created 
beneficial institutional competition, enabling producers and traders to shop 
around for superior legal enforcement. A major source of commercial 
dynamism in medieval centres such as the Champagne fairs, for instance, 
was the co-existence of jurisdictions under the control of the territorial 
prince, the municipal government, local religious houses, and the fair 
administration itself. This offered merchants alternatives, putting pressure 
on all jurisdictions to offer better enforcement of property and contracts.1®2 
In medieval England, too, one institutional feature improving factor and 
product markets was that people could shop around among manorial, 
ecclesiastical, municipal, and royal courts, which prevented any single 
jurisdiction from creating enduring market distortions.“ On the same 
pattern, guilds were undermined where multiple jurisdictions co-existed in 
the same urban agglomeration. Ecclesiastical, seigneurial, and royal 
jurisdictions created guild-free enclaves inside towns, enabling competition 
between rival institutional systems in the same locality. This made it 


possible for producers to avoid guild restrictions without losing local 
advantages such as resource endowments or agglomeration economies. 

Medieval Italy provides vivid illustrations of this mechanism. The 
remarkable dynamism of medieval Italian industries owed a great deal to 
the tendency of powerful Italian states to grant “privileges” and “freedoms” 
exempting certain places from guild regulation. The small Tuscan town of 
Colle, for instance, got special privileges from the Florentine state in the 
fifteenth century, freeing its industrial entrepreneurs from urban guild 
regulation.124 Indeed, the fourteenth- and fifteenth-century Florentine state 
often granted privileges to frontier regions, such as the Casentino valley, the 
Alpi Fiorentine, and the Valdinievole, creating “special economic zones” 
exempt from guild regulations virtually in perpetuity, in turn contributing to 
the extraordinary industrial dynamism of late medieval Italy.422 

Jurisdictional enclaves also created zones in which some French 
industries could flourish. French intellectuals and civil servants often 
lamented that the industries of France lagged far behind those of the 
Netherlands and England because of guild abuses. But given the strength of 
French guilds, French industry was surprisingly dynamic, often thanks to 
guild-free enclaves. Towns as large and diverse as Paris, Rouen, Bordeaux, 
Lyon, and Troyes had numerous seigneurial, ecclesiastical and royal 
enclaves where guild privileges were suspended. Within these enclaves, as 
we saw in Chapter 8, non-guilded producers introduced new practices, 
products, and techniques that competed successfully with guild production, 
putting pressure on local guildsmen to relax some of their own restrictions 
in order to survive.t%2 

Jurisdictional enclaves suspending or weakening guild privileges also 
supported economic dynamism in Dutch and English cities. In The Hague, 
jurisdiction was divided between the court and the town government: within 
the so-called Inner Courtyard, the jurisdiction of the town guilds did not 
apply, making it possible to practise guilded occupations without guild 
membership and to introduce innovations those guilds prohibited.“ In 
England, even strongly guilded towns contained guild-free enclaves. York, 
for instance, had the royal castle with its seven-acre grounds, a hereditary 
manorial forest jurisdiction, the cathedral dean and chapter, an abbey, a 
hospital, and (until the Reformation in the 1530s) seven priories. Inside 


these “immunities”, clusters of non-guilded shoemakers, weavers, and other 
poor craftsmen congregated, to the huge annoyance of the York guilds.122 
In London, even within the town walls, guild regulation was suspended in 
numerous ecclesiastical and seigneurial enclaves, most of which survived 
the Reformation. These “liberties” lay very close to the centre of London, 
permitting liberty of labour by non-guilded producers in the heart of the 
city. Outside the medieval town walls, the London suburbs were virtually 
free of guild regulation and grew rapidly, increasing the population of the 
metropolitan area from c. 120,000 in 1550 to c. 375,000 in 1650, and 
swamping the guilded producers of the small city area. Sporadic attempts 
by the city’s guilds to extend their control into the suburbs proved futile. 
The proximity of these jurisdictional enclaves in turn sharpened the 
competition faced by guilded producers in London itself, as shown by the 
constant conflict in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries between guilded 
cutlers or shoemakers in London and their non-guilded competitors in 
Southwark and Westminster, dangerously close to the guild masters’ richest 
customer base.12° By the 1530s, guild-free suburbs were so ubiquitous in 
English towns that a tourist remarked that Hull was strange for not having 
any; in Scotland, by contrast, Perth was the only town with a suburb before 
1500.424 

After c. 1500, the emerging absolutist state extended strong 
bureaucratic government across many European societies. In some, this 
rationalization of legitimate coercion either abolished jurisdictional 
enclaves altogether or reduced their capacity to offer an environment free of 
guild regulation. Even in France, so richly endowed with privileged 
jurisdictions, the capacity of seigneurial privileges to maintain guild-free 
enclaves in Paris was downgraded after 1675, and again in 1746, which 
meant that only those enclaves whose seigneurs actively intervened in their 
support were able to maintain “liberty of work”.428 In many German 
territories, the administrative standardization of the sixteenth century was 
much more sweeping. After the Reformation, German Protestant rulers and 
town councils abolished religious houses and cathedral chapters, which had 
previously sheltered guild-free craftsmen who competed with guild 
masters.122 Both Protestant and Catholic states in German-speaking central 
Europe reacted to the existential pressures of the Thirty Years’ War by 


developing massive and all-encompassing bureaucracies, which tended 
simultaneously to eradicate jurisdictional enclaves and reinforce the 
collaborative relationship between guilds and governments.222 In the 
German and Austrian lands, the widespread disappearance of jurisdictional 
enclaves after c. 1600 meant that escaping guild regulation required leaving 
the locality or the territory altogether. This involved much higher costs and 
risks than quietly moving into an institutional enclave in the same locality. 
Emigrating not only meant abandoning local resource endowments and 
social capital, but also, as we saw in Chapters 3—5, risking penalties from 
other guilds in the interlinked corporative system of the Holy Roman 
Empire of the German Nation. 

In a European perspective, guilds were significantly weakened in 
societies such as Italy, England, and the Northern Netherlands where 
jurisdictional enclaves created guild-free zones inside towns, which 
challenged the entry barriers and market manipulations of the surrounding 
guilds. On the other end of the spectrum, we find societies such as 
Germany, where jurisdictional enclaves were rationalized and abolished 
from the sixteenth century onwards, indirectly strengthening guilds by 
removing a local source of legitimate guild-free competition. France and 
Scotland were intermediate cases. In France guild-free enclaves were 
numerous but were increasingly restricted throughout the eighteenth 
century, indirectly shoring up the local guilds. In Scotland, by contrast, 
towns that lacked guild-free enclaves before c. 1600 developed them 
thereafter, contributing to the gradual weakening of the Scottish guilds.22 


EUROPEAN VARIATION 


We have now completed our exploration of eight different dimensions of 
guild strength: their numbers, their relationships with merchants, their 
internal cohesion, their relationship with state institutions, their place in the 
urban system, their ability to regulate the countryside, their interaction with 
rural institutions, and the existence of guild-free jurisdictional enclaves. 
This multi-dimensional approach gave rise to the 23 indicators shown in 
Table 9.1, which provide means for assessing what exactly “the guild” was 
able to do in different societies and time-periods. 


Taken together, the criteria in Table 9.1 reveal the existence of 
relatively strong guilds in much of central, southern and Nordic Europe: the 
German lands, Austria-Hungary, the Iberian peninsula, and the 
Scandinavian societies. Guild enumerations for Austro-Hungary show that 
in Lower Austria and Vienna new guilds continued to be formed into the 
late eighteenth century, and in Hungary well into the nineteenth. For 
Germany and Spain, as well, the historical record confirms that guilds 
continued to be established in large numbers at least to the end of the 
eighteenth century. In all these societies, merchants also had strong guilds 
and privileged associations, but they were seldom able to circumvent the 
control that craft guilds wielded over the majority of industrial and 
commercial occupations. Instead, craft guilds and merchant associations 
typically colluded, using their privileges to extract cartelistic profits from 
industry and trade, even as they then squabbled over how to share out the 
spoils. The internal cohesiveness of guilds in these societies was high, as far 
as can be judged from the frequency of guild assemblies and the proportion 
of members attending them. In many of these societies, guilds enjoyed 
political representation in the government via town councils or territorial 
parliaments; in all, guilds enjoyed enforcement of their privileges by 
government officials, in many cases well into the nineteenth century. Urban 
institutions in these societies typically bolstered guild effectiveness: 
municipal officials enforced guild regulations, guild-free towns were rare, 
guilded towns secured regulations protecting their craftsmen against 
competition from other guilded towns, and towns exercised noticeable 
control over the countryside. These societies were also ones in which guilds 
most often extended their control over rural producers, whether by 
compelling them to join existing urban guilds, organizing them into 
“regional” and rural guilds, or collaborating with the seigneurial authorities. 
Some central and southern European societies had guild-free jurisdictional 
enclaves, but these were progressively squeezed by the authorities and 
seldom offered effective shelter to non-guilded producers. 

Guild strength hovered at an intermediate level in societies such as 
Switzerland, France, Italy, and in some German territories—including the 
Rhineland. Comprehensive enumerations of guilds are only available for 
Italy, but other historical records show that in all these societies, guilds 
continued to form well into the eighteenth century: in Dijon, for instance, 


16 new guilds were formed in the 1730s alone, one-fifth of the 80 guilds 
that existed in the town in 1791.222 In these societies, merchants also had 
guilds, but competition between craftsmen and merchants gave rise to 
interstices within which the regulations of both types of corporate 
organization could be circumvented, as in Basel where the ribbon loom was 
adopted because of conflict between merchants and craft guilds, or in Lyon 
where fruitful tensions between merchants and weavers inside the silk guild 
encouraged innovation. In many of the most important Italian industrial 
cities, “sectoral” guilds combined multiple occupations that had divergent 
interests, weakening internal cohesion. 

Guilds enjoyed a certain degree of influence in government in 
Switzerland, France, and the German Rhenish territories, though much less 
in Italy. But governments in these societies did not always yield to guild 
pressure, instead often granting guild-free privileges to entrepreneurs even 
while also maintaining guild privileges. Guilds in these societies survived 
until the later eighteenth century, but were among the first wave of guild 
abolitions: in some pioneering Italian states from the 1770s on, France in 
1791, the left-bank Rhineland in 1798, and Swiss cantons such as Geneva 
in 1798 (although other Swiss cantons restored their guilds and retained 
them until 1874). Guilds enjoyed a certain degree of representation in town 
governments and enforcement of their rules by municipal officials in 
Switzerland, France, and the Rhineland, but their interests were often 
counterbalanced by those of others, which prevented them from calling the 
shots. These societies also contained a certain number of towns or quasi- 
urban agglomerations where guilds were absent or extraordinarily weak— 
the Italian city of Vicenza, the French town of Roubaix, the Rhineland town 
of Krefeld, and the fast-growing villages of the Ziirich uplands and the 
Bernese countryside, for example—which sheltered competitors against the 
guilded towns. Guilded towns were to some extent protected from the 
competition of other guilded towns by geographical distance in France, by 
cantonal boundaries in Switzerland, and by political boundaries in 
territorially fragmented Italy and the Rhineland. But all four societies saw a 
certain degree of inter-urban competition, which set brakes on the market 
manipulation that could be practised by the guilds of any given town. 
Swiss, French, Italian, and Rhenish towns exerted some regulation over the 


countryside, but rural industries gradually circumvented urban guild 
regulations, albeit with high costs and risks. 

France had hardly any rural guilds, and although Switzerland, Italy and 
the Rhineland had a few, they were much less common than elsewhere in 
central Europe. In France and the Rhineland, guilds had a conflictual rather 
than a collaborative relationship with seigneurial institutions, while in 
Switzerland and most Italian states seigneurial institutions were mostly 
irrelevant. Finally, all these societies contained jurisdictional enclaves 
which sheltered non-guilded producers, though they did not always protect 
them fully from guild harassment. The co-existence of guilded cities, guild- 
free zones, and producers operating under guild-free privileges did not 
make for completely flexible production or well-functioning markets. 
Rather, it spawned constant petitions, lawsuits, confiscations, arrests, 
disputes, demonstrations, violence, claims, and counter-claims. These in 
turn increased risks and costs, deterring innovation, investment, and 
growth.223 

A third cluster of European societies met few of the criteria in Table 
9.1, which in turn limited guilds’ ability to erect entry barriers and 
manipulate markets. These societies included the Southern Netherlands 
(especially in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, but again after c. 1750); 
the Northern Netherlands (especially before and during its Golden Age, up 
to c. 1670, but continuing to some degree during the eighteenth century); 
and England (especially after about 1550). This does not mean that these 
societies lacked guilds. Although England experienced a sharp drop in guild 
numbers between 1500 and 1600, a few guilds were still being set up there 
in the early seventeenth century. In the Northern and Southern Netherlands, 
guild foundations continued into the eighteenth century. But these guilds 
lacked most of the other hallmarks of economically effective organizations. 

In England and the Low Countries, guilds exercised little political 
power. There were no city-states, and urban representatives in parliaments 
were neutralized by urban (or rural) representatives from other parts of the 
country with countervailing interests. Nor did English, Dutch, or Flemish 
guilds enjoy abundant enforcement of their privileges by state officials. In 
Flemish cities such as Ghent, the Habsburg rulers intervened as early as the 
sixteenth century to abolish a number of guilds, reorganize the others, and 


lower guild entry barriers.2 In the Northern Netherlands, the States 
General struck down guild bans on the ribbon frame in the early 
seventeenth century, even though the authorities displayed greater 
willingness to enforce other guild regulations in the eighteenth century. The 
English crown suppressed those guilds with any significant religious 
functions in the 1540s. Although it tolerated purely occupational guilds, the 
crown confiscated their religious property and increasingly withheld 
enforcement of their economic privileges, denying royal charters to 
provincial guilds after c. 1500, rebuffing London company lobbying by the 
late sixteenth century, repeatedly refusing to ban the ribbon frame from the 
1610s onwards, and increasingly declining to provide regulatory support to 
guilds after the 1620s.22° The low probability of state enforcement reduced 
internal cohesiveness in the London guilds by c. 1600 and deepened their 
reluctance to devote resources to lobbying. 

Guilds did enjoy representation in the governments of some English, 
Dutch, and Flemish towns, and this gave rise to some enforcement of guild 
privileges by municipal officials. But town councils in England and the 
Low Countries often made guilds lower their entry barriers and even 
abolished over-mighty guilds. Moreover, municipal enforcement could only 
strengthen those guilds that existed. England and the Low Countries had 
important industrial agglomerations that were free of guilds. In medieval 
Flanders, guilds were absent from the city of Douai and the quasi-urban 
agglomeration of Hondschoote. In the Northern Netherlands, guilds were 
absent in one-quarter of all towns, in the dense industrial zone of the 
Zaanstreek north of Amsterdam, and in most of the textile sector even in 
otherwise guilded cities. England had numerous dockyard towns, country 
towns, and the rapidly industrializing “new towns” of the Midlands and 
north which never had any guilds.2°° Those towns that had guilds were 
often geographically close to one another and were rendered more 
competitive by low-cost coastal shipping and (in the case of the Low 
Countries) inland water transport. Urban guilds almost never regulated the 
countryside in England and the Low Countries, rural guilds were virtually 
non-existent, and guilds were not supported by seigneurial institutions. 
Guild-free enclaves under seigneurial, ecclesiastical or royal jurisdiction 
were not important in the Low Countries, where industry typically only had 


to move outside the town walls to be guild-free, but they played an 
important role in London, where they enabled non-guilded craftsmen to 
enjoy the agglomeration economies of one of the largest cities in Europe, 
without the guilds. 

This discussion is far from a complete account of how the strength of 
guilds varied across Europe. In practice, there were as many variants of 
guild strength as there were guilds themselves. There were important 
differences in guild strength inside each European society. Within the Low 
Countries, guilds were stronger in the Southern Netherlands (modern 
Belgium) than in the Northern Netherlands. Inside the Northern 
Netherlands, guilds were stronger in the southern and eastern provinces 
than in the western ones, particularly Holland. Within England, guilds were 
stronger in the old English borough towns than in the “new” towns, in many 
of which they never even emerged. There were even greater dissimilarities 
across the zone of strong guilds, both between the different German- 
speaking, Iberian, and Scandinavian societies, and inside them. 
Furthermore, as the intermediate guilds of France, Italy, Switzerland, and 
the Rhineland show, there were European societies in which guild 
development followed distinct paths. 

How do these variegated patterns of guild strength map onto measures 
of economic vitality? Two data series are widely used as a basis for long- 
term, historical comparisons of economic performance across European 
societies. The first is the series compiled by Angus Maddison, which 
estimates per capita GDP for most European economies at certain 
benchmark dates between 1000 and 1850, although not for eastern-central 
Europe until the nineteenth century.224 The second series consists of 
revisions of the Maddison figures, generated for slightly different 
benchmark dates between 1300 and 1850, which currently cover a much 
smaller number of European economies.222 Steve Broadberry has argued 
that these revised figures, which incorporate much recent research, are more 
accurate than Maddison’s original estimates.222 

All scholars who make use of these data series openly acknowledge 
that they have many weaknesses. Their lack of precision, limited coverage, 
and high level of aggregation are particularly problematic for territorially 
fragmented zones such as German-speaking central Europe and the Italian 


peninsula, where the institutional system changed with political frontiers. 
These problems also afflict Iberia and eastern-central Europe, where small 
regions followed very different institutions and economic trajectories. But 
in the absence of alternatives, these series provide the best available 
estimates of economic performance in different parts of pre-modern Europe. 

Tables 9.5 and 9.6, together with Figure 9.3, show the two different 
series of per capita GDP estimates—the more comprehensive series 
compiled by Maddison and the partial but more accurate series summarized 
by Broadberry.2"2 The tables present European societies according to the 
strength of their guilds, using the criteria in Table 9.1. Societies with 
relatively strong guilds include Austria, Germany, Sweden, Denmark, 
Norway, Portugal, and Spain. The Maddison series in ‘Table 9.5 presents 
figures for all 7 economies in the “strong” category, whereas the revised 
series in Table 9.6 provides data for only four of them (Germany, Sweden, 
Portugal, and Spain). Societies with relatively weak guilds comprise the 
Northern Netherlands, the Southern Netherlands (modern Belgium), and 
England. Societies with guilds of intermediate strength comprise France, 
Italy, and Switzerland; the German Rhineland is unfortunately not 
disaggregated from the rest of Germany by any statistical series, so cannot 
be included in the intermediate category. No reliable revisions are available 
for Switzerland, so the “intermediate” category in Table 9.6 consists only of 
France and Italy. 


T ABLE 9.5: Estimated Per Capita GDP (Maddison Estimates), According to Strength of Guilds 
Country 1000 1500 1600 1700 1820 1850 
Relatively weak guilds: 


N. Netherlands 425 761 1,381 2,130 


1,838 


England 


S. Netherlands 


Intermediate strength guilds: 


France 


Italy 


Switzerland 


Relatively strong guilds: 


Austria 


Germany 


Sweden 


Denmark 


Norway 


Portugal 


Spain 


Averages (unweighted): 


Relatively weak (n=3) 


Intermediate (n=3) 


Relatively strong (n=7) 


2,371 


400 


425 


425 


450 


410 


425 


410 


400 


400 


400 


425 


450 


417 


428 


416 


714 


875 


727 


1,100 


632 


707 


688 


651 


738 


610 


606 


661 


783 


820 


666 


974 


976 


841 


1,100 


750 


837 


791 


700 


875 


665 


740 


853 


1,110 


897 


780 


1,250 


1,144 


910 


1,100 


890 


993 


910 


750 


1,039 


722 


819 


853 


1,508 


967 


869 


1,706 


1,319 


1,135 


1,117 


1,090 


1,218 


1,077 


819 


1,274 


801 


923 


1,008 


1,621 


1,114 


1,017 


2,330 


1,847 


1,597 


1,350 


1,488 


1,650 


1,428 


1,019 


1,767 


956 


923 


1,079 


2,183 


1,478 


1,260 


Notes: Guilds categorized according to the criteria in Table 9.1 and discussion in text. Per capita 
GDP denominated in 1990$. 

Source: Angus Maddison, Statistics on World Population, GDP and Per Capita GDP, 1—-2008 AD. 
[http://www.ggdc.net/maddison/Historical_Statistics/vertical-file 02-2010.xIs]. 


T ABLE 9.6: Estimated Per Capita GDP (Broadberry Estimates), According to Strength of Guilds 


Country 1300 1400 1500 1600 1650 1700 1750 1800 = 1850 
Relatively weak guilds: 

N. Netherlands 674 920 1,119 2,049 2,071 1,620 1,812 2,008 2,371 
England 711 1,053 1,041 1,037 887 1,513 1,695 2,097 2,718 
S. Netherlands 896 1,223 1,487 1,589 1,445 1,375 1,361 1,479 1,847 


Intermediate strength guilds: 


Italy 1,477 1,596 1,398 1,243 1,275 1,346 1,398 1,243 1,350 


France 843 985 935 901 992 1,045 


Relatively strong guilds: 


Germany 839 1,146 1,146 807 948 939 1,050 986 1,428 
Sweden 560 768 768 768 974 1,352 981 864 1,086 
Portugal 742 742 742 933 1,059 898 1,261 1,002 923 
Spain 864 819 846 = 892 687 814 783 916 1,079 
Averages: 

Relatively weak (n=3) 760 1,065 1,216 1,558 1,468 1,503 1,623 1,861 2,312 


Intermediate (n=2) 1,160 1,291 1,167 1,072 1,169 1,144 


Relatively strong (n=4) 751 869 876 850 917 1,001 1,019 942 1,129 


Notes: Guilds categorized according to the criteria in Table 9.1. Per capita GDP denominated in 
19908. 

Source: For England, see Broadberry et al. 2015; for the Northern Netherlands Van Zanden and 
Van Leeuwen 2012 and Smits, Horlings and Van Zanden 2000; for the Southern Netherlands Buyst 
2011; for Sweden Schon and Krantz 2012 and Schon and Krantz 2015; for Italy Malanima 2011; for 
Spain Alvarez-Nogal and Prados de la Escosura 2013; for Germany Pfister 2011; for France Ridolfi 
2017, 284. Summarized (except for France) in Broadberry 2016, 24 (Table 2). 


Both series show economies with weak guilds pulling ahead of those 
with strong ones around 1400 or 1500, the only difference being the precise 
timing. The Maddison estimates show all European economies with a similar 
per capita GDP in 1000, and still quite similar figures in 1500, but divergent 
trajectories thereafter: by 1600, economies with weak guilds were clearly 
ahead of those with intermediate and strong guilds, and after that the gap 
became ever wider. The Broadberry estimates, by contrast, show societies 
with strong guilds marginally ahead of those with weak ones as early as 
1300; intermediate Italy was far ahead of both, while intermediate France 
was also slightly above average. By 1400, economies with weak guilds were 
well ahead of those with strong guilds and were pulling up fast on Italy and 
France with their intermediate guilds. From that point on, the gap between 
the rich economies with weak guilds and the poor economies with strong 
ones widened steadily. The average for France and Italy with their 
intermediate guilds stagnated or even declined from 1400 to 1600, although 
it remained ahead of the average for economies with strong guilds at every 
benchmark date. Both series thus show economies with weak guilds pulling 
ahead of those with strong guilds, with Broadberry’s series dating the 
divergence to 1400, while Maddison’s series shows it only from 1500. 
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FIGURE 9.3. Per Capita GDP according to Strength of Guilds in the Economy, 1000-1850 
Source: See Tables 9.5 and 9.6. 


It would be rash to place too much weight on these figures, which can 
only be regarded as approximate and in any case register just one measure of 
economic performance. But in the absence of better estimates, they yield the 
following tentative conclusions about how guild strength varied with 
economic performance. 

First, European societies with relatively weak guilds saw comparatively 
rapid economic growth from the late medieval period onwards. The 
Southern Netherlands had one of the two fastest growing economies in 
Europe in the late medieval period, and continued to experience moderate 


growth thereafter. The Northern Netherlands grew rapidly after c. 1500 and 
became the richest country in Europe by 1600; it declined slightly after the 
end of the Dutch Golden Age in 1670, then stagnated at a high level, 
enjoying the highest per capita GDP in the continent in 1750, and still almost 
equalling England as late as 1800. England grew rapidly from c. 1500 
onwards, became the first country to industrialize (in the late eighteenth 
century), and had the highest per capita GDP in Europe by 1800. In all three 
societies, as we have seen, guilds began to weaken definitively after 1500: in 
the Southern Netherlands, guild entry barriers were weakened in the early 
sixteenth century; in England, guilds declined in number between 1500 and 
1600, were deprived of religious functions and revenues in the 1540s, and 
surrendered much internal cohesiveness and coercive power by 1600; in the 
Northern Netherlands, much of the largest industrial sector (textiles) lost its 
guilds in the mid to late sixteenth century. 

Economic performance differed more modestly between societies with 
intermediate guilds and those with strong ones. A first possibility is that this 
is an artefact of data limitations in the intermediate category of guild 
strength, where revised per capita GDP estimates are available only for Italy 
and France. Reliable revisions for Switzerland are still lacking, and the 
German Rhineland with its intermediate guilds cannot be distinguished from 
other German polities with their strong guilds. A second possible 
explanation is that the Maddison estimates for these economies are accurate, 
but the causal relationships are obscured by underlying factors. A third 
possibility is that the pattern reflects a true causal relationship: guilds of 
intermediate strength may have imposed sufficient costs on the economy 
through conflict, evasion, uncertainty, rent-seeking, and rampant black 
markets, that the possibility of partially circumventing guild privileges 
brought only a modest improvement in economic performance. In terms of 
economic policy, Turgot in 1776 and the Estates General in 1791 may have 
been right: outright abolition of guilds, not incremental reform, was what 
was needed to kick an economy such as France onto a higher growth path. 
But this may be putting too much weight on fragile and aggregative data, 
which do not take account of the wide regional variation inside entities such 
as “France” (think of the gap between dynamic Lyon and stagnant Dijon), 
“Ttaly” (think of the gap between Florence and Sicily), “Switzerland” (think 


of the gap between Geneva and Bern), or “Germany” (think of the gap 
between the Rhineland and Wiirttemberg). 

A final, definitive conclusion is that strong guilds were not associated 
with high per capita GDP or rapid economic growth at any point between 
1300 and 1850. Strong guilds may not have been definitively associated with 
economic failure before c. 1500, but they were never associated with 
economic success. This casts doubt on the notion that guilds generated net 
benefits for European economies, even in their medieval inception. 
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CHAPTER 10 


Conclusion 


What can we conclude about guilds? Tens of thousands of them set the 
institutional rules for industries and services in medieval and early modern 
Europe. Europe is where sustained economic growth first arose, so 
understanding its economic institutions is important. Questions about guilds 
are not historical quibbles, but issues of topical importance. What do guilds 
tell us about the kind of institution that makes an economy work well? 

The guild was a Janus-faced institution. It was an association formed by 
people with shared characteristics and shared purposes. But it also enjoyed 
public recognition, securing privileges from governments that entitled it to 
limit entry and manipulate markets. The guild was thus neither a private- nor 
a public-order institution, but a corporate group pursuing its members’ 
interests, partly by deploying external enforcement secured from 
governments. In the typology discussed in Chapter 1, a guild was a 
“particularized” institution whose rules favoured its own members. But it 
was also closely interwoven with the “generalized” institutions of the state 
and the market, whose rules in principle applied to all economic agents 
impartially—though not, as we have seen, when they were refracted by the 
particularized privileges of guilds. 

Guilds’ multi-faceted character meant they interacted with the economy 
in multiple ways. Assessing their overall impact requires answers to four 
questions: 

First, did guilds use the trust and social capital they generated as closely 
knit networks to behave extractively, redistributing resources to their own 
members at others’ expense and inflicting deadweight costs on the 
economy? 

Second, did guilds use that same trust and social capital to correct 
market failures, generating countervailing economic benefits? 


Third, did guilds engage in activities that had unintended spillover 
effects, indirectly shaping the distribution of resources and the performance 
of the economy? 

Fourth, why did guilds exist as widely as they did, survive for as long 
as they did, and disappear as late as they did? 

The first question amounts to asking whether this particularized 
institution was able to operate without harming outsiders to the group. The 
second amounts to asking whether it was able to organize collective action 
that enhanced economic performance. The third question amounts to asking 
whether it was able to generate particularized benefits for its own members 
without inflicting unintended costs on society as a whole. The final question 
amounts to asking what we can learn from this long-lived institution about 
why economic institutions exist at all. 


Dip GuILpbs INFLIcT Economic HARM? 


A guild was an association, which meant it could determine who was a 
member and who was not. A guild also had the right to regulate its craft or 
trade, setting rules that applied internally to its own members and externally 
to non-members whose activities impinged on that occupation. In principle, 
therefore, a guild was entitled to limit entry and manipulate markets in a 
particular occupation, giving it the capacity to operate as a cartel of 
producers. Cartels, by limiting competition, secure artificially high profits 
for their members, extracting resources from other groups in society and 
imposing deadweight losses on the whole economy. 

Some scholars argue that guilds did not act like this. They propose a 
range of interpretations according to which guild behaviour was harmless or 
even beneficial. Guilds might have been more interested in piety, sociability, 
or solidarity than in economic aims. They might have been voluntary 
organizations that did not claim sole rights for their members to produce 
certain things, limit entry to that occupation, or regulate how it was carried 
out. They might have refrained from exercising their formal rights to limit 
entry and manipulate markets. They might have tried to limit entry and 
manipulate markets but failed because the public authorities stopped them or 
individuals easily evaded them. Guilds might have ended up limiting entry 


or manipulating markets in a period of degeneracy after c. 1500, but in their 
medieval origins operated as open and market-oriented institutions with no 
aspirations to act as cartels. Guilds might have been irrelevant institutional 
superstructures of underlying cultural values, such as anti-Semitism, 
misogyny, xenophobia, or anti-market sentiment, which might have had 
identical economic effects with or without guilds. 

This book finds no support for these conjectures. The analysis in 
Chapter 3 of over 4,900 observations of entry barriers shows guilds keeping 
out people who would have otherwise practised an occupation. The analysis 
in Chapter 4 of over 2,500 observations of market manipulation shows 
guilds comprehensively intervening in markets to benefit their members. The 
analysis in Chapter 5 of over 3,400 observations relating to guilds’ treatment 
of women shows guilds excluding, exploiting, and oppressing people 
because of their gender. 

Guilds’ behaviour with regard to entry barriers makes it clear that 
guilds pursued economic aims, claimed exclusive rights for their members to 
practise an occupation, restricted entry, enforced their admission rules, 
enjoyed government support, repressed evasion successfully, restricted entry 
as intensely before 1500 as after, and enforced discriminatory cultural values 
such as anti-Semitism, misogyny, and xenophobia from which people 
deviated wherever guild regulation was absent. 

Guilds’ behaviour in markets shows that they were able and willing to 
manipulate transactions to benefit guild members. In output markets, many 
guilds limited price competition, output, sales, workshops, equipment, raw 
materials, and employee numbers. In input markets, many guilds capped 
workers’ wages and raw material prices; limited competition for employees, 
raw materials, and selling space; and penalized recalcitrant workers. These 
market rules were seldom easy to evade. Guilds enforced them internally 
using formal and informal sanctions, and secured external enforcement from 
the authorities. Contrary to the notion that they were market-oriented before 
1500, guilds manipulated markets in the medieval and early modern periods 
alike. Nor can market manipulation be regarded as a reflection of anti- 
market cultural values, since economic agents both inside and outside guilds 
competed vigorously in markets when guild rules were weakened or 
removed. 


Women were particular targets. Guilds let females engage in the pious, 
sociable, and charitable aspects of guild life, but as a rule denied them 
mastership, refused them training, restricted their work as family members, 
and capped their pay as casual workers. Guild rules restricting women were 
not easily evaded, as shown by the conflict, costs, and hardship they evoked. 
Governments did not prevent guilds from oppressing women but commonly 
legitimized and enforced their regulations. Guild restrictions on females can 
be observed throughout the existence of guilds in Europe, demonstrating that 
the medieval period was no golden age for liberal guilds or liberated women. 
Nor can guilds be regarded as merely reflecting universal cultural norms, 
since ordinary people transacted with female producers, trainees, and 
workers wherever guilds failed to prevent them. 

Although not all guilds have been investigated in detail, where 
documents survive they show that people allocated substantial resources to 
obtain, defend, attack, circumvent, or sub-contract into guild regulations 
relating to entry barriers, market manipulation, and gender discrimination. 
Applicants paid high fees to get into guilds. Outsiders spent large sums 
circumventing guild privileges. Guilds themselves engaged in costly 
political and legal conflicts to obtain, defend, and extend their privileges. 
The willingness of so many contemporaries to spend resources obtaining, 
attacking, defending, and circumventing them suggests that guild privileges 
were enforced sufficiently to have a real economic impact. 

What was this impact? Guilds’ entry barriers enabled guild members to 
engage in tacit market collusion. Guilds’ rights to manipulate markets 
enabled them to go much further, organizing active collusion. These 
multifarious forms of market collusion, as we saw in Chapters 3 and 4, 
secured artificially high profits for guild members, caused harm to outsiders, 
and inflicted deadweight costs on the whole economy. Guild discrimination 
against women, as we Saw in Chapter 5, reduced human capital investment, 
labour force participation, and entrepreneurship by females, with inevitable 
knock-on damage to the wider economy. 

The documentary record provides only occasional snapshots of the 
direct, quantitative effect of guilds on markets. But for the times and places 
where figures survive, they indicate that guild monopolies diminished the 
welfare of non-guild-members and reduced the overall size of the economy. 
When guild barriers were tightened, entry declined and rejected applicants 


had to find worse-paid jobs or beg for charity. When guild barriers were 
relaxed, new businesses and workers started operating productively. In 
places where guild entry barriers were abolished, growth in the industrial 
sector accelerated. Guilds charged substantially higher prices than non- 
guilded producers, and guild output restrictions substantially reduced 
supplies over what was economically and technically feasible. Little wonder, 
therefore, that guild entry barriers and market manipulation motivated 
investments by outsiders in attacking them and investments by guilds in 
defending them. 

Guilds could seldom defend their privileges perfectly. They were 
sometimes breached by free-riding insiders or cartel-breaking outsiders. But 
this did not mean that guild regulations had no economic effects. Instead, the 
effects of guilds consisted partly of preventing prohibited forms of work 
altogether and partly of pushing them into the black market. So even 
imperfect enforcement caused economic harm by pushing work into the 
informal sector where growth was stifled by insecure property rights, poor 
contract enforcement, high risks, short time horizons, information scarcity, 
consumer fraud, and labor exploitation. 


Dip GuILps CREATE COUNTERVAILING BENEFITS? 


Guilds might still have encouraged economic growth on balance if they 
created countervailing benefits. Medieval and early modern Europe lacked 
the impartial states and well-functioning markets—the generalized 
institutions—required to make an economy work well.2 Market failures 
were widespread and governments were corrupt and ineffectual. Guilds 
might have used their social capital to solve market and state failures. Such 
benefits might have more than compensated for the costs imposed by their 
entry barriers, market manipulation, and gender discrimination. 

Some literature has proposed that guilds actually did solve three market 
failures, those relating to product quality, skilled training, and technological 
innovation. Some go so far as to argue that guilds’ ability to solve these 
market failures was facilitated by their entry barriers, market manipulations, 
and restrictions on women. These apparently malignant forms of guild rent- 
seeking, it is argued, generated artificially high profits, motivating guild 


members to commit themselves to forms of collective action that benefited 
the economy at large. 

These conjectures are theoretically possible but, as this book has 
shown, the empirical findings do not support them. Pre-modern European 
economies certainly suffered from market failures relating to product quality. 
But the analysis in Chapter 6 of over 470 observations of quality regulation 
showed that guilds seldom solved such problems. Guilds proved 
spectacularly ineffective at certifying the quality of producers or products. 
Not all guilds even had quality-certification mechanisms, but those that did 
worked poorly. Guild certification of producers and products was largely 
based on a pass-fail system that excluded many low quality-price 
combinations that consumers wanted. Even for certifying high quality-price 
combinations, guild inspectors lacked the incentive to develop the skills and 
deploy the effort necessary to detect low-quality work beyond noting 
superficial features (such as size) that were readily apparent to merchants 
and consumers anyway. Guilds typically penalized their members’ quality 
violations too mildly to deter them. Customers, merchants, towns, and 
governments commonly described guild quality controls as inadequate. 
Guild quality-certification schemes were ineffectual because guilds existed 
not primarily to penalize their members, but rather to defend those members 
profits. 

Pre-modern economies also certainly suffered from market failures 
surrounding human capital investment. But the analysis in Chapter 7 of over 
2,600 observations of training regulation found little evidence that guilds 
solve these problems. A surprisingly high proportion of guilds did not even 
require apprenticeship. Those guilds that did impose training requirements 
shed bleak light on the incentives of monopolistic professional associations 
with regard to human capital investment. Guilds commonly refrained from 
penalizing neglectful trainers and guild apprentices had very high drop-out 
rates, both because guilds mandated excessively lengthy training and 
because they failed to address opportunism between trainers and trainees. 
Guilds often issued certificates to apprentices without examination and 
granted mastership without training to favoured applicants. Such problems 
were widespread because guilds, as associations of masters, had incentives 
to certify the relatives of members regardless of skill, reap rents by selling 
admission to untrained entrants who could afford to pay for privileges, and 


’ 


avoid irritating their own members by penalizing neglectful or abusive 
masters. 

All economies suffer from the problem that knowledge is a public good, 
with the result that markets may fail to provide good incentives for its 
invention or diffusion. But the analysis in Chapter 8 of over 700 
observations of guild behaviour with regard to innovation casts a sobering 
light on the notion that guilds solved this problem. Some theoretical models 
suggest monopoly rents encourage innovation, but these require there to be 
no barriers to entry, a condition violated by guilds. Guilds certainly 
generated monopoly rents for their members, but there is little evidence that 
such rents encouraged innovation. Guilds certainly limited price 
competition, too, but there is no evidence that this diverted guild members’ 
efforts towards innovation rather than the “quiet life” postulated by John 
Hicks. Diffusing innovations across generations did not require guild 
apprenticeship: outsiders who were denied guild training managed to acquire 
technical knowledge without it, masters’ widows who never had guild 
training practised the techniques well, and many successful industries 
transmitted technical knowledge across generations without guilds. 
Diffusing innovations geographically did not require guild journeymanship: 
in fact, the most innovative European economies did not require journeymen 
to travel (or even to exist), and pre-modern workers migrated readily in non- 
guilded occupations. Diffusing innovations among masters may have been 
encouraged by spatial clustering, but industrial agglomeration existed widely 
without guilds because of its recognized economic advantages. No concrete 
empirical findings show guilds encouraging innovation—and many show 
them obstructing it. 

The idea that guilds were efficient institutions for solving market 
failures relating to product quality, skilled training, or innovations relies on 
the notion that no other institutional solutions existed. But the institutional 
landscape of pre-modern Europe was not so desolate. Product quality was 
certified by merchant, municipal, and state institutions. These, though 
imperfect, at least provided customers with information less distorted by 
producer rent-seeking. Training in many occupations, guilded or non- 
guilded, was provided through apprenticeships agreed privately between 
trainers and trainees and enforced like other contracts. Opportunism in 
training relationships was addressed by monetary bonds, personal 


guarantorships, contractual forms, notarial systems, municipal offices, and 
public legal systems. Likewise, pre-modern European societies addressed the 
public good characteristics of innovations through patent systems, scientific 
associations, and prizes for inventors. None of these offered a perfect 
solution to the problem that information is a public good, but all compared 
favourably to guilds, which not only failed to solve the public good problem, 
but also—as we saw in Chapter 8—blocked innovations that disrupted their 
members’ rent-extraction, and manipulated markets in ways that hindered 
innovation. 

Individual behaviour also casts doubt on the idea that guilds were the 
efficient solution to failures in markets for product quality, skills, or 
innovation. Consumers and merchants were happy to buy non-guild-certified 
products from non-guild-certified producers who offered the quality-price 
combinations they preferred. They eagerly patronised producers who failed 
to obtain guild training—often, as in the case of women and Jews, because 
guilds excluded them—but who supplied attractive goods and services. 
Guild members attacked disruptive innovators precisely because such 
interlopers enticed customers away from the guild masters’ own 
technologically hidebound goods and services. 

Cross-country comparisons confirm these findings. In many cases, 
strongly guilded industries produced goods and services whose quality, skill 
of execution, and innovativeness—measured in terms of what consumers 
wanted—compared poorly with those of the same industry in places where 
guilds were weak or absent. Conversely, many industries in which guilds 
were weak or non-existent successfully addressed domestic and export 
markets without guild regulation of quality, training, or innovation, 
supplying not just cheap products but fine wares recognized for their 
excellence and skilled production. Although guilds sometimes permitted or 
even pioneered new practices and products, they were neither necessary nor 
sufficient for innovation. In many cases non-guilded or weakly guilded 
industries were at the forefront of inventing, adopting, and diffusing new 
techniques, while industries with strong guilds intensified, rather than 
correcting, imperfections in markets relating to innovations —not just 
markets for ideas, but also the factor and product markets necessary for 
putting new ideas to work in practical business settings. 


Dip GuiLps Have UNINTENDED EFFECTS? 


Guilds limited entry and manipulated markets. Their aim was to increase 
their members’ profits by bolstering revenues and depressing costs. But by 
doing these things, guilds also exerted unintended but far-reaching effects on 
the rest of the economy and society. 


Exclusive Rights to Practise 


Guild privileges stated uncompromisingly that guild members were the only 
suppliers from whom customers could legally buy. This was necessary to 
ensure that guilds could generate cartel rents for their members. But it had 
unintended consequences. For one thing, it reduced guild members’ 
incentives to maintain product quality, since they did not have to worry 
about losing customers to competitors if they failed to do so. Even when 
exclusive rights to practise did not wholly remove incentives to maintain 
product quality, it reduced attentiveness to customers’ preferences. As we 
saw in Chapter 6, guild members’ privileged market position as sole 
suppliers removed their incentive to provide the quality-price combinations 
consumers actually wanted. This had the unintended consequence of pushing 
work into the informal sector, where its illicit nature exacerbated information 
asymmetries about product quality, hampered contract enforcement, and 
impeded redress when quality problems arose. 

Guilds commonly defended their members’ exclusive right to practise 
by enforcing demarcations between different occupations. But strict 
occupational demarcations deterred innovation by preventing the productive 
exchange of ideas between adjacent bodies of knowledge, experimentation 
with the equipment and raw materials of other specialists, and the invention 
of products combining inputs and techniques from different branches. Many 
craft guilds also imposed strict demarcations between manufacturing and 
wholesaling, excluding merchants from admission to the guild and 
forbidding their own masters to act like merchants by sub-contracting 
production. This had the unintended consequence of stifling those many 
innovations which, as we saw in Chapter 8, combined engineering with 
marketing expertise. 


Guilds often protected their members’ exclusive rights by securing 
barriers against imports. This indirectly harmed innovation. Many 
techniques are embodied in products. When these products are imported, 
they give local producers information needed to reverse-engineer the 
imported item. By obstructing competitive imports, guilds inadvertently 
blocked new knowledge and techniques that their members could have 
learned and from which the economy could have benefited. 

Guilds also defended their exclusive privileges by hindering the 
outward diffusion of technical knowledge, which they typically defined as 
the “mystery” of their craft or trade. Guilds commonly penalized emigration 
of guild members in whom “secrets” were embodied and blocked 
publication of craft “mysteries”. But these proscriptions had the unintended 
consequence of hindering the diffusion of innovations between separate 
pools of producers, thus restricting the interchange of technical knowledge 
between different parts of Europe. 


Entry Barriers 


Guilds imposed entry barriers, as we saw in Chapters 3 and 5, restricting 
admission to the guild and thus to the right to practise an occupation. They 
did this to prevent the number of practitioners from growing, limit supply, 
keep prices up, and protect their members from competition. But entry 
barriers had unintended effects. 

One serious consequence was a diminution in human capital 
investment, particularly for the least advantaged members of society. Guilds, 
to limit the number of licensed practitioners, decided who was allowed to get 
training, and kept most people out. The conditions they placed on admission 
to apprenticeship severely disadvantaged those with the lowest pre-existing 
levels of human capital: females and poor males. Guilds thereby reduced 
human capital investment in the economy at large by providing training for a 
privileged few while denying it to the disadvantaged many. 

Guild entry barriers also had unintended effects on innovation. As 
Chapters 3 and 4 showed, guilds limited the number of practitioners, the 
number of workshops each could run, the amount of equipment each could 
use, and the number of workers each could employ. These restrictions 


diminished the quantity of capital available in the industry to invest in 
innovations. Guilds erected particular barriers against applicants from 
outside the local community, ethnicity, and religious confession. This 
harmed innovation, since knowledge about new industrial and commercial 
practices was often embodied in human beings from backgrounds that 
differed from those of existing guild members. Another entry barrier 
imposed by many guilds was to mandate a minimum length of 
apprenticeship and journeymanship, which obliged applicants to spend many 
years learning a particular set of techniques. This endowed guild masters 
with a heavy investment in human capital specific to that technology, giving 
them incentives to resist innovations that threatened the returns from these 
long years of investment. 

The most serious entry barriers guilds imposed were those that 
excluded half the population: women. As Chapter 5 showed, hardly any 
guilds admitted female masters; few allowed female apprentices to learn the 
trade; almost all restricted the work of masters’ widows, wives, daughters, 
and other female household members. This limited women’s 
entrepreneurship, business ownership, human capital investment and labour 
force participation—all key contributors to economic performance. By 
discriminating so pervasively against women, guilds unintentionally 
imposed deadweight costs on the entire economy. 


Manipulating Output Markets 


Guilds manipulated markets for their members’ output by imposing 
minimum prices and restricting supplies. Their aim was to keep prices 
artificially high so guild members would reap extra profits. But price floors 
and output ceilings had unintended effects on the economy. Minimum prices 
prevented guild members from producing the low price-quality combinations 
which poor consumers demanded, in turn affecting the capacity of the 
industry to address mass markets or to foster a “consumer revolution”. Price 
floors and output ceilings also deterred innovators inside the guild who, if 
they invented a new process or product, could only reduce their costs but not 
expand their market share by cutting prices. To limit output and restrict price 
competition, many guild ordinances specified production processes in detail. 


But stipulating precisely how a product was supposed to be made deterred 
innovation by ossifying production methods and excluding even desirable 
deviations. To limit supply, guilds imposed ceilings on the number of 
workshops, stalls, employees, and pieces of equipment each master could 
have, and also stipulated the amounts of raw materials he could process. But 
such restrictions deterred innovations requiring larger-scale operations, more 
vertical integration, or a greater division of labour than guild rules allowed. 

Guilds sought to protect their members against changes in production 
methods that squeezed more output from existing inputs. In doing so, they 
were actuated by the belief that such changes would flood markets, depress 
prices, and put guild masters out of work. But in undertaking such 
protection, guilds inadvertently harmed innovation. They lobbied against 
new devices and products, forbade members to adopt new processes, 
blocked imports embodying new ideas, and boycotted wares and workers 
from places that used forbidden techniques. This in turn denied the benefits 
of such innovation to the industry, consumers, and the wider economy. 


Manipulating Input Markets 


Guilds also manipulated markets for inputs such as labour and raw materials. 
They did so to reduce costs so their members’ profits would be higher. But 
this had unintended consequences. 

As associations of employers, guilds commonly imposed wage ceilings 
on employees. But this inadvertently harmed product quality. Freelance 
employees such as spinners responded to guild piece-rate ceilings by 
working as fast as they could, at the expense of quality control; employers 
were forbidden to pay higher rates for the fine and regular yarn needed for 
better fabrics. Journeymen and wage workers responded to guild pay 
ceilings with strikes, embezzlement, low-quality work, and by quitting 
without notice, depriving employers of the attentive labour required to 
maintain product quality. 

Guilds depressed raw material costs by imposing price ceilings and 
restricted supplies to outsiders. This, too, unintentionally harmed product 
quality. When suppliers were prevented from charging market prices, they 
reduced the quality of the materials they supplied, whether openly or— 


worse—covertly. When suppliers were forbidden to sell to non-guild- 
members, they kept the best raw materials to process themselves in non- 
guilded settings, offering only the lowest-quality material for sale to guild 
members. Quality suffered because supplying superior inputs could not be 
rewarded. 


WIpER IMPLICATIONS 


We now have answers to three of the four questions with which this chapter 
started. Guilds did redistribute resources to their members at the expense of 
everyone else. Guilds did not generate countervailing benefits by solving 
failures in markets for quality, training, or innovation. And guilds did inflict 
unintended harm on the wider economy. These findings have far-reaching 
implications. 

First, they illuminate the vital role non-market institutions play in how 
markets work. Markets are necessary for economies to grow, but are also 
afflicted by market failures. So institutions that shape markets are central to 
growth. Guilds, as this book has shown, often intervened in markets. But 
guild interventions seldom addressed market failures, whether in product 
quality, skilled training, or technological innovations. Instead, guilds 
imposed entry barriers, gender discrimination, and market manipulations, 
exacerbating market failures. By directly changing markets in ways that 
benefited their own members, guilds indirectly changed markets in ways that 
harmed everyone else. 

Guilds also shed light on the economic impact of social capital. Some 
scholars believe that closely knit groups such as guilds use their social 
capital in ways that make markets and governments work better. But the 
history of guilds illuminates the dark side of social capital. Guilds provided 
institutional mechanisms enabling their members to organize collusive 
action in markets by collaborating with governments, even though this 
harmed society as a whole. Guilds show how closely knit groups can use 
their social capital to corrupt the state and distort the market. 

Guilds also illuminate the economic effects of networks. Guilds had 
features that intensified the networks linking their members. They controlled 
entry, so everyone knew who was a member and who was not. They also 


generated, and often mandated, multi-stranded relationships among their 
members, intertwining economic, religious, cultural, sociable, and familial 
links. Networks in which individuals form dense clusters can generate 
positive externalities by facilitating communication, diffusion, and 
cooperation that would not take place if individuals transacted 
independently. But as guilds demonstrate, dense networks can also generate 
negative externalities via collusion, corruption, and groupthink. The closed 
and multiplex networks which guilds formed among their members 
facilitated market collusion, corrupted governments, and reinforced 
collective prejudices—including, in some instances, anti-Semitism, 
misogyny, xenophobia, and technophobia. Guilds demonstrate vividly how 
networks can amplify bad choices as well as good ones. 

Guilds also help us understand economic discrimination. As we have 
seen, they systematically discriminated against women, migrants, Jews, 
bastards, “dishonourable persons”, foreigners, and members of minority 
ethnicities, and religions. Some scholars view economic discrimination in 
general, and the discriminatory behaviour of guilds in particular, as merely a 
superstructure arising out of more fundamental cultural norms such as 
sexism, anti-Semitism, xenophobia, and racism. Others argue that economic 
discrimination by guilds was actually efficient: guild masters refused to 
employ or train women, Jews, migrants, and minorities because they knew 
they were likely to act in deviant ways. The evidence on guild discrimination 
casts doubt on such interpretations. Guilds had to impose prohibitions to 
stop their members from accepting women, Jews, migrants, or minorities as 
apprentices, giving them jobs, or doing business with them as colleagues. 
They had to secure similar regulations from the public authorities to prohibit 
consumers from buying goods and services from Jews, foreigners, and 
females. Such regulations were only required because otherwise people 
would have voluntarily transacted with these proscribed groups. Guilds show 
that economic discrimination could not be sustained solely on the basis of 
cultural norms, but depended on institutional enforcement penalizing people 
who deviated from those norms. Economic discrimination was facilitated, 
and sometimes entirely fabricated, by rules and enforcement mechanisms 
imposed by institutions such as guilds. 

Guilds also shed light on social exclusion and inequality. As we saw in 
Chapter 4, guilds enforced restrictions on internal competition which they 


often justified as a means of maintaining equality among their members. But 
as Chapters 3 and 5 show, guilds also erected elaborate entry barriers and 
labour market regulations that reduced the opportunities and earnings of 
wide swathes of society. This increased social inequality, entrenching and 
institutionalizing the gap between the small group of privileged guild 
members and the large population of outsiders. Guilds thus illuminate how 
different types of institutions affect equality. Generalized institutions such as 
markets operate in ways that can decrease equality—if, for instance, if there 
are high returns to scale or high yields to human capital investments.*/4 But 
particularized institutions such as guilds also operate in ways that can 
decrease equality. A guild might succeed in restricting internal competition 
enough to maintain equality among its members, but it also tended to 
increase inequality—and institutionally entrench it—between its own 
privileged members and the vast mass of females and disadvantaged males 
excluded by its entry barriers, exploited by its labour market manipulations, 
and impoverished by its cartel prices. 

Finally, guilds shed light on the sources of economic growth. The first 
transition to sustained growth, which took place in eighteenth-century 
Europe, relied on economic transformations in the pre-industrial period, 
during which guilds were central institutions setting the rules of the game. 
Where guilds were weaker, as we saw in Chapter 9, economic performance 
was better and growth was faster. The stronger guilds of German-speaking 
central Europe, Iberia, and Scandinavia were better able to secure and 
enforce exclusive rights over particular occupations, barriers to entry, and 
limits on competition, and to manipulate markets for outputs and inputs; this 
was associated with lower per capita GDP and slower economic growth. The 
weaker guilds of the Low Countries and England, especially after c. 1500, 
were less effective at restricting economic activity, and this was associated 
with higher per capita GDP and faster economic growth, a phenomenon also 
observed to some degree in societies with intermediate guilds, such as Italy 
and France. Guilds were only one component of the institutional framework 
that affected economic decision-making in pre-modern Europe.*! But the 
findings of this book show clearly that where guilds were stronger, aggregate 
economic performance was poorer and economic growth was slower. 


Why Dip GuILps ExIsT—AND 
Why Dip TuHey FINALLY DISAPPEAR? 


This leads to a basic question. Given that guilds, on balance, inflicted harm 
on the economy at large, why did they exist so widely and survive for so 
long? And then one last question. Why did they finally disappear? This 
question is important, for if institutions are a basic cause of economic 
growth, we need to understand what shapes institutions. Guilds generate rich 
empirical evidence to address this question. 

Economists and historians use five main approaches to explaining 
institutions.2/4 First, there are “stochastic” approaches, which regard 
institutions as arising and surviving through accidents of personal choices 
and historical events. Then there are “technological” approaches, which 
explain institutions in terms of natural endowments and geographical 
features. Third, there are “cultural” approaches, which explain institutions in 
terms of values, beliefs, and norms. Fourth, there are “efficiency” 
approaches, which hold that institutions exist because they are efficient 
solutions to economic problems, usually market failures. Finally, there are 
“distributional” approaches, which regard institutions as the outcome of 
conflict over the distribution of resources. 

The “stochastic” approach does not work well in explaining guilds. The 
idea that institutions result from unpredictable events and accidents is not 
consistent with the fact that craft guilds arose all over Europe after c. 1100 
and survived in most places until nearly 1800. Extraordinary individuals 
might try to abolish guilds, as Turgot did in France in 1776, but the re- 
establishment of the French guilds just six months later under ineluctable 
pressure from the remainder of the French institutional system illustrates the 
limits of individual action, however heroic. Further doubt is cast on the 
“stochastic” approach by the fact that guilds also arose in many non- 
European societies, including (but not limited to) China, the Near East, and 
India, and that non-European guilds engaged in many of the same activities 
as European ones. To account for the widespread rise of the same type of 
institution in such different economies, many of them hardly in contact, 
suggests that more systematic mechanisms were at work. 

At a lower level of aggregation, however, stochastic shocks may have 
played a role in particular places and times. Political upheavals with a non- 


trivial stochastic component led to the absence, weakening, or abolition of 
guilds in important sectors of the economy—in places such as Douai, 
Nuremberg, and Leiden. Political events also contributed to the final 
abolition of guilds in France in 1791, as well as in many of the Italian and 
German territories France subsequently defeated. Stochastic “macro- 
inventions” could subject guilds to external competition, as when the 
Venetian glass industry was faced with the French cast-plate method for 
making large mirrors, or European handloom textile producers were 
confronted with English textile machines, although how guilds responded to 
these pressures varied according to their political strength. Accident also 
contributed to whether European guilds were transplanted to non-European 
settler economies. North America was largely colonized by Britain in an era 
when its guilds were already relatively weak and hence were not exported to 
the colonies, whereas Central and South America were largely colonized by 
Spain which implanted its relatively strong guilds. Stochastic events such as 
urban power struggles, national revolutions, technological inventions, and 
geographical encounters undoubtedly influenced the survival and decline of 
guilds, but only in interaction with more systematic causal mechanisms. 
“Technological” or “geographical” approaches to economic institutions, 
although they invoke systematic causal mechanisms, unfortunately do not 
get very far in explaining guilds either. The idea that a particular type of 
institution arises as a response to endowments that are “natural” confronts 
the problem that guilds existed in a wide range of geographical conditions. 
As already mentioned, guilds arose and survived for centuries in many 
places, European and non-European, from the Arctic Circle to the equator, 
from huge maritime cities such as Venice and Istanbul to tiny landlocked 
villages in Bohemia and the Black Forest. The widespread existence of the 
same type of institution in such different geographical circumstances 
suggests that exogenous natural endowments did not play a decisive role. 
This does not mean that natural or geographical endowments exercised 
no influence at all. De Munck, Lourens, and Lucassen suggest that the 
establishment and density of guilds in the Low Countries were influenced by 
natural factors such as proximity to the sea, as well as by geographical 
features such as urbanization.2/2 One factor contributing to the highly 
competitive urban systems of England and the Low Countries was water 
transport, with long coastlines, dense canal networks, or both, reducing the 


effective economic distance between towns and competing away guilds’ 
locational rents. Some scholars also treat urbanization as an exogenous 
geographical factor that influenced guild strength, although in practice guilds 
also influenced urbanization, so the relationship is one of two-way causation. 
Nonetheless, De Munck, Lourens and Lucassen argue that the establishment 
and density of guilds in the Low Countries were influenced by the degree of 
urbanization.21© Desmet and Parente argue that a major determinant of guild 
numbers in Italy was city size, which influenced the pool of potential rents 
motivating guild formation.2“ But in all these cases the geographical 
endowment was just one of many factors influencing guild strength and, in 
the case of urbanization, was itself influenced by guilds. Natural and 
geographical features influenced the structure of costs and benefits 
confronting those who sought to establish, maintain, or abolish guilds, but 
only in interaction with other factors. 

Cultural beliefs and values are also sometimes identified as 
fundamental causes of institutions such as guilds.*!8 Antony Black argues 
that guilds were unusually strong in Italy and Germany because of the 
prominence in Italian and German culture of a corporative ethos favouring 
the values of mutuality, solidarity, fraternity, and friendship. The 
comparative weakness of guilds in England and the Netherlands, he 
contends, arose from the widespread embrace of a rival “civil society” 
model, which valued individual liberty, legal equality, private property, and 
market competition.2/2 Gary Richardson proposes a different cultural 
explanation, as we saw in Chapter 6, arguing that guilds were sustained by 
shared religious beliefs that deterred their members from deviating and free- 
riding on guild norms. The Protestant Reformation, Richardson argues, 
weakened guilds in England because they could no longer leverage shared 
religious norms for economic ends, while the survival of Catholicism in 
France, Spain, and Italy kept guilds in those countries stronger for longer.222 
From a very different perspective, Avner Greif and Guido Tabellini claim 
that guilds in Europe were stronger than those in China or the Ottoman 
Empire, and that this derived from a medieval Christian culture that 
emphasized the value of nuclear rather than extended families, which in turn 
is supposed to have generated non-familial trust inside guilds and other 


corporative organizations.274 


The empirical findings, however, cast doubt on these cultural 
explanations. Guilds were not restricted to Italy, Germany, or even Europe, 
since they arose in societies with widely differing languages, religions, and 
value systems, from the Roman Empire to Egypt, India, China, Japan, 
Persia, Turkey, Europe, and Central and South America. Even within 
Germany and Italy, as critics of Black’s typology point out, there is little 
evidence that elite values for corporatism reflected the views of ordinary 
people, who understood and valued private property, markets, competition, 
and the existence of individual as well as corporative rights.22 In a 
European perspective, as we saw in Chapter 9, Italy had a guild system 
which was intermediate in strength, and thus did not reflect the strong 
corporatism which is supposed to have characterized Italian culture. Nor do 
religious divisions explain differences in guild strength, since after the 
Reformation there were strong guilds in such Protestant societies as Sweden 
and Wiirttemberg and intermediate or weak guilds in Catholic societies such 
as Italy and the Southern Netherlands.2*2 Nor does guild strength follow the 
distribution of nuclear- and extended-family systems across Europe, since 
guilds were strong in societies such as Spain and Portugal where extended 
families predominated, and weaker in societies such as England and the Low 
Countries where nuclear families were the norm.2~4 

Cultural theories of institutions also raise deeper epistemological issues. 
First, it is very hard to pin down what beliefs and values people actually 
hold: they are formulated inside people’s heads and cannot be observed. 
Second, it is hard to trace how the categories of elite culture affect the 
economic decisions of ordinary people. Third, it is difficult to measure the 
distribution of beliefs and values across heterogeneous individuals and social 
groups. And finally, it is nearly impossible to find concrete evidence of 
cultural norms actually at work affecting economic institutions. Until we 
devise ways to obtain evidence on these key matters, we need to explain as 
much as possible in terms of observable phenomena rather than making 
untestable claims about unobservable beliefs and values. 

The “efficiency” approach regards institutions as existing to address 
market failures. Unlike the cultural approach, it does not rely on 
unobservable events inside people’s heads but can be tested on the basis of 
observable phenomena. It also surpasses cultural, stochastic, and 
technological approaches by providing an explanation for institutions that 


could in principle account for the existence of guilds in so many different 
times and places.22 

Unfortunately, it fails to do so in practice. As Chapter 6 showed, there 
is no evidence that guilds were efficient institutions for solving failures in 
markets for product quality, since alternatives existed and guilds had 
characteristics that militated against providing the relevant quality level, the 
one consumers wanted. Nor, as Chapter 7 demonstrated, were guilds either 
necessary or sufficient for solving failures in markets for human capital 
investment: other institutions were available and were voluntarily chosen by 
trainees and trainers; moreover, the net effect of guilds on aggregate human 
capital investment was negative, since guilds provided training to a 
privileged few and denied it to the excluded many. Finally, as Chapter 8 
showed, guilds were not efficient institutions for solving imperfections in 
markets for new ideas: they blocked innovations that threatened their 
members, and innovations were implemented much more readily in weakly 
guilded Flanders, Holland, and England than in strongly guilded Germany or 
Iberia. Efficiency approaches cannot explain the historical evidence on 
guilds. 

The “distributional” approach argues that institutions arise and survive 
as a result of conflicts over the distribution of resources. Those institutions 
arise and survive that serve the distributional ends of the most powerful 
individuals and groups, and decline only when the powerful find other 
institutions that better serve their ends.22° This approach surpasses other 
explanations for the rise, survival, and decline of guilds in several ways: it is 
empirically falsifiable; it accounts for the widespread existence of guilds in 
many economies; it explains why an institution that caused economic harm 
nonetheless survived for a long time; and it is supported by abundant 
empirical findings documenting the pervasive collaboration between guilds 
and political elites. 

The distributional approach explains why guilds existed so widely 
despite the fact that they acted as cartels of producers, manipulated markets, 
overcharged customers, underpaid employees, stifled competition, oppressed 
women, imposed quality standards to please producers rather than 
consumers, limited access to human capital investment, and blocked 
innovation. They existed because they benefited powerful and well- 
organized interest groups. They made the pie smaller, but dished out large 


slices to established guild masters, with fiscal and regulatory side-benefits to 
town governments, princes, seigneurs, and other powerful elites. 
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FIGURE 10.1. A group of guildsmen gather to fill a crack in the walls of their city. The masons’ guild 
suggests stone, the carpenters’ guild advocates planks, the glassblowers’ guild argues for windows, the 
blacksmiths’ guild opts for iron bars. The merchants suggest using garbage and mud since this will 
avoid raising new taxes, supported by the vintners and brewers who see the opportunity to get rid of 
their dregs. Eventually, the guildsmen fail to agree and the wall remains unrepaired. With this allegory, 
the author seeks to demonstrate how organized interest groups such as guilds cause conflict and 
irresolution, threatening the stability and survival of the commonwealth. 

Source: “The Guilds and a City,” from Pieter de la Court, Sinryke Fabulen, 1685. Amsterdam 
University Library, OTM: OK 63-2796. Scanned from reproduction in Weststeijn, A. 2012. 
Commercial Republicanism in the Dutch Golden Age: the Political Thought of Johan & Pieter de la 
Court. Leiden / Boston, Brill, p. 290. 


Guilds illustrate the long historical interdependence between economic 
and political institutions in regulating markets. Guilds could sustain their 
members’ collective monopoly against internal free-riding and external 
competition only by gaining the support of political authorities in exchange 
for a share of the monopoly profits. Pre-modern urban and royal 
governments drew on multiple sources of taxes, loans, and political support. 
But special-interest groups such as guilds offered attractive bribes, gifts, 
loans, fiscal services, and regulatory collaboration that enabled rulers and 
officials to obtain funds in advance of tax receipts, induce merchants and 
craftsmen to reveal information about business conditions through their bids 
for privileges, put pressure on businessmen to make higher loans than would 
otherwise have been forthcoming, benefit from businessmen’s knowledge 
and expertise in collecting industrial and commercial taxes, and mobilize 
political support from the bourgeoisie. Guilds were institutions whose total 
costs were substantial, but were spread over a large number of people— 
potential entrants, employees, and consumers—who faced high transaction 
costs in resisting a politically entrenched institution. The total benefits of 
guilds, by contrast, were small, but were concentrated within a small group 
—guild members and political elites—who faced low costs of organizing 
alliances. Guilds survived for so long in so many places because of this logic 
of collective action. 

The mutually reinforcing exchange of favours between guilds and 
governments in medieval and early modern Europe prefigured an 
equilibrium still widespread in modem developing economies. Governments 
grant entry barriers to entrenched producers, giving them market power 
which enables them to extract rents from customers. Part of these rents are 
then confiscated by governments as fees and taxes levied in return for their 


granting and enforcing of the entry barriers. This reduces governments’ 
administrative costs and increases their short-term tax revenues, but distorts 
resource allocation and stifles long-term growth. Entry barriers expand the 
informal sector, where risks are higher and producers cannot be taxed. Entry 
barriers also give formal-sector producers market power, enabling them to 
increase prices, reducing exchange and consumer surplus.“ In this way, 
developing economies, whether historical or modern, can find themselves 
burdened enduringly by institutions that are bad for society at large but good 
for political and economic elites who cooperate to keep them in being. 

Why did guilds ever disappear? Even in the guilds’ medieval and early 
modern heyday, there were enclaves—in Douai, Hondschoote, Nuremberg, 
Leiden, Vicenza, Krefeld, Normandy, Birmingham, Manchester, the 
Zaanstreek—where businessmen and governments primarily used 
generalized rather than particularized institutions. The period after c. 1500 
Saw a widening divergence across Europe in the relationship between 
governments and guilds. In societies such as the Low Countries and 
England, political authorities gradually ceased to grant and enforce guilds’ 
privileges, while in “corporatist-absolutist” European states, such as France, 
Spain, Austria, Scandinavia, and the German territories, political elites 
continued to profit from their particularistic bargain with guilds for much 
longer. 

The reasons for the gradual breakdown of the coalition between guilds 
and governments in some parts of western Europe are still a matter of lively 
debate. But current scholarship suggests a complex of factors that created a 
new equilibrium in which both the political authorities and the owners of 
industrial and commercial businesses gradually discovered they could do 
better for themselves by departing from the particularist path and beginning 
to use more generalized institutional mechanisms. These factors included 
stronger representative institutions (parliaments) that increasingly 
constrained how rulers could raise revenues and grant privileges to special 
interest-groups; a more highly diversified urban system in which towns did 
not act in concert, but rather competed and limited each other’s ability to 
secure privileges from the public authorities; a more variegated social 
structure that included prosperous, articulate, and politically influential 
individuals who wanted to practise trade and industry and objected to its 
being monopolized by members of exclusive organizations; and 


governments that gradually made taxation more generalized and developed 
markets for public borrowing, reducing the attractiveness of short-term fiscal 
expedients such as selling privileges to special-interest groups. 

In the “corporative-absolutist” societies of central, Nordic, southern and 
eastern Europe, by contrast, the distributional coalition between guilds and 
governments only broke down through political conflict, always bitter and 
sometimes violent. France only abolished its guilds in 1791 after a national 
revolution, and then imposed this institutional reform as it conquered 
neighboring polities such as the Southern Netherlands (modern Belgium and 
Luxembourg), the Northern Netherlands, many Italian states, and parts of 
Germany. But there were also many European societies—Austria, Hungary, 
Portugal, Spain, the Scandinavian countries, and numerous German states— 
that did not abolish guilds until the 1850s or even later, in most cases only 
after long and bitter sociopolitical conflict. Even in their process of decline, 
therefore, guilds provide strong support for the view that institutions arise 
and survive for centuries not because they are efficient but because they 
serve the distributional interests of powerful groups. 


SUMMARY 


It’s time to sum up. Contrary to what one might conclude from their 
sponsors at the time or their champions in some recent scholarship, guilds 
were not the solution to market and state failures that stifled economic 
growth. Rather, guilds were part of the problem. In practice, markets are 
never perfect and states are never impartial, and this was indubitably true of 
the markets and states of pre-modern Europe. But guilds made little 
contribution to correcting market or state failures. Information asymmetries 
concerning product quality, opportunism in vocational training relationships, 
and public goods problems in inventing and diffusing innovations were left 
unsolved—and were sometimes exacerbated—by the widespread prevalence 
of occupational guilds. By seeking rents for their own members, guilds 
intensified market failures, sometimes deliberately, sometimes inadvertently. 
They also contributed to making governments even more corrupt than they 
already were by offering an effective institutional mechanism whereby two 
powerful groups, guild members and political elites, could collaborate in 


capturing a larger share of resources at the expense of the rest of the 
economy. 

Economic growth requires well-functioning markets that are supported 
by impartial public institutions. Developing economies suffer from both 
market failures and state failures. Closed professional associations such as 
guilds might have been able to generate a social capital of trust and 
collective action that made markets and states work better. Unfortunately, 
however, guilds manipulated markets and corrupted governments. Guilds 
might in theory have been a solution to failures in markets and states, but in 
practice they were part of the problem. 
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= For arguments that markets inherently increase inequality in more profound and unavoidable 


ways, see Piketty 2014; Van Bavel 2016. 


a On the implications for historical economic growth of analyzing institutions as components of 


wider institutional frameworks, see Ogilvie and Carus 2014, esp. 461-69. 


ils For a survey of these approaches in the context of European economic development between 


the Dark Ages and the Industrial Revolution, see Ogilvie 2007 [Whatever]; Ogilvie 2011, esp. 415-18; 
Ogilvie and Carus 2014, esp. 469-73. 


215 De Munck, Lourens, and Lucassen 2006, 64-65. 


216 De Munck, Lourens, and Lucassen 2006, 64-65. 


217 Desmet and Parente 2014. 


= Some prominent efficiency theorists have shifted in recent years to cultural or “cultural 
efficiency” accounts of institutions: see, e.g., North 1990; North, Wallis and Weingast 2006; Greif 
2006 [Institutions]. See the discussion of these approaches in Ogilvie 2007 [Whatever], sections IV 
and XI. 


219 Black 1984, xi, 117-18, 237-39. 


220 Richardson 2005, 143-45, 152, 159-60, 163, 180; Richardson and McBride 2009. 


221 Greif 2006 [Family Structure], 311; Greif and Tabellini 2010, 137. 


= See, for instance, Najemy 1986. For evidence that the concepts of individual advantage, profit, 


competition, and markets were understood by poor, eastern-central European serfs in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, see Ogilvie 2001. 


223 On Wiirttemberg, see Ogilvie 1997, 341. On the Wiirttemberg-ruled, Lutheran enclave of 
Mompelgardt (Montbéliard), see Faivre 1949, 59. On Sweden, see Edgren 1997 [Craftsmen], esp. 144. 


os Dennison and Ogilvie 2014. 


225 Epstein 1998, 684; Epstein 2008, 156, 171. 


226 Acemoglu, Johnson, and Robinson 2005, esp. 389-95, 427-28; Ogilvie 2007 [Whatever]; 
Ogilvie 2011; Ogilvie and Carus 2014. 
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